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DISTANCE 
TELEPHONE 


Sending  a  message  is  only  half  of  the 
iiansaction.  The  other,  and  equally  im- 
portant, half  consists  in  getting  back  the 
answer. 

Sometimes  this  is  a  reply  to  a  question, 
or  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  a  pro- 
posal. Sometimes  it  is  simply  an  acknowl- 
edgment that  the  message  has  been 
received. 

The  value  of  the  message  depends  upon 
getting  an  answer. 

When  a  general  manager  sends  word 
to  a  representative  in  a  distant  city,  he 
wants  to  know  that  his  man  is  there,  that 


he  receives  the  message,  and  that  he  will 
act. 

If  the  answer  is  not  final,  but  raises 
another  question,  there  is  no  delay.  The 
other  question  can  be  settled  at  once.  It 
is  possible,  in  one  telephone  interview, 
to  come  to  a  decision  which  could  not 
have  been  reached  without  the  instan- 
taneous answer. 

Each  answer  is  made  instantaneous  by 
the  Bell  telephone  service. 

The  Bell  system,  with  its  ten  million 
miles  of  wire,  provides  the  instantaneous 
answer  for  anybody,  anywhere,  at  any 
time. 


Increased  use  of  the  Long  Distance  Telephone  means  greater 
results  in  every  line  of  human  endeavor.  Telephone 
efficiency  means  One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Ser- 
vice.     Every  Bell  Telephone  is  the   Center  of  the  System. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


The  Pagoda  at  Horyuji,  near  Nara,  oldest  existing  Buddhist  temple    in    Japan. 
Completed  about  607  by  Korean  architects. 


President  Taft  of  the  United  States  of  America,. 
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THE    KID'S    CHRISTMAS 


BY    CLARA    MARTIN     PARTRIDGE 


THE  SECTIONAL  differences 
that  had  torn  the  mining  and 
farming  communities  of  Central 
California,  culminated  in  a  Gov- 
ernment injunction  against  the  Hydraulic 
process.  It  fell  with  crushing  effect  upon 
the  little  towns  scattered  along  the  Sierras, 
where  yellow  gold,  fine  as  flour,  was  hid- 
den. The  bustling  town  of  D — —  was 
quickly  depopulated  after  the  closing  of 
the  Polar  Star,  The  Big  Dipper,  Plug 
Ugly  and  the  Grizzly  Giant.  The  most 
venturesome,  and  the  least  hampered  of 
the  men  who  had  swung  along  its  streets, 
wearing  high  rubber  boots  and  brightly- 
colored  flannel  shirts,  sought  new  scenes 
at  once.  Only  those  remained  who  were 
too  poor  to  go  or  too  much  encumbered 
with  what  now  seemed  worthless  ground. 
Among  the  latter  was  James  Barton. 

Barton  was  an  expert  miner,  and  as  fore- 
man of  the  day  shift  at  the  Polar  Star, 
had  received  big  wages,  most  of  which  he 
had  put  into  a  claim  which  he  expected  to 
work  for  himself  at  no  distant  day,  or  to 
sell  at  great  advantage  to  an  "English 
Syndicate,"  about  which  miners  talk  con- 
stantly. Now  he  was  ruined.  He  looked 
at  his  wife  and  babies,  accustomed  to  the 
simple  comforts  and  some  of  the  luxuries 
of  life  in  the  mountains,  and  his  spirit 
broke.  What  should  he  do?  "What  could 
he  do? 

Leave  Caroline  and  the  babies  to  wait 
in  penniless  anxiety  while  he  hunted  for 


something  else  ?  And  what  should  he  look 
for?  He  knew  all  about  a  monitor,  and 
riffles  and  tunneling,  but  he  had  never 
plowed  a  furrow  in  his  life,  and  he  felt 
that  he  should  go  crazy  if  he  had  to  be 
shut  up  all  day  in  a  noisy,  sooty,  machine 
shop.  There  was  only  one  thing  for  him. 
He  must  take  his  pick  and  pan,  and  while 
prospecting  for  cement  that  could  be 
milled,  rock  out  from  day  to  day,  a  pit- 
tance that  should  keep  his  wife  and  child- 
ren from  being  cold  and  hungry.  Thus  it 
came  about  that  The  Golden  Queen  proved 
to  be  the  Hope  that  saved  James  Barton 
from  despair. 

It  was  Caroline  who  bore  the  brunt  of 
the  struggle,  but  it  was  years  before  he 
knew  it,  and  when  he  did  learn  it,  he 
raved  violently  against  everything  that 
seemed  to  him  to  have  led  to  their  misfor- 
tune. Caroline  was  always  cheerful.  "Do 
not  worry,"  she  would  say,  "we  have 
enough  and  we  are  well."  He  had  no 
thought  of  how  she  made  the  little 
"enough."  nor  did  he  dream  that  she  did 
not  include  herself  in  the  "we,"  when 
she  spoke  of  their  health. 

He  was  entirely  unprepared  for  the  aw- 
ful day  when  she  suddenly  went  white,  and 
he  ordered  the  doctor  to  leave  the  house, 
saying  the  Caroline  "couldn't,  shouldn't 
die!"  The  wise  old  physician  paid  little 
heed  to  the  distracted  man's  wild  word-. 
and  remained  at  the  bedside  until  the  end 
came.     When  it  was  all  over,  he  put  Pollie 
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into  her  father's  arms,  and  said,  as  the 
tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  "Be  a  man, 
Barton.    They  need  you." 

It  was  the  realization  of  their  need  that 
helped  James  Barton  to  rally  from  this 
second  terrible  blow,  and  something  of 
Caroline's  courage  was  flashed  to  him  in 
the  still  watches,  when  overborne  by  it  all, 
he  cried  into  the  silence,  "I  cannot  bear 
it !  I  cannot  do  it !"  Then  he  would 
say,  "Did  she  weep  and  cringe  ?  Not  once. 
I  will  be  a  man." 

So  Pollie,  his  nine-year-old,  and  Jack, 
who  was  seven,  found  their  father  was 
mother,  too — their  home-maker.  They 
were  wiry,  hard-muscled,  grave,  little  peo- 
ple, playing  when  they  did  play,  in  that 
serious  way  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
children  of  poverty.  They  were  not  miser- 
able children,  but  they  were  strangers  to 
that  bounding  exuberance  of  joy  that  is  the 
divine  right  of  childhood.  One  pleasure 
they  had  always  known,  and  that  was  the 
Christmas  festival.  The  beautiful  tree  of 
the  legend  grew  at  their  door,  and  in  the 
days  before  "The  Decision,"  Caroline  had 
accumulated  a  store  of  the  brilliant  baubles 
that  are  the  delight  of  baby  eyes  at  the 
great  Joy  Season.  These  she  had  carefully 
treasured  from  year  to  year,  and  when  the 
hard  times  came,  her  busy  hands  found, 
time  to  make  homely  gifts  that  were  pre- 
cious with  love.  A  pair  of  mittens,  per- 
haps ;  a  comforter,  a  rag  doll,  a  clove-apple 
or  a  string  of  odd  buttons  were  hung  on 
the  gay  little  tree,  and  Jack  and  Pollie 
never  knew  that  they  had  not  as  big  a 
Christmas  as  the  most  favored  child  could 
have. 

James  Barton  saw  approaching  this  first 
Christmas  without  her,  and  his  heart  was 
wrung.  One  evening  Pollie  said  to  him, 
"Daddy,  people  can't  have  Christmas 
without  any  mamma,  can  they?"  He 
groaned  and  his  head  fell  on  the  table. 
Then  he  shot  up  so  quickly  that  the  little 
girl  jumped  in  fright.  What  was  it  spoke 
to  him,  and  bade  him  make  his  babies  as 
happy  as  he  could?  He  did  not  reason 
about  it,  but  hugging  the  child  close,  said : 
"Not  like  when  mamma  was  here,  but  we 
will  have  the  best  that  we  can  without  her. 
She  wants  us  to." 

"How'd  you  know  that,  Daddy?"  asked 
the  child.  "Peggy  Jones  says  that  when 
folks  is  dead  they're  dead,  and     no     one 


knows  nothing  about  them." 

"Hush,  Pollie.  Never  mind  Peggy 
Jones.  Daddy  knows,  that's  all.  Now  run 
off  to  bed  like  a  good  girl.  We'll  have  our 
Christmas." 

The  day  before  Christmas  dawned  bril- 
liantly. Nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  a 
bluer  sky  or  more  sparkling  air  than  in  the 
Sierras,  and  on  this  particular  day  it 
seemed  that  the  world  was  made  only  of 
blueness  and  sparkle.  The  sun  reached  a 
long  golden  finger  through  the  window  of 
James  Barton's  kitchen,  and  touched  the 
branches  of  a  beautiful  fir  that  stood  ready 
to  be  carried  into  the  "best  room"  and 
transformed,  as  soon  as  sleep  should  seal 
little  lids.  Safely  hidden  in  Caroline's  old 
hair  trunk  were  a  few  cheap,  gaudy  toys 
that  James  had  purchased  at  the  queer  old 
store  in  the  town,  and  with  them  a  pair  of 
shoes  for  Jack,  and  a  plaid  shawl  for  Pol- 
lie. 

He  told  the  children  that  he  must  go 
over  to  the  Golden  Queen  for  a  while,  but 
that  he  would  return  before  dark,  and  that 
in  the  morning  they  would  find  their  tree 
a  real  beauty.  He  bade  them  be .  good, 
and  climbed  the  old  trail  up  the  hillside. 
He  was  surprised  at  his  own  exaltation. 
Some  way  Caroline  seemed  to  be  with  him, 
and  when  he  stopped  at  the  top  to  look 
out  and  around  at  the  wonderful  scene,  he 
said  aloud :  "It  is  beautiful.  I  don't  won- 
der that  you  loved  to  come  up  here !"  He 
saw  the  great  canyons  filled  and  overflow- 
ing with  the  blue,  and  out  of  them,  far  be- 
yond them,  white-mantled  peaks,  rising 
majestically.  The  near-by  hollows  that  lay 
awav  from  the  sun  were  blanketed  with 
snow.  As  he  looked  at  them,  he  thought 
of  the  dainty,  violet-colored  cyclamen,  and 
the  dazzling  buttercups  that  were  folded 
away  there,  awaiting  the  call  of  the  spring. 
As  he  turned  to  go  on  his  way,  he  faced  a 
strong,  tall  man  who  gave  him  a  free  and 
easy  greeting,  after  the  manner  of  the 
mountains.  "You'd  better  go  a  bit  slow," 
Barton  remarked  to  the  man.  "They  say 
that  Bill's  Christmas  jug  is  a  little  stiff 
even  for  you." 

"Do  tell,"  came  back  in  the  nasal  drawl 

of  Long  Jim. 

*  *  *  * 

It  was  never  determined  just  how  it 
happened,  but  when  Mrs.  O'Brien  heard 
Jack  crying,  she  ran  over  in  the  starlight 
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and  found  the  two  frightened,  cold  child- 
ren, sitting  on  the  steps  waiting  for  Daddy 
to  come  home.  Her  instinct,  born  of  her 
life  in  the  mines,  was  sure,  and  there  was 
a  note  of  tenderness  in  the  big  Irish  voice 
that  quieted  and  comforted  the  children. 

"Sure,  now,  and  it's  all  right,  you  spal- 
peens. You're  pa's  joost  stopped  to  see 
ould  Santa  Claus's  store  for  a  bit.  We'll 
go  in  and  get  us  a  light,  and  after  I  run 
home  and  tell  Moike  that  here  I  be,  we'll 
have  a  bite  o'  the  supper,  and  I'll  tuck  yez 
into  your  bed,  and  yez  can  go  right  off  to 
draming  about  this  tree,  and  whin  your  pa 
cooms  home  he'll  see  that  ould  Santa  Claus 
gets  it  done  in  foine  shape." 

"And  Moike  O'Brien,"  she  said,  as  he 
lighted  his  lantern,  "don't,  yez  dare  to  let 
any  sowl  say  anything  to  these  childer  that 
will  make  'em  cry  to-morrer !  They  be  go- 
ing to  have  their  Christmas.  Yez'll  foind 
poor  Jim  dead.  That's  phwat  Oi'm 
a-thinking,  but  they  mustn't  know  it  to- 
morrer.  And  Thomas  is  too  ould  to  go 
with  the  rest  of  yez  to  foind  him;  you 
tell  him  to  bring  me  up  some  fixings  for 
the  tree.  There's  niver  a  thing  Oi've  got 
for  it.  This  is  what  comes  of  having  no 
childer  of  your  own,  the  more  shame  to  ye, 
Moike  O'Brien." 

TTnder  the  assurances  of  the  kind- 
hearted  woman,  the  children  fell  asleep. 
They  did  not  see  the  long  procession  of 
twinkling  lights  that  wound  down  the  hill, 
and  they  did  not  know  that  a  strange 
Thing  lay  under  a  sheet  in  the  doctor's 
office.  The  men  said  that  he  must  have 
stumbled  and  that  he  broke  his  neck  as  he 
fell.  Mike  O'Brien  told,  with  minute 
care  as  to  detail,  how  his  wife  had  found 
the  children,  and  all  that  she  had  said  to 
him  while  he  was  getting  ready  to  start 
out  and  gather  the  rescuing  party.  Long 
Jim,  famed  as  the  hardest  drinker  and  the 
most  successful  gambler,  listened  intently. 
"Your  old  woman's  right,"  he  said; 
"them  kids  has  got  to  have  a  Christmas. 
Here's  my  hat,  boys.  Bill  '11  chip  in,  too, 
soon's  he  knows.  Now,  come  on.  Let's 
go  down  and  buy  out  old  Thomas." 

The  old  merchant  was  a  surprised  man 
that  nigtit.  Toys  that  he  had  packed  and 
unpacked  for  years,  were  wrapped  for  the 
men  who  filled  his  little  room,  and  it  was 
a  bounteous  basket  that  Long  Jim  carried 
over  to  the  house  where   Mrs.     O'Brien 


was  weeping  and  praying. 

The  morning  star  of  that  Christmas 
burned  as  if  it  were  the  very  one  that  had 
shone  at  the  .Nativity.  Long  Jim,  who 
had  several  times  during  the  night  taken 
a  nip  from  the  bottle  that  he  carried, 
said:  "The  thing's  done." 

"Sure,  and  it's  a  beauty,"  answered  the- 
woman,  "even  if  their  dad's  not  here  to 
see  it.  Phwat  '11  we  say  to  them  whin 
they  asks  for  their  pa?" 

"Damn  it!"  he  ejaculated.  "That's 
the  devil  of  this  whole  business.  I'll  give 
'em  some  sort  of  a  jig."  After  that  they 
sat  in  silence,  waiting  for  the  patter  of  lit- 
tle feet.  It  came  at  last,  and  the  child- 
ren's surprise  at  seeing  the  tree,  laden  as 
it  never  had  been  before,  was  matched 
with  their  surprise  at  finding  these  two 
people  and  no  daddy  there. 

Pollie  spoke.  Long  Jim  answered  by 
holding  out  his  arms  to  them.  "You  just 
come  here  and  sit  down  with  Long  Jim  a 
minute,  while  I  tell  you  something.  You 
ain't  afraid  of  Long  Jim.  Just  as  soon  as 
I  tell  you,  Mrs.  O'Brien  will  put  your 
clothes  on  you,  and  we'll  get  the  things 
off  of  that  there  tree,  that  your  pa  helped 
Santa  Claus  to  fix  before  he  went  out." 
Every  time  that  Jim  told  a  new  lie,  Mrs. 
O'Brien  crossed  herself,  and  put  some 
wood  in  the  stove. 

"Now,  young'  uns,  your  pa  told  me  that 
he  had  got  a  very  urgent  call  to  go  away 
on  business  for  a  long  time.  He  says  to- 
me, says  he :  'Long  Jim,  I  mighty  hate 
to  go  at  Christmas  time,  'cause,  you  seer 
the  young  'uns  won't  have  much  of  a 
time  with  their  ma  dead  and  me  gone 
away,  but  I  got  to  go.  Now  see  here,'  he 
says,  Mim,  I  want  you  to  stay  at  my  house, 
and  when  the  children  get  up  in  the  morn- 
ing, you  just  tell  them  that  I  said  that 
they  were  to  be  good  ones,  and  be  Long 
Jim's  little  gal  and  boy  until  I  come 
again,'  says  he,  'and  on  Christmas  day 
they  are  to  go  and  have  dinner  with  Mrs. 
O'Brien  at  her  house  with  her  and  Long 
Jim  and  Mike.'" 

The  two  listened  and  wondered.  It 
seemed  very  strange  to  them,  yet  there 
was  in  this  man's  voice  and  manner  some- 
thing winning  that  they  could  not  resist. 
When  they  were  led  off  to  be  dressed,  Jack 
whispered,  'I  want  Daddy."  "So  do  I," 
Pollie  replied,  "but  if  Daddy  told  us  to 
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be  good  and  mind  Long  Jim  till  he  got 
home,  we  will,  won't  we,  Jack?"  She 
was  years  older-  before  she  understood 
why  Long  Jim  made  a  queer  sound  and 
blurted  out,  "Lord  God  Almighty!"  at 
the  close  of  her  little  speech. 

All  that  day,  Long  Jim  and  Mrs. 
O'Brien  vied  with  each  other  in  devotion 
to  the  Barton  children.  When  Jack  would 
cry,  "I  want  Daddy,"  some  new  amuse- 
ment was  devised  for  him,  and  when 
Pollie  grew  wistful,  Mrs.  O'Brien  would 
hug  her  up  and  say,  "God  love  ye." 

And  the  tree !  It  was  truly  a  wonder ! 
Its  joys  were  embittered  only  by  the  fact 
that  Daddy  did  not  come  in  to  enjoy  it 
with  them.  Candy  hearts,  gorgeous  in 
crinkled  edges,  swung  in  company  with 
bright  red  glass  balls  as  large  as  apples. 
Glazed  paper  cornucopias,  filled  with  hard, 
painted  candy,  jostled  in  a  neighborly 
fashion  against  tarleton  bags  filled  with 
popped  corn.  Tinsel  stars  and  gilt  cres- 
cents lent  their  glitter  to  the  occasion. 
And  the  gifts !  Never  was  there  such  an 
•array.  There  was  Thomas'  largest  doll,  a 
saucy  blue-eyed  creature  in  a  French  cos- 
tume of  cheap  red  satin,  her  flaxen  curls 
topped  with  a  jaunty  hat.  The  red  sled 
lettered  "Bully  Boy"  was  Jack's.  There 
was  a  Noah's  ark  that  had  grown  dingy  in 
the  old  store,  waiting  for  some  one  to  res- 
cue it  from  its  place  of  foundering.  Some 
trumpets  and  a  drum  promised  a  merry 
din,  and  a  very  wobbly  carriage  was  pro- 
vided for  Flora  McFlimsy.  There  was  a 
Jack-in-the-box,  and  a  kaleidoscope.  Little 
Billy  Bones  had  insisted  that  there  ought 
to  be  some  books,  so  he  was  told  to  go 


ahead  and  select  them.  He  had  a  limited 
stock  from  which  to  choose,  but  that  did 
not  daunt  him.  There  was  a  copy  of 
"Mother  Goose,"  "A  Complete  Letter 
Writer,"  a  volume  of  '"Young's  Night 
Thoughts,"  "A  Young  Lady's  Album  of 
Elegant  Verse,"  "The  Two  Orphans"  and 
"Daisy  Deane."  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  color  in  the  covers  of  the  books,  red 
and  green  and  gold.  The  "Two  Orphans" 
was  done  in  yellow  and  black  paper.  Lit- 
tle Billy  had  hesitated  between  this  and 
a  red  and  green  copy  of  "How  to  Tell  For- 
tunes," but  deeming  that  the  name  of  the 
yellow  and  black  book  fitted  the  case  bet- 
ter, he  decided  on  that.  There  were 
clothes  and  cloth  to  make  clothes,  and  for 
Poll  in  there  was  a  great  green  glass 
breast-pin  that  had  for  weeks  been  teasing 
Manuel  Lopez  to  buy  it.  Having  found 
some  one  to  whom  he  dared  to  give  it,  he 
bought  it  as  quickly  as  he  could. 

The  day  after  the  burial,  Charles 
Wooton,  the  pastor  of  the  one  small 
church,  sat  in  his  bare  study,  writing  to 
his  old  chum.  He  recounted  the  events 
of  the  preceding  days,  and  said,  "While 
we  were  gathered  to  do  the  last  things  for 
James  Barton,  Long  Jim  was  driving  with 
the  children.  The  boys  say  that  he  has  not 
been  near  Bill's,  and  I  hea-rd  him  say  as 
I  passed  the  house  an  hour  ago,  'No,  not 
to-night,  boys.  The  kids  are  kind  o'  lone- 
some, and  I've  promised  to  tell  them  'bout 
when  I  was  a  youngster.'  It's  all  so 
strange — this  life  here — these  people.  Yet, 
dear  old  Paul,  I  feel  to-night  as  if  I  had 
been  in  Bethlehem,  and  as  if  I  had  been 
walking  in  the  radiance  of  the  Star." 
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ONO-NO-KOMACHI  lived  in  the 
Fujiwara  or  Heian  Period 
(800-200)  marked  by  the  as- 
cendancy of  the  great  Fujiwara 
family,  the  peacefulness  of  the  times  and 
the  flourishing  of  a  new  national  art  and 
culture.  To  this  era  belongs  the  develop- 
ment of  pure  Japanese  literature — born  of 
woman's  genius — not  man's,  for  while  the 
scholars  confined  themselves,  with  a  fash- 
ionable affectation,  to  the  study  and  writ- 
ing of  Chinese,  despising  their  native  lan- 
guage as  effeminate,  the  women  preserved 
it  in  the  lighter  literature  belonging  to 
the  domain  of  belles  lettres  with  a  purity 
and  elegance  which  have  since  been  at 
once  "the  model  and  despair  of  later 
writers."* 

This  was,  indeed,  the  great  era  of  Jap- 
anese romanticism  and  feminine  literature 
distinguished  from  all  that  has  come  after 
by  its  refinement  and  delicacy.  Nature,  the 
domestic  affections  and  love  were  the 
themes  that  inspired  them. 

According  to  Count  Okuma  this  was  the 
Golden  Age  of  woman.  The  Empress 
who  enjoyed  in  some  senses  greater  power 
than  her  Imperial  Consort,  was  surrounded 

*Sir  Ernest  Satow,  Trans.  Asiatic  Society. 


by  clever  and  accomplished  women,  who 
also  had  an  ample  share  of  authority.  This 
fact  gave  all  the  greater  motive  to  the  de- 
velopment of  Japanese  literature  and  to 
the  encouragement  of  its  productions. 
Just  as  Homer,  Dante  and  Shakespeare 
are  worshiped  by  later  European  writers, 
so  the  Heian  authorities  are  esteemed  and 
studied  by  all  modern  literary  people.  Ki- 
no-tsurayuki  (mentioned  later)  wrote  his 
famous  diary  in  Japanese  because  he  knew 
his  Chinese  would  help  him  little  in  gain- 
ing power  in  the  court  where  women  exer- 
cised supreme  influence.* 

Three  names  stand  out  above  the  rest,. 
Murasaki  Shikibu,  a  court  lady,  author 
of  the  great  classical  novel  "Genji-mono- 
gatari,"  and  SEI  SHONAGON,  Lady  in 
Waiting  to  the  Empress,  a  Japanese 
Madame  Scudery,  author  of  "Makura-No- 
Soshi"  (a  Pillow  Miscellany),  and  ONO- 
NO  KOMACHI,  the  subject  of  this  paper, 
"the  great  sad  poet  whose  life  exemplifies 
the  loves  and  sorrows  of  that  refined  and 
voluptuous  epoch."** 

To  the  lovers  of  Japanese  romance  and 
literature  there  is  no  more  thrilling  name 

♦Count  Okuma  before  the  Ladies'  Tokyo  Club. 
**Ideals  of  the  East,  by  Kakuzo  Okakura. 
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thai)  that  of  ONO-NO-KOMACHI,  a  wo-, 
man  who  lived  about  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century  of  Western  reckoning.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  she  nourished  during  the  reigns 
of  the  Emperors  Ninmiyau,  Montoku  and 
Seiwa,  A.  D.  834  to  880. 

The  critics  have  selected  her  as  one  of 
The  Hundred  Celebrated  Poets  (Hyaku- 
nin  Isshu),  and  again  when  the  Hundred 
were  sifted  down  to  a  superlative  six  (6) 
of  high  excellence,  Komachi  is  the  only 
woman  who  takes  a  place  in  this  rare  com- 
pany. 

Her  career  was  like  one  of  those  wonder- 
ful comets  which  flash  into  the  heavens 
no  one  can  tell  whence.  We  are  startled 
by  their  sudden  coming,  awed  and  daz- 
zled by  their  brilliancy,  then  left  to  won- 
der at  their  vanishing  as  mysterious  and 
unaccountable  as  their  appearance. 

So  this  remarkable  woman,  surprised, 
captivated  and  then  left  the  world  she  mys- 
tified, to  the  memory  of  her  beauty,  her 
triumphs  and  her  genius.  It  has  never 
ceased  to  lament  and  deplore  the  miserable 
old  age  and  obscure  death  to  which  her 
pride  condemned  her. 

Her  early  life  is  shrouded  in  obscurity. 
Even  the  family  to  which  she  belonged  is 
not  accurately  known.  According  to  one 
opinion  she  was  the  grand-daughter  of 
Ono-No-Takamura,  a  renowned  statesman 
and  litterateur,  and  the  daughter  of  Ono- 
No-Yoshisada,  governor  of  the  province 
of  Dewa.  That  she  came  of  good  family, 
however,  is  certain,,  from  the  fact  that  she 
had  a  standing  at  a  court,  the  highest  am- 
bition of  aristocratic  ladies  of  the  day, 
where  she  figured  in  the  learned  assem- 
blies of  poet  and  literary  dilettante  called 
together  by  the  Emperor  for  the  express 
purpose  of  composing  poems.  The  learn- 
ing and  refinement  of  the  age  was  in  real- 
ity confined  to  the  court,  and  the  narrow 
circle  which  surrounded  it. 

Ono-No-Komachi  soon  became  famous. 
Her  natural  ability  developed  and  pol- 
ished by  the  requirements — to  which  she 
must  have  ambitiously  responded — of  the 
exalted  set  to  which  she  belonged  produced 
&  gracefully  cultured  woman.  Her  un- 
rivaled beauty  gave  her  the  adoration  of 
all  who  saw  her  and  her  talent,  her  wit, 
3,nd  her  poems  won  the  esteem  and  ad- 
miration of  her  country.  For  perhaps  in 
no  other  nation  in  the  world  are  the  arte 


of  good  letter  writing,  verse  making  and 
classical  reading — and  this  was  what  com- 
posed a  woman's  education  in  olden  times 
— more  esteemed  than  they  were  in  Japan 
and  still  are.  In  the  Heian  epoch  we 
learn  that  "a  man  estimated  the  con- 
jugal qualities  of  a  young  lady  by 
her  sJdll  in  finding  scholarly  similes 
and  her  perception  of  the  cadence 
of  words.  If  indeed  a  woman  was  so  for- 
tunate as  to  acquire  a  reputation  for 
learning  she  possessed  a  certificate  of  uni- 
versal virtue  and  amiability."* 

It  is  pleasant  to  contemplate  Komachi 
as  she  first  appeared  before  her  world  in 
the  early  flush  of  youth,  radiant  with 
beauty  and  talent  and  the  sparkle  of  wit 
and  charm.  The  world  to  which  she  be- 
longed was  as  remote  as  the  poetical  im- 
agery of  the  age  termed  it — "above  the 
clouds." 

The  tranquility  of  the  times  within  and 
without  the  country  lulled  the  court  into 
a  reverie  of  luxury  and  idleness.  The  as- 
cendancy of  the  Military  Class  now  began 
as  the  real  power  of  Government  slipped 
from  the  Emperor  whose  time  was  spent 
in  effeminate  pleasures  and  intellectual 
dissipation  and  the  elaboration  of  eti- 
quette and  ceremonious  trifles.  Spring 
brought  its  days  of  herb  gathering  and 
flower-viewing,  summer  its  reunions  at 
daybreak  to  watch  the  convolvulus  unfold, 
the  lotus  burst,  its  firefly  hunts  in  the 
warm,  soft  evenings,  autumn  its  moonlight 
picnics  on  the  water,  its  leisurely  strolls 
under  the  reddening  maple  trees,  winter, 
its  boat  rides  to  see  the  "silver  world"  of 
snow.  And  all  these  sentimental  and  aes- 
thetic meetings  were  made  occasions  for 
poetical  composition,  which  was  one  of  the 
chief  pastimes  of  the  court,  where  cour- 
tiers, noblemen,  savants  and  beautifully 
robed  and  daintily  painted  court  ladies  as- 
sembled to  take  part. 

Presiding  over  this  select  coterie  at 
these  poetical  gatherings,  on  a  dais  behind 
fine  bamboo  curtains  elaborately  hung  with 
silken  cords  and  tassels,  beholding  all  be- 
neath him,  yet  unbeholden  of  any,  sat  the 
Emperor  in  the  regal  pomp  and  imposing 
dignity  of  his  sacred  state,  listening,  ap- 
proving, judging  and  awarding  as  the  con- 
test proceeded,   keenly  interested   in  the 

♦Japan,    its   History,    Arts   and  Literature,   by 
Captain  Brinkley. 


Ono  No  Komachi,  the  Japanese  poet  of  the  ninth  century. 

"The  flowers  fade,  'tis  true,  yet  the  changing  of  their  colors  foretell  their  end; 
But  love,  the  flower  of  the  human  heart,  in  life,  that  may  he  withered  ere  it  gives 
a  sign." 
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various  productions  on  the  theme  he  had 
himself  set.  Competitors  were  paired,  the 
umpire  named,  stanzas  read,  criticisms 
passed — the  merits  or  demerits  of  certain 
poems  discussed,  battles  of  rivalry  fought 
— the  winner  declared. 

In  such  a  society  gallantry  was  sure  to 
gain  ground,  and  we  are  told  that  the  men 
were  ever  ready  to  carry  on  sentimental 
adventures  and  the  ladies  were  not  dis- 
posed to  discourage  them.  The  declara- 
tion of  passion  was  masked  in  poetical 
symbolism  and  courtship  effected  through 
the  exchanging  of  verse  and  flowers.  Yet 
in  spite  of  the  weakening  excess  to  which 
all  this  tended,  elegance  and  refinement 
became  a  cult  and  literature  a  power  which 
has  never  since  declined. 

In  this  age  of  lax  morality,  Ono-No- 
Komachi  is  credited  with  keeping  un- 
stained from  the  least  breath  of  suspicion 
or  scandal  the  mirror  of  maiden  virtue. 
Many  were  the  suitors  that  wooed  her,  but 
all  in  vain.  She  appears  to  have  been 
unmoved  by  all  their  prayers  and  en- 
treaties, though  she  wrote  exquisitely  fresh 
and  delightfully  touching  love  lyrics  at 
the  poetical  gatherings  of  the  court. 

"Yumeji  ni  wa 
Ashi  mo  j^asumezu 

Kayoedomo 

Utsutsu  ni  hito   me 

Mishi  koto  wa  aradzu." 

"Though  in  my  dreams  my     feet    never 

resting,  I  follow, 
I  court  thee,  yet  in  my  waking  visions, 

alas,  not  even 
A  glimpse  of  thee  is  ever  vouchsafed  to 

me/' 

"Aki  no  yo  mo 
Na  no  mi  narikeri 

Au  to  ieba 
Kotozo  tomo  naku 
Akenuru  mono  wo." 

"Oh,  only  in  name  is  the  autumn  night 

long, 
For  when  we  two  meet,  ere  we  speak,  ere 

we  know, 
It  is  dawn." 

Some  say  that  it  was  her  ambition  that 
hardened  her  heart — that  she  aspired  to  be 
the  favorite  of  the  Emperor.     This  idea 


however,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  mere  sur- 
mise of  those  who  have  tried  to  interpret 
her  romantic  life.  There  is  nothing  to 
authorize  it  in  the  many  stories  relating 
to  Ouo-lSTo-Komachi,  which  tradition  has 
preserved  for  us.  May  she  not  have  had 
some  early  love  or  disappointment  and  re- 
mained faithful  to  its  memory  in  her 
•forced  renunciation  of  it.  It  would  surely 
not  be  far  fetched  to  put  such  an  interpre- 
tation upon  such  of  her  poems  as  these : 

"Utatane  ni* 
Koishiki  toki  wa 

Nubatamano 
Yumecho  mono  wa 
Tanomi  someteki." 

"One  day  while  longing  for  my  love,  I 
fell  asleep,  and  lo,  there  he  was  in  a  dream, 
since  then  my  certain  hope  is  placed  on 
fleeting  dreams." 

"Omoitsutsu 
Nurebaya  hito  no 

Miyetsuran 

Yume  to  shiriseba 

Samazara  mashi  wo." 

"In  a  vision  he  came,  when  thinking  of 
him  I  lay  down  to  sleep — had  I  known  it 
was  but  a  dream,  never  from  that  dream 
would  I  have  awakened." 

"Itosemete 

Koishiki  toki  wa 

Nubatamano 

Yoru  no  koromo  wo 

Kayeshi  tezo  nuru." 

"Oft  my  longings  overcame  me,  what 
then  is  left  me  but  to  reverse  my  coverlet 
to  conjure  up  a  vision  of  the  beloved."* 

One  man,  however,  whose  ardor  and  per- 
sistence, no  coldness,  no  refusal  could 
damp,  has  won  immortality  for  himself 
by  the  glory  of  his  wooing  and  has  made 
all  hearts  vibrate  since  with  the  sorrow 


♦Utatane,  a  nap  or  doze.  It  is  a  word  never 
used  to  describe  the  regular  sleep  at  night. 

*This  is  a  quaint  old  Japanese  superstition 
that  if  one  reverse  the  night  robe  or  the  cover- 
let one  will  be  rewarded  with  a  dream  of  the 
beloved  during  sleep.  This  recalls  the  English 
tradition  that  if  a  girl  puts  on  one  of  her  gar- 
ments inside  out  in  the  morning  she  is  sure  to 
meet  her  lover  during  the  course  of  the  day. 
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Kayoi  KomacH,  or  the  courting  of  Komachi  by  General  Fukahiisa. 
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of  his  story.     His  lamp  was  lit  and  his 
loins  girded  with  determined  purpose. 

Ono-No-Komachi  wearied  with  his  im- 
portunity— it  is  said — and  hoping  to  rid 
herself  of  this  too  faithful  lover  at  last 
told  General  Fukakusa  that  she  would 
marry  him  provided  that  he  was  ready  to 
prove  that  the  sincerity  of  his  devotion 
was  equal  to  his  profession  of  it.  How 
the  brave  General's  heart  must  have  leapt 
at  these  words,  and  how  eagerly  he  must 
have  waited  for  those  that  followed.  For 
one  hundred  nights  he  must  walk  to  her 
house  in  all  weathers.  If  he  failed  once 
he  must  lose  all  chance  of  winning  her. 
She  would  take  no  excuse.  So  she  de- 
creed. 

General  Fukakusa  loved  the  beautiful 
and  learned  lady  so  much  that  he  thought 
nothing  of  the  task  she  laid  upon  him. 
Willingly  he  performed  for  ninety-nine 
nights  out  of  the  hundred.  Harder  and 
harder  had  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Shrine 
of  Beauty  become,  for  winter  had  begun, 
and  snow  lay  deep  on  the  ground.  The 
last,  the  hundredth  night  came — midnight 
passed,  but  the  snow  lay  untrodden  in 
Ono-No-Komachi's  garden — the  silence 
under  the  stars  was  unbroken  by  the 
voice  of  Fukakusa  pleading  for  permission 
to  lay  his  head  on  the  wooden  dais  which 
supported  the  shafts  of  her  bullock  cart, 
which  had  served  him  as  a  pillow  for 
ninety-nine  long  nights. 

The  next  day  he  was  found  dead  in  the 
snow.  He  had  died  on  his  way  to  her 
the  very  night  which  was  to  have  ended 
hi?  arduous  probation  and  to  have  given 
him  the  prize  he  had  striven  so  hard  to 
win. 

How  one  wishes  to  make  the  past 
speak?  As  the  passionate  lover  sank  at 
last  on  his  cold  death  bed,  was  it  granted 
him  in  the  strange  foresight  that  comes 
with  death  to  know  that  Ono-No-Ko- 
maehi  would  wed  no  other  man  ?  Did  his 
spirit  pass  in  a  rapturous  vision  of  win- 
ning her  in  some  future  existence,  when 
her  proud  will  conquered  by  the  infinite 
pathos  of  his  youth,  lost  for  love  of  her, 
she  would  open  her  arms  to  him  as  the 
lotus  flower  with  a  burst  unfolds  its  night- 
sealed  petals  to  the  kiss  of  the  morning 
sun? 

With  a  true  great  love  no  woman  may- 
gamble  with  impunity,  and  ONO-NO-KO- 


MACHI  had  played  with  and  lost  beyond 
recall  a  faithful  heart.  Was  it  now  that 
she  woke  to  the  vanity  of  the  world— now 
that  her  soul  was  pierced  through  with 
the  melancholy  which  bedims  her  poems, 
for  with  those  short,  emotional  utterances 
there  always  comes  an  accompaniment — 
the  minor  melody  of  falling  tears.  What 
can  be  more  wistfully  or  hopelessly  sad 
than  this,  for  instance : 

"Wabi  nureba 

Mi  wo  ukikusa  no 

ISTe  wo  tayete 

Sasau  midzu  araba 

Inan  to  zo  omou." 

"\ 
"Overwhelmed  with  loneliness  and  dis- 
appointment, I  am  now  as  a  drifting  weed 
on  the  face  of  the  waters.  Why  should 
I  not  float  away  with  the  current  of  the 
stream  that  invites?" 

Suddenly  and  without  warning  she  van- 
ishes from  the  world.  After  this,  what 
became  of  her,  where  she  lived,  or  where 
she  died  is  a  matter  only  of  tradition. 
Merely  in  name  does  the  court's  darling 
and  pride  live  on,  for  her  noble  qualities 
and  the  excellence  of  her  mind,  the  tender 
sadness  of  her  poems,  even  more  than  her 
beauty,  had  engraven  her  memory  on  the 
hearts  of  all  who  had  ever  known  or  seen 
or  even  heard  of  her.  Her  verses  adorn 
the  pages  of  all  authologies  and  delight 
and  puzzle  the  reader  to  this  day. 

There  are  several  episodes  in  the  life  of 
KOMACHT  popularly  believed  which  have 
been  for  centuries  the  inspiration  of- many 
a  poem  and  picture  and  the  subject  not 
only  of  the  old  classical  dramas  or  NO 
dances,  but  also  of  the  Gidayu  or  Joruri, 
the  more  modern  and  popular  lyrical 
drama.  In  Japanese  art,  too,  are  these 
tales  often  told.  In  carvings,  in  ivory 
Netsulce,  on  sword  guards,  indeed  wherever 
a  motif  of  decoration  is  needed,  KOMA- 
CHI  appears  again  and  again.  More 
effectually,,  more  potently  than  any  his- 
tory or  biography,  these  lyric,  artistic  and 
dramatic  cameos  carry  on  her  name  from 
generation  to  generation  and  keep  alive 
the  wonderful  and  immutable  impression 
she  left  upon  the  heart  of  her  country. 
These  anecdotes  are  typical  of  the  woman 
as  an  unrelenting  beauty,  as  a  celebrated 


Amagoi  Komachi,  or  Komachi  praying  for  rain, 
heavenward  in  split  bamboo. 


She  holds  the  prayer  poem 
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poet  who  could  move  heaven  by  her  verse, 
as  a  triumphant  competitor,  and  last  and 
saddest  and  strangest  of  all  as  the  deso- 
late old  beggar. 

They  are  named  respectively: 
KAYOI   KOMACHI 
AMA-GOI  KOMACHI 
SOSHI  AKAI  KOMACHI 
SEKIDERA  KOMACHI     or    SOTOBA 
KOMACHI. 

KAYOI  KOMACHI  means  the  "Court- 
ing of  KOMACHI."  This  picture  illus- 
trates the  story  of  the  ardent  and  fatal 
wooing  of  the  General  Fukakusa,  de- 
scribed above.  A  handsome  warrior  dressed 
in  a  straw  coat  and  large  mushroom  hat  is 
depicted  battling  writh  the  driving  snow 
and  winter  wind,  while  away  in  the  dis- 
tance the  graceful  curves  of  a  Japanese 
roof  break  the  white  perspective.  That  is 
the  home  of  his  love,  ONO-NO  KOMA- 
CHI. 

AMA-GOI-KOMACHI  means  KOMA- 
CHI praying  for  rain. 

In  this  picture  a  beautiful  woman 
dressed  in  gorgeous  robes  is  standing  in 
the  open.  Her  raven  tresses  fall  in  a 
long  sweep  back  from  her  forehead  over 
her  shoulders  in  the  fashion  of  aristo- 
cratic ladies  of  that  day.  Her  long,  pale 
oval  face  shows  us  the  ideal  of  Japanese 
feminine  beauty  of  the  Heian  epoch.  As 
she  stands  there  she  is  the  embodiment  of 
passionless  beauty  and  exalted  dignity. 

Slowly  ONO-NO-KOMACHI  lifts  the 
scroll  heavenwards,  and  as  she  bows  her 
lovely  head  in  an  attitude  of  beseechment 
she  repeats  her  poem -prayer  aloud. 

According  to  tradition  Heaven  vouch- 
safed her  an  answer  at  once. 

Before  she  finishes  reading  the  poem, 
the  longed-for  rain  falls.  We  can  imagine 
the  jubilation  of  the  poor  farmers,  and 
with  what  reverence  and  thankfulness 
they  prostrate  themselves  before  her  as  she 
passes  on  her  way  back.  More  than  ever 
is  she  the  idol  of  the  land,  and  the  hom- 
age that  is  rendered  her  from  prince's 
palace  and  peasant's  hut  amounts  almost 
to  worship. 

SOSHI-AEAI-KOMACHI.  This  is 
the  third  anecdote.  SOSHI  means  "a 
book  or  manuscript,"  AEAI  means  "wash- 
ing;"  SOSHI-ARAI-KOMACHI  there- 
fore signifies  "KOMACHI"  washing  the 
book,  or  manuscript."     The  story  as  told 


in  the  NO  is  this.  The  Emperor,  as  us- 
ual, has  set  the  subject  for  one  of  the 
poetical  competitions  at  court,  and  the 
evening  before  the  literary  tournament  in 
the  Palace  KOMACHI  is  sitting  in  her 
room  composing  aloud.  Kuronushi,  her 
envious  rival,  sneaks  into  her  garden,  over- 
hears the  poem,  and  knows  it  to  be  better 
than  his.  He  determines  this  time  to 
prevent  her  from  winning  the  laurels. 

The  next  day  the  assembly  of  poets  and 
literati  meet  in  the  Imperial  Palace  in 
the  Seiryoden  Hall.  The  Emperor  pre- 
sides and  appoints  KI-NO-TStTEAY- 
UKI,  the  poet  laureate,  umpire,  who,  af- 
ter reading  the  poems  submitted  by  all 
present  declares  KOMACHI'S  to  be  the 
best. 

Kuronushi  then  says  that  KOMACHI 
is  guilty  of  flagrant  plagiarism,  that  the 
poem  which  she  has  passed  off  as  her  own 
is  to  be  found  in  the  MANYOSHU*  un- 
der the  section  of  summer,  and  to  prove 
his  statement  he  produces  the  old  auth- 
ology. 

KOMACHI  asks  to  see  the  book.  She 
sees  that  Kuronushi  has  himself  basely  in- 
serted her  poem,  for  the  ink  in  which  it 
is  written  is  fresh.  She  asks  permission 
to  wash  the  page.  The  Emperor  consent- 
ing, water  is  brought  in  a  lacquer  bowl.  As 
KQMACHI  immerses  the  page,  the  dis- 
honestly inserted  lines  wash  away,  leaving 
the  older  hieroglyphics  clear  and  bole!. 
KOMACHI  then  holds  the  book  up  to  the 
Emperor.  She  is  vindicated  beyond  all 
doubt.  Imagine  the  interest  of  the  learned 
group  around  the  poet,  the  breathless 
silence  as  she  proceeded  to  clear  herself — 
the  shame  and  chagrin  of  her  detractor. 

The  fourth  and  last  theme  is  called  SO- 
TOBA-KOMACHI*  and  represents  KO- 
MACHI in  her  decline  and  old  age.  She  is 
supposed  as  a  mendicant  beggar  at  the  age 
of  one  hundred  to  have  roved  about  the 
Seki  district,  and  to  have  been  seen  and 
interviewed  by  several  priests.  Here  the 
once  famous  poetess  is  depicted  sitting  for- 
lorn by  the  wayside  in  a  single  tattered 
cotton  gown.     Her  hair  is  white,  her  face 


♦MANYOSHU.  Collection  called  "Ten  Thou- 
sand Leaves,"  an  ancient  authology  of  the 
Nara  Period  containing-  poems  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  centuries,   completed  in  the  ninth. 

*A  SOTOBA  is  a  long,  narrow  wooden  tablet 
inscribed  with  a  text  from  the  Buddhist  scrip- 
ture and  set  up  near  a  grave  to  please  the 
spirit  of  the  departed. 


8o8hi  Ami  Komachi.  or  Komachi  washing  the  po£tn. 
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wrinkled,  her  limbs  withered,  her  back 
bent  with  the  weight  of  years.  Who  can 
believe  that  this  pitiable  creature  was  ever 
the  wonderful  KOMACHI  the  joy  of  an 
Emperor's  court,  the  darling  of  the  capi- 
tal. Even  to  this  day  "as  lovely  as  ONO- 
NO-KOMACHI"  means  a  superbly  beau- 
tiful woman.  Of  all  the  radiant  loveli- 
ness, of  all  the  pride  and  glory  of  her 
queenly  youth  nothing  remains  but  this. 

Whatever  the  cause,  whether  it  were  dis- 
appointment in  love,  or  weariness  of  life, 
or  remorse  for  the  death  of  her  suitor  (for 
which  either  her  heartlessness  or  coquetry 
were  answerable)  ONO-NO-KOMACHI 
was  great  in  her  desolation :  she  accepted 
no  palliation  as  a  smaller  spirit  would  have 
done.  She  hid  her  sorrow  from  the  world 
and  went  forth  alone  to  the  bitterness  of 
the  wilderness  she  had  so  wantonly  made 
for  herself. 

She  had  been  a  gambler  with  life  and 
love — perhaps  even  a  "poseuse,"  in  the 
golden  setting  of  that  brilliant  dilettante 
throng,  threading  pearls  of  song  and 
holding  the  sentimental  rosary  up  to  ad- 
miration, even  to  an  Emperor's  sight. 
Henceforth  divesting  herself  of  everything, 
she  embraced  absolute  poverty  and  sim- 
plicity, and  with  her  face  towards  the 
grave,  she  journeyed  out  a  solitary  pil- 
grimage in  the  wastes  of  life.  Her  re- 
nunciation is  complete,  its  mystery  more 
complete.  Silence  now  takes  the  place 
of  rippling  notes  of  verse — penance  of 
pleasure,  the  Buddhist  rosary  of  prayer  of 
her  chain  of  song.  Keen  must  the  an- 
guish have  been  which  quickened  the  deli- 
cate court  beauty  to  the  amazing  strength 
of  this  tremendous  change  from  which 
she  never  once  turned  back — though  we 
know  from  her  own  lips  that  she  remem- 
bered the  past. 

For  several  years  all  trace  of  her  was 
lost.  At  last  news  was  brought  to  the 
Court  of  KOMACHI's  whereabouts.  The 
Emperor  Yozei-in,  evidently  anxious  to 
know  something  of  the  lost  heroine,  sent 
a  court  Minister,  Yuki-Iye  by  name,  to 
her  with  this  poem : 

"Kumono  uye  wa 
Arishi  mukashi  ni 

Kawaranedo 
Michi   tamadare  no 

Uchi  ya  yukashiki?" 


"Above  the  clouds 
It  is  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  old 

Unchanged  still 
Have  you  no  fond  yearning  to  see  once 
more 

Behind  the  'Jewel-screen  ?'  " 

And  ONO-NO-KOMACHI  answered 
by  changing  one  syllable — one  Japanese 
letter — of  the  original.  The  slight  altera- 
tion thus  made  converting  the  interroga- 
tive verse  into  an  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 

"Kumono  uye  wa 
Arishi  mukashi  ni 

Kawaredomo 
Mishi  tamadare  no 

TJchizo   yukashiki." 

"Above  the  clouds 
It  is  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  old 

Unchanged  still 
I  yearn  once  more  to     see     behind     the 
'Jewel  screen.' " 

The  picture,  like  the  poem,  is  entitled 
OMU-KOMACHI  or  PAEEOT-KOMA- 
CHI,  because  in  her  reply  she  repeated,"  as 
a  parrot  does,  word  for  word  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  syllable)  the  Emperor's 
poem. 

!STo  life  could  so  aptly  manifest  the 
truth  of  the  favorite  and  dominate  tenet 
of  Buddhism,  or  preach  to  so  much  pur- 
pose the  priest's  pessimistic  inculcation 
of  the  illusion  and  impermanency  of 
human  existence,  the  pitiful  transitoriness 
of  all  things  .  earthly.  In  the  temple  of 
Kinkakuji  (the  Golden  Pavilion)  in  Ky- 
oto the  traveler  is  shown  to  this  day  a 
verv  realistic  and  horrible  representation 
of  "the  progress  of  ONO-NO-KOMA- 
CHI'S  decline.  The  figure  of  the  wo- 
man poet  arrayed  in  magnificent  court 
dress  is  painted  at  the  head  of  the  KA- 
KEMONO and  down  the  long  scroll  vari- 
ous stages  of  her  decay  are  shown,  till 
finally  she  dies  in  the  field,  and  her  body  is 
torn  to  pieces  and  devoured  by  wild  dogs. 
The  last  picture  in  the  series  is  that  of 
a  tomb. 

How  eloquent  are  these  tales  and  pic- 
tures, divided  into  two  periods  of  such 
utter  contrast,  the  fame  and  brilliance  of 
her  youth  emphasizing  the  obscurity .  and 


Stoba  Komachi,  or  Komachi  in  her  decline. 
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desolation  of  her  old  age.  What  light  and 
then  what  darkness!  What  glory  and 
then  what  gloom! 

In  the  Kohinshu  or  "Collection  of  Odes 
ancien  t  and  modern"  are  to  be  found  many 
poem?  of  ONO-NO-KOMACHI.  This 
collection  is  the  work  of  Ki-no-tsurayuki, 
a  poet  and  litterateur,  who  flourished  dur- 
ing the  tenth  century.  His  famous  pre- 
face to  the  Kokinshu  was  written  in  922. 
"It  has  to  this  day  a  reputation  of  being 
the  "ne  plus  ultra"  of  elegance  in  style. 
Later  literature  is  full  of  allusions  to  it, 
and  it  has  served  as  the  model  for  count- 
less similar  essays.  It  is  interesting  as 
the  first  attempt  to  discuss  such  a  philo- 
sophical question  as  the  nature  of  poetry 
in  a  thoughtful  spirit."* 

In  this  preface,  Tsurayuki  says  that 
ONO-NO-KOMACHI  has  feeling  in  her 
poems,  but  little  vigor.  She  is  like  a 
lovely  woman  who  is  suffering  from  ill- 
health,  and  then  he  adds  reflectively  that 
want  of  vigor  is  only  natural  in  a  woman's 
poetry.  It  is  in  this  preface  that  he 
places  her,  the  only  woman,  among  the  six 
best  poets  of  Japan.  Mahuchi,  a  later 
critic  (1679-1769),  places  her  above  all 
other  female  writers  of  verse. 

What  Sainte  Beuve  said  of  Alfred  de 
Musset  may  be  applied  to  KOMACHI, 
though  the  two  lives  have  no  other  simili- 
tude. 

"When  coming  face  to  face  with  pleas- 
ure at  some  festive  gathering,"  or  flower 
viewing  KOMACHI  "was  never  capti- 
vated by  the  smiling  surface;  in  her  in- 
ward deep  reflection  she  would  seek  the 
sadness  and  bitterness  underlying  it  all; 
apparently  abandoning  herself  to  the  joys 
of  the  moment,  she  would  murmur  in- 
wardly so  as  to  enhance  the  very  flavor  of 
enjoyment,  that  it  was  only  a  fleeting  sec- 
ond that  could  never  be  recalled.  In  every- 
thing she  sought  a  stronger  and  more 
acute  sensation  in  harmony  with  the  tone 
of  her  own  mind." 

"Tro  miyede 
TTtsuro  mono  wa 

Yo  no  naka  no 
Hito  no  kokoro  no 

Hana  ni  zo  arikeru." 

"The  flowers  fade,  'tis  true,  yet  by  the 
changing  of  their  colors  foretell  their  end, 


but  love,  the  flower  of  the  human  heart — 
in  life — that  may  be  withered  ere  it  gives 
a  sign." 

"Hana  no  iro  wa 
Utsnri  ni  kerina 

Itadzurani 
Wagami  yoni  furu 

Nagame  seshimani." 

"Color  of  the  flower 
Has  already  passed  away 

While  on  trivial  things 
Vainly  I  have  set  my  gaze. 

In  my  journey     through     the 
world."* 

There  is  a  double  play  of  meaning 
throughout  this  poem.  "Furu"  means  not 
only  the  falling  of  rain,  but  also  "fad- 
ing away"  or  "growing  old"  or  "passing," 
while  "Nagame"  means  not  only  to  gaze 
but  also  sounds  like  "long  rains" — "naga- 
ame" — which  ruin  the  cherry  blossoms. 
Thus  the  poet  identifies  her  beauty  with 
that  of  the  flowers  or  cherry  blossoms 
(hana  is  used  for  both),  and  the  com- 
parison drawn  is  between  the  uncon- 
scious change  in  the  hue  of  the  flowers 
and  the  idle  slipping  away  of  the  life  of 
the  writer  while  her  mind  was  set  on  the 
vanities  of  the  world.  One  of  the  great- 
est literary  authorities,  Moto  Ori  Nobu- 
naga  says  that  in  the  ancient  language, 
"yo  ni  furu,"  which  in  the  above  transla- 
tion is  rendered  as  "passing  through  the 
world,"  meant  "love  passages"  or  love 
conversations,  so  that  according  to  Mot 
Ori  Nobunaga  her  beauty  faded  while  she 
was  absorbed  in  the  pre-occupation  of 
some  love  affair. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  poem  is 
a  reflection  on  the  vanity  of  life,  where 
the  poet  uses  the  ephemeral  flowers  as  a 
symbol  of  beauty. 

Great  as  is  the  worship  with  which  the 
names  of  such  heroes  and  nation-makers 
as  Hideyoshi  and  Iyeyasu  are  handed 
down  to  posterity  that  which  enshrines 
the  memory  of  ONO-NO  KOMACHI  is 
as  great  in  its  degree  though  different  in 
quality.  It  is  as  immutable  as  it  is  im- 
mortal.     Only  an  unhappy,   fragile   and 

*Aston's   Japanese   Literature. 
*Pro.     Clay     Macaulay's     translation     Asiatic 
Society  translations. 
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ViPfl-n-H-fril    wnman     slip  l-ioo    lpft   an    iTrmrp<3<;       Goddess    is    the    centre    of    the    Shinto    religion. 

oeauimu  woman,  sne  nas  leit  an  mypiess     Jingo  Kog.0(  an  BmpresSj  flrst  conqUered  Korea 

On   the  Sentiment  01  her  COimtry  that   Will  and  opened   up  the   introduction   of  Korean   and 

no   or  naoo   qwq-it-  Chinese    civilizations.      The    Heian    authoresses 

nevei    pass  away.  mentioned   in    this    paper   created   Japanese   lit- 

"  erature,    and    later    on    in    the    wonderful    and 

N.    B. — It   is   to   be   noted   that  women   in   old  military  Kamakura  epoch,  it  was  a  woman,  the 

Japan   held   a   high   position.     It  was   the   intro-  widow   of   the   Shogun   Toritomo,    the   Nun   Sho- 

duction    of    Buddhism    and    Confucianism    from  gun.  the  great  Masako,  who  on  the  death  of  her 

China  which  depreciated  women.     The  great  an-  husband,    ruled    Japan,    at    the    most    turbulent 

cestress   of   the   Emperor,    Amaterasu,    the   Sun-  period  of  its  history,    for  twenty-five   years. 

-      ■ 
PRINCE    HIROBUNI    ITO 

BY    AN  ADMIRER 


Prince  Hirobuni  Ito  was  assassinated  at  Harbin  in  Manchuria  on  the  morning 
of  October  26th.  He  had  gone  to  Harbin,  traveling  through  Manchuria  and  vis- 
iting the  scenes  of  the  great  struggle  between  Japan  and  Russia  for  the  specific 
purpose,  it  is  believed,  of  meeting  there  the  Russian  Minister  of  Finance,  M.  Ko- 
kovtzov,  with  regard  to  the  strengthening  of  the  entente  between  Japan  and  Rus- 
sia and  a  general  understanding  as  between  Russia,  Japan  and  China  as  to  the 
future  of  Manchuria.  Immediately  after  leaving  the  special  train  which  had  con- 
veyed him  to  Harbin,  where  he  had  conferred  for  a  few  minutes  with  the  Russian 
Minister,  who  came  to  the  platform  to  meet  him,  Prince  Ito  was  shot  down  by  a 
man  who  stepped  close  to  him,  and,  before  he  could  be  prevented,  fired  six  shots. 
Three  bullets  took  effect,  two  entering  the  lungs  and  one  the  abdomen  of  the  vic- 
tim. Prince  Ito  died  twenty  minutes  after  the  attack.  His  assassin  was  arrested 
and  handed  over  by  the  Russian  authorities  to  Japanese  jurisdiction.  This  itself  was 
a  significant,  im,mediate  effect  of  the  assassination  of  Prince  Ito,  and  perhaps  indica- 
tive of  the  course  Russia  intended  to  follow,  notwithstanding  assertions  of  the  in- 
tention of  both  Russia  and  Japan  to  claim  rights  in  Manchuria  not  taken  into 
consideration  at   the   time   of  the  making  of  the  Portsmouth  treaty. 

Hirobuni  Ito  was  69  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death;  he  represented  more 
thoroughly  the  democracy  of  Japan  than  any  other  living  man.  Born  an  humble 
villager,  hardly  to  be  reckoned  even  among  the  Samurai  class,  he  rose  purely  by 
his  own  abilities  to  the  highest  position  in  the  land  outside  of  royalty  and  princes 
of  the  blood.  He  was  the  friend  and  advisor  of  the  Emperor  himself;  he  was  the 
idol  of  the  people;  he  was  the  uncrowned  king  of  Korea;  he  was  the  best-known 
statesman  in  the  Far  East,  both  at  home  and  abroad;  he  had  earned  and  won  the  re- 
spect and  the  confidence  of  his  Emperor,  of  his  people  and  of  the  Chancellories  of 
Europe  and  America.  His  death  was  a  source  of  woild-wide  sorrow  and  an  ines- 
timable loss  to  his  country. 

There  is  no  evidence,  however,  notwithstanding  predictions  to  the  contrary,  that 
liis  death  has  caused  any  change  in  the  policies  of  Japan  either  at  home  or 
abroad;  in  fact,  assurances  have  been  given  by  the  Premier  and  the  Elder  States- 
men (sent  out,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  by  request  of  the  Emperoi-  himself)  that 
the  spirit  of  Ito  still  lives  in  Japan,  and  the  wishes  of  the  aged  statesman  will  be 
token  into  consideration  for  a  long  time  to  come,  certainly  while  the  present  gen- 
eration  continues. — Editor  Overland  Monthly. 


FOR  THE  NOBLES  and  gentry  eans  I  intend  to  devote  my  entire  abilities 

of  Korea  I  care  nothing;  they  and  in  their  interest  to  control  Korea." 
are   the   vultures   who  have    fed  A   small,    grizzled,    plain    man.    almost 

upon  the  entrails  of  the  people  ugly,  uttered  this  significant  sentence,  one 

of  Korea.    It  is  for  the  ten  million  of  the  morning  in  September  some  two  years  and 

mass  of  the  poor  and  down-trodden  Kor-  three  months  ago.     As  he  spoke  he  grew, 
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until  Ito  assumed  the  size  of  Ito  in  deal- 
ing with  men  and  with  things.  It  was 
no  smiling  utterance;  on  the  contrary, 
there  was  a  grim  set  of  the  jaw,  and  the 
eyes  narrowed  down  almost  to  slits.  The 
depth  of  feeling  was  quite  apparent,  but 
impossible  to  plumb,  as  is  always  the  case 
in  dealing  with  the  people  of  his  country; 
in  fact  on  this  occasion  more  feeling  was 
shown  than  is  usual,  but.  Ito  (then  not  a 
Prince  by  half  an  hour),  had  grasped  the 
whole  situation  of  Korea,  and  the  man, 
himself  of  the  common  people,  now  a  no- 
ble aDd  a  gentleman  by  title  and  by  rank, 
showed  the  sympathy  he  felt  for  the  mass. 

The  utterance  was  made  on  the  morn- 
ing Marquis  Ito  was  about  to  become  a 
Prince;  before  the  conversation  was  over 
he  was  summoned  to  the  presence  of  his 
Emperor  to  receive  the  last  and  highest 
reward  in  the  gift  of  a  grateful  monarch. 

Through  thirty  years  at  least  it  may  be 
said  that  the  hand  of  Ito  had  done  the 
tracing  of  the  destiny  of  Japan. 

Always  a  man  for  peace  and  a  man  of 
peace,  he  carried  on  his  body  the  marks 
•of  war  and  wounds  earned  in  the  upward 
struggle  of  his  country.  It  was  not  a 
meteoric  career,  for  the  man,  worn,  griz- 
zled and  gray,  was  nigh  on  to  three  score 
years  and  ten.  He  was  no  carpet  knight  or 
courtier;  he  never  bent  .the  pregnant 
hinges  of  the  knee  to  monarch  or  million- 
aire, but  with  one  set  purpose,  the  advance- 
ment of  Japan  and  the  betterment  of  the 
people,  he  had  moved  through  the  youth 
.and  the  prime  of  life  to  virile  old  age  un- 
daunted by  the  opposition  and  always 
"thrilled  with  the  joy  of  battle  against 
heavy  odds,  if  those  odds  stood  in  the 
pathway  of  -his  ambitions  for  his  country 
.and  his  people. 

As  I  sat  across  the  table  from  him  on 
that  memorable  morning,  two  years  ago, 
and  as  the  Eesident  General  of  Korea, 
the  ruler  of  that  country,  in  fact,  spoke, 
I  looked  back  over  the  years  of  his  his- 
tory and  realized  that  the  day  of  the 
nobles  and  the  gentry  of  Korea,  who  had 
wallowed  in  wealth  produced  by  others, 
was  at  an  end. 

Ito  proposed  to  regenerate  Korea,  and 
in  the  regeneration  of  Korea,  corruption, 
•dishonesty,  graft  and  all  the  other  abomi- 
nations of  the  past  four  hundred  years 
would,  if  this  little  man  could  but  have 


the  years  and  the  strength  to  carry  out 
his  object,  be  swept  away  and  forgotten. 
Before  him  lay  the  sunshine  of  hope  for 
ten  million  people,  now  in  their  darkest 
hour.  He  found  them  hopeless  and  sunk 
in  the  absolute  apathy  of  despair.  Up 
in  Seoul  a  dissolute  court  reveled  in  what 
they  were  pleased  to  term  luxuries  and 
squandered  the  poor  yen  earned  by  the 
women,  the  children  and  the  old  men  of 
Korea,  that  their  Emperor  might  revel 
and  their  nobles  and  their  gentry  feed 
well. 

Ito  was  looking  back  himself  as  he  spoke 
of  the  vultures.  He  had  known  a  time 
when  things  looked  very  dark  indeed  for 
the  poorer  people  of  Japan.  Perhaps  he 
was  at  the  moment  back  in  the  obscure  vil- 
lage of  Chosu,  with  a  mother  bent  with 
age  and  worn  with  work  and  travail;  he 
had  seen  that  darkest  hour  and  he  had  seen 
the  dawn.  Now  an  Emperor  had  sent 
him  to  Korea,  there  to  rule  a  people  and 
there,  while  adding  to  the  safety  of  Japan, 
to  bring  hope  and  some  degree  of  happi- 
ness to  the  homes  of  the  ten  million  peo- 
ple of  whom  he  had  just  spoken. 

This  was  just  two  years  and  one  month 
before  he  fell  gasping  upon  the  platform 
of  Harbin,  and  his  life's  work  was  over. 
He  had  died  for  Korea,  willingly,  prob- 
ably gratefully,  for  he  had  not  died  before 
his  object  had  been  accomplished. 

It  was  no  new  thing  for  Ito  to  warn  a 
physician  that  bandages  might  be  needed 
at  any  moment;  at  other  crises  and  at 
other  times  in  Japan,  when  working  and 
fighting  for  the  advancement  of  the  mass 
of  the  people  (not  for  the  nobles  and  gen- 
try of  Japan)  this  little  man  had  gone  in 
danger  of  his  life.  For  years  the  pistol 
of  the  assassin  had  been  held  pointed  at 
his  heart  and  he  knew  it;  as  he  rose  each 
day  he  knew  it  might  be  his  last,  and  he 
made  no  secret  of  it,  but  rather  made  jest 
and  spoke  lightly  of  the  danger. 

The  man  who  killed  him  will  go  to  his 
just  reward,  only  as  a  result  of  the  law 
that  says  "an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for 
a  tooth,  a  life  for  a  life."  That  is  an  ex- 
act law,  but  the  spirit  and  the  actual  hand 
that  pointed  the  pistol  that  robbed  Japan 
of  Prince  Ito  in  the  flesh  was  not  the  hand 
of  a  man  avenging  a  country's  wrongs, 
for  his  country  had  no  wrongs  to  avenge 
upon  Hirobuni  Ito.  The  hand  that  pointed 


Prince  II.  I  to. — Prince  I  to  was  killed  by  an  assassin,  a  Korean,  while  on  a  visit  to 
Manchuria.  This  photograph  of  Prince  I  to  is  taken  in  the  uniform  of  Resident 
General  of  Korea. 
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the  pistol  was  held  in  place  by  the  venge- 
ful influence  of  those  who  had  been 
robbed  of  their  opportunities,  and  the  eye 
that  passed  over  the  muzzle  to  the  sight 
of  the  revolver  was  the  vengeful  eye  of  the 
vulture  that  had  fed  upon  the  entrails  of 
the  common  people  of  Korea  for  the  last 
400  years  and  which  now,  starving,  dis- 
credited and  desperate,  sought  and  found 
its  vengeance  in  the  body  of  its  greatest 
enemy  and  of  Korea's  best  friend. 

Hirobuni  Ito  was  the  man  who  gave 
Japan  a  constitution.  True,  the  Emperor 
signed  it  and  the  Emperor  consented  to  it, 
but  Ito  drew  it  up.  There  are  men  now 
living  in  Japan  who  will  tell  you  of  the 
morning  the  constitution  was  actually 
signed;  it  was  a  tense  moment  in  the  his- 
tory of  Japan.  The  life  of  each  man  con- 
cerned was  not  Avorth  many  minutes' 
purchase.  The  constitution  was  signed  be- 
tween the  hours  of  midnight  and  of  dawn, 
and  the  moment  it  was  signed,  soldiers 
sprang  to  attention  and  ran  the  cartridges 
home  in  the  breech  of  their  rifles.  Ito 
won  for  Japan  her  present  standing  in 
the  comity  of  nations. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known,  but 
nevertheless  it  is  a  fact  that  Ito  was  not 
the  name  under  which  the  dead  Prince 
came  into  this  world.  His  first  name  was 
Shunsuke,  and  his  parents  were  villagers. 
As  an  orphan  he  was  adopted  into  the  fam- 
ily of  Juzo  Ito,  a  Samurai  of  the  Chosu 
clan.  He  was  a  student,  and  as  early  as 
1860  commenced  the  study  of  English.  In 
1863  his  first  great  venture  in  life  gave 
him  an  insight  into  the  outside  world. 
Much  had  been  heard  in  Japan  of  the  arts 
and  crafts  and  the  methods  of  war  in 
England,  and  there  burned  in  the  breast 
of  the  boy  a  desire  to  see  other  lands  and 
other  people,  and  see  those  things  he  had 
read  about.  He  undertook  to  go  to  Eng- 
land; the  law  of  the  land  imposed  the 
penalty  of  death  upon  any  Japanese  who 
went  abroad,  but  Ito,  even  thus  early,  did 
not  put  his  life  in  the  balance  where  he 
believed  his  act  would  be  to  the  benefit  of 
his  country.  It  is  a  long  story.  The 
chosen  companion  of  the  young  Ito 
was  the  present  Marquis  Inouye,  and 
the  two  set  about  to  discover  a  way  to 
evade  watchful  authorities  and  to  have 
themselves  smuggled  out  of  Japan.  It 
would  not  do,  perhaps,  to  tell  who  it  was 


and  what  foreigner  acted  as  go-between; 
he  now  lives  in  Tokyo,  an  old  man,  re- 
spected of  all,  and  he,  knowing  Ito  for 
forty  years,  loved  him  and  respected  him. 
Anyhow,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  well 
known  house  of  Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co., 
then  the  princeling  merchants  of  the  Far 
East,  was  selected  as  the  agent,  and  Ito 
and  Inouye  were  smuggled  aboard  a 
steamer  bound  for  Shanghai.  They  boarded 
the  steamer  at  Yokohama,  having  that 
same  afternoon  cut  themselves  away  from 
tradition  and  from  custom.  The  two 
swords  of  the  Samurai  had  been  bestowed 
for  safe-keeping  among  friends  without 
any  information  being  given  as  to  the 
reason ;  their  queues  were  cut  off,  and 
adopting  the  disguise  of  the  despised  mer- 
chant, the  boys  entered  Yokohama.  Ar- 
rived in  Yokohama,  the  captain  refused  to 
take  them  on  board,  having  discovered  at 
the  last  moment  that  it  was  against  the 
law  to  smuggle  Japanese  out  of  the  land. 
The  story  has  it  that  Ito  and  Inouye 
solved  the  problem  in  true  Samurai  man- 
ner; the  interview  between  the  captain 
and  the  young  men  occurred,  it  is  said,  in 
one  of  the  waiting  rooms  of  Jardine,  Math- 
eson &  Co.'s  building  in  Yokohama.  When 
the  captain  refused  to  take  the  men,  Ito, 
who  had  retained  his  dagger,  or  short 
sword,  drew  it  and  calmly  said  that  both 
he  and  his  companion  would  there  and 
then  commit  harikari  unless  they  were 
taken  on  board :  they  had  cut  their  queues, 
discarded  their  dress,  disposed  of  their 
swords ;  they  were  disgraced,  would  be  im- 
prisoned and  probably  executed  if  they  at- 
tempted to  return.  The  captain  saw  the 
quandary  and  yielded. 

The  story  of  the  trip  to  England  in  the 
light  of  the  personalities  of  the  men,  who 
afterwards  became  the  greatest  in  the  land, 
is  amusing  and  of  intense  interest.  The 
story  has  it  that,  arriving  in  Shanghai, 
where  money  had  been  left  for  them,  the 
agent  understood  that  Ito  and  Inouye  pre- 
ferred to  ship  before  the  mast  on  a  sailing 
vessel,  and  the  young  men  were  according- 
ly shipped  as  seamen.  On  their  way  to 
London  they  gambled  with  the  sailors  and 
were  stripped  of  all  their  money  with  the 
exception  of  one  dollar  which,  arriving  in 
London  after  a  hard  trip  with  nothing  but 
salt  pork  and  hard  tack,  Inouye  was  given, 
with  which  to  purchase  some  food.     As. 
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Prince  Ito  always  laughingly  told  the 
story,  there  was  a  certain  sting  in  it  in 
view  of  the  frequent  charge  of  the  im- 
morality of  the  Japanese  small  merchants. 
Ito  says  Inouye,  unable  to  speak  the  lan- 
guage, went  up  into  the  small  side  street 
near  the  docks,  and  spying  some  cakes  in 
the  window,  walked  in,  produced  his  dol- 
lar and  pointed  to  the  cakes;  the  woman 
behind  the  counter  put  four  cakes  in  a 
bag,  gave  him  the  parcel  and  took  the  dol- 
lar. They  had  heard  something  about  the 
high  cost  of  living  in  England  and  began 
to  realize  it.  Ito  always  declared  that  In- 
ouye only  ate  one  of  the  cakes,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  he  lost  his  way  on 
getting  back  to  the  ship  and  was  taken  to 
a  police  station  before  he  was  returned  on 
board.  Finally,  however,  the  agents  of 
Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co.  located  them  and 
they  were  placed  in  connection  with  their 
friends. 

One  may  imagine  if  possible  the  future 
Prince  and  the  future  Marquis  of  Japan 
swabbing  the  decks  under  the  rope's  end 
of  a  burly  bo'sun  of  a  tea  clipper  bound 
for  London. 

On  this  occasion  they  were  not  long 
away  from  their  native  land,  for  one  day 
somebody  asked  Ito  where  he  came  from; 
he  replied  from  Chosu,  whereupon  his 
questioner  showed  him  a  copy  of  the  Lon- 
don Times,  in  which  an  account  was  given 
of  the  action  of  the  Chosu  forts  in  firing 
upon  a  steamer,  and  shortly  afterwards 
upon  a  French  despatch  boat,  and  the 
Netherlands'  man-of-war  Medusa.  Ito 
and  Inouye  determined  it  was  time  for 
them  to  return  and  join  their  clan — there 
was  fighting  in  sight.  Returning  to  Yo- 
kohama, Ito  and  Inouye  had  the  same  dif- 
ficulty in  landing  as  they  had  had  in  go- 
ing aboard.  It  was  here  that  Ito's  clever- 
ness came  in. 

At  that  time,  Sir  Rutherford  Allcock 
was  the  British  minister,  and  Ito, 
realizing  the  difficulty  of  the  long  journey 
from  Yokohama  to  Chosu,  approached  him 
and  offered,  if  taken  to  Chosu,  to  secure 
the  submission  of  the  clansmen  and  repara- 
tion for  the  damage  done  in  firing  upon 
the  British  ship.  Allcock  agreed,  and  Ito 
and  Inouye  were  sent  on  a  British  war 
ship  to  a  point  where  they  could  best 
reach  Chosu.  Ito  did  his  best  to  prevail 
upon  his  countrymen     to     submit,     but 


failed,  and  in  September,  1864,  the  bat- 
teries were  attacked  and  completely  de- 
stroyed by  the  naval  forces  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, France  and  the  Netherlands,  accom- 
panied by  a  .small  steamer  representing 
the  United  States.  It  was  in  this  con- 
nection that  Ito  entered  into  the  field  of 
diplomacy,  and  after  the  treaty  opening 
the  straits  of  Shimonoseki  he  commenced 
his  real  career,  but  not  before  he  ran  the 
danger  of  execution  for  having  gone 
abroad ;  in  this  crisis  he  was  saved  by  the 
influence  of  a  well-known  politician  of 
the  clan. 

In  the  year  I860  Ito  became  a  ronin, 
that  is  to  say,  a  detached  Samurai,  he  and 
Inouye  having  made  up  their  minds  that 
the  only  way  to  save  their  country  was  to 
bring  about  foreign  complications,  and, 
having  foresworn  allegiance  to  their  clan 
and  thereby  freed  their  lord  from  any  re- 
sponsibility, in  the  year  1865  Inouye  and 
Ito,  together  with  other  well  known  men 
now  living  in  Japan,  and  among  the  most 
respected  by  foreigners,  planned  and  car- 
ried out  the  coup  by  which  the  British  Le- 
gation was  attacked  and  burned  down. 
This  affair  hastened  the  downfall  of  the 
Shogun's  Government,  which  was  the  ob- 
ject Inouye  and  Ito  most  sought.  Then 
came  a  long  period  of  struggle  for  exist- 
ence of  the  feudal  lords  who  were,  by  the 
skillful  diplomacy  of  Ito,  finally  quitted 
of  their   feudal  privileges. 

In  the  year  1878,  the  Home  Minister, 
Okubo,  was  assassinated  by  the  adherents 
of  Saigo.  Ito  succeeded  him,  and  in  1881 
Ito,  and  Tto  practically  alone,  secured  from 
the  Emperor  the  imperial  edict  convoking 
a  national  assembly  in  1890  and  granting 
representative  Government  in  Japan. 

After  an  absence  of  two  years  in  Amer- 
ica, Ito  returned  and  commenced  the  work 
of  framing  the  constitution.  In  this  he 
was  assisted  chiefly  by  Viscount  Inouye 
and  Viscount  Miyoji  Ito,  the  latter  be- 
ing his  most  confidential  assistant  and 
secretary,  who  to-day  has  practically  taken 
charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Ito  household. 

After  1880  Ito  had  his  first  connection 
with  Korea  in  the  sense  that  because  of 
Korea  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Li  Hung 
Chang  bearing  upon  Korea,  which  treaty 
was  the  eventual  cause  of  the  war  with 
China,  commencing  1891. 

Through  the  changing  periods  of  Jap- 
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anese  politics  since  1885  it  may  safely  be 
said  that  no  single  move  has  been  made 
without  first  being  approved  by  Prince 
Ito.  Unquestionably  he  has  stood  closer  to 
the  throne  in  body  and  in  spirit  than  any 
one  man  in  Japan;  not  even  his  old 
political  enemy  and  close  personal  friend, 
Prince  Yamagata,  was  ever  able  to  get 
within  the  same  distance,  or  at  least  to 
find  as  cordial  a  reception,  though  Yama- 
gata unquestionably  has  the  confidence 
and  the  very  high  regard  of  his  august 
master. 

No  change  has  been  effected  in  Japan 
without  its  element  of  personal  danger  to 
the  leaders  in  the  movements;  it  may 
therefore  be  imagined  how  frequently  this 
small  body,  containing  a  big  mind,  ran 
the  risk  of  the  fate  which  he  met  on  Oc- 
tober 26,  1909. 

So  much  for  the  public  career  of  Prince 
Ito.  The  history  of  it  as  it  will  be  writ- 
ten some  day  will  rank  with  the  per- 
sonal history  of  great  statesmen  of  the 
world.  Much  has  been  written  and  more 
has  been  said  of  the  private  life  of  the 
dead  statesman.  There  will  always  be 
traducers  of  the  great.  The  mongrel  al- 
ways snaps  at  the  heels  of  the  thorough- 
bred, and  Ito,  being  thoroughbred, 
laughed  at  traducers.  It  were  better, 
therefore,  perhaps,  not  to  repeat  any  of 
the  foul  calumnies  that  have  been  uttered 
and  the  aspersions  that  have  been  cast  up- 
on the  private  life  of  the  old  man. 
Through  all  his  marvelous  career  he  re- 
tained his  youth,  as  few  men  have  done. 
There  was  nothing  he  loved  more  than  to 
take  off  the  garb  of  officialdom,  and  loos- 
ening his  collar  and  unbuttoning  his  mind 
tell  and  listen  to  stories,  all  with  a  good 
point,  which  he.  loved  well,  being  a  man 
of  humor.  He  loved,  too,  to  smoke  a 
large  black  Havana  cigar  (and  there  was 
no  better  judge  of  a  cigar  in  the  Far 
East),  to  drink  his  whisky  and  soda,  and 
occasionally  to  indulge  in  a  game  of  poker 
with  the  boys.  Those  Westerners  who 
thought  that  the  game  of  poker  can  be 
played  only  by  Americans  were  liable  to 
find  themselves  mistaken  in  a  midnight 
session  with  the  Prince.  No  stakes  ap- 
palled him,  because  for  money  he  cared 
not  a  jot.  Nothing  amused  him  more  than 
to  catch  the  other  fellow  in  a  bluff;  it  de- 
lighted his  verv  soul  and  tickled  him  to- 


.his  toes.  For  the  rest  of  it,  one  of  the 
most  marvelous  things  about  him  was  the 
strain  he  could  stand  in  official  and  pri- 
vate life ;  official  dinners  where  the  wine 
ran  freely  found  him  taking  his  share  with 
the  best  and  left  him  clear-headed  and  as- 
tute. 

The  last  public  function  attended  by 
Prince  Ito  in  Japan  was  given  to  the  In- 
ternational Press  Association  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Premier.  At  this  dinner, 
Count  Okuma,  the  Sage  of  Waseda,  old 
time  friend  and  political  opponent  of 
Prince  Ito,  Count  Komura,  the  Foreign 
Minister  and  other  distinguished  men, 
were  present.  Prince  Ito's  rallying  of 
Count  Okuma  and  the  latter's  prompt  re- 
torts were  the  delight  of  the  table.  It 
was  a  free  and  easy  dinner,  and  perhaps 
the  speeches  then  made  may  become  his- 
toric. After  dinner.  Prince  Ito,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Privy  Council,  friend  of  the 
Emperor,  Prince  and  greatest  man  in 
Japan,  sat  delightedly  among  a  group 
of  forty  or  fiftf  newspapermen,  many  of 
whom  had  in  the  course  of  their  writings 
attacked  him  or  belonged  to  the  papers 
in  opposition,  but  all  of  whom  loved  the 
old  man,  and  there  for  half  an  hour  he 
wrote  his  name  and  poems  (for  Ito  Was 
no  mean  poet)  upon  the  back  and  front 
of  menu  cards,  even  going  so  far  as  to 
cover  a  silk  handkerchief  with  a  poem 
from  his  pen. 

In  the  September  of  two  years  before, 
Prince  Ito  had  outlined  his  intentions 
with  regard  to  Korea  to  the  writer  of  this 
article.  What  he  had  outlined — his  in- 
tentions and  his  promises — had  been  car- 
ried out  and  fulfilled  in  every  detail  to 
the  very  letter.  He  had  cared  for  the 
common  people  of  Korea;  he  had  not 
cared  for  or  been  dictated  to  by  the  no- 
bles and  gentry  of  Korea ;  Korea  was  in 
the  course  of  regeneration  and  the  dawn 
of  hope  had  come.  And  so  on  the  night 
of  this  dinner  of  the  International  Press 
Association,  after  he  had  delighted  the 
newspaper  boys  and  received  thanks,  he 
himself,  smiling  and  smoking  his  big 
cigar,  took  me  by  the  arm  and  led  me  to 
a  corner  and  told  me  why  he  was  going 
to  Manchuria,  what  his  hopes  were,  and 
what  the  future  held  in  store  as  to  the 
policy  of  Japan  towards  China,  Eussia 
and  the  rest  of  the  wide,  wide  world.    He 
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went  purely  on  his  own  initiative;  he 
went  for  his*  own  pleasure  and  he  went  for 
his  own  information :  the  initiative  of 
Ito  was  always  to  do  something  good  for 
the  advancement  of  his  country  and 
mankind  at  large;  this  was  also  his  pleas- 
ure and  the  information  to  be  gained 
in  Manchuria  was  unquestionably  of  the 
most  momentous  importance  in  the-mak- 
ing  of  the  history  of  the  future. 


What  Prince  Ito  said  upon  that  night 
and  the  programme  he  outlined  will,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  be  carried  out  to  the  let- 
ter; there  is  reason  to  hope  it  will  be, 
for  the  spirit  of  Ito  lives  and  will  remain 
strong  in  Japan,  but  what  he  outlined 
and  what  he  promised  and  what  he  hoped 
upon  that  night  I  am  not  yet  at  liberty 
to  make  public. 

That's  another  story. 


TOKYO 

The    Leading    City    of   the    Far    East.       Its    Life    and    Characteristics 
BY    C.    E.    FERGUSON 


THIS  IS  NOT  a  guide-book  story 
of  Tokyo;  it  is  a  suggestion 
from  one  who  has  lived  in  that 
strange  city  a  few  years,  given 
to  the  tourist  and  prospective  visitor.  Not 
one  sightseer  or  visitor  to  Tokyo  out  of  a 
hundred  knows  anything  of  the  city  when 
he  goes  away.  There  are  certain  beaten 
paths  to  be  followed  leading  all  of  them 
from  the  Imperial  Hotel  or  one  of  the 
minor  hotels  of  Tokyo  to  the  shrines  and 
the  parks  and  the  curio  dealers'  shops.  But 
Tokyo  is  something  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary tourist  finds  it. 

A  city  of  vast  distances,  it  is  true,  but 


a  city  of  tremendous  interest;  historic  at 
every  point,  representative  of  old  and  new 
Japan,  with  the  old  home  of  the  Shoguns 
buried  in  its  heart  and  its  magnificent 
rnoats  and  walls  of  three  or  four  or  five 
hundred  years  ago,  a  drive  or  a  walk 
through  Tokyo,  even  without  a  willing 
guide  or  friend,  cannot  but  tell  the  story 
of  a  city  and  a  country  with  a  past  and 
a  city  and  a  country  with  a  future. 

Standing  at  some  point  of  vantage  above 
Tokyo  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  one's-self 
in  a  city  of  nearly  two  million  people.  The 
rolling  Red  Hill  (Akasaka),  the  wooded 
slopes  of  Azabu  and  the  unending  plains 
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of  Asaknsa  afford  observation  and  inter- 
est for  many  a  day. 

As  Professor  W.  E.  Griffis  has  said,  the 
history  of  the  streets  of  a  city  is  often  the 
history  of  the  city  itself,  and  the  names 
of  the  thoroughfares  of  Tokyo  are  in  a 
sense  a  mirror  of  national  history.  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
the  streets  of  Tokyo  there  is  no  reference 
to  great  battles  or  victories;  in  fact,  noth- 
ing evidencing  the  great  militarist  spirit 
or  past  for  which  Japan  is,  by  the  ig- 
norant, given  so  much  credit.  True,  Japan 


vanquished,  or  the  names  of  fields  whereon 
the  conflict  waged.  One  of  the  most  fre- 
quently found  names  is  that,  however,  of 
the  warrior  emperor  Hachiman;  wrestlers, 
too,  and  some  individuals,  and  one  name 
brings  us  to  Will  Adams,  buried  in  Japan ; 
the  street  named  after  him  is  "Anjincho,"' 
perhaps  the  only  street  named  after  a  Eu- 
ropean. The  chief  idea  carried  out  in  the 
nomenclature  of  the  streets  of  Tokyo  is 
that  characteristic  of  Japan — the  love  of 
nature  and  of  scenery.  The  official  direc- 
tor}r  of  Tokyo  shows  that  two-thirds  of  the 
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has  been  the  theatre  of  conflict  and  of  war 
and  revolution  for  many  centuries,  but 
the  people  of  Japan  delight  to  call  their 
country  the  Land  of  Great  Peace.  Japan 
has  never  been  invaded  and  Japan  has  been 
to  a  very  large  extent  without  foreign 
enemies.  Hence,  while  Yedo,  now  known 
as  Tokyo,  with  its  narrow  streets,  has 
echoed  to  the  clang  of  war  continuously  in 
the  past,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  streets  were  not  named  after  victors  or 


names  of  the  streets  are  derived  from 
nature.  The  mountain  of  Fuji  San  is  to 
be  seen  from  many  points  in  Tokyo,  and 
for  this  reason  many  streets  in  the  vari- 
ous districts  are  named  after  the  moun- 
tain. 

Tokyo  is  built  upon  some  sixty  or  sev- 
enty square  miles;  from  east  to  west  and 
from  north  to  south  it  is  traversed  by  the 
electric  street  cars,  so  that  it  is  easy  to 
reach  almost  any  point  by  this  means.     A 


Main  entT<ince  to  the  Imperial  Palace,  Tokyo,  the  residence  of  the  Emperor.  Tins  ™ 
gate  is  only  used  by  the  Emperor  himself  or  by  ambassadors  making  official  visits.  f[ 
This  is  the   Gate  of  the   Double  Bridge. 


circular  electric  road  has  recently  been 
opened,  and  an  elevated  railroad  will  soon 
pass  through  the  heart  of  the  city  to  the 
great  central  station,  which  is  even  now 
being  erected ;  this  will  be  one  of  the  finest 
stations,  if  not  indeed  the  finest,  in  the 


Far  East.  Some  idea  of  Tokyo  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  this  central  station  land  is  ac- 
tually selling  at  from  six  hundred  thou- 
sand to  one  million  yen  per  acre. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  wonderful 
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in  the  inside  moat. 
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change  has  come  over  Tokyo.  Where  once 
one  passed  through  a  succession  of  narrow- 
streets  having  left  behind  the  one  great  ar- 
tery— the  Ginza — there  are  now  numbers 
•of  broad  thoroughfares  and  the  number  is 
rapidly  increasing,  for  under  the  plans  of 
the  municipality  some  15  million  of  yen 
will  be  expended  within  ten  years  for 
the  widening  and  beautifying  of  the 
streets  of  Tokyo.  Altogether  with  its 
net-work  of  canals  which  are  themselves 
highways  of  commerce  and  means  of  in- 
tercom rse,  with  its  moats  enclosed  in 
.grassy  slopes  down  which  the  branches  of 
the  old  pines  creep  as  if  to  feel  the  water 
with  loving  touch,  with  its  hills  embow- 
ering the  old  homes  of  the  Daimyos  and 
crowned  by  the  palaces  of  princes,  with 
its  temples  and  its  shrines,  its  unending 
"business  and  its  everlasting  industry,  with 
its  admixture  of  the  old  and  of  the  new, 
Tokyo  is  indeed  a  fascinating  place  for 
those  who  would  look  further  in  the  life 
of  Japan  than  is  suggested  in  the  ordi- 
nary guide  book. 


Where  a  few  years  ago  the  only  means 
of  conveyance  was  the  "Kago"  or  chair, 
carried  upon  the  shoulders  of  groaning 
men,  now  motor  cars  roar  down  the  ave- 
nues and  pant  up  the  hillsides,  luxurious 
broughams  and  the  latest  vicioria  from 
Paris  are  drawn  by  high-stepping  horses, 
pushing  the  jinricksha  aside;  but  the  jin- 
ricksha itself  has  taken  on  a  new  phase; 
even  the  most  humble  of  the  jinricksha 
men  are  now  disgraced  unless  their  tires 
are  rubbered  and  the  racket  of  the  high- 
way, which  was  formerly  so  characteristic 
of  Japan,  has  become  that  of  London  or 
of  New  York. 

Since  the  opening  of  travel  to  Japan, 
there  is  perhaps  no  place  in  the  world 
where  the  East  and  the  West  mix  more 
than  in  the  capital.  Here  are  the  Em- 
bassies and  the  Legations  of  every  civil- 
ized country,  and  the  social  life  of  Tokyo 
is  largely  made  up  of  the  diplomatic  ex- 
change of  courtesies.  From  November  to 
May  social  entertainment  is  continuous, 
but  it  must  not  be  understood  that  the 
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diplomatic  corps  usurp  attention  and  at- 
traction. In  this  corps  itself  there  is  a 
very  decided  democracy,  and  its  circle 
is  not  charmed.  There  are  some  2,500  to 
3,000  foreigners  living  in  Tokyo,  and  the 
number  is  rapidly  increasing,  because  To- 
kyo is  certainly  becoming  the  center  of 
everything  in  Japan.  This  democracy  of 
the  social  side  of  things  makes  life  ex- 
ceedingly attractive,  and  for  those  who 
care  for  the  social  side  of  life  the  op- 
portunity for  this  form  of  pleasure  is 
continuous.  Entertainment  of  the  for- 
eigner is  not  confined  by  any  means  to  the 
foreigner,  because  in  Tokyo,  Japanese 
and  foreigners  mingle  in  every  form  of 
every-day  amusement  and  business.  The 
Tokyo  Club,  the  Tennis  Club,  the  Dan- 
cing Club,  the  Dramatic  Society  and  other 
societies  and  organizations,  which  are 
led  by  the  foreign  or  by  Japanese, 
as  the  case  may  be,  have  all  upon  their 


executive  boards  about  an  equal  number 
of  the  names  of  foreigners  and  Japan- 
ese. Tn  the  University  Club,  for  instance, 
with  a  large  membership,  the  vast  major- 
ity are  Japanese;  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
Yale  and  Harvard,  the  European  universi- 
ties, as  well  as  a  number  of  other  colleges 
of  America,  such  as  Pennsylvania,  Cor- 
nell, Wisconsin  and  Chicago,  have  very 
large  representation  in  Japanese.  So 
where  the  people  of  the  city — foreigners 
and  natives  alike — mingle  upon  the  play 
field  and  in  the  office  and  have  so  much 
in  common  in  their  every-day  life  of  work 
and  play,  the  mutual  understanding  must 
be  very  perfect  and  the  relations  increas- 
ingly cordial.  The  gentry  of  Japan  wel- 
come the  foreigner  to  their  homes,  where 
the  foreigner  is  in  sympathy  with  the 
country  and  its  people.  But  the  language 
is  a  drawback,  and  the  awkwardness  of  a 
drawing-room  conversation  in  which  nei- 


The  Ginza,  or  main  street,  of  Tokyo,  as  seen  from  the  Shimbashi  Bridge — in  the 
foreground.  The  Ginza  is  gradually  improving  and  promises  to  be  a  magnificent 
avenue  about  a  mile  long,  with  good,  modern  buildings  on  either  side. 


The  Imperial  Hotel  at  Tokyo. 


ther  can  take  part,  detracts  from  this  form 
of  social  enjoyment.  But  Tokyo  is  grad- 
ually becoming  more  and  more  modern- 
ized. 

The  Emperor  lives  secluded  in  the  pal- 
ace grounds,  appearing  only  occasionally; 
the  buildings  of  the  palace  are  Japanese 
in  structure,  though  some  of  the  rooms  of 
the  palace  in  which  the  foreigners  are  re- 
ceived are  furnished  in  European  style. 
The  Emperor  retains  the  customs  and 
( in  every-day  life)  the  dress  of  the  Jap- 
anese; he  is  reverenced  as  the  head  of  the 
nation,  to  whom  everything  belongs,  not 


only  the  property  but  the  lives  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

The  Crown  Prince,  next  Emperor,  is 
more  advanced  in  the  school  of  modern 
life;  he  has  built  for  himself  a  magnifi- 
cent palace  on  the  heights  overlooking 
Tokyo  in  all  directions.  This  palace  is 
modern  in  every  detail;  from  the  cellar 
to  the  attic  there  is  absolutely  no  sugges- 
tion of  anything  Japanese  except  the 
dwellers  therein :  the  furniture,  the  deco- 
rations, the  style  are  French — magnificent 
in  white  and  gold  and  Eenaissance,  but 
the  future  Emperor  of  Japan  will,  when 


Metropole  Hotel,  Tokyo. 
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it  is  completed,  live  in  this  palace  with 
nothing  around  him  to  remind  him  of 
the  wonderfnl  art,  decorative  and  other- 
wise, of  Japan.  ^Notwithstanding  his 
modern  views  and  modern  proclivities,  the 


determination  to  root  out  from  his  sur- 
roundings those  customs  which  are  con- 
demned as  helonging  to  the  past  and  to 
a  lesser  civilization. 

Scattered  throughout  the  city  are  other 


His  Excellency  Viscount  Kaneko,  President  "American  Friends" 
of  Tokyo. 


Crown  Prince  is  much  liked  and  much 
respected  by  his  people  and  by  the  for- 
eigners.    He  has  shown  in  his  menage  a 


palaces  of  princes:  the  Fushimis,  the  Ku- 
nis,  the  Higashi-Fushimis  and  others,  all 
have  their  separate  establishments  and  all 
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Yestibided  car  outside  Imperial  Palace. 
Tdkagawa  power  station,   one    of    the 
three  power  stations  of  the  company. 
Inside  view  of  the  same. 

more  or  less  elaborate  and  exquisite  in 
surroundings  and  grounds  and  in  style  of 
architecture.  These  minor  princes  min- 
gle freely  with  the  foreigner  and  are  al- 
ways to  be  found  as  patrons  when  occa- 
sion requires. 

Tokyo  is  the  home  of  the  curio  dealer/ 
if  the  traveler  cares  to  look  him  up;  he  is 
not  as  persistent  as  the  dealer  at  the  port, 
but  the  choicest  things  of  the  olden  days 
are  to  be  unearthed  if  time  and  care  are 


taken.  Of  course  upon  the  Ginza  and  ad- 
joining streets  there  are  ample  opportuni- 
ties for  the  purchase  of  the  newer  works 
of  art,  such  as  those  shown  in  the  Miya- 
moto store  and  other  large  establish- 
ments. 

The  Miya  Moto  Shoko  stores  is  one  of 
the  representative  establishments  of  the 
Japanese  empire.  It  is  a  marvelous  ex- 
hibit continually  of  the  possibilities  in 
curios,  silks,  drapes,  rugs,  ivories  woods 
and  articles  of  virtu,  carvings  and  a  mul- 
titude of  other  things.  The  Miya  Moto 
Shoko  is  purveyor  to  His  Imperial  Maj- 
esty's household  by  permit,  and  this  means 
that  everything  that  is  wonderful  may  be 
seen  there.  Tourists  who  go  to  Tokyo  and 
leave  without  seeing  this  store  will  have 
left  without  seeing  one  of  the  magnificent 
wonders  of  the  modern  world.  The  place 
should  be  included  in  every  tourist's  tab- 
lets in  order  to  refresh  his  memory. 

In  Tokyo  are  placed  the  head  offices  of 
most  of  the  large  concerns  in  Japan,  al- 
though Yokohama  and  Kobe  may  be-  said 
to  have  still  a  larger  number  of  foreign 
houses ;  it  is  true,  however,  that  oven  these 
are  moving  towards  Tokyo.  The  office 
buildings  in  Tokyo  are  increasing  in  num- 
ber and  the  accommodation  now  offered, 
compared  with  what  was  obtainable  a  few 
years  ago,  is  remarkable.  Some  of  these 
buildings  are  extremely  handsome,  not- 
ably those  of  the  Mitsui  Buildings,  where 
are  located  the  offices  of  the  Nippon  Yu- 
sen  Kaisha,  the  great  shipping  concern, 
with  its  huge  fleet  of  vessels  of  every  de- 
scription and  on  every  ocean  and  sea.  The 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  is  a  family  word 
in  Japan,  and  its  officials  stand  commer- 
cially and  socially  among  the  leading  peo- 
ple of  the  land.  This  line  set  the  pace  in 
steamship  building  for  Japan,  and  the 
members  of  the  Imperial  Household  are 
the  largest  stockholders.  Steadily  the 
service  to  Europe,  established  by  the  Nip- 
pon Yusen  Kaisha,  has  absorbed  the  travel 
by  the  home  route  through  Suez,  and  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  American 
travel  to  the  Pacific  Coast  is  carried  by 
this  old  and  highly-respected  line,  of 
which  Mr.  Kondo  Rampei  is  the  Presi- 
dent, and,  in  fact,  the  guiding  spirit, 

There  are  now  some  90  miles  of  elec- 
tric railroad  built,  and  the  extensions  are 
rapidly  being  opened.     The  service  is  ex- 


Cherry  blossom  time  in  Tokyo. 


cellent  as  a  whole,  and  the  cars  large  and 
comfortable.  True,  in  the  crowded  hours 
of  the  morning  and  the  evening  seats  are 
not  easily  secured  on  the  most  frequented 
routes,  but  in  the  interim  and  ordinarily 
the  city  can  perhaps  be  better  seen  on  a 
street  car  trip  than  any  other  way;  it  is 
cheap  enough,  for  the  transfer  system  is 
exceedingly  liberal,  and  for  the  modest 
sum  of  18  sen  or  9  cents  one  can  travel  for 
almost  n  day  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Tokyo  and  into  its  remotest  corners. 

The  Ginza,  a  great  artery  of  trade,  that 
runs  from  Shimbashi  station  northwards 
towards  the  Ueno  Park,  is  destined  to  be 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  streets  in  the 
Far  East.  Even  the  last  two  years  have 
seen  remarkable  changes  here.  The  re- 
cent visitor  will  remember  a  short  stretch 
of  broad  street  with  willows  on  either  side 
on  an  unaccustomed  side-walk;  on  either 
side  insignificant  buildings,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions  and  ill-decorated  shop- 
windows.  It  was  quaint  and  Oriental 
enough,  it  is  true,  and  had  in  its  way  a 


reminder  of  the  West,  but  this  little  touch 
of  the  modern  in  the  heart  of  the  great 
capital  of  Japan  extended  only  from  the 
Shimbashi  to  the  Kyobashi,  the  bridges 
that  span  canals  at  either  end  of  the  thor- 
oughfare. Now,  however,  the  street  north- 
ward of  the  Kyobashi-  has  been  widened, 
and  the  squalid  district  of  the  Xihonbashi 
has  taken  on  airs  of  a  metropolis  of  Eu- 
rope. Within  a  few  months  almost  a  new 
avenue  has  been  made,  substantial  and 
even  handsome  buildings  of  three  stories 
has  risen  almost  in  a  day.  Even  the  old 
part  of  the  Ginza  is  taking  on  its 
changes.  Half  way  down  from  the  Shim- 
bashi a  grocery  store  may  be  remembered 
as  having  in  its  windows  some  touch  of 
the  grocery  of  the  West,  but  the  building 
itself  was  squalid  and  inadequate;  to-day 
K;uneya  &  Co.  have  taken  on  new  life, 
and  new  style ;  their  building  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  in  the  retail  section  of  the 
city,  and  the  interior  as  attractive  as  the 
exterior. 

To  the  lover  of  Oriental  art  there  can 


Mr.  K.  Okura,  a  leading  merchant  of  Tokyo,  and  owner  of  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able museums  in  the  world. 


be  no  place  better  worthy  of  a  visit  in 
Tokyo  than  the  museum  owned  by  Mr. 
K.  Okura.  The  handsome  building  in 
which  his  treasures  of  art  are  installed 
stands  crowning-  the  Reinanzaka  hill  in 
Akasaka,  which  last,  when  translated  into 
the  English  tongue,  means  "the  red  hill." 

The  mercantile  firm  of  Okura  &  Co. 
stands  in  the  lead  among  the  best  firms  of 
Japan,  but  aside  from  his  active  business 
career  of  the  last  fifty  years  Mr.  Okura 
has  perhaps  done  more  than  any  one  in- 
vidual  to  preserve  to  his  country  the  art 
treasures  of  Japan. 

Tn  the  year  1880  Mr.  Okura  commenced 
this  work  of  preservation,  one  of  his  large 


purchases  at  that  time  being  a  complete 
Shogun  shrine,  which  was  about  to  be 
sold.  The  enforced  separation  of  Bud- 
dhism and  Shintoism  brought  sacred  ar- 
ticles belonging  to  both  religions  upon  the 
market,  and  for  thirty-five  years  Mr. 
Okura  has  added  to  his  collection  when- 
ever an  opportunity  offered.  During  the 
boxer  trouble  he  was  a  large  purchaser 
of  Chinese  old  works  of  art  of  palaces 
and  temples  from  dealers  in  Pekin  and 
Tien  Tsin.  His  collection  of  Min  red 
lacquer  is  said  to  be  unequaled  in  the 
world. 

The  entire  museum  is  open  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  public  free  of  charge  on 
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presentation  of  permits  which  are  ob- 
tainable at  any  of  the  embassies. 

Banking  in  wealth  and  standing  with 
the  house  of  Mitsui  is  that  of  the  Iwasaki 
family,  having  at  its  head  Baron  Hisaya 
Iwasaki,  who  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  great 
Yataro  Iwasaki,  known  in  his  time  as  the 
Sea-King.  Baron  Iwasaki  is  Bachelor  of 
Law  of  the  class  of  J93  in  Pennsylvania 
University,  and  in  the  same  year  was  in- 
stalled as  the  head  of  the  great  house  of 
Mitsu  Bishi — by  the  foreigner  often  con- 
founded with  the  Mitsui.  The  Mitsui 
Bishi  Co.  devotes  itself  largely  to  mining, 
ship  building  and  engineering.  The  Mitsu 
Bishi  Co.  has  also  a  banking  department, 
which  does  an  extensive  business.  The 
enormous  ship-building  yards  of  the  Mit- 
su Bishi  situated  at  Nagasaki  are  capable 
of  turning  out  the  largest  steamships 
afloat,  and  in  fact,  within  the  last  few 
years  from  these  yards  have  been  built 
and  launched  the  great  liners  purchased 
by  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha,  the  enterpris- 
ing steamship  company  of  Japan. 

The  Iwasaki  are  a  most  influential  fam- 


ily, and  are  probably  the  largest  land- 
owners in  Japan. 

A  firm  that  has  taken  high  place  and 
ranks  perhaps  equal  to  the  great  whole- 
sale and  retail  grocery  and  commission 
houses  of  the  West  is  that  of  the  Meidiya. 
This  house  probably  does  the  largest  con- 
tracting business  in  Japan,  having  the  ex- 
clusive contract  for  the  Kippon  Yusen 
Kaisha  or  Japan  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany, and  they  have  also  important 
agencies.  The  headquarters  of  the  house 
are  in  Yokohama,  but  their  branches  ex- 
tend over  the  entire  country  and  the  East. 

Among  the  great  business  houses  in  To- 
kyo, first  of  all,  of  course,  comes  the  Mit- 
sui. But  with  the  name  of  Mitsui  there 
must  always  be  coupled  that  of  the  Ta- 
kata  Company,  which  has  achieved  well- 
deserved  position.  The  name  of  Takata 
is  probably  known  in  every  capital  in  Eu- 
rope and  America.  The  house  and  its 
members  have  the  respect  of  the  entire 
community,  and  no  man  in  Japan  is  more 
liberal  in  his  charities  and  more  unosten- 
tatious in  his   bearing  than   Mr.   S.   Ta- 


The  I '>"nl,-  of  Japan,  Tokyo. 
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kata,  the  head  of  the  house,  which  has 
branches  in  London  and  New  York. 

This  firm  deals  in  almost  every  conceiv- 
able product  and  has  connections  with  the 
great  electrical  supply  houses  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Among  the  retail  merchants  of  Japan 
there  is  evidence  of  steady  improvement 
in  taste  and  in  the  accommodation  pro- 
vided both  for  the  Japanese  and  for  the 
foreigner.  The  East  and  the  "West  are 
meeting,  and  to-day  the  foreigner  finds 
much  upon  the  streets  of  Tokyo  to  re- 
mind him  or  her  of  the  shopping  districts 
at  home. 

In  speaking  of  the  retail  merchants  of 
Tokyo  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
Shirokuya  Dry  Goods  Co.,  which  was  es- 
tablished in  1651;  there  are  manufac- 
turers and  dealers  in  all  kinds  of  silks, 


satins  and  brocades.  This  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  reliable  of  the  Japanese 
firms.  The  present  head  of  the  house  is 
Mr.  II.  Omura.  The  house  makes  a 
specialty  of  foreign  business,  and  imports 
largely  from  Europe  and  America.  A 
visit  to  this  house  by  the  tourist  and  resi- 
dent is  well  worth  while.  The  interior  of 
the  store  is  most  elaborately  fitted  up. 
Concerts  are  given  daily,  while  a  room  is 
provided  for  children  with  nurses  and  toys 
whure  the  little  ones  can  be  left  while  their 
parents  enjoy  a  visit  to  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  store. 

The  Daimaru  Dry  Goods  Co.  is  another 
of  the  big  and  important  importers  and 
retail  dealers  of  the  city,  whose  establish- 
ment should  be  seen. 

In  Tokyo  it  is  necessary  that  the  visitor 
or  tourist  shall  have  visited  the  Shirokiya 


The  M  amy  en  Kabushiki-Kaisha  (Z.  P.  Manoya  &  Co.,  Ltd.)  This  is  one  of  the 
great  periodical  and  news  distributing  agencies  of  Japan.  The  building  is  now  al- 
most completed.    Agency  for  the  sale  of  the  Overland  Monthly. 


The  magnificent  buildings  which  house  the  general  offices  of  the  Nippon  Yusen 
Eaisha  at  Tokyo. 


Dry  Goods  Company  store  ere  he  or  she 
can  truthfully  say  that  Tokyo  has  been 
seen.  Mr.  Omura,  the  proprietor,  is  justly 
proud  of  this  establishment,  as  the  magni- 
ficent store  is  strictly  up  to  date  in  every 
respect.  Here  may  be  found  in  myriad 
variety  all  kinds  of  dry  goods,  silks,  kimo- 
nos and  novelties  beggaring  description. 
Mr.  Omura  is  one  of  the  leading  import- 
ers of  woolens.  The  store,  with  its  recep- 
tion rooms,  its  tea  gardens  and  teas,  its 
music,  is  only  a  reflection  of  the  spirit  of 
whole-souled  hospitality  pervading  Mr. 
Omura's  nature.  He  is  representative  of 
the  spirit  of  the  country  in  its  attitude  to- 
ward the  well-behaved  stranger  from  the 
Occident.  Nothing  could  be  more  generous. 
There  is  in  Tokyo  a  manufacturing  con- 
cern which  must  be  visited  to  be  appreci- 
ated. Candy  is  used  wherever  at  least  the 
human  has  set  foot,  and  Peary  and  Cook 
are  agreed  on  one  question,  and  that  is, 
that  the  toothsome  gum-drop  has  its  vo- 
taries in  Lapland,  while  the  Spaniard  has 
sent  the  "dulce"  all  over  the  tropical 
world.'  Tn  Japan  candy  is  king,  and  the 
Morinagi  Candy  Company  of  Tokyo  is 
equipped  in  every  conceivable  manner  to 
turn  out  candy  that  would  make  the 
Parisian  smack  his  lips.  The  place  should 
be  visited  by  every  tourist. 


Mr.  Motosada  Zumoto,  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  Japan's  newspaper  men.  lie  is 
editor  of  the  Japan  Times,  and  is  also 
one  of  the  directing  body  of  the  Japanese 
Information  Society  at  New  York.  He 
is  now  making  an  extended  stay  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Zumoto  is  a  very 
clever  man. 

Photo  by  Bushnell,  S.  F. 
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THE    POLITICAL    RELATIONS    OF    JAPAN 

AND    AMERICA 

BY    COUNT    T.     HAYASHI 

Ex-Minister    of    Foreign    Affairs    of   Japan,    and    Formerly    Ambassador    to    the 

Court    of    St.    James 


Count  Tadasu  Hayashi,  as  thoroughly  as  any  prominent  living  Japanese,  repre- 
sents the  best  element  of  aristocracy  and  democracy  of  his  country.  As  soldier, 
statesman,  diplomat  and  scholar,  he  has  lived  through  the  rapid  changes  in  the  his- 
tory of  his  country,  and  seen  tier  emerge  from  almost  complete  isolation  into  the 
broad  light  of  world-wide  criticism. 

A  few  months  ago  at  a  fancy  dress  ball  given  in  Tokyo,  Count  Hayashi,  then 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  Japan,  appeared  wearing  the  costume  of  a  Samurai 
with  the  two  swords.  It  was  the  same  costume  exactly  that  he  wore  in  his  younger 
days,  and  the  costume  his  father  before  him  wore.  Count  Hayashi  has  therefore 
come  from  the  ranis  to  one  of  the  highest  places  in  the  estimation  of  his  country- 
men. At  sixty  years  of  age  to-day.  he  can  look  bach  over  half  a  century  of  per- 
haps as  varied  and  as  eventful  a  career  as  any  living  man. 

His  father  was  a  physician  of  the  Dutch  school,  and  with  him  tvent  to  Yoko- 
hama from  the  employment  of  the  Lord  of  Sakura  in  1862,  where  he  commenced 
to  study  English,  his  teacher  being  Mrs.  Hepburn,  vnfe  of  an  American  physician 
resident  in  Yokohama,  which  just  at  that  time  was  opened  to  foreign  commerce. 

When  seventeen  years  of  age  he  visited  England  as  one  of  a  group  of  students 
sent  to  gain  knowledge  of  the  West.  Returning  to  Japan  at  nineteen  years  of  age, 
he,  as  a  staunch  adherent  of  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate,  found  himself  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Imperial  flag,  and  serving  under  the  emblem  of  his  Liege  Lwd  of  To- 
kugawa. In  feudal  days  the  Samurai,  while  brought  up  to  respect  and  even  re- 
vere the  Emperor  and  his  Throne,  owed  his  first  allegiance  and  tiis  life  to  It  is  clan. 
The  feudal  barons  of  the  day  were  opposed  to  the  Shogunate  of  Tokugawa,  and  ad- 
hering to  the  Imperial  cause  became  the  enemies  of  Enomoto  and  his  Samurai,  and 
so  Count  Hayashi,  now  so  highly  honored  by  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  was  at  one 
time,  in  common  with  Enomoto.  his  Lord  of  the  Tokugawa,  classed  among  the 
rebels.  They  hoisted  the  flag  of  the  Shogunate  in  the  Hokkaido,  were  attacked, 
made  stubborn  resistance,  but  were  finally  outnumbered  and  defeated:  Count  Ha- 
yashi, among  others,  was  arrested,  and  sentenced  to  death.  Admiral  Enomoto  was 
also  said  to  have  been  sentenced,  but  the  story  has  it  that  he  was  only  arrested  upon 
promise  of  pardon,  which,  however,  was  not  announced ;  the  sentence  of  death, 
therefore,  was  a  breach  of  the  promise,  and  the  leader  of  the  Imperial  farce*  threat- 
ened himself  to  go  over  in  rebellion  unless  the  lives  of  Enomoto  ami  his  arrested 
followers  /'-ere  spared.     So  after  a  year  in  prison,  Hawashi  was  liberated. 

The  part  that  Count  Hayashi  has  played  is  modestly  told  by  himself  in  the  fol- 
lowing article,  written  especially  for  the  Overland  Monthly. 

Editor  Overland  Monthly. 


I    WILL  NOT  SAY  how  long  ago  I  political  relations  of  Japan  with  the  out- 
began  the  study  of     the     English  side  world.     Politically,  the  period     was 
language;  it  is  sufficient  that  at  the  critical:     Japan     was     passing     through 
time  I  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  changes,  and  was  treading  a  new  path,  al- 
and  even  at  this  early  stage  of  my  career  most  entirely  ;it  an  angle  with  the  tradi- 
i   became  immensely  interested     in     the  tions  of  the  last  two  and  a  half  centuries. 
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The  ultra-conservatives  had  become  the 
anti-foreign  element;  there  followed  the 
Richardson  murder  at  Namanugi,  near 
Yokohama,  then  the  bombardment  of  Shi- 
monoseki  by  the  combined  fleets  of  Eng- 
land and  America,  followed  by  the  cruel 
assassination  of  Major  Bird  at  Tsuruga- 
oka  in  Kamakura — events  that  kept  the 
country  in  a  state  of  excitement.  The 
very  foundation  of  the  national  Govern- 
ment was  shaken  by  the  agitation  from 
within  and  from  without. 

Ft  was  in  such  surroundings  that  the 
boys  who  were  then  engaged  in  the  study 
of  foreign  languages  grew  into  young 
manhood,  and  before  maturity  was  reached 
they  bad  seen  the  tremendous  social  and 
political  evolution  that  has  brought  forth 
the  Japan  of  to-day.  I  am  not  going  to 
tell  the  history  of  that  evolution;  it  has 
been  written  by  abler  historians. 

Passing  over  altogether  for  the  present 
those  events  with  which  I  was  personally 
connected,  and  the  experiences,  bitter  and 
otherwise,  through  which  I  (in  common 
with  so  many  of  the  younger  men  of  my 
class  of  the  day  was  forced  to  pass,  I  come 
"to  what  I  regard  as  an  important  con- 
nection which,  made  when  I  was  young, 
brought  me  in  touch  with  American  af- 
fairs and  representative  Americans.  1 
was  a  little  over  20  years  of  age  when  im- 
mediately following  the  campaign  of  Ad- 
miral Enomoto,  who,  in  rebellion,  planted 
his  flag  in  the  Hokkaido,  there  to  establish 
a  separate  kingdom  for  the  Tokugawa 
Shogunate,  I  entered  the  service  of  the 
then  Minister  from  America,  Mr.  C.  E. 
De  Long,  as  translator  in  the  American 
Legation.  Mr.  De  Long  was  a  typical 
American,  and  of  no  ordinary  calibre — a 
worthy  rival  of  the  then  British  Minister, 
Sir  Harry  Parkes.  It  was  while  acting 
in  the  capacity  of  translator,  and,  I  may 
say,  of  confidential  clerk,  that  I  got  my 
first  actual  lesson  in  diplomacy,  and  I 
am  therefore  under  obligations  to  the 
American  service  for  the  first  taste  of  that 
employment  which  has  been  my  chief  oc- 
cupation and  study  from  that  day  for- 
ward. 

The  next  step  towards  a  deeper  know- 
ledge of  international  politics  came  when 
in  1871  a  mission  was  despatched  abroad 
with  Prince  Iwakura  at  its  head.  This  fol- 
lowed the  centralization  of     the     ruling 


power  of  Japan,  being  the  4th  year  of 
Meiji  and  perhaps  the  most  memorable 
epoch  in  the  history  of  New  Japan.  One 
hundred  and  eight  men  formed  the  mis- 
sion ;  Prince  Ito  was  second  to  Prince  Iwa- 
kura, and  I  was  selected  as  one  of  the 
suite.  The  mission  visited  the  United 
States  first,  and  on  reaching  San  Fran- 
cisco was  tendered  a  magnificent  recep- 
tion. It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Prince 
Ito  made  a  prophecy  in  a  speech  at  one  of 
the  official  dinners  tendered  to  the  mis- 
sion, when  he  said:  "The  red  disk  in  the 
flag  of  Japan,  which  to  an  outsider  sig- 
nifies little  more  than  a  piece  of  sealing 
wax.  is  indeed  the  Eising  Sun,  and  the 
world  will  realize  its  significance  and  its 
importance.'''  This  speech  created  a  sen- 
sation in  the  United  States,  and  was  natu- 
rally regarded  at  the  time  as  somewhat 
bombastic,  but  events  have  proven  the  far- 
seeing  wisdom  of  the  now  famous  Elder 
Statesman. 

The  Government  of  Washington  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $50,000  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Japanese  mission.  From  end 
to  end  of  the  country  the  treatment  ac- 
corded us  was  most  cordial  and  evidently 
most  sincere.  After  this  pleasant  experi- 
ence in  America,  of  which  the  members 
of  the  mission  brought  back  memories  that 
time  cannot  obliterate  and  concerning 
which  they  carried  messages  to  their  peo- 
ple that  convinced,  thus  early,  the  entire 
population  of  Japan  of  the  friendliness 
of  the  United  States,  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  took  on  a  new  as- 
pect, and  it  was  after  my  return  home 
that  the  real  work  of  development  com- 
menced in  Japan.  The  portfolio  of  Pub- 
lic Works  was  newly  created,  and  with 
that  department  I  was  appointed  to  a  post. 
Tremendous  activity  followed  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  department;  railways, 
telegraphs,  docks,  manufactures  of  every 
kind,  modeled  on  Western  lines,  were 
taken  up ;  factories  were  established,  where 
foreign  experts  were  employed,  and  a  col- 
lege of  Engineers  with  Western  professors 
was  opened.  Here  the  combination  of  the- 
ory and  practice  was  put  into  force  with 
the  practical  side  to  the  fore. 
.  My  next  appointment  of  greater  im- 
portance was  that  of  Governor  of  Kagawa 
and  Hiogo. 

This  was  followed  by  acceptance  of  the 
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position  of  Vice-Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, first  under  Viscount  Inomoto  and 
afterwards  in  the  second  Ito  cabinet  of 
1892  under  Count  Mutsu.  Treaty  re- 
vision, carried  out  at  this  time,  and  the 
war  with  China,  brought  Japan  to  an 
equal  footing  with  the  greater  Powers. 
Following  the  conclusion  of  peace  with 
China,  I  went  to  Pekin  as  Minister,  and 
there  concluded  the  new  treaty  of  com- 
merce and  navigation  with  Li  Hung 
Chang. 

It  was  when  Japan  suffered  the  humilia- 
tion, of  loss -of  newly  acquired  territory,  fol- 
lowing the  China  war,  that  I  became  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  for  alliances  and 
ententes  with  the  greater  nations.  The 
movement  looking  to  such  alliance  was 
commenced  about  this  time,  and  my 
essay  upon  the  subject  stirred  the  news- 
papers, and  especially  the  Jiji  Shimpo, 
under  the  famous  "Sage  of  Mita,"  Mr. 
Fukusawa,  to  support  of  the  proposition. 
The  opportunity  arose  when  I,  as  am- 
bassador in  England  to  the  court  of  St. 
James,  concluded  an  alliance  with  Great 
Britain  in  the  year  1902,  and  this  was 
renewed  and  further  strengthened  in 
1905. 

I  will  say  here  and  now,  that  after  a 
life-time's  intimate  knowledge  of  the  dip- 
lomacy of  Japan,  and  close  connection 
with  all  the  men  who  now  control  this 
country  and  its  policies,  that  it  is  my  firm 
belief  Japan's  diplomacy  will  never  de- 
viate from  the  principles  embodied  in  the 
alliance  with  Great  Britain,  and  in  the 
agreements  and  ententes  afterwards 
formed  with  the  great  nations.  In  this 
attitude  and  in  this  belief  I  am  fully 
confident  that  the  Government  will  com- 
mand the  unqualified  support  of  the  whole 
nation. 

With  such  preamble  I  am  brought  to  the 
more  specific  consideration  of  the  rela- 
tions between  Japan  and  America.  Posi- 
tively it  is  the  height  of  absurdity  to  ap- 
prehend any  breach  of  relations  between 
America  and  Japan  that  might  lead  to 
an  outbreak  of  hostility.  Indisputable 
facts  and  exact  reasons  make  war  be- 
tween these  two  countries  totally  im- 
possible. The  historical  and  geographi- 
cal positions  of  the  two  nations  indicate 
a  total  absence  of  anything  that  might 
constitute  a  casus  belli ;  the  relations  be- 


tween the  two  countries  must  be  essen- 
tially peaceful,  and  should  stand  always 
on  the  very  best  of  terms. 

Unfortunately,  however,  at  times,,  in 
international  relations  as  in  those  of  in- 
dividuals, a  cloud  may  hang  over  a  mu- 
tual friendship,  and  it  might  appear  that 
permanent  alienation  was  possible.  Ene- 
mies of  either  may  take  advantage  of 
such  conditions  and  so  widen  the  breach. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  states- 
men of  both  countries  should  carefully 
watch  every  step,  and  any  difference,  how- 
ever slight,  will  become  pregnant  with 
danger  if  it  is  allowed  to  develop  along  its 
own  course  without  attempt  being  made 
to  reach  a  settlement.  Lack  of  under- 
standing is  generally  the  cause  of  differ- 
ences ;  such  lack  of  understanding  has  al- 
ready on  more  than  one  occasion  caused 
coolness  to  exist  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  most 
unpleasant  episode  that  has  so  far  shown 
itself  in  the  relations  of  these  two  coun- 
tries is  that  of  emigration. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  on 
this  subject  that  it  almost  seems  superflu- 
ous now  to  go  over  the  ground  again,  but 
as  this  difference  arose  at  the  time  when 
I  held  the  portfolio  of  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  I  feel  justified  in  expressing 
an  opinion  that  may  tend  to  eliminate  any 
misunderstanding  that  may  still  exist. 

America  had  grievances  against  the 
Japanese  laborer,  emigrant  from  Japan  to 
the  Pacific  Slope.  Complaints  were 
lodged  with  the  Government  and  the 
grievances  were  made  notorious  by  the 
widespread  circulation  of  writings  more 
or  less  correct.  Japan,  her  attention  be- 
ing drawn  to  conditions  on  the  Pacific 
Slope,  lost  no  time  in  making  investiga- 
tion. This  investigation  being  complete, 
measures  were  adopted  which  practically 
stopped  the  outflow  of  the  labor  element 
from  this  country.  I  may  say  that  Japan 
was  never  so  obstinate  as  to  ignore  the 
dictates  of  reason,  and  her  policy  in  this 
regard  will  never  change :  it  is  that  those 
Japanese  who  can  be  classed  as  undesir- 
able by  the  people  of  America  will  be  pre- 
vented from  going  to  those  shores,  and 
this  policy  is  the  outcome  of  a  most  thor- 
ough  investigation  of  the  existing  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  the  country  of  those 
people  whom  Japan  regards  as  her  closest 
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friends.     Japan    has    thoroughly   studied 

the  country  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States;  has  the  United  States  in  turn 
made  a.-  thorough  an  investigation  of  the 
people,  the  characteristics  and  the  pecul- 
iarities of  Japan?  There  is  no  anti-for- 
eign  feeling  here:  there  does  exist  an  anti- 
Japanese  Bentiment  in  the  United  States, 
but  Japan  remembers  with  the  most  sin- 
cere  gratitude  that  America  first  took  this 
little  country  by  the  hand  and  introduced 
her  to  the  comity  of  nations. 

The  letter  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  brought  by  Commodore 
Perry  to  the  Tycoon,  pointed  out,  and, 
beyond  dispute,  showed  the  impossibility 
of  continued  seclusion  on  the  part  of 
Japan.  "Japan  for  the  Japanese,"  se- 
cluded and  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  was  the  national  policy  of  Japan 
for  over  two  centuries,  and  the  departure 
taken  at  the  instance  and  suggestion  of 
the  United  States  involved  heavy  sacri- 
fices on  the  part  of  this  country.  The  ul- 
timate result,  however,  was  the  uplifting 
of  Japan  and  the  increase  of  national 
power  to  its  present  standard.  For  this, 
Japan  is  grateful,  and  I  can  say  with  the 
utmost  confidence,  looking  into  the  future 
as  judged  by  the  past,  that  the  Japanese 
people  as  a  nation  will  always  look  up  to 
the  United  States  of  America  as  a  friend 
who  can  be  trusted. 

Since  the  coming  of  Commodore  Perry 
and  of  Townsend  Harris  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States  have 
always  been  characterized  by  friendship 
of  the  closest  nature,  broken  only  by  the 
misunderstanding  I  have  mentioned.  This 
breach  has  been  healed.  I  know  of  no 
other  point,  and  T  can  see  no  reason  why, 
with  continued  care  and  as  a  result  of  a 
conscientious  effort  on  the  part  of  each 
country  to  understand  the  other,  any  mis- 
understanding or  cause  can  bring  about 
anything  of  a  nature  calculated  to  disturb 
those  relations. 

The  great  danger,  however,  is  to  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people  to 
make  this  conscientious  study  of  Japan 
and  its  people,  and  until  this  is  assured, 
misapprehension  of  things  Japanese  and 
false  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  ac- 
tion of  Japan  are  likely  to  occur.  It  is 
dangerous  to  "vneralize  without  ascertain- 


ing actual  facts.  This  danger  is  made  ap- 
parent by  some  publications  in  Amer- 
ica dealing  with  Japan.  Once  let  Japan 
be  thoroughly  understood  by  the  Ameri- 
can public,  and  the  power  of  her  enemies 
to  disturb  relations,  through  mischievous 
publicity,  will  cease. 

Let  me  say,  however,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  believe  that  American  peo- 
ple can  ever  consider  the  wholesale  exclu- 
sion of  Japanese.  Such  action  would  he 
so  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  first  lesson 
given  to  Japan  by  America  at  the  time 
of  the  Perry  mission  that  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  America  should,  within  so  short 
a  time,  ask  Japan  to  revert  to  seclusion. 
In  opening  her  country  to  foreign  rela- 
tions, Japan  has  faithfully  adhered  to  an 
open  policy,  and  it  would  surprise  her 
much  to  be  made  the  object  of  exclusion 
by  the  one  country  which  led  her  to 
abandon  the  time  honored  and  traditional 
policies  existing  for  over  two  hundred 
years. 

This  reference  I  make  solely  as  a  mat- 
ter of  history  and  not  that  prejudice 
should  be  read  into  it.  The  economic  and 
social  conditions  prevailing  in  that  part  of 
the  United  States,  where  Japanese  labor 
is  most  disliked,  have  been  carefully  stud- 
ied and  the  Government  of  Japan,  fol- 
lowing its  own  initiative,  peremptorily 
prevented  a  further  emigration  of  that 
class  to  that  section  of  the  United  States. 

This  paper  will  not  be  complete  with- 
out referring  to.  the  fact  that  the  diplo- 
macy of  Japan  is  always  guided  by  the 
principle  of  give  and  take.  Japan  does 
not  now  demand  an  open  door  principle 
and  policy  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  the  subjects  of  this  Empire,  and 
fairness  demands  that  this  sacrifice  upon 
the  part  of  Japan  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  United  States  in 
what  she  may  have  to  give.  So  long  as 
fair  play  is  the  motto  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
people,  Japan  may  confidently  expect  im- 
provement in  the  treatment  now  accorded 
to  Japanese  subjects  visiting  America. 
There  are  instances  occasionally  of  dis- 
crimination reaching  us,  but  Japan  is  con- 
fident these  do  not  receive  the  approval  of 
the  American  Government  or  the  think- 
ing people  of  that  country.  We  believe 
that  Japan  will  receive,  as  she  should  de- 
mand, nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than 
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a  similarity  of  treatment  for  her  subjects 
as  is  given  to  the  subjects  and  citizens  of 
other  powers  with  whom  the  United  States 
is  in  treaty  relations. 

Positive  assurances  of  such  absence  of 
discrimination  for  all  time  to  come  will 


set  the  seal  forever  upon  the  document 
that  pledges  America  and  Japan  to  such 
permanent  friendship  as  will  tend  to  make 
most  certain  a  continued  peace  and  a  con- 
tinuing and  increasing  prosperity  for 
both  countries. 


A    COUNTRY'S 
GLORY  IS  BASED 
ON  JUSTICE. 
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BY    DR.    J.     INGRAM     BRYAN 


THE  STRANGE,  not  to  say  arbi- 
trary and  enigmatical  notions 
that  since  the  opening  of  the 
country  have  obscured  the  real 
Japan  to  the  average  Occidental,  are  at  last 
happily  giving  way  to  a  more  intelligent 
appreciation  of  Japan  as  a  progressive  and 
far-seeing  member  of  the  international 
familv.  The  too  long  believed  aphorism, 
that  * 

"East  is  East,  and  West  is  West, 
And  never  the  twain  shall  meet," 

is  fast  becoming  discredited  by  experience. 
The  Oriental  proves,  after  all,  to  be  as 
human  as  the  Occidental,  and  nothing 
more  than  a  mutual  human  basis  of  asso- 
ciation is  necessary  to  an  understanding 
between  them.  The  bases  of  value  will  be 
found  in  most  cases  to  be  the  same;  and 
where  they  diverge,  the  difference  is  fast 
becoming  obliterated  by  advancing  educa- 
tion. 


This  more  humane  and  rational  convic- 
tion that  the  Japanese  are  to  be  under- 
stood and  treated  as  other  civilized  and 
progressive  peoples,  will  give  the  traveler 
a  no  less  absorbing  interest  in  the  natural 
and  social  aspects  of  the  country,  that  have 
so  long  proved  an  allurement  to  tourists. 
The  aesthetic  splendor  of  Japan's  natural 
scenery,  the  human  significance  of  her  art 
and  institutions,  the  distinguished  genius 
of  her  civilization,  as  well  as  the  bizarre 
and  often  fairy-like  ways  of  her  inhabi- 
tants, are  such  that  each  year  sees  no  di- 
minution in  number  of  eager  visitors  to  her 
shores;  and  the  newer  and  more  luxuri- 
ous hostelries  that  are  ever  rising  to  greel 
the  increasing  stream  of  guests,  provide  an 
accommodation  all  too  limited  for  the 
growing  demand.  The  almost  universal 
passion  for  seeing  Japan,  which  in  recent 
yens  has  shown  such  remarkable  develop- 
ments, may  be  expected  to  reach  the  high 
tide  of  its  intensity  with  the  opening  of 
the  (J rand  World's  Fair  to  be  held  in  To- 


Kobe,  from,  sea  or  kill,  is  a  delightful  vista. 


kyo  in  1917  to  commemorate  the  Jubilee 
of  the  Emperor,  and  for  which  elaborate 
preparations  are  even  now  under  consid- 
eration. 

But  for  the  experienced  tourist,  perhaps 
the  best  way  of  seeing  Japan  will  not  be 
in  the  crush  of  sight-seeing  multitudes, 
but  in  the  quiet  of  a  less  distracted  so- 
journ among  the  people  of  the  country  in 
their  more  normal  condition  and  mood.  It 
is  this  normal  traveler  that  at  present  we 
have  in  mind. 

Of  the  hundreds  of  strangers  that  from 
year  to  year  find  themselves  for  the  first 
time  enjoying  the  long  cherished  ambition 
of  actually  seeing  Japan,  probably  very 
few  return  home  with  the  advantage  of 
having  really  seen  Japan  as  it  is;  for  one 
may  frequent  the  tourist  centers  and  fol- 
low the  beaten  paths  and  yet  by  no  means 
see  Japan.  Personally  one  is  obliged  to 
confess  that  often  the  places  most  fre- 
quented of  tourists  are  the  places  least 
representative  of  the  Japanese.  Catering 
to  the  wtiiins  and  tastes  of  foreigners  of 
fancied  illimitable  wealth  does  not  tend  to 
reveal  (he  best  side  of  civilization  in  Japan 
any  more  than  it  does  in  Switzerland  or 
Italy.  So  Bee  the  Japanese  as  they  are, 
one  must  have  a  more  intelligent  appre- 
hension of  the  conditions     and     circum« 


stances  than  the  average  tourist  appears 
to  possess.  Indeed,  after  a  considerable 
experience  in  conversing  with  those  at- 
tempting to  "do"  Japan,  one  might  safely 
assume  that  but  an  infinitessimal  propor- 
tion of  visitors  to  the  country  have  any 
definite  idea  of  the  wisest  and  most  pleas- 
ant use  to  make  of  their  sojourn  in  Japan. 

At  the  outset,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  adequately  to  appreciate  Japan  at  a 
fair  value  requires  an  open  and  liberal  at- 
titude of  mind,  broad  enough  to  include 
all  that  is  human.  Some  tourists  to 
Japan  suffer  from  the  disappointment  of 
having  expected  too  much;  others  from 
the  unpleasantness  of  despising  all  they 
fail  to  understand;  while  another  all  too 
common  tendency  is  to  compare  Japan  un- 
fairly with  standards  she  has  had  little  or 
no  opportunity  of  emulating.  Justice  re- 
quires that  nations,  like  men,  shall  be  es- 
timated, not  by  what  they  are,  but  by  their 
use  of  opportunity.  Thus  fairly  judged, 
Japan  will  compare  favorably  with  any 
other  nation,  and  greatly  excel  some. 

The  average  tourist  to  Japan  appears 
to  put  in  the  ocean  voyage  wondering  what 
the  country  will  prove  to  be,  and  ponder- 
ing over  a  guide  book  with  a  view  to  plans, 
until,  bewildered  by  its  array  of  sugges- 
tions and  possibilities,  he  lands  in  great 
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mental  confusion  as  to  what  should  be 
done.  If  he  happen  to  be  a  person  of 
means,  he  soon  discovers  that  the  easiest 
way  out  of  his  quandary  is  to  engage  a 
guide  whom  he  meekly  and  monotonously 
follows  about,  till  tired,  and  finally  gives 
up,  well  convinced  that  he  has  been  a  vic- 
tim, rather  than  a  finder  of  pleasure,  and 
with  more  knowledge  of  human  nature 
than  of  Japan.  Otherwise  he  resolves  up- 
on independence,  and  selects  from  the 
guide-book  a  few  places  he  fancies  worth 
seeing  or  particularly  distinctive  of  the 
country,  and  thus  after  a  good  deal  of 
time  spent  in  probably  the  least  interest- 
ing way,  retires,  fancying  he  has  seen 
more  than  he  has.  The  main  thing,  of 
course,  is  to  make  such  a  disposition  of 
one's  time  as  to  see  and  understand  the 
most  significant  aspects  of  the  country  and 
people.  But  the  majority  of  travelers  feel 
themselves  helpless  to  avoid  the  frequented 
routes  where  everything  is  deliberately 
foreignized  in  imagined  adaptation  to 
the  tastes  and  requirements  of  tourists, 
where  the  guides  have  their  tips  from 
hotels  and  shops,  and  where  the  traveler  is 
apt  to  give  more  satisfaction  than  he  gets. 
A  year  previous  to  setting  out  for  Japan 


should  find  the  prospective  visitor  reading 
a  good  deal  about  the  country.  This  is  not 
so  easy  as  it  seems,  because  an  authorita- 
tive book  on  Japan  as  it  is,  has  not  yet 
been  written.  Most  works  on  the  country 
appear  to  be  the  result  of  impressions 
gleaned  during  temporary  residence,  with 
little  evidence  of  any  real  understanding 
of  the  nation.  As  regards  Japan,  there 
appears  to  be  a  disposition  in  the  West  to 
be  more  impressed  by  fiction  than  by  fact. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  books  written 
by  foreign  residents  of  experience  and 
scholarship,  which  though  they  make  no 
attempt  to  give  any  exhaustive  view  of 
Japan,  are  yet  valuable  as  explaining 
what  the  stranger  would  not  otherwise 
understand,  and  as  giving  some  insight 
into  the  life  of  the  people.  "Things  Jap- 
anese," by  Professor  B.  H.  Chamberlain, 
and  "Japan :  An  Interpretation,"  by  Laf- 
cadio  Hearn,  as  well  as  "The  Religions  of 
Japan,"  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Griffis,  and  "The 
Evolution  of  the  Japanese,"  by  Dr.  S. 
Gulick,  will  be  found  useful;  and  while 
traveling  in  the  country,  Murray's  Guide 
Book  will  be  found  invaluable. 

In  deciding  upon  a  tour  of  Japan  it  is 
rather  important  to  adjust  time  so  as  to 


Ama-no-l Insulate,  one  of  three  most  beautiful  places  in  Japan. 
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arrive  in  the  country  at  the  most  agree- 
able Beason.  This  is  either  the  first  of 
April   or  the  middle  of   September.   For 

nearly  three  months  after  these  dates  the 
weather  is  usually  delightful,  and  things 
rally  at  their  best.  For  a  more  ex- 
tended stay,  em  1 1 racing  six  months  or 
more.  Kobe  will  be  found  a  salutary  place 
to  winter:  while  for  the  hot  and  humid 
weather  of  summer,  Karuizawa  will  be 
found  to  have  a  beautiful  situation  in  the 
mountains  at  an  altitude  of  some  3,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  At  any  season,  Miya- 
noshita  will  be  found  a  delightful  retreat 
for  rest  and  recreation;  it  is  only  a  few 
hours  from  Tokyo.  As  the  temperature 
of  Japan  is  apt  to  be  changeable  at  all 
seasons,  it  is  well  to  provide  oneself  with 
plenty  of  light  and.  warm  clothing. 

Tt  is  the  experience  of  many  that  April 
is  by  far  the  most  pleasant  month  in 
which  to  reach  Japan.  At  that  time  an 
endless  wealth  of  filmy  misted  cherry  blos- 
soms clouds  famous  sections  of  landscape 
with  fragrant  beauty.  The  cherry  trees 
bloom  earliest  in  the  South,  so  that  one 
landing  in  Nagasaki  at  the  beginning  of 
April  may  have  cherry  blossom  scenes  all 
the  way  to  Tokvo.     But  the  autumn,  too, 


with  its  imperial  array  of  chrysanthe- 
mums and  gloriously  tinted  maple  leaves, 
about  the  end  of  October,  has  a  charm 
never  to  be  forgotten.  Socially,  too,  the 
seasons  of  spring  and  autumn  see  all  of 
the  more  significant  and  imposing  func- 
tions. The  Imperial  Cherry  Blossom 
Garden  Party  comes  off  usually  between 
the  12th  and  the  19th  of  April,  when  the 
trees  are  at  their  best;  while  the  Imperial 
Chrysanthemum  Party  is  given  in  the 
early  part  of  November.  The  Emperor's 
ball  on  the  3d  of  November  is  always  a 
great  State  function.  Invitations  to  the 
Imperial  Garden  Parties  are  extended  to 
the  leading  foreign  residents  of  the  capi- 
tal and  adjacent  cities,  and  strangers  may 
sometimes  receive  them  by  bringing 
proper  introductions  to  the  Secretary  of 
their  respective  legations.  But  as  the 
number  of  the  guests  is  necessarily  limited 
visitors  must  not  expect  this  sort  of  at- 
tention, as  a  matter  of  course. 

To  see  Japan  as  it  is,  however,  one  must 
get  as  far  away  from  the  modernized  cen- 
ters of  population,  and  see  the  people  who 
are  living  to  please  themselves  rather  than 
travelers.  It  has  to  be  remembered  that 
of  Japan's  fifty  millions  of  people,  prob- 


Among  the  fisher  foil,-. 


The  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Buddha. 


ably  not  more  than  five  millions  are  un- 
der the  direct  influence  of  Western 
thought.  Consequently  the  tourist  who 
mixes  with  the  five  millons  and  ignores 
the  rest  cannot  take  the  credit  of  having 
seen  much  of  Japan.  He  has  seen  the 
head,  perhaps,  but  certainly  not  the  body 
of  the  nation.  Among  the  country  towns 
and  villages  the  traveler  will  behold  living 
scenes  of  the  remotest  antiquity :  men  and 
women  tilling  the  soil  and  living  much  as 
man  did  in  the  days  of  Nineveh  and  Baby- 
lon, showing  that  though  fashions  change, 
man  himself  is  not  greatly  altered. 
Whether  the  men  of  xlssyria  and  Egypt, 
who  cultivated  the  soil  with  a  forked  stick 
drawn  by  oxen,  were  as  uniformly  polite 
and  kind  as  the  peasantry  of  Japan,  is  not 
clear  from  history,  but  they  could  hardly 
have  been  more  sturdy  specimens  of  in- 
dependence and  grit.  There  is  no  more 
delightful  ways  of  spending  a  few  days 
than  by  wandering  on  pack  horses  through 
the  rural  haunts,  or  climbing  the  Japanese 
Alps,  or  making  a  tour  of  the  volcanoes 
of  Japan.  When  touring,  it  is  a  wise 
precaution,  where  practicable,  to  call  upon 
the  missionaries,  as  they  are  always  glad 
to  welcome  the  face  of  a  fellow-country- 
man, and  their  fund  of  information  and 
suggestion  is  more  ample  and  more  con- 


genially available  than  anything  to  be  had 
from  books  or  guides.  In  dealing  with 
the  Japanese  of  all  classes  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind  that  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  proper  price  should  be 
paid  for  purchases ;  and  in  all  cases  of 
dispute,  no  matter  how  irritating  the  cir- 
cumstances, anger  must  be  tabooed  as  fu- 
tile to  an  adjustment  of  the  difficulty,  as 
the  Japanese  despise  all  such  displays  of 
feeling  and  regard  them  as  admission  of 
defeat. 

Upon  landing  in  Japan,  doubtless  the 
most  expeditious  way  of  facilitating  the 
object  of  a  tour  is  for  parties  and  people  of 
means  to  engage  a  reliable  guide.  Guides 
can  be  had  through  the  hotels,  though 
those  recommended  by  the  Welcome  So- 
ciety are  supposed  to  be  the  most  trust- 
worthy; vet  it  is  always  prudent  to  stipu- 
late satisfaction  at  the  start  and  hold  the 
recommender  responsible  for  his  man. 
The  remuneration  of  a  guide  is  about 
$1.50  a  day,  exclusive  of  hotel  and  travel- 
ing expenses.  For  those  anxious  to  see 
the  country  in  a  still  more  satisfactory 
manner,  it  may  be  possible  to  engage  a 
foreign  guide  in  Yokohama :  and  if  the 
guide  be  a  person  of  education  and  resi- 
dence in  the  country,  he  can  add  im- 
mensely    to     the    pleasure   of   the   day's 


The  delightful  Nikko  Hotel  at  Nikko,  Japan. 


outing  and  have  still  more  to  tell  in  whit- 
ing away  the'  evenings  at  the  hotels.  In 
all  the  larger  cities  of  Japan  foreign 
hotel  accommodation  can  now  be  had; 
but,  even  at  a  native  hotel,  the  foreigner 
if  rightly  disposed  can  put  in  a  comfort- 
able and  interesting  night.  Hotel  prices 
are  a  subject  of  dispute  in  Japan  as  else- 
where; and  foreign  as  well  as  native  ac- 
commodation appears  to  be  increasing  the 
rates.  The  average  is  now  about  from 
$2.50  to  $5  a  day,  but  rates  in  some  in- 
stances run  much  higher,  according  to 
room.  Traveling  by  train  is  not  more 
expensive  than  in  Switzerland,  and  there 
is  regular  steamboat  service  between  all 
ports.  For  those  who  cannot  afford  a 
guide  and  do  not  wish  to  patronize  the 
larger  hotels,  there  is  ample  opportunity 
for  an  interesting  and  pleasant  sojourn  in 
Japan.  Taking  in  one's  pocket  a  little 
hand  book  of  colloquial  phrases,  and  a 
guide  book,  one  can  rough  one's  way  more 
easily  than  in  most  countries  in  Europe. 
Walking  tours  are  now  becoming  common 


as  a  means  of  seeing  the  country  at  close 
range;  and  for  those  not  pressed  for  time 
there  is  no  more  enjoyable  way  of  attain- 
ing this  object. 

In  going  off  the  tourist  trail,  however,, 
one  must  not  be  surprised  if  occasionally 
regarded  with  a  degree  of  suspicion;  for 
so  few  foreigners  have  the  courage  to 
leave  the  parts  near  the  railways  that 
when  one  does  make  a  break,  the  inhabi- 
tants are  apt  to  think  he  is  moved  by  some 
extraordinary  motive.  On  the  other  hand 
if  when  visiting  a  large  city  where  there  is- 
ample  foreign  hotel  accommodation,  a 
Japanese  inn  is  selected  instead,  there  is. 
likely  to  rise  apprehension  as  to  motive. 
The  tourist  in  Japan  is  expected  to  re- 
spect the  laws  of  the  country  and  the  cus- 
toms of  the  people  so  far  as  he  obviously 
can.  Japan  is  a  delightful  country  for 
wielders  of  the  camera,  affording  snap- 
shots of  landscape  and  incident  more 
uniquely  picturesque  than  to  be  had  in 
most  other  countries;  but  it  has  to  be 
constantly  borne  in  mind  that  regulations. 
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regarding  the  use  of  the  camera  are  rigid 
and  must  be  so  observed.  But  there  is  no 
excuse  for  contravention  of  the  regula- 
tions as  the  prohibited  zones  are  all  dis- 
tinctly marked  on  the  maps  of  the  Wel- 
come Society,  without  which  no  one 
should  tour  the  country;  and  any  one 
taking  photographs  within  the  prohibited 
limits  will  find  himself  in  a  very  awkward 
situation :  for  the  Japanese  policeman  will 
do  his  duty  uninfluenced  by  either  cir- 
cumstances or  the  position  of  the  offender. 

Suggestions    for    Economizing    Time    in 
Seeing  Japan. 

I.  One  Day:  Yokohama — 1.  If  from 
morning  to  evening,  take  morning  ex- 
press to  Tokyo;  go  by  tram  or  jinricksha 
to  Shiba  Park,  see  Tokugawa  mausoleums 
and  temples;  thence  to  Kudan  Hill  via 
Kojimachi  and  Imperial  Palace  moat,  see 
shrine  of  national  heroes  and  museum  of 
war  trophies;  thence  to  Imperial  Univer- 
sity; thence  to  Uyeno  Park  and  museum, 
fine  array  of  cherry  blossoms  in  season; 
thence  lunch  at  Seiokan;  thence  to  Asa- 
kusa  Park,  with  weird  temples  and  side- 
shows; thence  ride  down  Ginza  street, 'the 
main  thoroughfare  of  the  capital,  visiting 


shops,  ending  at  Shimbashi  Station  for 
Yokohama.  2.  If  only  two  half  days  at 
Yokohama,  take  a  jinricksha  ride  through 
the  Japanese  part  of  the  city;  and  the 
other  half  day  spend  in  visiting #  shops. 
Kobe — View  of  harbor  from  Suwayama 
Park  and  the  Tor  Hotel,  and  visit  shops. 
If  have  a  whole  day,  take  train  to  Kyoto 
and  spend  as  in  trip  VII :  3.  Nagasaki — 
Take  jinricksha  to  Mogi,  delightful  views, 
or  visit  tortoise  shell  shops  and  Osuwa 
temple. 

II.  Two  Days — 1.  First  day  as  in  trip 
I  2.  Second  day  take  train  to  Kamakura, 
site  of  ancient  capital;  see  colossal  statue 
of  Buddha,  that  of  Goddess  of  Mercy  near 
by,  also  the  Hachiman  temple  with  an- 
cient relics,  tram  to  Enoshima  island  and 
sea-cave ;  return  to  Yokohama. 

III.  Seven  Days — 1.  First  two  days 
as  in  trip  II.  2.  Third  day,  train  to 
Nikko ;  an  evening  walk  about  the  villa] 
see  sacred  bridge.  3.  Fourth  day,  tal 
guide  and  see  marvelous  and  magnificent 
temple  architecture  of  old  Japan;  after- 
noon, an  interesting  walk  to  beautiful 
waterfall.  4.  Fifth  day,  packhorse  to 
Lake  Ohuzenji.  delightful  views,  see  Ke- 
gon   Falls,   return  to   Nikko   in   evening. 


Dinner  by  American  Asiatic  Society  to   U.   S.  Ambassador  O'Brien  at    Grand 
Hotel,  Yokohama. 
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5.  Sixth  day  shopping;  look  for  firs  and 
wood-carving.  (3.  Seventh  day  return  to 
Yokohama  or  Tokyo. 

IV.  Ten  Days.  1.  First  seven  days  as 
in  trip  III.  2.  Eighth  day,  from  Yoko- 
hama, train  to  KoMzu,  thence  by  tram  and 
jinricksha  to  Miyanochita,  near  Fuji- 
yama, delightful  hotel ;  grand  scenery,  hot 
springs   and   baths.      3.   Ninth   day,   rest 


way  from  Miyanoshita.  over  the  pass.  3. 
Twelfth  day,  walk  to  hot  springs  (Ojig- 
oku.  4.  Thirteenth  day,  continue  journey 
to  Atami;  enjoy  natural  hot  baths.  5. 
Fourteenth  day,  return  by  coast  hand- 
railway  to  Kodzu  and  thence  to  Yokohama 
or  on  to  Kyoto. 

VI.     Three  Weeks— 1.  First  two  weeks 
as   in   trip   V.   2.      Fifteenth   day,   train, 


The  very  capable  manager  of  the  Imperial  Hotel  at  Tokyo,  Mr.  Hyashi. 


and  enjoy  the  place;  walk  to  hot  springs 
and  among  giant  hills.  4.  Tenth  day,  re- 
turn to  Yokohama. 

V.  Two  Weeks — 1.  First  ten  days  as 
in  trip  IV.  2.  Instead  of  returning  to 
Yokohama  on  tenth  day,  take  pack-horse, 
to  Lake  Hakone,  fine  view  of  Fuji  all  the 


Kodzu  or  Yokohama,  to  Kyoto,  fine  views 
of  Fujisan  by  the  way.  3.  Sixteenth  day, 
see  Imperial  Palace,  magnificent  temples, 
fine  shops.  4.  Seventeenth  day,  see  Mis- 
sion and  Government  schools,  University, 
geisha  dancing,  theatres.  5.  Eighteenth 
day,  train  to  Nara,  old  capital;  see  tern- 
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pies  and  shops.  6.  Nineteenth  day,  return 
to  Kyoto.  7.  Twentieth  day.  run  the  Kat- 
suragawa  rapids. 

For  those  making  a  longer  stay  in 
Japan,  the  following  should  not  be  omit- 
ted: 

From  Tokyo — 1.  See  the  schools,  col- 
leges and  industrial  activities  of  the  capi- 
tal. 2.  Trip  to  Matsushima,  a  sea  of  in-* 
nfimerable  fairy-like  islands  in  the  north, 
about  four  days.  3.  To  Karuizawa  at  the 
foot  of  Asama  volcano,  through  26  tunnels 
and  fine  scenery;  three  days,  if  ascent  of 
Asama  is  to  be  made.  4.  To  Kofu,  and 
down  the  Fujikawa  rapids;  about  four 
days  more. 

From  Kyoto — 1.  See  the  industrial  ac- 


tivities of  Osaka.  2.  Trip  to  Lake  Biwa 
and  Ama-no-hasidate,  one  of  the  three 
famous  beauty  spo'ts  of  Japan.  3.  Train 
or  boat  by  way  of  Kobe  to  Miyajima,  the 
second  of  the  three  famous  places  of  in- 
comparable beauty.  4.  Tour  through  the 
inland  sea  and  the  island  of  Kyushu,  one 
of  the  most  ancient  and  conservative 
strongholds  of  Japanese  civilization.  Take 
the  train  from  Moji  to  Kumamoto;  seo 
also  Kagoshima,  the  volcano  of  Aso,  run 
the  rapids  of  the  Kumagawa,  and  if  at  all 
possible,  take  kuruma  trip  down  the  Ya- 
bakei  valley,  a  region  of  indescribable- 
landscape  and  extraordinary  natural  con- 
formation. This  is  really  one  of  the  mod- 
ern wonders  of  the  world. 
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(Education    of   the    Meiji    Era) 
BY    COUNT    SHIGENOBU    OKUMA 


IN  A  CHAPTEE  on  the  growth  of 
New  Japan  in  my  "Semicentenary  of 
the  opening  of  Japan,"  I  dealt  with 
the  advance  Japan  has  so  far  made. 
There  is,  indeed,  not  a  field  of  activity, 
as  I  stated  in  that  chapter,  in  which  this 
country  has  not  made  rapid  strides.  Es- 
pecially conspicuous  is  the  progress  at- 
tained in  the  sphere  of  education.  Far 
back  in  remote  antiquity  we  find  the 
country  bursting  forth  into  literary  splen- 
dor with  the  introduction  of  the  learnings 
of  China  and  India.  This  was  especially 
the  case  in  the  Nara  and  Hei-an  days. 
Then  the  light  of  learning,  though  kept 
burning  throughout,  flickered  and  flared  as 
the  stream  of  time  flowed  on,  ushering  in 
and  ushering  out  the  days  of  the  South 
and  North  Courts,  the  Ashikaya  Sho- 
gunate  and  the  Dark  Age,  until  we  come 
down  to  the  establishment  at  Yedo  (pres- 
ent Tokyo)  of  the  vice-regal  Government 
by  the  House  of  Tokugawa,  when  scholars, 
of  wide  and  profound  learning,  appeared 
in  numbers  all  at  once  and  the  tide  seemed 
to  be  rising  for  the  cause  of  education. 
But  ups  and  downs  are  the  order  of  things 


as  much  in  the  affairs  of  man  as  in  those 
of  nature,  and  in  no  time  the  Genroku 
era  was  upon  us,  when  ease  and  luxury 
became  the  thoughts  dominating  every 
mind.  The  Samurai  of  simple  habits  and 
a  few  wants  bloomed  forth  into  the  gentle- 
man of  delicate  taste  and  flowery  culture, 
and  Bushido,  which  placed  the  highest 
importance  on  the  upholding  of  name  and 
honor  in  emulation  of  Confucianism 
brought  over  from  China,  retained  only 
a  small  following  just  to  tell  the  story 
of  its  former  glory.  But  there  came  a 
reaction  to  this  turn  of  affairs.  There 
arose  among  the  common  people  what 
may  be  called,  for  lack  of  its  English 
equivalent,  the  spirit  of  plebeian  chivalry, 
and  this  in  its  turn  led  to  the  growth  of 
a  school  of  literature  for  the  masses.  The 
"Gundan"  (stories  of  battles  and  fight- 
ing), and  "Koshaku  (lectures  describing 
and  elucidating  traditions  and  notable 
historic  events),  both  told  by  professional 
men,  became  so  far  developed  as  to  be  a 
power  to  foster  and  perpetuate  the  spirit 
of  manliness,  while  the  stage  fiction  and 
"joruri"    (dramatized   literature)    gained 
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the  dignity  of  being  moral  forces  for  the 
teaching  and  guidance  of  the  general 
populace.  As  to  general  education,  how- 
ever, we  have  to  look  for  its  dissemination 
only  in  the  Meiji  era  after. the  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  system. 

i 
Primary  Education. 

The  main  policy  of  making  education 
compulsory  became  an  established  fact 
with  a  proclamation  which  the  Govern- 
ment made  in  the  fifth  year  of  Meiji 
(1872),  giving  it  a  systematized  form. 
The  imperial  edict  then  issued  said:  "A 
higher  education  may  well  be  left  to  the 
endeavors  of  individuals  and  the  capa- 
bility of  those  who  seek  it.  As  regards 
small  children  irrespective  of  their  sex, 
however,  it  shall  be  incumbent  on  their 
fathers  and  elders  to  give  them  a  pri- 
mary education." 

This  may  give  an  idea  of  what  was 
aimed  at.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  system  then  adopted  was  modeled  af- 
ter that  which  was  in  vogue  in  France  in 
those  days,  and  aimed  at  establishing  some 
fifty  thousand  primary  schools  through- 
out the  country.  The  system  was  to  be 
uniform  for  the  whole  country,  and  it 
soon  became  evident  that  such  could  not 
meet  properly  the  need  of  the  day.  In 
Meiji  12  (1879)  the  Government  re- 
pealed this  particular  law,  and  instead, 
promulgated  an  ordinance  establishing  a 
simpler  system.  The  gist  of  the  new 
enactment  was  to  make  national  educa- 
tion a  work  of  local  undertaking,  the 
prefectural  governors  being  given  powers 
to  adopt,  with  the  permission  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Education,  such  course  of  teach- 
ing in  public  schools  as  they  considered 
hest  suited  for  their  localities.  It  was 
soon  found  out  that  the  tendency  to 
avoid  the  interference  of  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment was  going  too  far,  and  in  De- 
cember, 1880,  the  Education  Ordinance 
was  amended  in  the  direction  of  reserving 
a  greater  power  of  control  in  the  hands 
of  the  Education  Minister.  The  next  re- 
form introduced  took  place  in  August, 
1885.  To  explain :  originally  all  expenses 
pertaining  to  primary  education  were  to 
be  borne  by  the  towns  and  villages  with 
a  grant  in  aid  from  the  national  treasury ; 
but  in  1881  the  Government  subvention 
was  abolished,  making  it  the  rule  that  all 


primary  school  expenses  be  met  out  of 
the  local  rates,  and  the  town  and  village 
sur-tax.  It  happened  at  the  time,  how- 
ever, that  the  price  of  commodities  was 
rising,  causing  general  hardship,  and  in 
the  year  mentioned  above,  another  change 
was  introduced,  making  obligatory  the  as- 
sessment of  all  public  school  fees,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  localities  where  the  major- 
ity were  unable  to  pay  the  fee,  a  special  or- 
gan for  giving  a  simplified  course  of  edu- 
cation being  established  for  such  locali- 
ties. The  object  of  this  was  to  lighten 
the  local  burdens  of  towns  and  villages. 
In  December,  1886,  a  great  change  came 
over  the  organization  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment itself,  the  present  cabinet  system 
being  adopted.  This  led,  in  the  same 
year,  to  a  further  change  in  the  system  of 
national  education,  which  then  attained 
a  firm  basis.  Thus  in  the  fourteen  years 
since  a  beginning  was  made  of  modern 
education  in  1872  the  system  underwent 
many  changes;  those  were  the  years  of 
trials  and  experiments. 

The  new  system  last  referred  to  fixed 
the  period  of  tuition  at  eight  years,  ex- 
tending from  six  to  fourteen,  and  made  it 
obligatory  "on  parents  and  guardians  to 
give  children  a  course  of  common  educa- 
tion. The  school  was  divided  into  two 
courses,  the  primary  and  the  higher  pri- 
mary, four  years  being  devoted  to  each 
course.  It  was  provided  that  according 
to  local  needs,  a  simpler  course  of  three 
years  might  be  substituted  for  the  regular 
primary  course.  On  the  30th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1890,  an  Imperial  Eescript  on  educa- 
tion was  issued,  which  event  resulted  in 
giving  a  stable  foundation  to  our  na- 
tional education,  as  well  as  in  fixing  the 
standard  of  moral  teaching.  About  the 
same  time  the  law  of  local  autonomy  was 
put  in  force,  and  the  common  education 
ordinance  was  again  amended  to  be  in 
keeping  with  the  law.  The  renovation 
was  generally  based  on  the  German  sys- 
tem. The  chief  feature  of  this  improve- 
ment was  to  look  upon  the  primary  school 
as  a  place  "where  attention  is  paid  to  the 
physical  development  of  children,  and 
where  common  knowledge  of  things  and 
arts  necessary  for  the  moral  welfare  and 
the  daily  life  of  the  people  may  be  ac- 
quired." The  number  of  years  was  refixed 
at  three   or  four  years   for  the  primary 
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course,  and  two,  three  or  four  years  Cor 
the  [lighter  primary  course.  In  1891  the 
GroySrhinent  issued  "rJ  he  general  plan  of 
education  in  the  primary  school."  Clause 
1  of  the  new  promulgation  said:  'Tn  the 
education  of  children  the  greatest  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  their  moral  culture. 
For  this  reason  it  is  urged  that  in  each 
branch  of  study,  special  pains  be  taken 
to  inculcate  the  spirit  of  moral  and 
national  education,  and  hence  that  child- 
ren be  taught  and  caused  to  learn  to  put 
in  practice  such  matters  as  are  indispen- 
sable in  e very-day  life,  so  that  they  may 
grow  up  to  be  useful  citizens." 

More  changes  were  introduced  in  1900, 
reducing  the  number  of  Chinese  ideo- 
graphs and  unifying  the  mode  of  writing 
and  pronouncing  those  characters  as  well 
as  spelling  in  "kana"  letters  to  be  taught 
in  primary  schools,  thereby  to  lighten 
the  work  of  school  children.  Three  years 
later  another  change  was  effected  in  the 
Primary  School  Ordinance,  the  system  of 
official'  inspection  and  sanction  for  books 
and  charts,  for  school  use,  being  abolished 
and  that  of  allowing  the  use  of  State  text 
books  only  being  adopted  in  its  place. 

Between  the  years  1901  and  1905  we 
were  engaged  in  the  unfortunate  hostili- 
ties with  Russia.  During  the  campaign 
the  Emperor  decreed  that  "education  must 
not  be  neglected,"  and  the  Imperial  in- 
struction being  faithfully  observed  by  all, 
the  war  may  be  said  to  have  in  no  way 
affected  the  work  of  education  in  the 
country.  A  few  years  after  the  war  in 
1907  still  another  change  was  effected  on 
the  Primary  Education  Ordinance,  ex- 
tending the  period  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion from  four  to  six  years.  Withal,  the 
showing  of  school  attendance  has  kept  on 
improving,  until  now,  when  it  averages 
from  97  to  98  per  cent,  both  sexes  being 
taken  into  account,  while  in  the  most  ad- 
vanced localities  it  stands,  indeed,  at  one 
hundred  per  cent. 

Middle  Grade  Education. 

The  education  plan  proclaimed  in  1872 
divided  the  empire  into  eight  Academic 
Districts  (reduced  to  seven  in  April  of 
the  following  year),  each  district  to  have 
one  college.  Each  Academic  District  was 
subdivided   into    32   Middle    School    Dis- 


tricts, each  with  one  middle  school.  Each 
Middle  School  District  was  again  re- 
divided  into  210  Primary  School  Dis- 
tricts, each  district  to-  have  one  primary 
school.  The  plan  was,  therefore,  to  have 
over  fifty  thousand  primary  and  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  odd  middle  schools  through- 
out the  country.  In  those  days,  how- 
ever, it  could  not  be  enforced  that  every 
middle  school  established  be  of  the  re- 
quired standard,  and  there  came  into  ex- 
istence middle  grade  institutions  of  divers 
descriptions  and  qualifications,  scattered 
all  over  the  country.  By  the  year  1879 
there  had  arisen  a  tendency  to  promiscu- 
ously establish  middle  schools,  and  from 
that  time  onward  the  Government  gradu- 
ally introduced  regulations  specifying  the 
courses  of  study  to  be  taught  in  these  mid- 
dle schools,  and  also  fixing  the  number  of 
years  to  be  devoted  for  the  purpose  at  six 
years,  allowing  at  the  same  time  an  op- 
tion to  extend  or  contract  it  by  one  year. 
The  year  1881  saw  the  promulgation  of  the 
General  Plan  of  Middle  Grade  Education, 
which  prescribed  the  Middle  School  as  a 
place  where  a  higher  education  on  com- 
mon branches  of  knowledge  was  taught  to 
young  men  going  forth  to  the  world,  or 
those  intending  to  prosecute  further  study 
in  higher  institutions.  In  1881  the  Mid- 
dle School  Eegulations  were  issued,  bring- 
ing the  middle  grade  education  to  a  de- 
gree of  perfection.  But  the  system  thus 
established  still  lacked  a  proper  connect- 
ing link  with  colleges,  and  this  led  in 
1886  to  the  issue  of  the  Middle  School  Or- 
dinance at  the  same  time  as  the  revision 
of  the  Primary  School  Ordinance.  The 
Ordinance  provided  that  the  Middle 
School  be  considered  a  place  for  stu- 
dents intending  to  enter  on  a  business 
career  or  to  pursue  their  education  fur- 
ther in  higher  institutions. 

As  in  the  primary  school,  the  middle 
school  was  divided  into  two  courses, 
namely,  the  ordinary  and  the  higher 
course.  The  Ordinance  divided  the  coun- 
try into  five  Higher  Middle  School  Dis- 
tricts, each  of  which  was  to  have  one  higher 
middle  school,  of  Government  establish- 
ment, supported  by  money  coming  either 
wholly  from  the  national  treasury,  or 
partly  from  the  national  treasury  and 
partly  from  the  local  rate.  The  Higher 
Middle  School  was  designed  to  be  a  place 
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where  students  are  prepared  for  entering 
the  universities,  and  afterwards  the  de- 
partments of  law,  medicine  and  engineer- 
ing added  to  it ;  either  all  the  three  de- 
partments together  or  one  or  the  other 
only.  As  for  the  ordinary  middle  schools, 
their  establishment  was  a  matter  on 
which  the  different  prefectures  might  con- 
sult their  respective  conveniences.  At  the 
same  time,'  the  number  of  years  in  which 
to  graduate  from  them  was  fixed  at  five 
instead  of  six  as  formerly.  The  Higher 
Middle  School  was  afterwards  in  1893 
changed  into  the  High  School  with  de- 
partments of  law,  medicine  and  engineer- 
ing, where  the  special  courses  of  study 
named  were  taught  respectively. 

The  next  reform  effected  on  the  system 
of  middle  grade  education  took  place  in 
1899,  as  a  result  of  which  the  Middle 
School  was  designated  as  a  place  where 
male  students  are  given  a  common  educa- 
tion of  higher  grade,  it  being  made  ob- 
ligatory for  each  prefecture  to  possess  at 
least  one  middle  school.  It  was  then  just 
after  the  Japan-China  war,  and  <a  part  of 
the  indemnity  money  secured  from  China 
was  converted  into  an  educational  fund 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  common  education. 
Again  in  1900  the  Government  issued 
Regulations  relating  to  the  putting  in  op- 
eration of  the  Middle  School  Ordinance, 
besides  establishing  the  summer  schools 
for  the  teachers  of  middle  schools.  Ear- 
nest endeavors  were  thus  made  for  the 
promotion  of  middle  grade  education,  so 
that  whereas  there  were  only  81  middle 
schools  throughout  the  country  in  1894, 
the  number  arose  to  215  in  1901. 

Normal  School  Education. 

Together  with  the  establishment  of  the 
primary  school  system  in  1872  the  Educa- 
tion Department  opened  Normal  Schools, 
an  American  by  the  name  of  Scott  being 
engaged  to  give  lectures  on  the  method  of 
teaching  in  primary  schools.  Government 
normal  schools  were  established  at  Osaka. 
Miyagi,  Aichi,  Nugata,  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki,  as  model  institutions.  This 
roused  the  spirit  of  emulation  among  the 
prefectures,  until  they  all  came  to  possess 
a  normal  school  under  their  own  control. 
This  turn  of  affairs  led  the  Government, 
from  about  the  year  1877,  to  entrust  the 


local  institutions  with  the  work  of  turning 
out  primary  school  teachers.  It  was  in 
those  days  that  the  political  world  of  the 
country  became  stirred  up  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  people's 
rights.  Then  came  the  organization  of 
political  parties  and  the  demand  for  the 
establishment  of  a  representative  system, 
culminating  in  1881  in  the  issue  of  the 
memorable  Imperial  Eescript  promising 
the  opening  of  a  national  assembly.  This 
trend  of  affairs  could  not  but  have  an  ef- 
fect on  educational  circles,  and  not  a  few 
school  teachers  began  to  discuss  politics 
and  to  become  interested  in  the  political 
affairs  of  the  country.  Thereupon  the 
Minister  of  Education,  fearing  undesir- 
able results,  issued  (June  1881)  instruc- 
tions pointing  out  the  essential  nature  of 
Ihe  work  to  be  pursued  and  the  duties  to 
be  discharged  by  the  primary  school  teach- 
ers, and  warning  them  against  indulging 
in  radical  and  inflammatory  utterances. 
In  December  of  the  same  year  the  Minis- 
ter convened  a  meeting  of  the  educational 
commissioners  of  the  prefectures,  and  ex- 
plained to  them  the  educational  policy  of 
the  Government.  They  were  told  to  at- 
tach special  importance  to  imparting 
moral  education.  "Teachers/'  said  the 
Minister,  "must  not  rest  satisfied  with  be- 
ing merely  able  to  understand  the  text 
books  on  moral  teaching — they  should 
themselves  be  strictly  correct  in  conduct 
and  prove  to  be  men  worthy  of  the  love 
and  respect  of  their  pupils,  and  be  well 
versed  in  the  ways  of  the  world  and  able 
to  govern  their  charges.  For  this  reason, 
in  the  work  of  education,  such  men  should 
be  selected  who  are  widely  informed, 
learned  in  the  classics,  and  rich  in  virtues, 
so  that  they  may  be  looked  up  to  by  their 
pupils  with  a  deep  sense  of  respect  and 
obedience.  In  teaching  morals,  they 
should  stand  on  the  ethical  basis  charac- 
teristic of  the  Empire,  and  be  guided  by 
the  precepts  of  Confucian  learning." 

It  may  be  noted  here  that,  since  the 
Eestoration  and  the  re-establishment  of 
the  Imperial  regime,  a  tendency  had  ap- 
peared in  the  country,  pervading  all  classes 
to  be  impatient  in  introducing  the  West- 
ern civilization,  to  welcome  and  adopt  all 
that  was  new  and  to  reject  all  that  came 
by  inheritance.  Especiallv  was  it  felt 
that  this  country  stood  behind  Europe  and 
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America  in  matters  of  art  and  scientific 
learning,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  ac- 
quire new  knowledge,  and  a  notion  had 
even  gained  strength  that  moral  culture 
might  well  be  left  in  the  background.  In 
view  of  this  condition  of  things,  the  Edu- 
cation Minister's  instruction  might  be  re- 
garded as  timely  in  counteracting  such  a 
reckless  tendency.  Subsequently  with  the 
change  in  the  organization  of  a  cabinet  in 
1835,  a  reform  was  effected  in  the  general 
system  of  education,  followed  by  the  issue 
of  the  Model  School  Ordinance  in  1886. 
The  ordinance  designated  the  normal 
school  as  an  institution  for  turning  out 
teachers.  The  school  was  divided  into  two 
departments,  the  normal  and  the  higher 
normal,  one  higher  normal  school  being 
established  in  Tokyo  as  a  Government  in- 
stitution, while  it  was  made  compulsory 
for  each  prefecture  to  maintain  one  normal 
school.  In  this  way  the  system  of  nor- 
mal education  was  settled  on  a  firm  foun- 
dation. In  1891  the  "Law  of  Protection 
for  Primary  School  Teachers"  was  enact- 
ed providing  for  the  grant  of  retirement 
and  family  pensions  for  the  teachers  of 
municipal  primary  and  other  public 
schools. 

Coming  down  to  June,  1897,  the  Nor- 
mal School  Ordinance  of  1886  was  re- 
voked, a  Normal  Education  Ordinance  be- 
ing promulgated  instead.  In  1902  a 
Higher  Normal  School  was  newly  estab- 
lished in  Hiroshima  in  addition  to  the 
one  in  Tokyo.  A  special  institute  for 
sending  forth  teachers  was  also  opened  to 
supply  shortage  in  the  number  of  teach- 
ers. In  1907  the  Normal  School  Regula- 
tions were  put  in  force,  providing  a  way 
of  imparting  short  term  education  to  the 
graduates  of  the  middle  and  the  girls' 
high  schools. 

Higher  Education. 

The  first  university  of  modern  descrip- 
tion came  into  existence  in  1877,  when 
the  Kasei  Gakko  and  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine, originally  established  by  the  Toku- 
gawa  Shogunate.  were  united  into  one, 
and  given  the  name  of  Tokyo  University. 
The  new  institution  consisted  of  four 
colleges,  Law,  Science,  Literature  and 
Medicine.  That  was  the  prototype  of  the 
present   Tokyo   Imperial   University.     In 


1882  a  special  course  on  National  Litera- 
ture was  added  to  the  college  of  Litera- 
ture. This  new  departure  may  be  re- 
garded as  part  of  the  effort  to  save  from 
extinction  the  ancient  literature  of  the 
country  in  counteraction  to  the  tendenc}' 
of  Western  learning  to  sweep  everything 
before  it.  Then  concomitant  with  the 
general  renovation  in  the  system  of  edu- 
cation in  1886,  the  Imperial  University 
Ordinance  was  enacted,  as  the  result  of 
which  the  College  of  Engineering,  origi- 
nally established  by  the  now  defunct  De- 
partment of  Public  Works,  became  incor- 
porated with  the  Imperial  University. 

Further  in  1890  the  School  of  Agri- 
culture and  Dendrology,  originally  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  Commerce,  was  united  with 
the  University  to  form  the  College  of  Ag- 
riculture. About  this  time  the  German 
school  of  thinking  gained  strength  in  the 
country.  "Germanism"  became  the 
vogue  of  the  day  almost  in  every  field  of 
learning  and  administration.  The  year 
1897  saw  the  establishment  of  the  Kyoto 
Imperial  University  in  June  to  be  a  sis- 
ter institution  of  the  Tokyo  Imperial 
University.  When  opened,  it  consisted  of 
the  Colleges  of  Science  and  Engineering, 
but  two  years  later  those  of  Law  and 
Medicine  were  added.  In  1903  the  Gov- 
ernment founded  the  Fukuoka  College  of 
Medicine  as  a  part  of  the  Kyoto  uni- 
versity, and  in  1906  created  for  it  a  Col- 
lege of  Literature.  The  Government  was 
not  satisfied  with  what  had  so  far  been 
attained  in  the  development  of  a  univer- 
sity system,  and  in  the  year  last  men- 
tioned it  converted  into  a  university  the 
Sapporo  School  of  Agriculture,  which  was 
originally  established  by  the  Department 
of  Colonization  in  1872,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  Tohoku  Teikoku  Daigaku 
(Northeastern  Imperial  University.)  It 
also  took  steps  to  turn  the  Fukuoka  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  into  an  independent 
Kyushu  Imperial  University  by  adding  to 
it  a  college  of  Engineering. 

Commercial  Education. 

The  present  development  of  commer- 
cial education  in  this  country  is  entirely 
a  by-product  of  the  advance  attained  by 
the  nation  in  its  economics     since     the 
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Meiji  Restoration.  Commerce  still  occu- 
pied a  very  low  position,  and  the  mer- 
chants had  not  yet  broken  away  from 
their  old  habits  and  ways  of  thinking.  In 
these  circumstances,  it  was  not  the  busi- 
ness class,  as  should  have  been  the  case, 
but  only  some  few  in  the  Government  ser- 
vice and  a  small  number  of  the  general 
public  who  awoke  to  the  importance  of 
commercial  education.  The  pioneer  insti- 
tution, established  with  the  object  of 
training  young  men  for  a  commercial 
career,  was  the  Shoho  Koshujo  (Insti- 
tute of  Commercial  Training)  in  Owari- 
cho,  Tokyo,  founded  in  1875  by  the  then 
Mr.  Yurei  Mori.  It  was,  indeed,  the 
seedling  from  which  the  present  Tokyo 
Higher  Commercial  School  has  grown 
out.  In  November  of  the  same  year,  Mr. 
Mori  was  sent  to  China  as  Minister,  and 
the  institute  was  transferred  to  the  care 
of  the  Tokyo  Kwaigi  Sho,  an  association 
of  business  men  of  the  city  at  the  time. 
It  next  came  under  the  control  of  the 
Tokyo  Prefectural  Office,  with  Mr.  Jiro 
Yano  as  its  principal. 

In  November,  1879,  the  then  Mr. 
Eiichi  Shibusawa  was  elected  a  trustee  of 
the  institute,  and  through  his  assistance 
its  foundations  considerably  solidified.  It 
was  not  till  March,  1884,  that  the  insti- 
tute took  the  name  of  Tokyo  Shogyo 
Gakka.  Iu  the  same  year  the  Govern- 
ment issued  "Regulations  concerning  the 
Commercial  School"  for  the  proper  guid- 
ance of  commercial  education.  The 
school  was  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  Education  in  May,  1885,  and  the 
courses  of  study  elevated,  and  in  October, 
1887,  it  was  given  the  name  it  now  bears. 
In  its  institute  days  the  school  in  itself 
was  only  a  very  insignificant  affair.  Very 
imperfect  in  equipment  as  they  were,  there 
gradually  came  into  existence  about  the 
time  in  Tokyo  a  number  of  establish- 
ments essaying  to  give  rudiments  of  read- 
ing and  arithmetic  to  the  sons  of  mer- 
chants, or  to  teach  bookkeeping  for  the 
purpose  of  training  young  men  for  the 
banking  and  other  company  businesses. 
It  was  a  phenomenon  that  must  not  be 
lightly  passed  over.  There  appeared  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  schools  to  give 
simple  lessons  in  commercial  affairs.  It 
was  not  till  1893  that  the  dissemination  of 
commercial  education  became  general,  as 


the  result  of  the  Government's  effort  to 
rouse  the  spirit  of  business  education,  its 
promulgation  of  "Regulations  for  the 
Supplementary  Schools  of  Business,  and 
a  grant  of  an  annual  aid  from  the 
national  treasury.  In  January,  1889,  the 
Government  issued  the  "Business  School 
Ordinance"  and  the  "Commercial  School 
Regulations,"  and  put  them  in  force  in 
April  of  the  same  year.  In  1903  it 
amended  the  "Regulations  for  the  Sup- 
plementary Schools  of  Business,"  with 
the  aim  of  perfecting  and  disseminating 
the  middle  grade  and  rudimentary  busi- 
ness education.  But  the  demand  of  the 
times  was  for  a  larger  increase  in  num- 
ber of  those  intending  to  enter  business 
life.  Especially  was  this  the  case  after 
the  Japan-China  war,  when  the  home  and 
foreign  trade  attained  a  marked  develop- 
ment. It  now  became  evident  that  the 
single  organ  of  higher  commercial  educa- 
tion in  the.  shape  of  the  Tokyo  Higher 
Commercial  School  could  not  supply  all 
the  demand,  and  the  Government,  in 
April,  1901,  raised  the  Kobe  Commercial 
School  to  a  Higher  Commercial  one,  deal- 
ing similarly  with  the  Osaka  Commer- 
cial School  at  the  same  time.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1905,  it  further  converted  the  Ya- 
maguchi  High  School  into  a  Higher 
Commercial  School,  while  in  the  follow- 
ing month  it  opened  another  institution 
of  the  same  high  grade  in  Nagasaki. 

Finally,  a  college  course  in  commerce 
was  established  in  the  Tokyo  Imperial 
University  in  the  early  part  of  this  year, 
to  meet  the  growing  demand. 

In  1886  there  was  established  the  office 
of  the  Inspector  of  Education  in  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  the  establishment 
of  a  similar  office  in  the  Prefectural  Gov- 
ernments in  1897,  the  holding  the  con- 
ference of  the  commissioners  of  school  hy- 
giene and  sanitation  in  1895,  and  the  cre- 
ation in  1896  of  the  Board  of  High  Com- 
missioners of  Education  as  the  advisory 
body  of  the  highest  order  in  educational 
administration.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  country  has  a  separate  _  institution 
called  Gakushu-in  for  the  education  of 
the  sons  of  noble  families. 

Private  Institutions  of  Education. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  educa- 
tional system  of  this  country  largely  owes 
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its  progress  to  the  Government's  efforts. 
I !  is  also  undeniable,  however,  that  private 
institutions  have  been  an  important  factor 
in  this  connection.  To  name  some  of  the 
more  conspicuous  of  these,  there  are  the 
Keio  Gijuku  and  the  Doshisha,  founded 
respectively  by  the  late  Mr.  Fukuzawa 
and  Mr.  Xiijima,  and  the  oldest  of  their 
kind;  the  Hosei  Daigaku  (College  of  Law 
and  Politics)  formerly  called  Wa-Futsu 
Horitsu  Gakku  (Franco- Japanese  Law- 
School  )  ;  the  Senshu  Gakko ;  the  Meiji 
Daigaku,  formerly  called  Meiji  Horitsu 
Gakko  (Meiji  Law  School)  ;  the  Chuo 
Daigaku  (Central  College),  formerly 
called  Tgirisu  Horitsu  Gakko  (English 
Law  School)  ;  the  Nihon  Daigaku,  for- 
merly called  Nihon  Horitsu  Gakko 
(Japan  Law  School)  ;  and  the  Waseda 
Daigaku,  formerly  called  Tokyo  Senmon 
Gakko    (Tokyo   Special   School.) 

The  Keio  Gijuku  dates  its  beginning 
back  to  the  year  1857.  Its  founder,  Mr. 
Fukuzawa,  was  originally  a  scholar  of  the 
Dutch  language,  but  subsequently  by  dint 
of  self-teaching  he  acquired  the  know- 
ledge of  English,  and  by  the  year  1861  he 
had  begun  to  read  English  books  to  his 
pupils.  It  is  said  that  he  calmly  went  on 
expounding  an  English  work  on  political 
economy  when  the  whole  city  of  Tokyo 
stood  trembling  at  the  bombardment  of 
TJyeno  by  the  Imperialists  in  the  days  of 
the  Restoration.  Eight  years  have  now 
passed  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Fukuzawa, 
but  the  institution  founded  by  him  is  in 
a  condition  more  prosperous  than  ever, 
having  been  converted  into  a  university 
with  departments  of  law,  politics,  eco- 
nomics and  literature. 

Opened  in  1875,  the  Doshisha  had  for 
its  founder  the  late  Mr.  Jo  Niijima,  who 
in  defiance  of  the  national  law  forbidding 
foreign  travel,  went  to  America  in  1861. 
It  was  while  he  was  abroad  that  his  coun- 
try saw  the  downfall  of  the  Tokugawa 
Shogunate  and  the  restoration  of  the  Im- 
perial regime.  After  accomplishing  his 
studies  he  came  home  in  1874.  He  was  a 
man  brought  up  as  a  samurai,  but  while  in 
America  he  contracted  a  great  liking  for 
Puritanism,  and  conceived  the  idea  that 
he  would  start  a  school  of  his  own  in 
Japan,  in  order  to  introduce  into  his 
country  the  spiritual  side  of  the  Western 
culture.     Back   at   home,   he,     therefore, 


established  the  Doshisha.  His  person- 
ality proved  a  great  attraction,  and  the 
Doshisha  at  once  secured  a  wide-spread 
reputation.  When  in  1889  he  made  pub- 
lic his  intention  to  turn  his  school  into  a 
college,  it  met  with  strong  support  at 
home  and  abroad.  A  noted  American,  Mr. 
J.  N.  Harris,  gave  $100,000  as  an  endow- 
ment fund  for  the  establishment  of  the 
college  of  physics  and  chemistry.  It  is 
being  attended  altogether  by  over  one 
thousand  students  at  present. 

The  Wa-Futsu  Horitsu  Gakko,  the 
present  Hosei  Daigaku,  was  founded  by 
Mr.  Masakumi  Satsu,  in  1879,  and  is  now 
attended  by  over  two  thousand  students. 
The  Meiji  Daigaku  was  brought  into  oe- 
ing  in  1880,  as  a  joint  undertaking  of 
Mr.  Tatsuo  Kishimoto  and  Mr.  Kozo 
Miyagi.  Its  present  attendance  is  3,500 
students.  The  Chuo  Daigaku,  the  former 
English  Law  School,  was  established  by 
Prof.  N.  Hodzumi  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Okuda  and  Dr.  Masujima,  Two 
thousand  students  are  now  in  attendance 
at  the  college.  The  Hihon  Daigaku  was 
the  last  of  the  law  schools  to  come  into 
existence,  being  established  by  the  late 
Count  A.  Yamada  in  1892,  and  has  now 
two  thousand  students.  All  these  institu- 
tions have  sent  forth  large  numbers  of 
graduates.  Of  a  different  type  is  the 
Senshu  Gakku.  Established"  in  1870  by 
Mr.  Soma,  the  new  Viscount  Tajiri  and 
Baron  Megata,  it  is  the  only  collegiate  in- 
stitute making  a  specialty  of  teaching  eco- 
nomics. It  has  sent  forth  over  1,500 
graduates,  and  is  now  being  attended  by 
over  800  students. 

I  now  come  to  an  institution  of  my 
own,  founded  in  1882,  namely,  the  Tokyo 
Senmon  Gakko,  the  present  Waseda 
Daigakko.  I  have  always  held  that  in 
order  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  self-gov- 
ernment and  independence,  there  should 
first  of  all  be  the  independence  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  proper  way  to  attain  this 
primary  object  is  to  establish  a  great  seat 
of  learning  free  of  outside  influence  and 
interference,  official  or  otherwise,  so  that 
the  students  may  have  their  own  way  of 
selecting  whatever  course  of  study  they 
like  to  pursue.  It  happened  about  the 
date  mentioned  that  the  late  Mr.  Azusa 
One  called  on  me  proposing  to  establish 
a  school.      Finding  him   in   accord   with 
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my  views,  we  selected  a  site  at  Wase^'  .  ':id 
opened  the  Senmon  Gakko  in  0  ■  h-i; 
1882,  thus  laying  the  foundation  o!'  '.in' 
is  now  known  as  the  Waseda  Uni/ersity. 
It  was  Mr.  Ono  who  worked  hardest  in 
promoting  and  bringing  to  realization  the 
founding  of  the  school.  It  was  the  fash- 
ion of  the  day  to  use  foreign  text  books 
in  all  the  higher  schools,  so  that  students 
without  the  knowledge  of  one  or  another 
foreign  language  had  practically  no  access 
to  a  higher  education.  In  these  circum- 
stances Mr.  Takata  and  others  maintained 
that  the  national  language  should  be  ad- 
hered to  in  giving  lessons  in  their  insti- 
tution. I  also  was  of  opinion  that  in  edu- 
cation foreign  systems  must  not  be  fol- 
lowed indiscriminately,  and  that  learn- 
ing, not  having  its  foundation  on  the 
national  characteristics  of  the  people, 
could  not  be  called  independent. 

The  school  taught  Politics,  Economics 
and  Law,  with  the  Department  of  Litera- 
uire  added  in  1889.  In  1889  a  further 
addition  was  made  in  the  form  of  the 
Normal  School  Department.  In  1902  its 
organization  was  changed,  in  that  it  was 
converted  into  a  university  under  the 
name  of  the  Waseda  Daigaku.  In  1903, 
in  addition  to  the  colleges  of  Politics, 
Law  and  Literature,  that  of  Commerce 
was  established,  followed  by  that  of  Sci- 
ence and  Engineering  this  year.  The 
Waseda  University  has  many  affiliated 
schools,  such  as  the  Waseda  Middle 
School,  the  Waseda  School  of  Poly t^-u- 
nics,  the  Waseda  High  School,  an  I  'he 
AVaseda  Preparatory  School.  The  Wn-ida 
institution  as  a  whole  is  now  giving  edu- 
cation to  over  8,000  students,  while  the 
university  proper  has  already  sent  forth 
5,000  graduates.  The  institution  is  now- 
over  twenty  years  old,  and  of  those  who 
have  served  the  cause  of  the  university 
with  constancy  and  oneness  of  purpose,  I 
should  mention  Professors  Tameyuki, 
Amano  and  Yuzo  Tsubouchi,  besides  Pro- 
fessor Takata. 

Women's  Education. 

Every  boy  and  girl  of  the  land  is  un- 
der obligation  to  attend  school  when  the 
age  of  six  is  reached.  The  number  of 
school-going  girls  has  greatly  increased  of 
late.      In   1908    it   stood   at   the   rate   of 


93.34  out  of  every  hundred.  Though 
somewhat  inferior  as  compared  with  the 
boys'  97.72  for  the  same  year,  the  per- 
centage rate  of  annual  increase  in  recent 
years  has  been  much  greater  on  the  girls' 
side,  and  the  showing  of  female  education 
has  been  very  excellent.  In  Kyoto  the 
Government  established  the  Ei-jo  Gakko 
(Girls'  English  School)  in  1872.  This 
was  the  institution  which  has  since  become 
converted  into  the  present  Kyoto  First 
Girls"  Tligher  School.  In  1882  the  Gov- 
ernment opened  the  Koto  Jo  Gakko 
(Girls'  High  School)  as  a  part  of  Tokyo 
Girls'  Normal  School  (established  1871), 
with  the  object  of  giving  girls  a  higher 
common  education  mainly  based  on  the 
principles  of  humanity  and  morals,  and 
of  teaching  them  to  become  good  and  vir- 
tuous women.  About  the  same  time  fe- 
male schools  of  a  similar  description  be- 
gan to  be  established  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  when  the  Government 
issued  the  Middle  School  Ordinance  in 
1886  the  Girls'  High  School  was  classed 
as  a  middle  school,  where  girls  were 
taught  higher  common  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  the  sex.  The  year  1899  saw  the 
promulgation  of  the  Girls'  High  School 
Ordinance.  It  hardly  needs  admitting, 
however,  that  there  is  considerable  room 
for  improvement  in  girls'  middle  grade 
education  as  compared  with  the  middle 
school  system  for  boys. 

Coming  next  to  women's  normal  edu- 
cation, the  Tokyo  Joshi  Shihan  Gakko 
(Tokyo  Women's  Normal  School)  was 
established  by  the  Central  Government  in 
1874,  an  example  which  was  followed  by 
the  different  prefectures.  With  the  issue 
of  the  Normal  School  Ordinance  in  1886 
the  Women's  Normal  School  came  to  con- 
sist of  two  departments,  the  Ordinary 
Normal  and  the  Higher  Normal. 

The  Tokyo  Joshi  Shihan  Gakko  was 
then  turned  into  a  Women's  Ordinary 
Normal  School.  As  for  the  Women's 
Higher  Normal  School,  it  at  present  exists 
as  a  women's  department  of  the  Ordinary 
Normal  Schools  under  the  control  of  pre- 
fectures. 

Further,  there  exist  not  a  few  institu- 
tions for  girls'  education  scattered 
throughout  the  country  where  they  can 
take  lessons  on  special  subjects  such  as 
painting,  music,  sewing,  embroidery,  knit- 
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ting,  artificial  flower  making,  photograph- 
ing, etc.  Some  of  them  belong  to  the 
Government,  and  others  to  private  indi- 
viduals, but  on  the  whole  they  are  all 
.conducted  on  the  general  principle  of  send- 
ing forth  young  women  well  qualified  to 
become  model  wives  and  exemplary 
mothers,  and  none  of  them  aim  purely  at 
giving  professions  to  girls. 

The  Nippon  Joshi  Daigakko  (Japan 
Women's  University)  founded  at  Mejiro, 
Koishikawa,  by  Mr.  Jinzo  Naruse  in  1900. 
The  university  proper  contains  the  de- 
partments of  Domestic  Economy,  Litera- 
ture, Pedagogy,  Culinary  Arts,  Physical 
•Culture,  Music  and  Fine  Arts.  Attached 
to  the  university  are  also  a  kindergarten, 
.a  primary  school,  and  a  girls'  high  school, 
the  latter  divided  into  a  regular  depart- 
ment and  a  department  of  arts  and  com- 
merce. The  university  departments  are 
graduated  from  in  three  years,  and  the 
graduates  may  take  up  the  post-graduate 
•course  of  three  more  years.  The  institu- 
tion thus  contains  from  the  most  primary 
to  the  highest  organs  of  education  for 
girls,  all  carried  on  under  one  roof,  and  on 
'one  continuous  principle.  The  institution 
as  a  whole  is  now  attended  by  over  1,000 
girls. 

I  must  not  omit  to  call  attention  to  the 
advance  the  country  has  made  in  the  direc- 
tion of  social  education  or  the  develop- 
ment of  organs  to  educate  the  general 
public,  quite  apart  from  that  of  the 
national  system  of  education,  I  have  so  far 
•dealt  with.  Newspapers  and  periodicals 
.are  all  manifestations  of  a  new  growth  in 


the  Meiji  era,  and  yet  they  have  achieved 
a  really  remarkable  development.  The 
country  now  possesses  over  400  dailies, 
some  having  a  circulation  of  300,000  a 
day.  As  to  periodicals,  they  are  above  one 
thousand  in  number,  there  being  not  a 
field  of  human  activity  or  of  special  know- 
ledge and  learning  which  is  not  covered 
by  one  or  another  of  them. 

Books  are  also  being  brought  forth  in 
greater  numbers  than  ever,  and  the  new 
works  published  in  the  Meiji  Era  now  ag- 
gregate over  30,000.  Especially  in  recent 
years  works  of  encyclopaedic  nature  are 
much  in  demand,  and  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britanica  has  had  a  very  extensive  sale. 
Publishers  of  note  are,  indeed,  vying  with 
each  other  in  bringing  out  voluminous 
dictionaries  and  works  of  similar  nature 
compiled  by  Japanese  authors. 

The  country  is  also  beginning  to  see 
some  development  in  the  establishment  of 
libraries.  The  public  and  private  institu- 
tions all  told,  there  are  now  about  150 
libraries  in  the  country,  some  of  them 
possessing  over  300,000  books. 

Conclusion. 

To  sum  up,  there  has  been  something 
quite,  exceptional  in  the  progress  attained 
by  the  country  in  its  work  of  education 
within  the  past  four  decades  and  two  years. 
Tli at  there  is  every  sign  of  this  rate  of  ad- 
vance being  fully  kept  up  will  be  seen 
from  the  school  statistics  I  give  below: 

At  the  end  of  the  40th  year  of  Meiji 
(1908.) 


Description  of  Schools  No.  Schools 

Primary  Schools 27,125 

Deaf  and  Blind 38 

Normal 69 

Higher  Normal   •. 2 

Girls'  Higher  Normal   1 

Teachers'   Training    4 

•Middle  Schools  258 

Girls'  High   - 132 

High  Schools    7 

Imperial    Universities    3 

Special  Schools 52 

Polytechnics 5,284 

IMkcellaneous    2,173 

Total    .,.35,178 


No.  Teachers. 

No.  Students 

122,038 

5.713,664 

208 

4,043 

1,176 

19,359 

122 

935 

45 

365 

15 

87 

5,462 

111,436 

2,011 

40,273 

291 

4,888 

503 

7,370 

1,745  . 

26,318 

5,738 

250,090 

7,705 

150,668 

147,059 


6,329,688 


5*  5S? 


Waseda  University. — The  first  buildings;  rice  -fields  in  foreground. 
The  university  at  the  present  time. 
The  games  at  the  University. 
Football,  baseball,  tennis,  etc. 
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I  may  recall  here  iliat  the  Imperial  Re- 
script I  quoted  from,  under  the  head  of 
Primary  Education  in  the  present  article 
contained  the  following  passage :  "From 
this  time  onwards,  the  people  in  general 
(including  peers,  gentry,  farmers,  me- 
chanics and  merchants  and  their  daugh- 
ters )  should  endeavor,  so  that  there  be  not 
a  family  in  the  village  without  learning 
and  not  a  house  with  an  illiterate  person."'' 
The  above  table  will  show  that  this  Im- 
perial ideal  has  practically  been  brought 
to  realization.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, when  one  stops  to  think,  this  won- 
derful showing  is  largely  on  the  surface 
only,  there  being  many  features,  which  are 
observable  in  the  inner  working  of  our 
educational  system,  that  are  not  satisfac- 
tory to  the  leaders  of  thought.  The  prin- 
cipal defect  in  this  respect  is  the  fact 
that  in  this  country  education  has  still  to 
be  carried  on  largely  through  the  medium 
of  Chinese  ideographs.  Once  before  an 
attempt  was  made  to  reduce  the  number 
of  Chinese  characters  in  use  in  schools  in 
order  to  iessen  the  burden  of  school  child- 
ren. More  recently,  however,  a  movement 
has  been  started  to  resuscitate  the  exten- 
sive employment  of  Chinese  characters, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  prospective  pos- 
sibility of  their  entirely  going  out  of  use. 
This  means  that  our  scholars  and  students, 
unlike  those  of  the  West,  are  debarred 
from  the  advantages  of  the  unification  of 
the  written  and  spoken  language  in  pur- 
suing their  studies.  They  are  first  of  all 
obliged  to  struggle  with  the  intricacies  of 
the  Chinese  ideographs,  or  of  one  or  an- 
other of  Western  tongues,  and  have  to 
grapple  with  difficulties  not  even  dreamt 
of  by  their  Western  brothers  and  sisters, 
a  lamentable  circumstance  which  gener- 
ally results  in  prolonging  their  school  da}rs 
before  thev  conclude  their  university  edu- 


cation. I  believe  that  the  general  adop- 
tion of  such  cosmopolitan  signs  as  the 
Roman  letters  will  prove  of  immense  bene- 
fit to  the  cause  of  education  in  this  coun- 
try. It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  country  is  subject  to  the  long-es- 
tablished custom  of  employing  a  great 
number  of  reverential  or  honorific  terms, 
the  product  of  the  caste  system  of  ages, 
and  also  to  that  of  differentiating  the  dic- 
tion and  expression  according  to  the  sexes. 
It  is  important  to  note  further  that  the 
Oriental  civilization,  since  its  transplant- 
ing into  Japan,  has  undergone  modifica- 
tions, developing  features  peculiar  to  the 
soil  of  its  adoption.  In  other  words,  the 
Japanese  Confucianism  is  no  longer  the 
Confucianism  of  China,  nor  is  our  Bud- 
dhism the  original  Buddhism  of  India.  In 
a  similar  way  the  Occidental  civilization, 
introduced  into  this  country,  is  now  devel- 
oping features  foreign  to  the  lands  of  its 
growth.  One  may  venture,  indeed,  to 
think  that  a  fusion  of  the  Oriental  and  Oc- 
cidental civilization  into  one  harmonious 
manifestation  may  alone  be  seen  in  Japan. 
I  have  always  said  that  the  mission  of  this 
country  is  to  try  to  harmonize  the  two 
civilizations  and  thus  to  contribute  toward 
the  enlightenment  of  the  world.  It  is 
hence  most  important  to  endeavor  to  ef- 
fect further  improvement  and  reform  on 
our  system  of  education  to  a  degree  that 
there  may  be  nothing  more  to  be  desired 
in  its  form  and  substance.  Should  we 
succeed  in  such  an  attempt,  we  should  not 
only  be  enabled  to  elevate  the  position  of 
our  country  as  a  light  shining  forth  over 
these  parts  of  the  globe,  but  we  should 
have  the  satisfaction  of  proving  true  to 
the  obligation  we  owe  to  our  friends  like 
America,  through  whose  advice  and  guid- 
ance we  as  a  nation  have  come  to  be  widely 
known  to  the  world. 


MEN  WHO  ARE  MAKING  JAPAN.     FINANCE, 
FINANCIERS    AND    BANKS. 


BY    C.     E.     FERGUSON 


RAPID  AS  HAS  been  the  devel- 
opment of  Japan  within  the 
last  50  years,  or  since  in  1868 
the  complete  change  came  over 
Government  and  country,  finance  per- 
haps shows  the  most  remarkable  results.  It 
is  well  within  the  memory  of  living  men 
that  raxes  in  Japan  were  paid  in  rice.  Bills 
of  exchange  and  banks  were  practically 
unknown.  In  fact,  everything  appertain- 
in  g  to  exchange  and  money  dealings  was 
a  sealed  book  to  Japanese,  while  for  gen- 
erations  and  for  centuries  financial  sys- 
tems in  Europe  and  America  were  perfect- 
in  g  and  financiers  were  to  the  manner 
born. 

Much  comment  and  criticism  has  been 
passed  upon  Japan  because  of  lame  finance. 
From  the  lofty  pedestal  of  the  Western 
high  financier,  the  trained  political  econo- 
mist and  the  writer  the  difficulties  in  which 
Japan  found  herself  at  the  close  of  the 
Kusso-Japanese  war,  conducted  at  a  cost 
of  borrowed  money  approximating  one 
billion  and  a  half  of  yen,  were  hardly  taken 
into  consideration.  Up  to  that  time  the 
finances  of  Japan  had  been  but  child's 
play,  but  it  is  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the 
country  and  the  people  that  it  was  possi- 
ble to  go  out  at  that  time  into  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world  and  there  finance  a 
great  war  upon  the  national  securities  and 
national  credit. 

It  may  be  said  financiers  of  high  stand- 
ing did  not  exist  50  }rears  ago.  The  man 
who  handled  filthy  lucre  was  not  a  fit  as- 
sociate for  the  aristocrat  or  the  Daimyo. 
He  was  looked  down  upon  by  the  Samu- 
rai, who  looked  upon  money  with  lordly 
contempt.  Even  to-day  in  Japan  the 
Samurai  descendant  frequently  curls  his 
lip  when  asked  how  this  or  that  states- 
man, retiring,  and  known  to  be  without 
land  or  money,  will  be  able  to  live.  But 
out  of  the  mass  of  those  absolutelv  indif- 


ferent to  commerce  or  finance  a  few  lead- 
ing and  representative  men  showed  them- 
selves endowed  with  a  genius  which  was 
destined,  in  developing  its  resources,  to 
do  as  much  for  their  country  to-day  as  the 
Samurai  or  the  soldier  upon  the  field  of 
battle  or  a  great  statesman  in  the  field  of 
politics. 

If  we  go  back  over  the  history  of  the 
national  finance  of  Japan  and  look  into 
the  published  budgets,  the  weakness  of 
Japan's  finance  at  once  becomes  apparent. 
This  weakness  was  due,  perhaps,  more  to 
carelessness  than  to  anything  else — care- 
lessness of  anything  appertaining  to 
money.  Japan  and  Japanese  collectively 
and  individually,  up  to  a  very  few  years 
ago,  were  careless  of  all  things  financial, 
except  one,  namely,  the  repayment  of  bor- 
rowed money  and  the  payment  of  debts. 
In  no  country  in  the  world,  perhaps,  are 
debts  paid  more  religiously  than  in  Japan. 
They  are  paid  frequently  by  sacrifices  that 
make  the  blood  boil;  home  and  the  honor 
of  the  home  are,  even  to-day,  frequently 
bartered  in  order  that  debts  may  be  paid 
or  boriowed  money  refunded. 

The  singular  aloofness  in  which  the 
merchant  and  banker  were  obliged  to  hold 
themselves  up  to  only  a  few  years  ago, 
and  their  non-activity  in  the  social  world 
of  Japan,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
to-day  there  are  but  few  titles  among  the 
banker  or  merchant  class.  But  exceptions 
to  this  are  to  be  found  in  the  Mitsui  fam- 
ily, the  President  of  the  Bank  of  Japan 
(Baron  Matsuo),  the  president  of  the  Yo- 
kohama Specie  Bank  (Baron  Takahashi), 
Baron  Shibusawa,  and  a  very  few  others. 

But  the  evolution  of  the  financier  has 
been  rapid  in  the  extreme.  The  men 
mentioned  as  bearing  titles,  together  with 
such  leading. financiers  as  Dr.  J.  Soyeda. 
of  the  Industrial  Bank  of  Japan,  Mr.  K. 
Sonoda,  of  the  15th  Bank,  may  now   be 
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said  to  wield  as  much  influence  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  nation  as  Cabinet  Ministers 
themselves. 

Among  the  Genro  or  Elder  Statesmen 
are  two  men  reputed  to  have  sound  finan- 
cial sense;  these  are  Marquis  Inouye  and 
Marquis  Matsukata — both  names,  of 
course,  closely  interwoven  with  the  chang- 
ing events  of  the  last  half  century  and 


sumed  the  double  portfolio,  and  for  the 
last  year  and  a  half  has  conducted  appar- 
ently the  national  finance.  His  two  bud- 
gets are  conceded  to  be  the  safest,  the 
sanest,  and  the  soundest  ever  issued  in 
Japan. 

Marquis  Katsura,  himself  a  soldier,  is 
not  of  the  militant  party.  He  is,  it  is 
true,  what  is  known  as     a     "Yamagata 


Baron  Takahashi,  President  of.  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank. 
tl\  e  Bank  of  Japan. 


Vice-Governor  of 


connected  with  every  move  that  has  been 
made  in  politics.  They  wield  to-day  per- 
haps among  the  Genro  the  greatest  influ- 
ence which  is  a  tribute  to  Japan,  for  it 
indicates  the  waning  militant  power  and 
the  assertion  of  sound  economics.  Mar- 
quis  Katsura,    the   present    Premier,    as- 


man,"  but  Prince  Yamagata,  who  was  the 
political  opponent  of  the  late  Prince  Ito, 
and  who  was  supposed  to  represent  mili- 
tary and  naval  expansion  as  against  the 
more  peaceful  policies  of  his  opponent,  is 
to-day  pledged  to  a  decrease  of  the  expen- 
diture upon  these  two  branches  of  the  ser- 


Baron  Matsuo,  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Japan. 
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77/ e  magnificent  structure  that  houses  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank. 


vice,  while  Katsnra,  a  brilliant  general  and 
a  true  representative  of  the  best  soldier 
spirit  of  Japan,  says  that  his  best  hope 
for  this  country  is  that  the  time  shall 
come  that  will  permit  swords  to  be  turned 
into  ploughshares  and  sees  the  wren  build- 
ing nests  in  the  cannon's  mouth. 

There  exists  in  Japan  to-day  a  council 
of  financiers  as  close  to  the  Government 
and  as  directory  of  its  policies  as  the  elder 
statesmen  themselves;  the  names  of  the 
members  of  this  council  have  been  men- 
tioned in  this  article  and  perhaps  a  word 
or  two  concerning  its  personality  may  be 
of  interest. 

The  Doyen  of  the  financiers  of  Japan 
to-day  is  Baron  Shibusawa,  who  was  born 
in  the  year  1840,  the  son  of  an  agri- 
culturist, and  in  his -youth  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  indigo;  later, 
swearing  allegiance  to  the  Tokugawa  Sho- 
gunate,  he  effected  a  financial  reform  in 
the  clan  of  Lord  Hitotsubashi,  and  was 
made  an  officer  of  the  Shogunate  Govern- 
ment.    After  the  reformation,  he  was  ap- 


pointed tax  controller  of  the  financial  de- 
partment of  the  Imperial  Government, 
and  shortly  afterwards  became  vice-Min- 
ister  of  Finance;  in  1873  Baron  Shibu- 
sawa retired  to  private  life,  and  when  the 
national  banking  law  went  into  force  in 
1872  he  organized  the  first  national  bank 
of  Japan,  now  known  as  the  Dai  Ichi 
Ginko,  the  capital  of  which  was  a  little 
over  two  million  yen.  The  bank  was 
opened  on  July  20,  1873,  Mr.  Shibusawa 
Cnow  Baron)  being  elected  General 
Superintendent  and  later  he  was  elected 
President. 

Aside  from  his  banking  connections, 
Baron  Shibusawa  has  for  the  last  30 
years  been  more  actively  connected,  per- 
haps than  any  one  man,  with  varied  com- 
mercial interests,  and  his  influence  in  the 
development  of  Japan  has  been  enormous. 
Only  a  few  months  ago,  Baron  Shibusawa 
retired  from  the  more  active  business,  al- 
though it  must  not  be  understood  that  he 
is  not  now  a  leading  influence  in  Japan; 
at  the  time  of  his  retirement  he  was  con- 
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nected  with  over  30  active  companies  in 
Japan  and  Korea. 

Next  in  order  in  point  of  years  is 
Baron  Shinzen  Matsuo,  the  Governor  of 
the  Bank  of  Japan,  the  great  central  in- 
stitution which  practically  controls  all  the 
banks  of  this  countrv.     The     Bank     of 


methods  employed  by  the  central  bank. 
Baron  Matsuo  is  also  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Peers,  and,  prior  to  his  nomina- 
1  ion  to  his  present  post  was  Director  of  the 
Financial  Bureau  of  the  Treasury.  In 
his  capacity  as  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
Japan.  Baron  Matsuo  probably  wields  as 


Mr.  Y.  Yamakawa,  General  Manager  of  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank. 


Japan,  under  Baron  Matsuo,  may  perhaps 
be  taken  with  great  safety  as  a  pattern 
for  the  future  proposed  central  bank  of 
America ;  in  fact,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  a  close  study  has  been  made  of  the 


much  influence  as  any  financier,  in  fact 
more,  in  view  of  the  great  power  given  to 
the  Bank  of  Japan  as  a  Government  in- 
stitution. This  bank  has  the  handling  of 
all  the  Government  funds  in  the  matter 


Reception    room,    Yokohama    Specie         Banking    room     of    the     Yokohama 
Bank.  Yokohama.  Specie  Bank. 


of  collection  and  remittances,  and  is  close- 
ly connected  with  the  Yokohama  Specie 
Bank,  whose  President,  Baron  Takahashi, 
is  vice-Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Japan. 
The  influence  of  the  Bank  of  Japan  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  the  disastrous  pan- 
ics that  have  come  periodically  in  Amer- 
ica and  elsewhere  are  rendered  almost  im- 
possible by  the  methods  which  the  Bank 
of  Japan  is  empowered  to  adopt;  for  this 
reason  banks  in  Japan  of  a  sound  and 
safe  character  can  always  be  kept  with 
their  doors  open,  and  banks  of  a  lesser 
credit  can  be  forced  to  close  as  a  result  of 
the  attitude  of  the  Bank  of  Japan.  In 
this  connection,  possibly  Baron  Matsuo 
may  be  regarded  as  the  leading  financier 
of  Japan ;  he  is  in  close  confidence  and 
connection  at  all  times  with  the  Govern- 
ment and  Finance  Department. 

Baron  Takahashi,  the  President  of  the 
Yokohama  Specie  Bank  and  vice-Governor 
of  the  Bank  of  Japan,  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  council  of 
financiers  in  Japan.  He  is  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  banking  systems,  cus- 
toms and  the  life  of  foreign  countries;  he 
is  one  of  the  younger  of  higher  financiers 
of  ihe  country,  and  began  life  as  the 
adopted  son  of  a  Samurai  of  the  North 
country;  in  1876  he  went  to  America, 
and  while  there  was  for  some  months  ex- 
tremely badly  treated  because  of  the 
treachery  and  dishonesty  of  the  man  ap- 
pointed in  America  as  his  guardian ;  while 
there,  however,  he  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  English,  and  returning  to  Japan,  be- 
came active  in  business,  and  finally  was 


appointed  an  official  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Commerce.  Later  he 
entered  the  Bank  of  Japan,  was  promoted 
director  and  elected  vice-President  in 
1897.  In  1906  he  was  appointed  Presi- 
dent of  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank. 

Baron  Takahashi  will  be  remembered 
abroad  as  having  been  the  financial  agent 
of  Japan  in  America  and  Europe  while 
the  war  with  Russia  was  going  on;  he 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  years  1904-6 
in  those  countries.  There  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  Baron  Takahashi  will  become 
one  of  these  days  Minister  of  Einance,  and 
his  appointment  to  that  portfolio  would 
be  hailed  with  pleasure  by  the  business 
communities. 

Another  personality  of  much  influence 
is  Mr.  Kokichi  Sonoda,  the  President  of 
the  15th  Bank  of  Japan,  and  formerly 
President  of  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank. 
Among  foreigners,  perhaps,  Mr.  Sonoda 
will  be  best  remembered  in  London,  where 
he  spent  15  years  of  his  life  as  Consul- 
General.  Prior  to  that,  he  was  in  the 
Bank  of  England,  studying  the  methods 
of  that  institution,  and,  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Bank-  of  Japan,  he  played  a 
prominent  part. 

The  bank  of  which  he  is  the  President  is 
an  institution  of  some  interest,  and  its 
functions  are  peculiar  inasmuch  as  it 
is  the  depositary  of  the  funds  of  the  nobles, 
who  received  pajonent  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  lands  they  gave  up  at  the 
time  of  reconstruction;  this,  of  course, 
amounted  to  an  immense  sum  of  money, 
and  hence  the  organization  of  the  bank 
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which  invests  and  administers  the  various 
accounts.  As  a  result,  the  15th  Bank  is 
able  at  times  to  afford  the  Government 
material  assistance. 

Mr.  Sonoda  is  generally  sought  after 
when  arrangements  are  being  made  for 
the  combination  of  foreign  and  Japanese 
capital ;  his  close  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  financiers  of  the  world,  has  given 
him  a  unique  position  as  the  advisor  to 
both  sides  in  matters  involving  invest- 
ments in  this  country. 

Not  the  least  in  this  group  of  leading 
financiers  whose  councils  are  of  value  to 
the  State  is  Dr.  J.  Soyeda,  President  of 
the  Industrial  Bank  of  Japan.  He  is  by 
far  the  youngest  of  the  group  of  leaders, 
being  well  under  50  years  of  age,  and  per- 
haps no  man  has  played  as  prominent  a 
part  as  he  in  the  latter-day  history  of 
Japan,  commercially,  economically  and 
financially.  The  Industrial  Bank  of 
Japan  was  organized  entirely  upon  his 
suggestion  and  on  his  plans.  Its  place  in 
Japan  is  very  large,  and  its  assistance  in- 
valuable. Dr.  Soyeda  was  all  his  life 
considered  a  prodigy:  he  was  a  close  stu- 
dent of  political  economy  in  Tokyo,  at 
Cambridge  University.  England,  and  at 
Heidelberg.  Returning  home  in  1887,  he 
was  appointed  Counsellor  of  the  Treasury 
when  only  25  years  of  age.  From  this  he 
was  promoted  from  one  place  to  another, 
until  he  occupied  the  position  of  vice-Min- 
ister  of  Finance  in  1878:  later,  retiring, 
he  was  President  of  the  Formosan  bank, 
and  in  1902  assumed  charge  of  the  Indus- 
trial Bank  of  Japan.  Since  that  time  no 
one  has  done  more,  looking  to  monetary 
reform,  or  has  more  closely  assisted  in 
securing  safe  investments  for  foreign 
money  in  industrial  undertakings  in 
Japan. 

The  Soda  Bank  of  Yokohama,  while  not 
perhaps  as  well  known  as  those  directly 
connected  with  the  Government,  is  never- 
theless a  bank  of  very  high  standing  and 


importance.  Mr.  K.  Soda,  the  President 
of  the  Bank,  is  a  directing  spirit,  and  has 
the  confidence  of  his  associates  and  of  the 
public. 

In  connection  with  these  names  a  very 
large  number  might  be  mentioned  as  con- 
tributing to  the  improved  conditions. 
There  exists  a  group  of  coming  young  men 
who  will  take  their  place  as  the  others 
drop  out.  The  universities  and  schools 
are  paying  special  attention  to  the  matters 
of  finance  and  commerce,  and  nearly  every- 
one of  the  high  banks  can  place  their  hand 
upon  the  young  man  who  one  of  these 
days  will  become  a  high  financier  and 
Counsellor  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Bank 
of  Japan. 

The  institutions  not  mentioned  in  This 
article  as  contributing  to  the  welfare  of 
Japan  and  assisting  in  its  banking  system 
are  numerous,  but  those  mentioned,  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  the  Hypothec 
Bank,  are  perhaps  the  most  active;  but 
the  agricultural  and  industrial  banks, 
which  have  branches  in  every  province, 
and  the  banks  which  conduct  the  business 
of.  Formosa  and  Hokkaido,  together  with 
the  newly-organized  Bank  of  Korea,  should 
not  go  without  some  word  of  mention. 

There  are  in  Japan  1,658  ordinary 
banks,  and  altogether  in  the  country  2,194 
banks,  with  2,370  branches.  The  Bank  of 
Japan  has  an  authorized  capital  of  30 
million  and  a  reserve  of  21,500,000.  The 
Yokohama  Specie  Bank  has  an  authorized 
capital  of  24  million  and  a  reserve  of  14 
million. 

Of  all  the  banks,  the  most  active  and 
the  best  known  to  the  foreign  element  here 
in  Japan  and  abroad,  the  Yokohama  Spe- 
cie Bank,  takes  the  lead;  it  is  a  magnifi- 
cently prosperous  institution,  housed  in  a 
modern  structure,  is  of  imposing  appear- 
ance, and  by  reason  of  its  close  connection 
with  the  Bank  of  Japan,  is  of  vast  assist- 
ance as  an  intermediary  in  the  matter  of 
foreign  capital. 
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THE  SPREAD  OF  BUSINESS  IN  JAPAN  AND 
AMERICA'S  SHARE   OF  IT 


BY    E.     G.     BABBITT 


Mr.  E.  G.  Babbitt,  the  author  of  the  following  article,  has  been  in  the  Consular 
service  in  Japan  for  a  number  of  years,  and  for  the  last  twelve  months  and  over 
has  been  acting  as  Cons  id-General  of  the  United  States  at  the  port  of  Yokohama. 
During  this  term  he  has  gone  through  a  number  of  experiences  requiring  cool  judg- 
ment and  decision;  it  is  only  proper  to  say  here  that  Mr.  Babbitt  has  the  regard 
and  the  high  confidence  of  the  American  community  in  Japan  and  Tokyo. 

The  newly-appointed  Consul-General  at  Yokohama,  Mr.  T.  S amnions,  formerly 
Consul-General  at  Seoul,  will  relieve  Mr.  Babbitt  of  the  burden  he  has  borne  so 
conscientiously,  and  of  the  responsibilities  he  has  discharged  ivith  such  capability. 
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ALTHOUGH  THEEE  is  no 
doubt  that,  had  the  United 
States  delayed,  another  country 
would  have  been  instrumental 
in  rhe  opening  up  of  Japan,  yet  the  fact 
remains  that  to  America  is  due  the  credit 
of  introducing  this  hitherto  practically 
unknown  Oriental  country  to  intercourse 
with  the  nations  of  the  Occident.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  Dutch  had  had  for  years 
a  trading  post  at  Deshima,  in  Nagasaki 
Harbor,  they  had  made  but  little  impres- 
sion on  Japan,  and  were,  indeed,  practi- 
cally prisoners ;  in  spite  of  several  pre- 
vious expeditions  and  attempts  to  force 
Japan  to  open  its  doors,  it  was  left  to 
Commodore  Perry,  with  his  little  fleet 
of  wooden  warships,  to  prepare  the  way 


for  the  introduction  of  Japan  to  the  posi- 
tion she  now  holds  among  the  great  pow- 
ers. His  task  was  not  an  easy  one:  ar- 
riving for  the  first  time  in  June  of  1853, 
he  presented  a  letter  from  President  Fill- 
more, and  it  was  not  until  his  return  the 
following  year  that  the  first  treaty  with 
Japan  came  into  being. 

Although  Commodore  Perry  was  the 
pioneer,  it  remained  for  Townsend  Harris, 
first  American  Consul-General .  to  Japan, 
to  prepare  and  secure  ratification  of  the 
first  commercial  treaty  and  to  introduce 
to  the  Japanese  the  many  articles  of  trade 
and  industry  which  have  •  been  instru- 
mental in  their  remarkable  development 
and  rise  to  their  present  standing  among 
the  manufacturing  countries  of  the  world. 
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The  position  and  opportunities  of  Mr. 
Harris  were  unique :  a  better  appointment 
could  hardly  have  been  made,  and  the 
work  he  accomplished  was  effective  and 
far-reaching,  secluded  though  he  was  in 
Shimoda,  a  charming  little  seaport,  im- 
portant enough  then  no  doubt,  but  now 
of  no  commercial  standing  and  rarely  vis- 
ited by  foreigners,  though  not  a  great 
distance,  by  boat,  from  Tokyo.  The  graves 
of  an  officer  and  several  men  of  Perry's 
fleet,  dying  so  far  from  their  homes,  are 
tenderly  cared  for,  to-day,  by  the  city  of 
Shimoda,  as  a  token  of  gratitude  and 
friendship  toward  America. 

In  August,  1856,  Mr.  Harris  arrived  in 
Shimoda,  then  the  only  port  where 
Americans  might  reside,  but  it  was  not 
until  two  years  later  that  the  commercial 
treaty  which  he  drafted  and  proposed  was 
finally  ratified.  Still  another  year  passed 
before  the  port  of  Yokohama  was  opened 
for  foreign  trade  and  residence :  with  the 
opening  of  this  and  other  ports,  such  as 
Hakodate,  Nagasaki,  Niigata  and  Hyogo, 
the  real  entry  of  Japan  into  the  family  of 
nations  may  be  said  to  have  commenced. 
July  1,  1909,  witnessed  the  celebration 
of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  opening 
of  the  port  of  Yokohama:  it  was  also  the 
date  of  the  opening  of  the  new  customs 
and  pier  system,  which  any  American  or 
European  port  could  well  be  proud  of. 
Foreigners  and  Japanese  alike  contributed 
to  the  success  of  the  three  days'  fete,  for  it 
is  due  largely  to  the  foreign  residents  that 
Yokohama  has  attained  its  present  posi- 


tion as  the  foremost  port  of  Japan,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  Far 
East.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  money 
which  built  the  breakwater,  protecting 
the  shipping  and  the  new  piers,  came  from 
the  United  States,  being  its  portion  of 
the  indemnity  received  from  Japan  for 
the  "Shimonoseki"  affair,  and  returned 
'  later. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  trade  be- 
tween Japan  and  America  did  not  flour- 
ish, nor  did  it  become  particularly  worthy 
of  attention  until  1873,  when  the  total 
trade  amounted  to  Yens  5,239,423,  being 
15.6  per  cfint  of  the  entire  foreign  trade; 
Yens  4,221,662  of  this  represented  ex- 
ports, leaving  to  the  Japanese  the  very 
favorable  balance  of  Yens  3,203,901. 

From  that  time  to  the  present  day,  with 
but  two  exceptions,  1900  and  1906,  the 
balance  of  trade  has  been  in  favor,  and 
largely  in  favor,  of  Japan.  With  scarcely 
any  noticeable  checks,  the  trade  between 
Japan  and  America  has  grown  steadily 
from  1873  until  1908,  when,  for  the  first 
time  since  1885,  there  was  a  decrease  in 
not  alone  America's  trade,  but  the  entire 
foreign  trade  of  Japan. 

Commencing  in  1873  with  a  little  more 
than  15  per  cent  of  the  foreign  trade,  in 
five  j'ears  the  volume  was  nearly  double, 
and  in  1883  had  reached  Yens  16,526,791. 
In  1888  the  total  was  Yens  28,267,217; 
in  1895,  Yens  63,305,310,  more  than 
doubling  the  figures  of  '88.  Until  1906, 
the  year  1895  held  the  record  for  excess  of 
exports,  the  United  States  then  taking  a 
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value  of  Yens  54,028,950  (40  per  cent  of 
the  entire  export  from  Japan)  and  selling 
but  Yens  9,276,360.  From  that  time, 
however,  the  import  and  export  figures 
grew  more  closely  together,  for  the  exports 
•did  not  pass  the  figures  of  1895  until  1899 
— again  falling  off  in  1900,  while  the  im- 
port of  American  goods  began  to  increase 
in  1896  and  in  1900,  for  the  first  time, 
exceeded  in  value  the  imports,  the  differ- 
ence being  more  than  10,000,000  yen.  In 
11)05  this  was  repeated,  though  the  im- 
port of  American  goods  in  that  year  was 
almost  equal  to  the  entire  trade  between 
the  two  countries  in  1900.  It  was,  of 
course,  an  unusual  year,  due  to  the  Eusso- 
Japanese  war,  the  entire  foreign  trade  ex- 
ceeding that  of  the  previous  year  by  nearly 
120,000,000  yen.  America's  share  was 
nearly  25  per  cent  of  the  total;  the  ex- 
ports to  America  exceeded  29  per  cent, 
and  the  imports  from  America  21  per  cent 
of  the  entire  foreign  trade.  The  total  ex- 
cess of  imports  for  1905  was  Yens  167,- 
004,407,  augmenting  by  more  than  50,- 
000,000  yen  the  excess  of  any  previous 
year.  These  figures  were  so  startling  that 
a  wave  of  economy  and  industrial  exertion 
spread  over  Japan  in  1906,  after  the  war, 
and  with  exports  increased  by  over  100,- 


000,000  yen  and  imports  diminished  by 
nearly  70,000,000  yen,  the  favorable  bal- 
ance of  about  5,000,000"  yen  was  attained. 
This  was  the  first  favorable  balance  since 
1895,  although  from  1881  to  1890  the 
credit  was  Japan's  without  a*  break,  the 
real  series  of  excess  of  imports  commen- 
cing in  1896.  The  rejoicing  was  short- 
lived, however,  for  the  figures  of  1907 
and  1908  were  again  against  Japan. 

1907,  though  a  year  of  panic,  due  to  the 
inevitable  bursting  of  the  post-bellum 
boom,  disastrous  floods  and  fires  and  other 
disturbing  elements  within  and  without, 
showed  yet  a  continuance  of  the  steady- 
climb  of  the  foreign  trade,  the  figures 
reaching  Yens  432,412,873  for  exports, 
and  Yens  494,467,346  for  imports,  a  total 
more  than  80,000,000  Yen  in  advance  of 
the  previous  year.  Of  the  Yens  926,880,- 
219,  or  G.$461,586,350  representing  the 
foreign  trade  for  1907,  the  share  of  the 
United  States  was  21  per  cent;. the  rela- 
tion of  American  imports  with  the  total 
imports  into  Japan  was  16  per  cent,  and 
of  imports  to  America,  30  per  cent. 

In  1908,  however,  there  was  a  very  con- 
siderable falling  off,  the  volume  of  trade 
being  less  than  that  of  1907,  by  more  than 
84,000,000  Yen,  and  even  below  the  figures 
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of  1906  by  some  28,000,000  Yen.  A  com-  ticipating,  the  figures  being  in  U.  S.  cur- 
parisoii  of  the  trade  of  1907  and  1908  fol-  rency,  at  the  rate  of  one  (1)  Yen  to 
lows,  showing  the  principal  countries  par-      G$.498. 

Country                                           Imports  Exports 

America.                          1907  1908  1907  1908 

United  States   $40,187,286  $38,663,005  $65,288,305  $60,754,300 

British  America    ....        606,136  557,596  1,924,102  1,559,079 

Mexico    478  161  418,967  356,936 

Chili    178,591  298,675  64,804  34,215 

Peru    240,795  15,321  43,749  28,665 

Total    $41,213,286  $39,534,758  $6.7,739,927  $62,733,195 

Asia — 

Asiatic  Eussia $      824,513  $     430,363  $2,523,725  $2,346,052 

British  India 37,147,455  ■    24,565,562  6,517,867  6,788,507 

China    33,878,037  25,381,508  52,797,927  30,132,482 

Dutch  India   10,957,656  11,034,749  1,126,133  1,057,541 

French  Indo  China .  .     4,314,130  4,225,143  124,556  181,990 

Hongkong    408,664  555,534  12,143,610  9,232,292 

Korea    8,153,013  6,831,773  16,330,653  15,076,039 

Kwantung  Prov With  China  ,382,905  With  China  8,584,923 

Philippines    1,075,271  808,327  894,271  1,174,639 

Sts.    Settlements 1,525,004  1345,653  2,872,244  2,661,375 

Total    $99,647,615  $83,800,039'    '   $95,499;503  $78,385,670 

Europe — 

Austria-Hungary    ...$1,270,822  $1,022,564  $      572,066  $      560,655 

Belgium 6,672,354  3„680.444  1,023,090  1,188,203 

Denmark    117,012  '62,367  48,712  46,262 

France    3,498,429  2,612,728  21,180,262  16,805,386 

Germany    23,738,536  23,046,751  '  5,605.298  3.971,956 

Italy    ■"..".      469,552  330,416  6,857,826  5,670,940 

Netherlands    •    599,789  507,879  132,869  214,654 

Norway    422,199  249,473  3.099  2,883 

Portugal    13,760  10,305  3,995  3,516 

Eussia    . . 87,094  66,395  219,897  514,049 

Spain    156,464  259.465  100,025  98,646 

Switzerland    1,552,199  1,339,030  31,984  23,090 

Turkev    68,861  6,412  35,155  15,106 

Great  "Britain    57,890,045  53,681,695  11,176,766  12,709,659 

Total    $97,216,195  $87,559,396  $46,994,806  $41,827,890 

All  Other  Countries —  > 

Australia    $3,893,739  $1,490,865  $2,387,365,  $2,632,090 

Egypt 1.721,688  2,526,543  192,377  306,932 

ffawaii    9,621  6,443  1,727,400  1,583,487 

Others    2,542,594  2,338,172  .800,238  897,081 

Total    $8,167,642  $6,362,023  $5,107,380  $5,419,590 

Grand  total    $246,244,738  $217,256,216  $215,341,616         $188,366,345 
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From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  seen  that  6.9  per  cent;  that  is,  America  bought  a 

the  principal  purchasers  of  Japanese  pro-  greater  proportion  of  Japan's  exports  in 

ducts,  taking  more  than  a  million  dollars'  1908  than  in  1907,  although  the  money 

worth,  are,  in  order  of  their  importance,  value  was  actually  less  by  $4,534,005.  The 

as  follows:  principal  reason  was  that  China's  propor- 

Per  cent,  tion  of  the  export  trade  decreased  by  8.6 

United.  States   32.2  per  cent  during  1908,  due  largely  to  the 

China    15.9  fall  of  silver. 

France    8.9  The  decreased  trade  with     the    United 

Korea    8.  States  is  attributed  to  the  financial  trou- 

Great  Britain 6.7  bles  in  America,  the  uncertainty  there  as 

Hongkong 4.9  to  the  trend  of  trade  revision,  the  Presi- 

Kwantung  Province    4.5  dential  election  and  to  some  extent   the 

British  India    3.6  flooding  of  the  markets  with  cheap  and 

Italy    3.  inferior    articles,    giving    Japanese    goods 

Germany  2.1  a  bad  name,  all  resulting  in  a  dearth  of 

Australia    1.4  orders. 

Asiatic  Pussia  1.2  70.3   per   cent   of   the   entire   raw   and 

All  other  countries   7.7  waste  silk  exports  from  Japan  went  to  the 

United   States  in   1908,   and  despite  the 

If  to  the  figures  for  the  United  States  trade  depression  this  was  one  of  the  few 

the  exports  to  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines  items  showing  an  increase  over  preceding 

be  added,  the  percentage  is  increased  to  years :  85.5  per  cent  of  all  the  tea  exported 

33.7  per  cent,  a  third  of  the  entire  export  went  into  the  United  States:   91.33  per 

trade.     This   clearly     indicates     Japan's  cent  of  all  the  matting  and  52  per  cent 

best  customer,   particularlv  since,     while  of  the  porcelain  and  earthenware,  though 

the  total  exports  for  1908  fell  off  by  8.7  this  item  fell  off  by  $578,170.  due  to  in- 

per  cent  from  the  figures  of  1907,  the  ex-  ferior  work  and  consequent  distrust     of 

ports  to  the  United   States  increased  by  Japanese   porcelain.      Although    itself     a 
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great  producer  of  copper,  the  United 
States  took  28  per  cent  of  the  exports  from 
Japan's  copper  mines  for  1908 :  of  Habu- 
tae  silk  piece  goods  and  silk  goods  over  20 
per  cent,  which  would  have  been  much 
higher  but  for  the  remarkable  decrease  in 
the  export  of  silk  handkerchiefs,  only  60 
per  cent  of  the  previous  year's  figures  be- 
ing reached.  Beside  the  articles  of  greater 
importance,  America  was  the  principal 
buver  of  peanuts,  $179,370;  sardines,  $67,- 
421;  soy,  $116,437,  plus  $110,817  to  Ha- 
waii ;  canned  goods,  $129,573 ;  although 
American  canned  goods  in  all  varieties  are 
found  throughout  Japan.  This  is  one  of 
Japan's  infant  industries,,  and  the  export 
trade  ,is  still  very  small.  Considerable 
quantities  of  sulphur,  railroad  ties  and 
timber  are  shipped  to  American  ports 
from  the  Hokkaido ;  other  important  items 
were  camphor  and  camphor  oil,  at  $410,- 
066;  toys  at  $150,514;  tooth  and  other 
brushes,  $447,287;  coal,  $170,775;  paper 
goods,  $109,212;  lily  bulbs,  $100,957; 
Japanese  lanterns,  $45,765;  lacquered 
wares,  $57,907;  fans,  $104,423;  and  hu- 
man hair,  $60,246.  There  are,  indeed, 
265  items  enumerated  in  the  Customs  re- 
turns as  exports  from  Japan  to  the  United 


States,  covering  a  great  variety  of  goods, 
and  since  the  United  States  takes  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  most  valuable  of 
these,  as  well  as  the  major  part  of  a  mul- 
titude of  smaller  items,  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  dependent  Japan  is  on  her  great 
neighbor  across  the  Pacific.  Always  its 
best  customer,  the  increase  in  exports  has 
not  been  rapid,  for  in  1878  the  United 
States  led  with  23  per  cent  of  the  total; 
in  1888,  with  a  percentage  of  35.5,  the 
United  States  took  a  greater  proportion  of 
Japan's  exports  than  it  does  to-day,  though 
the  volume  was  naturally  much  less. 
France,  China,  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many followed  in  that  order.  In  1898, 
29.6  per  cent  went  into  the  United  States, 
with  Hongkong,  China,  France,  Great 
Britain,  British  India,  Corea  and  Ger- 
many following  in  that  order.  The  figures 
of  1908  show  that  the  percentage  to  the 
United  States  is  again  rising. 

It  is  worthv  of  note  that  the  item  of 
most  value,  silk,  with  over  $40,000,000, 
enters  the  United  States  free  of  duty,  as 
does  also  the  tea.  Japan  does  not  treat 
America  'so  generously,  cotton,  with  but 
little  more  than  $13,000,000  in  value,  be- 
ing the  only  free  item  from  the  United 
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States. 

Although  the  United  States  leads  in  the 
volume  of  exports,  and  also  the  total  for- 
eign trade,  with  imports  Great  Britain 
takes  the  lead. 

Egypt  owes  its  relative  importance  to 
the  single  item  of  cotton,  as  does  British 
India  largely. 

The  articles  composing  Japan's  pur- 
chases of  American  goods  are  included  in 
413  items  in  the  Customs  Returns,  of 
which  those  of  greatest  importance  fol- 
low: 

Eatio  against 

total 

Value  of  1908  import 

Article  Imports     per  cent 

Cotton    (ginned).... $13,178,392  29.8 

Kerosene 4,764,430  63.3 

Flour    1,313,895  93. 

Kails    (steel)    1,199,126  47.4 

Electrical    Mach'y...     1,165,082  82. 

Wheat    1,060,540  85.5 

Pipes  &  tubes— steel.        935,879  60.5 

Paraffin  wax   715,323  69.5 

Paper-mak'g   m'ch'y..        684,356  82.9 

Locomotives    674,811  78.6 

Condensed    Milk....        656,830  55. 

Sole  leather    625,916  99.2 

Lubricating    Oils....        419,135  90.8 

E.  E.  cars  &  SupTs.         378,017  52.8 

Electric  car  parts...         188,618  82. 

Timbers,  except  teak        258,305  83. 

Tobacco 291,781  99. 

Sewing   machines...         144,354  80. 

The  values   of  the     individual     items 


given  above  are  not  high,  except  in  the 
case  of  cotton,  and  there  the  percentage  is 
comparatively  low,  less  than  a  third  of  the 
total  import,  but  the  articles  are  enumer- 
ated to  show  the  great  proportions  taken 
by  Japan  from  the  United  States.  It  is 
with  the  great  variety  of  smaller  items 
that  the  total  of  imports  from  the  United 
States  brings  it  into  second  place.  Under 
ordinary  conditions  the  figures  and  per- 
centage would  have  been  higher,  but  there 
were  last  year  losses  in  many  directions; 
flour,  for  example,  dropping  from  $3,962,- 
000  in  1906 ;  this  is  not  because  Japan  is 
buying  from  other  (countries,  but  that 
more  flour  is  being  produced  in  Japan, 
and  that,  because  of  the  hard  times,  the 
consumption  has  fallen  off  somewhat. 

The  import  trade  from  the  United 
States  has  made  remarkable  gains  in  the 
last  thirty  years.  With  a  representation 
of  but  6  per  cent  in  1878,  the  percentage 
in  1888  was  8.6  per  cent,  the  countries 
leading  in  that  year  being  Great  Britain, 
with  43.8  per  cent,  China  with  15.8  per 
cent,  and  India  with  11.9  per  cent.  Ger- 
many and  France  following  closely  after 
the  United  States.  In  1898,  the  per- 
centage of  imports  from  the  United  States 
was  14.4,  the  countries  leading  being 
Great  Britain  with  22.6  per  cent  (quite 
a  drop  from  1888)  and  British  India,  with 
14.6,  the  countries  following  America  be- 
ing China,  French  Indies,  Germany, 
Hongkong,  France,  Corea,  Belgium  and 
Switzerland,  in  that  order.  1908  shows 
the  United  States  to  have  17.79  per  cent 
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Mr.   Nagai,   the   able   representative   as 
Consul-General  for  His  Imperial  Majesty, 
the  Emperor  of  Japan,  at  San  Francisco, 
Photo  by  Bnshnell,  3.  F. 

of  the  import  trade,  a  gain  of  3.29  per 
cent  in  the  ten  years  against  2.18  per  cent 
for  Great  Britain  and  with  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  volume  of  the  total  foreign 
trade. 

While  Japan  has  been  making  rapid 
strides  in  its  foreign  trade,  it  has  not 
overlooked  the  fact  that  there  is  money  to 
be  made  in  the  carrying  of  this  trade,  and 
the  growth  of  the  Japanese  merchant  ma- 
rine has  been  fast,  In  1883  ninety  Jap- 
anese steamers  and  twenty-three  sailing 
craft  engaged  in  foreign  trade ;  during 
that  year  148  steamers  and  126  sailing 
vessels  under  the  British  flag  entered  Jap- 
anese ports;  Germany  was  represented  by 
56  and  42  respectively,  while  the  United 
States  came  in  fourth  with  twenty-four 
mers  and  fifty-six  sailing  vessels. 

In  1908  the  total  entrance  of  merchant 
ships  into  Japanese  ports,  for  the  princi- 
pal countries  engaged  in  the  trade  showed 
Japan  to  be  first  with  6,309  steamers  of 


8,629,759  tons;  Great  Britain  second  with 
2,261   steamers   of    6,400,830   tons;    Ger- 
many third  with  660  steamers  of  1,847,- 
957   tons;   Norway     fourth,     with     274 
steamers,  but  of  the  small  tonnage  of  342,-" 
305,  and  the  United  States  next  with  258 
steamers,  having  a  tonnage  of  1,603,202. 
The  sailing  vessels  which  find  their  way  to 
Japan,  except  the  coasting  boats  of  the 
Japanese,    are    few    in   number,    most   of 
them   bringing  out   oil   and   taking  back 
whatever  in  the  way  of  cargo  can  be  picked 
up.    The  day  of  the  clippers,  racing  home 
with  the  first  crop  of  tea  is  over,  and  much 
of  the  venturesome  speculation  of  the  ear- 
lier  days   of   Japan's   commerce;   sudden 
fortunes  are  no  more  made,  and  the  per- 
centages of  profit  are  being  figured  closer 
and  closer.     The  day  of  the  monopoly  of 
trade  by  the  foreign  merchant  has  passed, 
though  he  still  has  a  goodly  proportion  of 
both  imports   and   exports;   tea  is  being 
fired  in  the  district  in  which  it  is  grown 
and  shipped  direct  without,  as  formerly, 
passing   entirely  through  the   big   ports; 
even   the  largest  Pacific   liners  now  call 
at  the  little  port  of  Yokkaichi  for  car- 
goes of  porcelains.     But  the  trade  which 
Japan  is  enjoying  to-day  was  built  up  by 
foreigners,  and  America  had  its  share  in 
the  teaching  and  developing  of  the  empire. 
Following  closely  the  first  diplomatic  mis- 
sion came  the     American     missionaries, 
with  their  system  of  reaching  the  people 
through     schools.     Americans     were  em- 
ployed in  many  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  even  to-day  some  of  the  princi- 
pal instructors  in  the  colleges  of  Japan 
are   American.      The   missionary   element 
in  Japan  to-day,  including  all  the  Ameri- 
can members  of  the  families  accounts  for 
over  640;  less  than  half  this  number  are 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  and  less 
than  200  represent  profession  and  miscel- 
laneous occupation.     When  it  is   consid- 
ered that  it  is  only  fifty  years  since  the 
country  was  opened  for  the  residence  of 
foreigners,  it  is  remarkable  what  progress 
has  been  made.     One  can  now  cross  the 
Pacific   in   Japanese   steamers   the    equal 
of  those   of  any  foreign  line,   can  travel 
throughout  Japan  by  means  of  numerous 
electric  and  steam  lines,  and     be     made 
comfortable  in  many  foreign-style  hotels. 
Everywhere  there  is  a  mixture  of  the  old 
and  the  new ;  the  modern  hotel  among  the 
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ancient  temples,  the  electric  car  and  the 
bicycle  with  the  jinrickisha  and  the  coolie 
drawn  cart,  the  kimono-clad  and  sandaled 
samurai  with  the  frock-coated  gentry  of 
modern  Japan,  the  new  department  store 
with  its  plate  glass  show  windows  beside 
one  of  the  old-style  stores  open  to  the 
street,  the  motor  boat  and  the  ancient 
junk. 

.American  influences  and  American 
o-oods  are  seen  everywhere ;  cash  registers 
are  finding  room  in  many  stores,  American 
clocks  are  everywhere,  as  well  as  sewing- 
machines,  typewriters:  one  rides  over 
American  steel  rails,  frequently  behind 
American  iocomotives ;  the  incandescent 
lamps  are  American  or  made  in  Japan  in 


factories  instituted  by  Americans;  the 
apples  and  Bartlett  pears  one  gets  from 
Hokkaido  came  from  American  trees 
brought  there;  the  details  are  too  numer- 
ous to  enter  into.  Japanese  school  boys, 
taught  by  Americans,  have  adopted  as  the 
national  game  the  American  baseball,  and 
they  play  it  well ;  it  is  a  game  of  life  and 
action  and  strategy,  and  it  suits  the  Jap- 
anese. 

The  ambition  of  Japan  is  a  peaceful 
one;  Japan  has  striven  to  and  has  kept  its 
every  word  to  the  nations;  Japan  recog- 
nizes the  friendliness  always  preferred  by 
its  big  neighbor  across  the  Pacific,  and 
rivalry  between  the  two  countries  should 
never  be  more  than  commercial. 


Graving  docks  of  the  branch  works  at     Dock  of  the  Works,  Kobe. 
Dairen, 


Machine  shop,  centre  bay.  Machine  erecting  shop,  centre  bay. 

General  view  of  the  Kaivasaka  Dock  Yards.  Kobe. 


The  picturesque  locality  of  the  culture-  pearl.     Mr.     Mihimoto,      the 
Women  divers  at  work. 
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PEARLS    OF    GREAT    PRICE 


A    Story    of   Japan 
BY    K.    MIKIMOTO 


Full  fathoms  five  thy  father  lies;  of  his 

bones  are  coral  made. 
Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes; 
Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade  but  doth 

suffer  a  sea  change  into  something  rich 

and  strange. 

KOKICHT  MIKIMOTO  is  a  rich 
pearl  merchant.  Fathoms  deep 
in  the  sheltered  bay  of  Aga  is 
where  he  mines  his  wealth,  and 
to-day  from  the  blue  waters  that  lap  the 
northern  shore  of  Japan,  strange  figures 
emerge,  bringing  up  the  cases  in  which 
the  wonderful  pearls  are  enclosed :  the 
cases  are  the  oysters,  and  the  oysters  thus 
brought  up,  for  full  four  years  have  been 
working  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  for  Koki- 
chi  Mikimoto. 

Kokichi  Mikomoto  is  a  young  man;  and 
not  very  long  ago  was  only  a  poor  boy, 
whose  home  was  in  the  province  of  Shima, 
one  of  the  localities  in  Japan  famous  for 
large  yields  of  pearls.  It  was  the  dream 
of  the  youth  of  the  province  to  bring 
wealth  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  where 
the  oysters  lay,  and  stories  were  told  of 
how  in  olden  times  treasures  were  discov- 
ered. Young  Kokichi  well  knew  that  these 
fortunes  were  no  longer  to  be  found  so 
easily,  because  it  could  be  seen  that  the 
supply .  of  pearls  were  gradually  getting 
less. 

The  culture  pearl  is  not  an  imitation 
pearl;  it  is  the  real  article,  and  is  a  pro- 
prietary article,  at  present  the  proprietor 
being  Kokichi  Mikimoto,  who  had  read 
of  the  Chinese  experiments  towards  mak- 
ing oysters  work  and  produce  pearls  to  or- 
der. The  lad  experimented  in  a  crude 
way  without  any  definite  knowledge,  and 
produced  some  slight  results,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  year  1890,  when  he  exhibited 
some  living  specimens  of  the  pearl  oyster 
at  an  industrial  exposition  in  Tokyo,  that 
Mikimoto  met  Dr.  Mitsukuri,  Professor  of 
Zoology  in  the  Imperial  University.    Then 


commenced  a  course  of  careful  study  and 
experiment  under  scientific  instruction, 
and  at  the  end  of  four  years  of  hard  work, 
disappointment  and  renewed  effort,  some 
favorable  results  were  obtained. 

In  1896  the  experimental  stage  was 
passed,  and  the  cultivation  of  pearl  oys- 
ters on  an  extensive  scale  was  begun  on 
the  island  of  Tatokujima  in  the  bay  of 
Ago;  leased  to  Mikimoto  by  the  Japanese 
Government.  In  the  autumn  of  1898  the 
first  crop  was  harvested,  and  to-day  mil- 
lions of  pearl  oysters  are  handled  at  this. 
establishment,  where  amidst  the  most  pic- 
turesque scenery,  hundreds  of  people  are 
at  work  daily,  planting  and  reaping  pearls. 
The  sea  area  leased  by  Mikimoto  extends 
for  29  nautical  miles. 

The  pearl  oyster  cultured  on  these 
grounds  belongs  to  the  species  Martensii, 
resembling  the  Indian  species  found  near 
Ceylon,  famous  for  producing  the  finest 
pearls  in  the  world.  These  molluscs  live 
at  a  depth  not  exceeding  seven  fathoms. 

Every  year  during  the  months  of  July 
and  August,  small  pieces  of  rock  and 
stone  are  placed  in  spots  where  the  larvae 
of  pearl  oysters  have  been  found  most 
abundant.  Soon  small  oysters  are  found 
attaching  themselves  to  these  rocks.  These 
pieces  of  rock  are  then  removed  to  deeper 
waters,  and  laid  out  in  beds  by  the  divers ; 
here  they  lie  until  they  reach  their  third 
year,  when  they  are  taken  out  of  the  sea 
and  undergo  an  operation.  A  small  seed 
pearl  or  round  piece  of  nacre  is  introduced 
into  the  shell  of  each  oyster.  These  serve 
as  the  nuclei.  The  shells  are  then  put 
back  into  the  sea  and  left  undisturbed  for 
at  least  four  years  more.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  the  oysters  are  brought  up  by 
the  divers,  and  the  original  nucleus  has 
become  coated  with  many  layers  of  nacre, 
and  has,  in  fact,  produced  a  pearl. 

Of  course  it  must  not  be  understood 
that  every  oyster  thus  planted  produces  a 
pearl,  or  that  every  pearl  is  perfect  or  even 
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valuable.  The  industry  has  its  discourag- 
ing side,  in  epidemics  and  attacks  of  in- 
sect life,  the  very  frequent  ejection  of  the 
inserted  matter,  together  with  a  large 
mortality  among  the  pearl  oysters. 

Aside  from  the  pearl  commercial  side 
of  it,  the  scene  at  the  pearl  culture  station 
is  interesting.     A  large  part  of  the  sub- 


marine work  is  done  by  women,  but  this  is 
no  exception  to  other  pearl  fisheries  places 
in  Japan,  where  the  women,  it  is  said,  can 
work  better  and  longer  under  water  than 
men,  and  the  women  divers  of  Iso,  pictur- 
esque in  their  white  diving  clothes,  each 
an  ideal  artist's  model,  have  often  been 
mentioned  in  classical  literature. 
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YOKOHAMA.  THE  GREAT  PORT  OF  JAPAN 


BY    C.    E.     FERGUSON 


FORTY-THREE  YEARS  ago,  the 
first  steamship  carrying  freight 
and  passengers  to  the  port  of  Yo- 
kohama from  the  Pacific  Coast 
sailed  into  the  pretty  harbor.  It  .was  the 
inauguration  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company's  trans-Pacific  line,  and  it 
was  on  the  first  of  January,  1867,  that  the 
o-ood    ship   Colorado   started     from      San 


Francisco  for  Yokohama  and  Hongkong. 
The  coming  of  this  old  paddle  boat,  with 
its  noisy  splashings  and  hoarse  hootings 
was  an  event,  as  may  perhaps  be  realized, 
but  since  that  day  the  Pacific  Mail  S.  S. 
Company  has  kept  up  a  steady  beat  across 
the  ocean.  The  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  (which 
is  linked  with  the  Pacific  Mail),  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  with  its  yacht-like  "Em- 
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press"  line,  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
and  a  dozen  other  minor  companies,  have 
made  of  Yokohama  one  of  the  leading 
ports  of  the  world. 

The  names  of  the  steamships  best  re- 
membered by  old  timers  are  "The  Great 
Eepublic,"  "The  China"  and  "The 
Japan ;"  then  came  the  "Golden  Age," 
"The  Oregonian"  and  the  "Nevada,"  re- 
minders of  the  rush  to  the  gold  fields  in 
the  West.  The  first  screw  steamer  or 
"salt  water  gimlet,"  as  an  old  side-wheel 
captain  on  the  Southern  run  called  it, 
came  in  under  the  Pacific  Mail  flag  in 
1874. 

Many  pleasant  memories  can  be  raked 
up  by  recalling  the  names  of  the  popular 
steamships  in  Yokohama,  their  popular 
captains  and  the  agents.  Mr.  B.  C.  How- 
ard, the  representative  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
S.  S.  Co.,  is  perhaps  to-day  looked  upon  as 
the  leading  and  most  influential  foreigner 
resident  in  the  port. 

From  those  early  days  when  the  accom- 
modation of  the  port  was  small  indeed  to 


the  present,  when  there  has  just  been 
opened  the  magnificent  docks  with  accom- 
modation for  the  best  ships  afloat  and  five 
times  the  present  shipping  of  Yokohama, 
is  a  far  cry,  but  not  so  far  that  men  now 
resident  in  Yokohama  cannot  tell  stories 
of  a  thousand  and  one  events  from  that 
good  day  to  this.  In  those  early  days,  Yo- 
kohama was,  so  far  as  the  foreigner  was 
concerned,  the  only  place  in  Japan,  that 
is  to  say  hardly  Yokohama,  because  the 
foreigner's  residence  of  the  earliest  days 
was  confined  to  Kanagawa,  a  suburb. 

Within  a  few  years,  however,  the  for- 
eign companies  of  Yokohama  grew  to 
great  importance,  and  merchant  princes  of 
the  East  had  either  headquarters  or 
agencies  at  the  port.  To-day  it  may  safely 
be  said  that  aside  with  Shanghai  and 
Hongkong,  Yokohama  is  one  of  the. most, 
important  places  as  a  port  in  the  Far 
East.  Strange  to  sa}%  it  is  not  so  recog- 
nized by  the  American  Government,  for, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Japan  does 
much  more  business  with  America  than  is 


of  Yokohama. 
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i lone  from  Shanghai  or  Hongkong  (both 
import  and  export)  the  American  Consul 
of  Yokohama  receives  a  very  considerably 
less  salary  than  the  consuls  at  either  of 
the  other  ports.  A  movement  is  on  foot, 
however,  led  by  the  principal  merchants, 
business  men  and  citizens  of  Yokohama, 
and  Tokyo,  to  lay  these  facts  and  the  sit- 
uation before  the  American  Government 
and  Congress  in  order  that  Yokohama  may 
be  given  her  proper  status  as  a  Far  East- 
ern port. 

American  business  is  well  represented 
m  Yokohama  and  more  particularly  by 
the  American  Trading  Co.,  which  com- 
menced operations  in  Japan  in  the  year 
1884,  and  is  now  a  most  important  factor 
in  both  import  and  export  trade  of  the 
country.  It  has  for  years  catered  success- 
fully to  the  requirements  of  practically  all 
Government  departments,  including  the 
dockyards,  arsenals  and  the  railway  bu- 
reau.   This  company's  organization' stands 


second  to  none  in  Japan  for  ability  to 
handle  whatever  may  come  within  the 
sphere  of  its  activity,  and  in  its  reputation 
for  honesty  and  straightforward  dealing. 
The  president  of  the  company  is  Mr.  Jas. 
R.  Morse,  now  stationed  in  New  York, 
but  for  many  years  resident  in  Japan.  Mr. 
Morse  has  devoted  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  to  the  building  up  of  the  or- 
ganization, and  it  is  to  his  energy,  ability 
and  personal  influence  that  its  growth  and 
extent  must  be  largely  attributed.  Mr. 
Morse  was  recently  given  a  high  decora- 
tion by  the  Emperor  of  Japan  in  consider- 
ation of  his  friendly  relations,  both  busi- 
ness and  social.  The  management  of  the 
company,  and  their  entire  interests  in 
China  and  Japan,  are  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  D.  H.  Blake,  whose  headquarters 
are  in  Yokohama,  and  who  takes  a  leading 
pari,  in  everything  connected  with  the  life 
of  that  city  and  in  Tokyo. 

As  a  trading  port,  therefore,  Yokohama 


Mr.  Jas.  R.  Morse.  President  Mr.  D.  H.  Blake,  Manager. 

American  Trading  Co.,  Yokohama. 


Operating  Theatre.        The  General  Hospital,  Yokohama.       Operating  room. 
Sterilizing  room.  Entrance.  Patients'  room. 

Courtyard.  Exterior  View. 


Mr.  Heinlein.  Commissioner.     The  establishment  of  B.  Altman  &  Co.,  Yokohama: 


is  an  essential  in  Japan.  In  the  city  it- 
self and  the  surroundings  there  are  many 
industries  well  worthy  of  attention  by  the 
visitor. 

Another  silk  house  that  should  be  vis- 
ited is  that  of  Nozawaya,  and  probably 
.is  wide]}'  known  as  any  manufacturing 
house  in  the  Far  East;  it  has  branches 
in  America,  Europe  and  London.  The 
present  head  of  this  house  is  Mr.  Y.  Moji, 
very  prominent  in  Yokohama  as  president 
of  the  Japanese  silk  association  and  as 
practically  the  owner  of  the  Moji  Bank 
in  that  city,  with  a  capital  of  one  million 
yen  and  perhaps  as  good  credit  as  any 
bank  in  the  dominion.  Nozawaya  has  also 
two  large  retail  dry  goods  stores  in  the 
city,  one  of  these  being  especially  for 
Americans  and  Europeans.  It  is  the 
Largest  silk  establishment  in  the  port  and 
a  meat  attraction  to  visitors. 

The  premises  of  the  Yokohama  Dock 
Company  are  also  well  worth  visiting,  and 
among  other  prominent  houses  and  people. 


of  the  city  may  be  mentioned  perhaps, 
first  of  all,  the  trading  firm  of  Sale  & 
Frazar,  representing  joint  American  and 
English  partners,  and  doing  an  immense 
business  all  over  the  Far  East,  especially 
Korea  and  Manchuria. 

Another  American  house  well  repre- 
sented in  Japan  is  that  of  B.  Altman  & 
Co.,  of  New  York,  who  are  large  par- 
chasers  of  Japanese  silk. 

Mr.  Heinlein,  who  is  Altman  &  Co.'s 
representative  in  Japan,  is  one  of  the  best 
known  of  the  foreign  residents  in  this 
country,  and  his  general  geniality  is  a 
factor  in  the  popularity  of  the  establish- 
ment over  which  he  presides. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Heinlein  is  one  of  the 
largest  stockholders  in  the  Grand  Hote1 
at  Yokohama.  There  is  no  one  in  all 
Japan  among  the  foreign  residents  who  is 
held  in  greater  esteem. 

Mr.  Kara,  a  large  exporter  of  silk  in 
Yokohama,  and  Mr.  M.  Masnda,  an  im- 
porter of  sugar :  Mr.  Otani,  the  president 
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of  the  Japanese  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
are  extremely  popular  among  foreigners. 

The  Mayor  of  the  city,  Mr.  Mitsuhashi, 
is  untiring  in  his  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  the  port  and  neglectful  of  none.  He 
was  formerly  Minister  at  the  Hague,  and 
his  popularity  there  was  best  evidenced  on 
the  occasion  of  the  recent  visit  of  the 
Dutch  squadron  to  Yokohama.  Mayor 
Mitsuhashi  has  been  the  leader  in  near- 
ly every  movement,  foreign  and  Japanese, 
that  has  tended  to  the  advancement  of  the 
port  in  public  opinion  and  its  welfare; 
he  organized  entirely  the  recent  celebra- 
tion of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  port  to  foreign  trade,  which 
was  the  most  successful  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  Yokohama. 

The  Governor  of  Kanagawa  Prefecture 
(of  which  Yokohama  is  the  principal  city), 
is  Governor  Sufu,  a  wise  and  careful  offi- 
cial, who  is  very  popular  with  his  own  peo- 
ple as  well  as  with  the  foreigners  all  over 
the  country. 

The  social  life  of  Yokohama     is     ex- 


tremely attractive.  The  community  is 
compact  and  hospitable,  and  the  beautiful 
location  of  the  residential  section  of  the 
city  upon  the  bluff  overlooking  the  harbor 
all  combined,  tend  to  make  Yokohama  a 
delightful  place  of  residence  or  temporary 
stay  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

Yokohama  is  but  one  hour  distant  from 
Kamakura,  one  of  the  famous  seaside  re- 
sorts of  Japan,  where  there  is  an  excellent 
hotel,  the  Kaihin-in,  and  every  attraction 
for  visitors  both  in  scenery  and  accommo- 
dation. Among  the  chief  of  these  is  the 
Kawamata  Silk  Refining  Co.,  whose  prem- 
ises are  well  worth  a  visit,  and  whose  silk 
is  known  all  the  world  over.  The  presi- 
dent of  this  company,  Mr.  Kutsuma,  is  a 
gentleman  of  high  standing  in  the  Japan- 
ese community. 

Yokohama  possesses  in  the  Kawamata 
Silk  Refining  Company  an  establishment 
that  has  made  for  itself  a  name  which 
has  reached  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,  for  everywhere  that  woman  is 
known  the  "deer  and  staff"  label  on  the  silk 


The  Soda  Batik,  of  Yokohama. 
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products  of  this  firm  is  recognized  as  the.  wear  shows  no  fuzziness  or  dullness.  A 
standard  of  quality.  This  is  the  habutaye  visit  to  the  Kawamata  Kefining  Company's 
silk  of  purest  make  unladen,  and  in  its     works  is  an  education  in  itself. 
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THE    HOUSE    OF   MITSUI 

An  Ancient  Family  That  Has  Become  the  Most  Influential  Concern  in  the  Far  East 

BY     PIERRE    X.    BERINGER 


THE  HOUSE  of  Mitsui  is  the  col- 
lective term  of  seven  families, 
separate  and  distinct,  but  all 
Mitsuis  whose  fore-father, 
Takayasu  Mitsui,  lived  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  16th  century  in  the  province  of 
Ise,  and  was  a  member  of  the  famous 
Fujiwara  clan.  His  grandson,  Takato- 
shi,  was  the  first  of  the  family  to  enter 
upon  a  mercantile  career  and  established 
a  dry  goods  store  in  Yedo  (now  Tokyo), 
which  establishment  has  developed  into 
the  largest  and  handsomest  department 
store  in  the  Far  East  now  going  under 
the  name  of  Mitsukoshi,  and  situated  in 
the  banking  district,  facing  the  magnifi- 
cent gray  stone  building,  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Mitsuis,  themselves  the  rich- 


est and  the  most  far  reaching  commercial 
house  in  the  Orient,  bidding  fair  to  rival 
the  great  financial  houses  of  Europe  and 
America. 

It  may  be  said  that  Takatoshi  was  the 
inventor  of  the  cash  retailing  system  in 
Japan,  hitherto  unknown,  and  also  for 
the  collection  and  remittance  of  money  at 
a  time  when  bills  of  exchange  were  un- 
known and  monetary  transactions  of  all 
kinds  were  of  the  crudest. 

In  1687  Takahira  Mitsui,  the  eldest  son 
of  Takatoshi,  was  entrusted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment as  its  banker  for  remittances; 
this  was  the  first  Government  recognition 
of  the  great  house  which  now  has  Gov- 
ernment connections  ramifying  through 
everv  branch  of  this  business. 


The  juvenile  band  at  the  great  modem  dry  goods  store,  playing  in  the  grounds 
during  the  Children's  Annual  Exposition  in  the  spring  of  1009.  The  band-master 
has  brought  this  corps  to  a  state  of  perfection. 


Mitsukoshi  Store.     The   uniformed  bicycle  messenger  delivery  corps. 


In  the  year  1872,  Takahira  Mitsui,  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  his  father,  drew 
up  in  writing  a  set  of  rules  to  control 
the  Mitsui  family.  Under  this,  Takahira 
and  his  five  younger  brothers,  together 
with  three  branch  families,  pledged  them- 
selves to  form  a  partnership  to  work  the 
entire  capital  pooled  by  the  eight  fami- 
lies. The  number  of  these  families  so 
pooling  and  working  in  partnership  was 
later  increased  to  eleven  and  from  the 
rear  1722  to  the  1st  of  July,  1900,  this 
original  draft  was  closely  adhered  to,  and 
the  house  of  Mitsui  worked  together  in 
the  utmost  harmony,  respect  for  their  an- 
cestor and  the  will  of  the  founder  of  the 
business  apparently  making  all  differences 
impossible.  On  the  1st  of  July,  1900, 
the  family  rules  were  revised,  but  the 
same  spirit  pervaded  the  entire  document, 
so  that  even  to-day  when  the  House  of 
Mitsui  is  a  limited  corporation,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  mind  of  Takatoshi  Mit- 
sui has  controlled  the  successive  genera- 
tions for  nearly  400  years. 

The  House  of  Mitsui,  now  a  joint  stock 
company,  has  a  capital  of  20  million  yen 
divided  among  the  various   departments. 

The  present  head  of  the  house,  Hachi- 
royimon  Mitsui,  was  created  a  Baron  on 


account  of  the  assistance  rendered  to  the 
Government  during  the  earlier  years  of 
the  Meiji  era.  At  that  time  the  Mitsui 
acted  as  the  principal  finance  agents  of 
the  Government.  In  addition  to  the  be- 
stowal of  the  title  of  Baron  each  family 
received  recognition  from  the  Emperor 
in  the  form  of  decorations.  In  the  year 
1876  the  Mitsui  Bank  was  organized,  the 
first  private  bank  established  in  Japan. 
In  the  same  year,  the  Mitsui  engaged  in 
the  general  trading  business,  especially 
directing  their  attention  to  foreign  con- 
nections. This  is  the  well  known  house 
of  Mitsui  Busan  Kaisha,  famous 
throughout  the  Far  East,  and  in  Europe 
and  America  known  as  Mitsui  &  Co. 

In  the  year  1899  the  Mitsui  acquired 
from  the  Government  the  concession  of 
the  Miike  coal  mines,  and  then  was  organ- 
ized the  Mitsui  Kozen  Kaisha,  which  is 
the  mining  department  of  the  Mitsui  Com- 
pany. 

Here  then  there  are  three  distinct  busi- 
nesses in  which  this  house  is  engaged  to 
a  very  considerable  extent. 

Aside,  however,  from  the  strictly  busi- 
ness character  of  the  house  of  Mitsui  their 
influence  for  good  in  the  history  of  Japan 
has  been   enormous.     Their  charities  are 
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widespread,  and  certainly  not  undertaken 
for  the  purposes  of  advertising,  but  be- 
cause of  the  desire  of  the  house  to  main- 
tain its  name  high  upon  the  roll  of  honor 
as  useful  citizens,  not  only  in  the  field 
of  commerce,  but  in  social  matters  of 
Japan.  Among  other  charities  the  Mit- 
sui have  built  and  maintain  entirely  at 
their  own  expense  a  magnificent  charity 
hospital    in    Tokyo.     Here   poor   patients 


Mr.  Takayasu  Mitsui  is  president  of  the 
bank;  Mr.  Hachirojiro  Mitsui  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  mercantile  department,  and 
Mr.  Saburosuke  Mitsui  is  President  of  the 
mining  company. 

The  bank  has  branches  in  every  section 
of  Japan  and  connections  in  Europe  and 
America.  It  does  a  large  business  in  Gov- 
ernment securities  and  is  the  oldest  and 
by  far  the  largest  private  bank  in  Japan, 


Baron  Mitsui,  present  head  of  the  great  house  of  Mitsui. 


are  treated  by  the  best  of  physicians  ab- 
solutely without  charge.  The  equipment 
of  the  hospital  is  modern  and  the  nurs- 
ing and  medical  staff  equal  to  that  of 
any  hospital  in  Japan. 

Of  the  three  distinct  business  branches,. 


standing  foremost  among  all  banks  in 
Japan  in  the  magnitude  of  its  business 
and  unrivaled   credit. 

The  Mitsui  Busan  Kaisha,  or  Mitsui  & 
Co.,  engages  in  almost  every  kind  of  ex- 
port  and  import   trade,  having  branches 
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in  every  important  part  of  the  world. 
The  aggregate  amount  of  business  trans- 
acted annually  being  over  200  million 
yen.  From  warships  to  matches  and  from 
locomotives  to  cigarette  papers,  Mitsui  & 
Co.  are  always  well  supplied.  The  trade 
of  this  company  is  not  of  course  limited 
to  Japan,  and  Japan,  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, but  has  large  establishments  in 
Korea  and  China.  The  company  owns 
a  fleet  of  twelve  steamers  aggregating  35 
or  40  thousand  tons,  engaged  exclusively 
in  the  transporting  of  the  company's  own 
merchandise  to  and  from  Japan,  China, 
Korea,  Hongkong,  Philippines,  Straits 
Settlement,  Burma,  Java  and  other  East- 
ern parts.  Branches  of  Mitsui  &  Co.  are 
to  be  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
world. 

The  Mining  Company  has  spread  out 
until  now  the  Mitsui  are  connected  with 
nearly  every  form  of  mining  in  Japan. 
Their  interests  include  the  great  Miike 
Coal  Mines,  which  are  perhaps  the  best 


equipped  in  point  of  mining  appliances  in 
the  Far  East.  The  coal  itself  is  regarded 
as  a  standard  in  Asiatic  markets.  There 
are  six  mines  running,  turning  out  more 
than  4,000  tons  daily,  or  an  annual  pro- 
duction of  over  1,300,000  tons.  The  com- 
pany has  done  great  harbor  work  at  Miike, 
where  upwards  of  three  million  yen  has 
already  been  spent.  When  completed,  the 
docks  will  accommodate  cargo  boats  up 
to  10,000  tons.  Moji  at  present  is  the 
most  important  coaling  station  in  the  Far 
East. 

Over  10,000  miners  are  employed  at  the 
colliery  and  the  arrangements  for  health 
and  comfort  of  the  employees  are  admir- 
able, and  would  form  a  good  object  lesson 
for  many  of  the  Occidental  employers,  did 
they  but  heed  it.  In  addition  to  these 
mines  the  mining  company  controls  the 
coal  mines  of  Yamano  and  Hondo ;  they 
also  have  silver,  lead  and  zinc  mines  in 
Hida  in  the  prefecture  of  Gifu.  The 
Iwanobori  sulphur  mine  in  Iwanai  in  the 
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/¥/■.  Osuke  Ilibi.  manager  of  the  Mit- 
sukoshi  Store. 


Mr.  Toyo  Takayanaga,  advisor  of  the- 
Mitsukoshi  Store. 


Indoor  tropical  plant  garden,  -first  floor. 
The  Mitsukoshi  Building,  illuminated. 


The    Mitsukoshi    Store.     The   manager  of   the   mail   order  department   visits   all   of   the   big   stores 
of  America  yearly. 


A  modern  department  store  in  Japan  which  might  well  serve  as  a  pattern  for  Occidental  estab- 
lishments. The  manager's  office.  Mail  order  department.  The  customers  of  this  store  looking  at 
a  free  moving  picture  exhibit.  This  form  of  amusement  is  furnished  by  the  Mitsukoshi  Dry 
Goods   Company. 
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island  of  the  Hokkaido  is  also  controlled 
by  the  Mitsuis. 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  the  Mitsui  natu- 
rally have  a  tremendous  influence  in  the 
economic  field  of  Japan.  They  are  big 
shareholders  in  nearly  all  of  the  large  un- 
dertakings of  the  country,  including  the 
Bank  of  Japan  and  the  Specie  Bank,  the 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  steamship  Co. 
(one  of  the  greatest  in  the  Far  East),  the. 
Kanaga  Cotton  Spinning  Co.,  the  Shi- 
bora  Engineering  Works  and  others. 

Their  connections  in  America  are  with 
the  largest  houses,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  these  will  be  very  widely  ex- 
tended in  the  near  future,  the  Mitsui  be- 
ing connected  with  some  of  the  proposed 
great  combinations  of  foreign  and  Jap- 
anese capital. 

The  house  of  Mitsui  in  fact  is  an  active 
living  business  firm,  but  preserving  fam- 
ily traditions  of  400  years,  dating  back 
to  the  days  reverenced  by  their  descend- 
ant's, when  the  ancestors  of  the  Mitsui 
knew  of  no  other  land  but  this  Land  of 
the  Rising  Sun. 

A  factor  that  is  of  tremendous  import- 
ance in  the  present  day  fortunes  of  the 
House  of  Mitsui  is  the  direction  of  the 
Mitsui  Bussan  Kwaisha,  whose  business 
affects  a  great  deal  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  Japan,  by  Mr.  Kenzo  Iwahara.  Mr. 
Iwahara's  life  story  is  merged  in  that  of 
the  fortunes  of  the  Mitsui  family,  and  the 
history  of  the  modern  house  were  not  com- 
plete without  mention  of  his  name. 

The  Mitsulcoslii  Store. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  Mit- 
sukoshi  Dry  Goods  Co.,  now  an  enormous 
department  store,  is  making  plans  for  ex- 
tending their  present  quarters,  and  this 
year  will  find  the  Mitsukoshi-Gofukuten 
a  stock  company,  originally  established  by 
the  Mitsui,  by  far  the  largest  department 
3tore  in  the  Fur  East.  A  day  can  be  eas- 
ily  spent  in  these  buildings  inspecting  the 
treasures  of  art  and  material  of  Japan; 
in  fact,  no  tourist  can  get  a  fair  idea  of 
the  wares   produced   in  Japan   without   a 


visit  to  this  store.  The  streets  on  the  two 
sides  of  it  are  filled  with  busy  throngs, 
and  inside,  on  bargain  days,  where  the 
fountains  are  playing  in  squares,  enclosed 
by  twining  creepers,  a  mass  of  humanity 
moves  backwards  and  forwards  in  strange 
costume,  but  in  the  manner  and  keenness 
of  their  actions  much  resembling  a  busy 
day  in  one  of  the  large  department  stores 
in  America.  Huge  automobiles  transport 
the  goods  of  the  firm  throughout  the  city, 
and  an  army  of  neatly  uniformed  bicycle 
boys  is  always  ready  on  call. 

One  of  the  features  of  this  great  de- 
partment store  is  the  boys'  band.  This 
band  is  an  aggregation  of  trained  instru- 
mentalists who  discourse  the  sweetest  of 
music  for  the  benefit  of  visitors  to  this 
modern  dry  goods  bazaar.  Another  fea- 
ture of  the  big  store  is  the  two  fountains 
on  either  side  of  the  big  main  aisle.  These 
are  a  beauty  and  a  joy  forever  to  the  visi- 
tor. Amid  a  magnificence  of  surround- 
ings the  music  of  the  concert  bands  fills 
the  air,  and  there  is  a  continuous  stream 
in  and  out  of  customers  bearing  their  pur- 
chases. 

Mr.  Hibi,  the  managing  director,  is  a 
man  who  has  reduced  the  science  of  man- 
agement to  its  most  infinitessimal  exacti- 
tude, while  losing  none  of  his  repute  as  a 
prince  of  hospitality.  The  manner  of  en- 
tertaining visitors  is  known  and  appreci- 
ated not  only  in  Japan,  but  all  over  the 
world.  He  has  an  able  assistant  in  his 
advisor,  Mr.  Takayanaga.  This  gentle- 
man was  educated  in  London  and  Amer- 
ica, and  he  knows  the  dry  goods  business 
from  A  to  Z.  These  men  are  the  factors 
who  have  made  the  Mitsukoshi  store  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Takayanagi  has  had  a  wide  experi- 
ence in  America  and  in  Europe,  and 
spent  the  years  from  1877  to  1908  in  the 
United  States,  from  where  he  returned  to 
Japan  on  four  or  five  occasions.  In 
1876-77  he  was  in  Government  service  in 
the  Financial  Department.  He  has  visit- 
ed every  exposition  of  any  note  in  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe  in  connection 
with  Japanese  art  matters. 


THE    RAILROADS    OF    JAPAN 

BY    BARON     GOTO 
Minister    of    Communications    Japanese    Empire 


IN  THE  EMPIRE  of  Japan  there  is 
now  open  to  railway  traffic  5,000 
miles  of  line.  The  first  rail  laid  in 
Japan  was  in  the  year  1872,  when 
the  Government  built  the  railroad  from 
Tokyo  to  Yokohama,  a  distance  of  18 
miles.  The  next  ten  years  saw  only  114 
miles  of  railroad  in  Japan,  and  in  1883 
the  first  private  railway  company  was  es- 
tablished. There  are  altogether  19  sepa- 
rate lines.  In  the  year  1906  seventeen 
private  railways  were,  by  act  of  the  Diet, 
placed  under  Government  ownership,  the 
period  within  which  it  was  provided  they 
should  so  be  nationalized  being  ten  years, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  purchase 
was  effected  within  one  year. 

This  total  of  mileage  and  of"  lines  does 
not  include  the  railroads  of  Korea,  now 
under  the  control  of  Japan ;  that  is  to 
say,  thev  are  under  the  direction  of  the 


Bureau  of  Communications,  acting 
through  the  .Resident  General  in  Korea. 

There  has  been  a  steady  improvement 
in  the  railroad  equipment,  only  a  few 
years  ago,  so  extremely  primitive,  and 
even  up  to  a  few  months  ago,  owing  to 
the  necessity  for  economy,  snowing  little 
change.  Now.  however,  the  railway 
board,  under  Baron  Goto,  who  is  the  ac- 
tive Minister  of  Communications,  is  effect- 
ing changes  and  making  additions  to  the 
accommodations  for  travelers. 

The  drawback  to  the  railroad  of  Japan 
is  the  narrow  gauge.  It  is  now  extremely 
difficult  to  make  a  change,  although  there 
is  reason  to  suppose  that  in  the  future 
the  broad  or  standard  gauge  will  be 
adopted,  as  'has  been  done,  of  course,  in 
Korea  and  South  Manchuria. 

The  railroad  lines  of  Japan  pass  through 
some  of  the  most  noted  scenery,  and  the 


Z.  Nakamura,  President 

Smith  Manchurian  Railway. 


S.  Kunisawa,  Manager, 
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traveler  who  moves  north  or  south  from 
Tokyo,  covering  all  the  lines,  gets  a  fair 
idea  of  Japan.  Unfortunately,  the  vast 
majority  of  tourists  who  visit  the  Land  of 
the  Rising  Sun  limit  their  excursions  to 
Xikko  in  the  north  and  Kyoto  or  Kobe 
to  the  south.  It  may  safely  be  said  that 
the  route  of  the  railroads  between  those 
extreme  points  is  by  far  the  most  unin- 
teresting in  Japan.  Xorthwards  as  far  as 
the  northern  island  of  the  Hokkaido  and 
through  that  interesting  land,  there  is  a 
magnificent  variety  of  scenery,  changing 
from  the  more  pastoral  beauty  or  monot- 
ony of  the  plains  and  foot-hills  into  the 
more  home-like  rolling  vistas  with  a  back- 
ground of  bold  mountain  peaks.  South- 
ward from  Kobe,  or  rather  as  the  line 
turns  towards  Shimonoseki  the  train 
skirts  the  inland  sea  for  twelve  hours,  pos- 
sibly the  most  beautiful  railroad  trip  in 
the  world,  surpassing  even  the  trip 
through  the  inland  sea  on  the  steamship. 
Here  the  country  is  rich  in  agriculture, 
and  essentially  different  from  the  less  cul- 
tivated north. 

Across  Japan,  the  lines  pass  through 
most  attractive  scenery,  and  historic  places 
can  be  easily  visited,  but  unfortunately 
these  are,  as  a  rule,  entirely  neglected 
by  the  visitor  to  Japan. 

Dining  cars  are  now  attached  to  every 
express  train  on  the  longer  runs,  and  both 
to  the  north  and  south  of  Tokyo  sleepers 
are  regularly  run.  The  Imperial  Board 
has  now  put  on  special  cars  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  those  desiring  greater  pri- 


vacy and  attention  than  is  afforded  by  the 
ordinary  first-class  car. 

Perhaps  the  best  evidence  of  the  en- 
terprise and  the  thoroughness  of  Japan  is 
to  be  found  in  the  South  Manchurian  Kail- 
way. 

As  a,  result  of  the  war  with  Russia, 
Japan  secured  control  of  the  South  Man- 
churian Railway  as  far  as  Chang  Chun. 
The  line  at  that  time  was  extremely  crude 
and  incomplete,  so  much  so  that  there 
were  continual  complaints  from  passen- 
gers traveling  between  Dairen  and  Har- 
bin, where  the  change  was  made  to  the 
Siberian  Railway.  Baron  Goto,  leaving 
Formosa,  where  he  had  shown  his  splendid 
abilities  as  an  executive,  at  once  com- 
menced the  work  of  reconstruction  on  the 
South  Manchurian.  Thirty  million  yen 
were  borrowed,  and  a  large  force  com- 
menced the  widening  of  the  guage,  while 
orders  were  placed  chiefly  in  America  for 
the  rails,  locomotive  and  rolling  stock. 
Within  p.  year  a  complete  change  had 
come  over  the  line,  and  now  it  may  be 
said  to  be  the  best-equipped  railroad  in 
Asia,  and  one  of  the  best  in  the  world. 
Pullman  cars  and  well-equipped  dining 
saloons  are  attached  to  all  through  trains, 
and  now  the  run  between  Dairen  and 
Harbin,  passing  through  the  interesting 
scenery  of  South  Manchuria,  with  its  evi- 
dences of  increasing  activity  and  conse- 
quent prosperity,  gives  the  traveler  a 
sense  of  extreme  comfort,  and  at  the  same 
time  considerable  profit  in  the  information 
gained. 


t 


FROM    WEST    TO    EAST 

Being    the    Story    of   a    Delightful    Ocean     Voyage 
BY    CLAKEXCE    E.     FERGUSON 


IT  BECAME  my  duty  to  see  Japan. 
I  anticipated  it  as  a  pleasant  task  and 
it  was  my  desire  to  combine  business 
and  pleasure  to  a  greater  extent  than 
is  usually  possible  for  a  man  who  man- 
ages to  live  the  strenuous  sort  of  life  I 
lead.  I  knew  that  I  needed  a  rest  before 
entering  upon  the  real  work  in  Japan,  and 
I  therefore  took  every  possible  precaution 


to  secure  that  rest  on  the  steamer  on  the 
way  over. 

I  suppose  that  individuals  with  whom 
I  came  in  contact,  previous  to  my  depart- 
ure, must  have  thought  me  very  much  of 
a  crank,  because  of  demands  as  to  what 
the  steamer  offered  in  the  way  of  comforts 
and  enjoyments.  I  wanted  complete  rest. 
I  wanted  to  recuperate.     I  wanted  to  be 


The  palatial  trans-Pacific  steamer  "  Ghiyo-Maru." 


entertained  and  I  wished  to  give  my  wife 
the  sort  of  trip  she  could  always  look  back 
to  with  pleasure — reminiscence  undimmed 
by  a  single  unpleasant  thought. 

I  knew  that  Ave  were  both  subject  to 
mal-de-mer.  I  wanted  a  steady  steamer;, 
I  wished  for  pleasant  surroundings,  cap- 
able officers,  clever  attendants  and  atten- 
tive servants.  At  times  I  had  an  idea 
that  all  the  things  I  demanded  were  im- 
possible to  obtain,  because,  in  addition  to 
the  above,  I  had  an  idea  as  to  the  sort  of 
table  service  I  wanted,  and  the  kind  of 
deck  amusements  that  should  be  provided 
a  first  class,  or  even  a  second  class,  passen- 
ger. . 

I  had  enjoyed  myself  on  a  few  trans- At- 
lantic steamships,  and  in  the  old  days  I 
had  been  miserable  crossing  the  Balboan 
Sea. 

So  much  for  what  I  wanted.  After 
cogitating  for  some  time,  I  settled  upon 
the  "Chiyo-Maru"  of  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kai- 
sha  line,  as  the  vessel  that  was  to  meet 
all  the  requirements  of  my  fastidious  im- 
agination. This  is  a  new  turbine  driven 
triple  screw  Pacific  liner. 

Every  requirement  that  I  had  conjured 
out  of  a  sickened  mind  was  carried  out  to 
the  letter  and  surpassed!  The  terror  of 
sea-sickness,  which  on  former  occasions 
never  left  the  good  wife,  was  not  present 
at  any  time,  and  the  wonder  of  it  was  that, 
even  in  stress  of  storm,  the  vessel  was  as 
steadv  and  vibrationless  as  can  be.  That 


would  in  itself  have  made  me  forgive  any 
other  falling-off  in  my  bill  of  specifica- 
tions as  to  the  enjoyments  of  a  sea  voyage. 
The  Parsons'  turbine  engines  did  the  trick,, 
and  the  build  of  the  ship  aided  in  the  de- 
ception that  while  on  the  open  sea  we  were 
as  quiet  as.  when  at  dock  in  San  Francisco. 

We  had  surprises  in  store  for  us,  and 
the  absolute  mastery  of  the  vessel  by  Cap- 
tain Green  and  his  force  seemed  little 
short  of  the  marvelous.  Nearly  every- 
thing seemed  to  be  done  automatically  and 
silently,  and  there  was  none  of  that  noise,, 
bustle,  hurry  and  smell  which  seem  to  be 
the  necessary  adjuncts  of  a  long  sea  voy- 
age. Truth  to  tell,  we  were  afloat  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean  with  all  the  comforts  of 
the  St.  Francis  Hotel  in  San  Francisco 
or  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York. 

One  of  the  first  things  we  learned  was 
the  meaning  of  the  name  of  the  ship — 
Chiyo  means  "Earth  and  Sea,"  while  the 
name  of  the  sister  ship,  the  Tenyo,  means 
"Heaven  and  Sea."  These  are  names  that 
are  drawn  from  the  "all  out-doors,"  and 
they  really  include  the  universe,  and  in 
their  construction  it  may  be  said  that 
these  liners  embody  the  genius  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

As  particular  a  man  as  T  am  must  know 
the  reason  for  everything,  and  one  of  my 
first  acts  was  to  find  out  all  about  the  en- 
gines and  the  working  machinery  of  this 
wonderful  modern  vessel.  I  found  that 
the  turbines  driving  this  ship  through  the 
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water  so  smoothly  and  evenly  were  of 
the  same  kind  as  those  in  the  big  new 
Dreadnaughts  and  those  in  the  Lusitania. 
This  is  something  that  is  new  on  the 
Pacific. 

My  wife  smiled  when  I  told  her  in  de- 
tail of  the  arrangements  of  double  bot- 
toms, of  the  system  of  bulkheading  and 
of  the  wireless  telegraph  plant.  I  expa- 
tiated on  the  safety  of  the  first,  and  told 
how  the  wireless  minimized  to  the  least 
possible  the  danger  of  collision — when  a 
sleepy.  "Oh,  1  don't  care  anything  about 
that;  I  am  perfectly  comfortable:  I  am 
not  seasick;  I  am  happy" — and  her  voice 
trailed  off  while  she  settled  softly  into  an 
unbroken  sleep.  This  was  the  nervous 
woman  whose  "imagination  usually  con- 
jured up  a  sick  spell  before  the  ship  left 
the  dock. 

Before  I  leave  the  subject.  I  must  say 
that  all  through  the  trip,  even  in  the 
heaviest  seaway,  the  construction,  the  en- 
gines and  the  great  size  of  the  ship  seemed 
to  prevent  the  slightest  vibration.  Then 
the  cleanliness  of  it  all.  The  use  of  oil 
fuel  means  absolute  cleanliness.  There 
is  no  falling  of  soot  on  loungers  in  the 


chairs,  no  clinging  smut  to  the  rails,  no 
soiling  of  the  finest  fabric  or  the  whitest 
duck  through  descending  showers  from 
the  stacks. 

I  had  found  my  rest  cure.  Rut  before 
I  tell  you  of  special  features  connected 
with  tbo  trip,  let  me  tell  you  some  more 
about  the  vessel's  construction.  I  have 
said  this  was  a  .palatial  floating  hotel. 
Sec  if  I  am  right  in  my  deduction.  You 
will  find  that  there  are  sonie  things  pro- 
vided that  are  not  usual,  even  in  the  very 
finest  hotels  in  the  world.  For  instance, 
there  is  a  splendid  gymnasium.  /There  is 
an  electric  light  in  every  berth,  and  {his 
permits  you  to  read  in  bed.  There  is  a 
nursery  where  children  may  romp  about 
at  their  sweet  content  in  perfect  safety. 
If  you  wish  to  entertain,  there  is  an  aux- 
iliary saloon  where  parties  mav  be  given. 
The  wireless  telegraph  enables  you  to  com- 
municate with  your  friends  ashore  while 
still  far  out  at  sea,  and  you  can  make 
hotel  reservations  before  entering  your 
port  of  destination.  Better  than  all  this, 
the  wireless  keeps  you  posted  as  to  all  hap- 
penings of  importance  in  the  world  at 
large.     A  daily  paper  is  issued. 


Captain  Goodits  Green,  the  efficient         Mr.  W.  A.  Chapman,  purser  of 
commander  of  the  "Chiyo  Maru."  the  "Chiyo  Maru." 


The  games  on  board  the  Chiyo  Maru.         Dance  and  fencer. 


The  amateur  or  professional  photog- 
rapher -finds  that  here  is  a  dark  room 
where  facilities  are  provided  from  loading 
a  plate  holder  to  enlarging  the  snap  shot 
just  made  of  that  gorgeous  cloud  effect  or 
that  passing  ship.  The  pretty  girl  will 
not  have  to  wait  until  she  gets  ashore  to 
have  the  kodak  of  herself  made  by  the 
man  with  the  big  whiskers.  My  wife  en- 
joyed that  dark  room,  and  she  snapped 
about  every  one  on  that  vessel.  When 
they  get  the  photograph  fad  good,  they  gel 
it  hard,  and  she's  got  it,  all  right. 

The  after  part  of  the  deck  was  designed 
and  is  especially  set  aside  for  dancing. 
Here  we  found  a  deck  piano  installed. 
The  liner  has  an  extra  lounging  room, 
which  was  enjoyed  by  no  one  more  than  by 
myself.  I  am  a  devotee  of  "My  Lady 
Nicotine,"  and  I  am  loth  to  leave  the 
company  of  ladies  while  I  smoke.  This  is 
a  special  comfort,  this  lounging  room, 
and  it  must  have  been  proyided  by  some 
rare  intellect  who  had  studied  the  comfort 


of  the  lords  of  creation.  Here  no  neces- 
sity arises  to  drag  Madame  up  on  deck  or 
to  guiltily  skulk  out  to  some  stuffy  cubby 
hole  to  enjoy  an  after-dinner  cigar  or 
cigarette — the  coffee  is  served  here,  too, 
which  makes  it  most  enjoyable. 

Besides  this,  of  course,  there  is  the  us- 
ual smoking  room  and  a  ladies'  room,  both 
artistically  arranged  to  their  purposes. 

There  are  six  decks  denominated  from  A 
to  F  as  follows :  Boat  deck,  promenade 
deck,  shelter  deck,  upper  deck,  main  deck, 
lower  deck.  The  first  two,  A  and  B,  are 
devoted  to  first-class  passenger  accommo- 
dation, and  the  C  deck  is  the  weather- 
deck.  The  other  decks  have  uses  indi- 
cated by  their  names. 

There  are  96  staterooms^n  A  B  and  C 
decks,  accommodating  273  passengers. 
The  height  between  decks  is  nine  feet,  one 
foot  higher  than  is  usual.  On  B  deck  are 
four  suites,  each  with  bedrooms,  sitting 
room,  bathroom  and  lavatory.  There  isn't 
anything  afloat   on  the   Pacific   that   can 
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Deck    amusements 
Heroic  calisthenics 


for    travelers    on  board  the  Chiyo  Maru. 

with    spear   and    sivord.    Japanese  in  a  comedy  drama. 


C: 


Deck  amusements.    The  wrestlers. 


'compare  with  these  suites  in  point  of  lux- 
ury or  artistic  detail.  In  addition  to  the 
suites,  there  are  what  is  called  the  family 
rooms,  several  of  them.  These  rooms  con- 
tain two  beds  and  one  sofa,  and  the  latter 
anay  be  turned  up  to  form  another  berth. 
Combined  with  this  is  a  comfortably  fur- 
nished room  with  ample  closet  space  and 
twin  fold-up  lavatory,  and  everything  that 
is  necessary  to  make  a  family  comfortable 
at  sea. 

The  ordinary  staterooms  on  B  deck  can 
be  easily  and  quickly  changed  into  nice 
sitting  rooms  for  use  during  the  day.  They 
are  very  artistically  arranged.  In  regard 
to  the  room  appointments,  I  will  say  that 
out  of  a  long  experience  in  liners  and  as 
a  result  of  many  sea  trips  I  have  never 
seen  anything  to  equal  the  conveniences 
and  the  comfort  of  those  on  the  "Chiyo 
Maru."  The  owner  of  this  magnificent 
steamer  has  ever  considered  the  comfort 
of  the  passengers,  and  if  the  facts  could 
be  made  known  by  the  proper  kind  of  pub- 
licity to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
the  steamers  of  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 
would  be  crowded  to  the  guards  on  every 
trip.  The  amusements  furnished  should 
alone  attract  the  seeker  after  pleasure,  for 
there  is  scarcely  an  hour  of  the  day  that 
the  executive  force  of  the  ship  is  not  en- 
gaged in  some  device  or  other  for  the  de- 
lectation and  the  amusement  of  the  pas- 


sengers. Here  is  one  day's  programme, 
beginning  at  10  a.  m :  Egg  and  spoon  race, 
race  with  sack  on  head,  one-legged  race, 
potato  race,  running  race  (three  times 
around),  obstacle  race,  traveling  race,  race 
with  man  on  back,  cock  fighting,  fighting 
blindfolded,  fencing  and  a  tug  of  war.  In 
the  evening,  we  were  ready  for  more,  and 
we  had  sword  dancing,  jiujitsu,  wrestling 
and  dancing,  Japanese  music,  juggling, 
Chinese  music,  candy  exhibition,  daimyo 
procession,  Japanese  comedy,  fancy  pro- 
cession. The  above  was  the  programme 
for  the  morning  and  evening  entertain- 
ments on  July  3d,  Saturday,  and  we  had 
other  programmes  on  other  days  and  varia- 
tions. There  is  not  a  moment  that  lags 
or  hangs  heavily,  and  you  enjoy  the  dolce 
far  niente  in  some  far  part  of  the  snip, 
where  you  do  not  know  anything  of  the 
sports,  or  you  may  be  an  interested  spec- 
tator, as  you  will.  The  decks  of  teak 
wood  are  a  joy  forever  because  of  their  ab- 
solute whiteness  and  cleanliness.  One 
might  eat  off  of  them.  The  officers,  .from 
Captain  Green  down,  were  always  affable, 
courteous  and  anxious  to  please,  and  I 
must  again  say  that  I  have  never  experi- 
enced such  comfort  and  pleasure  as  on  this 
memorable  trip. 

The  reading  room  is  a  joy  forever.  It 
is  quietly  and  magnificently  furnished, 
and   the  footfall  is  deadened  by  a  thick 
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carpet.  There  are  nooks  and  corners  piled 
high  with  pillow?,  where  one  may  while 
away  many  pleasant  hours  with  some  fav- 
orite author  or  with  the  latest  book.  The 
drawing  room  defies  description  because 
of  its  beauty.  It  is  hung  in  priceless  tap- 
estry, but  all  is  so  well  blended  that  noth- 
ing strikes  one  particularly,  except,  per- 
haps, the  predominant  note  is  comfort.  A 
big  grand  piano  waits  the  pleasure  of 
Madame.  The  grand  stairway  makes  one 
think  of  the  Paris  Grand  Opera  House. 
Now  we  come  to  the  first  class  saloon,  and 
here  we  see  an  innovation  that  should 
please  the  traveler  who  is  still  hesitant. 
There  are  no  table  racks ! 

The  table  rack,  that  suggestion  of  sea- 
sickness which  comes  to  the  traveler  with 
every  recurring  meal,  is  absent.  It  is  not 
necessary.  The  ship  doesn't  rock  at  all. 
The  tone  of  the  first-class  saloon  is  one 
of  quiet  dignity,  and  one  might  easily  be- 
lieve oneself  in  a  great  restaurant  in  Paris, 
New  York  or  San  Francisco.  The  table 
is  perfect,  and  the  service  cannot  be 
beaten.  I  might  go  on  indefinitely  de- 
scribing-   the    beautiful    fabric    effects    in 


Gobelin,  by  Japanese  artists,  the  great 
paintings  that  adorn  the  walls  of  the 
stairways,  the  decorations  of  the  trunk- 
ways,  the  embroideries  of  the  thousands 
of  pillows  and  hangings,  but  I  would  be 
taking  more  space  than  the  editor  will  al- 
low. jS!o  one  thing  that  will  add  to  the 
comfort  or  the  pleasure  of  a  traveler  that 
modern  ingenuity  can  devise  has  been  left 
out.  All  of  Europe  and  America  was 
combed,  literally  curried,  to  cull  out  the 
features  that  would  entrance  on  an  ocean 
voyage,  and  then  the  Oriental  imagina- 
tion improved  on  it  all  and  produced  the 
Ohiyo  Mara  and  her  sister  ship,  the  Ten- 
yo-Maru,  the  perfection  in  ocean  palaces. 
We  left  the  bay  of  San  Francisco 
wrapped  in  a  mist,  and  when  we  reached 
the  Farallones  we  emerged  in  a  brilliant 
sunshine,  and  from  thence  to  the  land  of 
the  Rising  Sun  the  trip  was  to  me,  a 
jaded  and  tired  man.  a  succession  of  sur- 
prises and  pleasures.  I  had  picked  out 
the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  boats  as  a  medi- 
cine for  a  weary  soul,  and  the  Chiyo- 
Maru  had  made  good  for  the  company.  I 
was  a  new  man. 


THE    HOTELS    OF    JAPAN 


ASIDE  FEOM  curiosity,  pure 
and  simple,  new-comers  to 
Japan  will  not  frequent  Japan- 
ese hotels.  The  best  of  these 
are  attractive,  but  the  customs  differ  so 
greatly  that  the  European  will  get  neither 
sufficiency  of  food  nor  sleep.  The  strange- 
ness of  the  "futon"  spread  upon  the  floor 
and  the  noises  that  pervade  the  whole  hotel 
because  the  partitions  are  only  paper,  with 
a  continual  opening  and  shutting  of  the 
"shoji"  or  sliding  doors,  make  the  first 
night  in  a  Japanese  inn  to  a  tired  man  or 
woman  anything  but  a  pleasant  experi- 
ence. Then  the  ordinary  traveler  wants 
coffee  and  bacon  and  eggs  for  breakfast; 
he  will  not  get  this  at  the  average  Japan- 
ese inn ;  but  must  be  satisfied  with  rice  and 
Japanese  tea.     For  the  tourist,  therefore, 


the  foreign  hotel  is  a  necessity.  The  for- 
eign hotels  in  Japan  are  steadily  improv- 
ing;, until  now  from  end  to  end  of  the 
country  most  excellent  accommodation 
can  be  secured.  The  prices  are  fairly  high, 
but  this  is  to  be  expected. 

All  steamship  lines  in  the  Pacific  lead  to 
.Yokohama,  and  Yokohama  and  the  Grand 
Hotel  are  linked  in  history.  The  old  time 
hostelry  has  somewhat  spread  out,  and 
would  not  be  known  by  those  who  left 
twenty  years  ago  only  to  return  now.  Like 
others  of  the  hotels  in  the  East  and  Far 
East  the  Grand  Hotel  has  been  a  meeting 
place  for  wanderers  in  all  the  years  of 
Yokohama's  knowledge  of  foreign  trav- 
elers. Men  who  were  neighbors  in  Lon- 
don and  New  York,  but  never  met,  have 
foregathered  in  the  foyer  of    the     Grand 


Grand  Hotel,  Yokohama,  and  its  manager,  Mr.  H.  E.  Manwaring. 


Hotel ;  its  very  bar  and  billiard  room  have 
seen  strange  meetings.  Its  veranda  opens 
out  upon  the  beautiful  bay  of  Yokohama, 
and  to-day,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
H.  E.  Manwaring,  formerly  of  the  Waldorf 
Astoria,  New  York,  and  of  the  Bellevue- 
Spasford,  of  Philadelphia,  it  has  taken 
place  as  the  foremost  hotel  in  the  Far 
East.  It  is  known  as  the  home  of  Ameri- 
cans. Plans  are  now  on  foot  for  an  en- 
largement of  this  hotel,  but  for  the  present 
at  least  its  accommodation  is  ample.  Es- 
pecial care  is  given  to  the  table,  which 
equals  that  of  any  hotel  in  America. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Manwaring,  the  very  capable 
boniface,  who  presides  over  the  destinies 
of  the  Grand  Hotel  at  Yokohama,  is  one 
of  the  men  whose  name  is  known  to  trav- 
elers all  over  the  world.  "Manwaring? 
01).  yes ;  you  mean  Manwaring  of  the 
Grand,  Yokohama,  of  course !"  And  it  is 
"of  course,"  of  course.  I  have  no  idea  of 
the  birthplace  of  Manwaring,  but  I  can 
tell  you  that  if  there  are  any  more  at 
home  like  him,  it  must  be  the  home  of  hos- 
pitality and  good  cheer.  I  have  been  told 
that  Manwaring's  experience  in  hotel  work 
and  management  extend  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Pacific,  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  Ions:  before  he  became  famous  as 


a  hotel  man  in  the  Orient  he  was  pointed 
out  as  a  rising  man  in  our  own  dear  land. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  concerns  me  not,  for 
my  experience  is  my  only  guide,  and  I  dub 
him  a  Prince  of  Hosts  and  his  caravan- 
sary ideal  in  its  comforts. 

The  rooms  in  the  Grand  Hotel  are  all 
of  them  large  and  airy,  and  the  light 
streams  in.  One  great  feature  of  the 
hotel  is  the  big  military  band  from  Tokyo 
which  plays  upon  arrival  of  passengers. 
The  hotel  owns  its  own  launch,  and  this  is 
at  the  disposal  of  the  guests  at  all  times. 

The  Imperial  Hotel  of  Tokyo  is,  of 
course,  the  leading  hostelry  there.  This 
is  a  rather  imposing  structure,  and  its 
stock  is  owned  very  largely  by  the  Im- 
perial Hotel  is  made  the  headquarters 
management  of  the  most  capable  order, 
and  it  might  here  be  stated  that  the  Jap- 
anese hotel  manager  is  par  excellence  the 
superior  of  his  countrymen  engaged  in  al- 
most any  other  line  of  business.,  The  Im- 
pearial  Hotel  is  made  the  headquarters 
for  a  number  of  Legations,  and  during 
the  season  of  the  Imperial  garden  parties 
in  autumn  and  in  spring  it  is  a  busy  cen- 
tre, where  people  of  all  nationalties  meet 
and  where  the  tongues  spoken  are  those 
of  every  country  in  the  world.     The  hotel 
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has  been  remodeled,  and  every  provision 
made  for  the  comfort  of  the  traveler. 

Kobe,  with  its  splendid  Oriental  Hotel, 
is  particularly  fortunate.  It  is  entirely 
of  modern  construction,  having  been 
opened  only  two  years  ago,  and  is  under 
European  management.  Its  magnificent 
marble  foyer  and  well  constructed  dining 
room  are  the  particular  attractions  of 
Kobe  in  the  winter  time,  while  in  summer 
its  spacious  roof  is  converted  into  a 
most  attractive  garden,  where  the  bands 
play  nightly  and  the  leading  people  of  the 
city  gather  to  enjoy  cool  breezes  that  blow 
from  the  harbor.  Close  to  Kobe  the  won- 
derful and  world-famed  golf  links  of  Kok- 
kusan  attract  visitors  from  all  over  Japan 
and  from  China.  These  find  in  the  Ori- 
ental Hotel  the  acme  of  all  comfort.  The 
Oriental    Hotel   is    the      most      attractive 


building  feature  in  Kobe,  and  adds  much 
to  the  appearance  of  its  pretty  Bund. 

Last,  but  not  least,  is  Nikko.  Nikko, 
indescribable  and  only  to  be  seen  to  be 
enjoved !  Part  of  the  pleasure  of  Nikko 
is  the  Kanaya  Hotel,  under  the  same 
management  as  the  Kyoto  Hotel.  It  is  a 
plensant  place  to  stop,  and  in  its  com- 
fortable bed-rooms  one  sleeps  lulled  by 
the  murmur  of  the  stream  below  and  the 
music  of  the  winds  in  the  wonderful  for- 
est of  cryptomeria  that  walls  in  the  hotel 
and  is  the  pride  of  Nikko. 

The  Nikko  Hotel  at  Nikko,  managed  by 
Mr.  Arai,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Far 
East.  Mr.  Arai  is  a  prince  of  hosts  and  a 
man  who  never  grudges  going  out  of  his 
wav  to  oblige  a  guest.  This  hotel  is  in  a 
magnificent  location  surrounded  by  spa- 
cious grounds. 


Count  Ohuma's  home  and  garden. 


THE  PAST  AND  THE  PRESENT  OF  JAPAN'S 
EMIGRATION  POLICY 


BY    HENRY    SATOH 


Mr.  Henry  Satoh,  the  writer  of  the  following  article,  is  well  qualified  to  speak 
on  the  subject.  He  was  for  many  years  in  the  Government  service,,  and  connected 
with  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  Mr.  Satoh  is  the  resident  corre- 
spendent  in  Japan  of  the  Renter  Telegram  Co.,  one  of  the  great  news  agencies  of 
the  world. — Editor  Overland 'Monthly. 


OF  THE  MANY  and  varied 
political  problems  presenting 
themselves  for  solution  by  the 
Meiji  statesmen  who  came  into 
power  in  1868,  the  questions  of  over -popu- 
lation and  the  necessity  of  seeking  an  out- 
let for  the  surplus  inhabitants  must  have 
been  one  of  the  most  difficult.  The  census 
of  the  country  had  not  yet  been  taken, 
but  the  denseness  of  population  in  the 
parts  of  the  countr}*-,  personally  known  to 
the  new  politicians  in  power,  must  have 
impressed  some  of  them  at  least  with 
the  very  vivid  necessity  of  seeking  an  out- 
let for  those  who  had  no  chance  of  firmly 
establishing  themselves  in  the  land  of  their 
birth.  To  the  radical  and  inexperienced 
section  of  those  who  had  learned  or  heard 
of  the  growth  of  the  British  Empire  and 
of  her  system  of  colonization,  a  most  sig- 
nificant example  was  offered. 

Had  they  calmly  waited  until  the  cen- 
sus of  the  country  had  been  completed,  the 
scare  of  over-population  would  not  have 
troubled  them  so  much.  Japan  in  the 
progress  of  her  new  career  formed  no  ex- 
ception to  the  usual  tendency  of  going  in- 
to extremes  when  a  new  order  of  things 
is  instituted.  The  thinly  populated  Hok- 
kaido and  the  northeastern  portion  of  the 
main  island  were  apparently  left  out  of 
consideration,  and  with  the  encouraging 
example  before  them  in  the  expansive  pol- 
icy of  the  British  Empire,  the  new  politi- 
cians were  too  impatient  to  make  a  care- 
ful survey  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
emigration  problem. 

Moreover,  with  the  abandonment  of  the 
policy  of  seclusion,  there  set  in  a  reaction 


in  the  form  of  a  desire  for  travel.  Both 
the  central  and  the  local  Governments 
sent  students  to  study  in  Europe  and 
America,  while  at  home  schools  were 
built  and  organized  on  modern  lines, 
where  Western  languages  and  science  were 
freely  taught  and  encouraged.  This  new 
condition  very  naturally  inspired  the 
youth  of  the  country  with  a  strong  desire 
to  go  abroad.  The  tendency  of  the  middle 
and  higher  class  could  not  but  influence 
the  young  men  of  the  lower  and  less  weal- 
thy section  of  society,  and  created  in  them 
an  ambition  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  other 
fields. 

Emigration  was  a  totally  new  experi- 
ence, and  the  international  complications 
that  might  arise  as  a  result  were  not  even 
dreamed  of.  ISTor  did  it  occur  to  the  au- 
thorities that  encouragement  of  emigra- 
tion would  bring  forth  the  grave  conse- 
quence of  an  outflow  of  labor  from  the 
country. 

Emigration,  therefore,  was  one  of  the 
first  undertakings  of  the  Meiji  Govern- 
ment. Official  records  show  that  the  first 
batch  of  emigrants  sent  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  left  Japan  as  early  as  1868,  viz., 
the  first  year  of  the  establishment  of 
the  new  Government.  They  were  only 
forty-eight  in  number,  but  they  deserve 
special  mention  as  the  pioneer  emigrants 
from  Japan. 

For  eighteen  years  afterwards,  nothing 
of  importance  occurred,  and  in  1885  we 
find  the  Tokyo  Government  sending  the 
second  batch  of  emigrants  to  Hawaii,  at 
the  request  of  the  latter  country's  Gov- 
ernment.    This  was  the  first  of  the  labor 
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emigration  contracted  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  number  of  the  emigrants  then 
sent  out  was  943.  Between  this  year 
(1885)  and  June,  1894,  the  Government 
of  Tokyo  sent  out  twenty-six  groups  of 
emigrants  to  Hawaii. 

After  July,  1894,  the  Government  com- 
pletely ceased  to  undertake  the  sending  of 
contract  labor  abroad.  This  was  trans- 
ferred to  private  undertakings,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  organization  of  a  number 
of  emigration  agencies. 

The  business  was  profitable,  and  the 
agencies  numbered  over  twenty  at  the 
time  when  emigration  to  the  United 
States  was  practically  stopped  in  1908. 

The  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
by  the  United  States  in  1899  was  a  se- 
vere blow  to  the  emigration  companies, 
for  the  law  of  emigration  of  the  latter 
country  came  to  be  enforced  in  the  islands 
and  the  introduction  of  contract  labor 
was  prohibited.  There  were  South 
American  countries,  where  the  emigration 
agencies  could  send  their  clients,  but  none 
of  them  offered  an  inviting  field  when 
compared  with  Hawaii  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  the  United  States. 

The  dominion  of  the  United  States  was 
entirely  closed  to  the  introduction  of  con- 
tract labor,  but  the  door  being  open  for 
voluntary  emigrants,  many  Japanese 
laborers  lost  no  time  in  availing  themselves 
of  the  opportunities  offered  them  of 
higher  wages  in  the  Pacific  States.  Those 
Japanese,  who  thus  went  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  other  places,  were  mostly 
financed  by  the  emigration  companies,  and 
though  they  were  not  contract  laborers, 
yet  practically  they  were  in  a  state  of 
peonage.  The  agents  not  only  advanced 
traveling  expenses,  but  undertook  to  se- 
cure passports  from  the  Government,  so 
that  the  emigrants  had  simply  to  pre- 
sent themselves  at  the  port,  and  on  the 
date  appointed  for  their  shipment.  In 
this  manner  the  emigration  companies 
kept  up  a  very  profitable  business  for 
some  years,  and  with  the  increase  of  Jap- 
anese laborers  in  the  Pacific  Coast,  a  clash 
of  interest  with  the  white  labor  culminated 
in  the  anti- Japanese  movement,  through 
exclusion  leagues,  in  San  Francisco  and 
other  places;  the  details  of  such  occur- 
rences are  too  fresh  in  our  memories  to 
need  recapitulation. 


It  was  in  1894  that  the  Government  of 
Japan  promulgated  for  the  first  time  regu- 
lations concerning  protection  of  emi- 
grants. These  became  law  in  1896,  with 
the  title  of  "Law  of  Protection  of  Emi- 
grants." This  was  amended  in  1902,  and 
emigrants  came  to  be  clearly  denned  as 
those  going  abroad  for  the  purpose  of 
laboring  in  foreign  countries,  excepting 
China  and  Korea,  and  the  members  of 
their  families,  going  with  them,  or  after- 
wards joining  them,  at  their  places  of 
abode. 

The  reason  of  this  enactment  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  Government  be- 
gan to  see  the  mistake  of  freely  permitting 
labor  to  leave  the  country.  Moreover, 
the  character  of  the  emigrants  often 
proved  detrimental  to  Japan's  reputation. 
Nearly  all  typical  Japanese  of  the  better 
class  who  personally  visited  the  places 
abroad  where  Japanese  laborers  were  con- 
gregated were  humiliated  by  the  manner 
and  condition  of  existence  of  their 
nationals. 

When  Japanese  laborers  began  to  con- 
gest on  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  Washington 
Government  frequently  reminded  the  Jap- 
anese authorities  of  the  danger,  and  it  was 
on  that  account  the  Japanese  Government 
consented  to  the-  insertion  of  the  last 
clause  of  the  article  II  of  the  present 
treaty.  It  reads:  "It  is  moreover  under- 
stood the  stipulations  contained  in  this 
and  the  preceding  article  do  not  in  any 
way  affect  the  laws,  ordinances  and  regu- 
lations with  regard  to  trade,  the  immigra- 
tion of  laborers,  police  and  public  security 
which  are  in  force  or  may  hereafter  be  en- 
acted in  either  of  the  two  countries." 

The  provision  is  clearly  intended  to  per- 
mit the  American  Government  to  take 
such  measures  against  the  immigration  of 
laborers  as  may  be  called  for,  and  occa- 
sion afforded  for  its  enforcement,  when 
the  Japanese  laborers  in  Hawaii  began  to 
move  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  large  num- 
bers. 

The  fact  that  the  Japanese  authorities 
consented  to  this  insertion  of  a  clause  into 
a  treaty  which,  in  principle,  was  supposed 
to  place  both  countries  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing, eloquently  speaks  of  their  foresight 
as  well  as  being  an  admission  of  the  mis- 
take they  had  made  in  encouraging  emi- 
gration in  the  early  part  of  the  Meiji  era. 
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I  am  simply  echoing  the  expressed  views 
of  men  like  Prince  Yamagata,  the  late 
Prince  Ito,  Count  Okuma,  Marquis  Kat- 
sura,  Count  Komura  and  many  others, 
when  I  say  that  Japan  cannot  afford  to  be 
confronted  with  unpleasant  if  not  danger- 
ous complications  with  a  powerful  and 
friendly  nation  like  the  United  States  over 
insignificant  trivialities. 

According  to  the  latest  statistics,  the 
Japanese  emigrants  abroad  and  the  places 
of  their  abode  are  as  follows : 

I — In  the  Hawaiian  Islands : 

Men 49,129 

Women    17,405 


66,534 


IT. — In  the  United  States : 

Men  ....72,572 

"Women    4,864 


III. — In  Canada : 

Men    6,012 

Women    949 

6,961 
IV. — Philippine  Islands. 

Men 1,309 

Women    400 

1,709 
V. — In  Mexico  : 

Men 1,874 

Women    1,110 

1,984 
VI.— In  Peru: 

Men  and  women  3,763 

VII.— In  Brazil : 

Men  and  women 981 

VIII. — Australia  and  South  Sea  Islands 

Men 3,169 

Women 154 


77,436 


3,323 


KOBE 


THE  GROWTH  of  the  city  of 
Kobe  in  the  past  forty  years  has 
almost  equaled  that  of  some  of 
the  great  American  towns,  and  it 
has  now  over  96,000  houses,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  377,000.  This  is  due  mainly  to 
the  development  of  its  foreign  trade, 
which  has  been  built  up  for  the  most  part 
by  the  British,  German,  American  and 
other  foreign  merchants,  who  still  retain 
the  larger  share  in  their  hands.  Last  year, 
a  bad  one,  the  imports  totaled  yen  191,- 
080,866,  but  in  the  previous  year  they 
were  as  high  as  yen  223,437,566.  The 
exports  last  vear  had  a  value  of  yen  84,- 
114,773,  having  fallen  from  yen  106,668,- 
265  in  1907.  Among  the  principal  exports 
are  copper,  cotton-yarn,  matches,  mattings, 
rice  and  tea,  while  raw  cotton  and  iron 
and  steel  bulk  largely  among  the  im- 
ports. Japanese  merchants  now  control 
about  half  the   export  trade,   and  some- 


thing over  40  per  cent  of  the  imports, 
their  share  coming  mainly  from  the  trade 
with  China  and  Korea.  Of  the  foreign 
merchants,  not  including  the  Chinese,  the 
British  and  Germans  have  the  greatest 
part  of  the  trade,  with  the  Americans  a 
not  very  good  third.  With  a  foreign  trade 
of  such  proportions,  the  shipping  of  the 
port  is  very  large.  In  1908  the  steamers 
cleared  numbered  10,334,  with  a  total 
tonnage  of  20,021,286,  of  which  11,474,- 
498  tons  represented  foreign  bottoms,  the 
great  majority  of  the  latter  being  British. 
Apart  from  the  shipping,  the  principal  in- 
dustries of  Kobe  are  the  manufacture  of 
matches,  ship-building  and  cotton  spin- 
ning. The  match  industry  centers  in  Hy- 
ogo,  where  there  are  a  number  of  factories 
with  a  big  output,  the  export  in  1904  hav- 
ing a  value  of  yen  6,934,829.  Shipbuild- 
ing is  conducted  on  a  large  scale  at  the 
Kawasaki  Dockyard,  which  at  times  em- 
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ploys  as  many  as  10,000  men,  and  possesses 
five  berths  on  which  vessels  of  over  5,000 
tons  each  can  be  built.  The  Dockyard  has 
constructed  two  steamers  of  over  8,000 
ions  each  for  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha, 
and  vessels  of  6,000  tons  each  for  the 
Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  the  latter  including 
the  "Tacoma-maru"  and  "Seattle-maru,"' 
now  running  on  the  Kaisha's  new  Ameri- 
can line,  and  a  number  of  gun-boats  and 
destroyers  for  the  Japanese,  Chinese  and 
Siamese  navies.  The  President  of  the 
Dockyard  Company  is  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Kobe  commercial  world,  Mr.  Ko- 
jiro  Matsukata,  Chairman  of  the  local 
Japanese  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  a 
son  of  Marquis  Matsukata,  one  of  the 
famous  Elder  Statesmen.  He  is  now  in 
America  with  the  delegates  from  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  Mitsu  Bishi 
Dockyard  Company  also  has  two  floating 
docks  at  Kobe,  in  addition  to  works  for 
fhe  construction  of  engine  boilers  and  elec- 
trical machinery  which  are  the  largest  of 
their  kind  in  Japan.  One  of  the  floating 
docks  can  take  a  vessel  of  10,000  tons. 

The  most  important  Japanese  cotton 
spinning  concern,  the  Kanegafuchi  Spin- 
ning Company,  has  its  business  headquar- 
ters at  Hyogo.  Altogether,  the  company 
has  over  300,000  spindles  for  cotton  yarn, 
20,000  for  spun  silk,  and  700  looms,  a 
large  proportion  of  which  are  at  the  Hy- 
ogo Mill?.  Twelve  hundred  more  looms 
are  now  being  constructed.  The  company 
employs  no  less  than  17,682  operatives,  of 
whom  11,526  are  women  or  girls.  The 
managing  director  is  Mr.  Sanji  Muto,  who 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  business 
men  in  Japan.  The  Kanegafuchi  Spin- 
ning Company  ought  to  be  visited  by  every 
tourist  and  every  foreign  resident  of 
Japan.  >  Every  possible  comfort  is  pro- 
vided for  the  employees  of  this  house.  The 
children  are  well  housed  and  taught,  and 
even  night  schools  are  provided  for  the 
operatives.  Two  semi-monthly  magazines 
are  published,  and  libraries,  lectures  and 
recitations  are  continually  open  and  offered 
as  attractions.  Instructions  are  given  by 
competent  teachers  as  to  the  best  behavior 
of  men.  women  and  children.  There  are 
hospitals  of  the  most  modern  kind,  and 
treatment  and  relief  are  given  entirely  at 
the  expense  of  the  company.  An  employee 
incapacitated,  even  for  life,  receives  full 


wages  for  the  period  for  which  he  is  inca- 
pacitated, and  the  family  of  the  dead  is 
cared  for.  Nearly  all  the  young  female 
operatives  are  provided  with  dormitories 
and  live  upon  the  premises,  every  comfort 
possible  being  afforded  them,  and  privil- 
eges not  to  be  found  in  the  cities.  The 
common  dining  room  is  beautifully  deco- 
rated and  artistically  furnished,  and  the 
gardens,  parks  and  grounds  are  very  at- 
tractive. The  sum  of  130,000  yen  was  ex- 
pended by  the  company  on  the  erection 
of  recreation  halls  at  each  mill.  A  bank- 
ing system,  post-office,  swimming  baths, 
and  so  forth  are  among  the  wonderful  at- 
tractions offered  by  the  Kanegafuchi  peo- 
ple. 

There  is  also  at  Hyogo  a  large  flour 
mill  under  foreign  management,  in  addi- 
tion to  many  factories  of  various  kinds, 
including  big  bamboo  works. 

Among  the  men  and  houses  best  known 
in  Japan  is  the  Nippon  Kiori  Kaisha, 
Ltd.,  or  Woollen  Goods  Manufacturing 
Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Kobe.  The 
company  does  an  enormous  business  and 
has  extensive  buildings.  Their  export 
business  with  America  is  extremely  large, 
and  the  President,  Mr.  Kawanishi,  well 
known  among  foreigners,  is  prominent  in 
Kobe. 

The  house  of  Suzuki  &  Co.  of  Kobe  is 
perhaps  as  well  known  as  any  in  Japan  as 
exporters  and  importers.  They  are  the 
largest  sugar  merchants  in  Japan  proper, 
as  well  as  in  Formosa.  Their  export  busi- 
ness is  extending  yearly.  A  specialty  of" 
theirs  is  refined  camphor  and  camphor 
products,  of  which  they  are  manufacturers 
and  refiners  as  well.  Their  name  is  not 
only  known  in  Japan,  but  in  all  sections 
of  the  world. 

One  of  the  chief  industries  of  Kobe  and 
the  surrounding  districts  is  straw  mats,, 
and  the  Shinkiu-gumi  are  the  leading 
manufacturers.  The  growing  of  the  straw 
with  which  mats  and  braid  are  made  is 
an  industry  of  tremendous  importance 
agriculturally  in  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try. Good  prices  are  realized,  and  the 
Shinkiu-gumi  house  are  the  largest  pur- 
chasers. 

To  give  a  history  of  the  Shinkiu-Gumi 
is  to  give  the  history  of  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of.  the  straw  and  chip  braid  in- 
dustry of  Japan.     The  two  are  so  inti- 
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mately  bound  up  that  it  is  well  nigh  im- 
possible to  speak  of  the  one  without  the 
other. 

This  concern  started  from  a  small 
beginning.  The  founders  of  the  firm  early 
believed  in  the  great  possibilities  in  store 
for  the  manufacture  of  straw  and  chip 
braids  as  an  important  national  industry, 
and  set  to  work  twenty  years  ago,  in  spite 
of  innumerable  difficulties,  to  bring  about 
the  desired  results.  They  were  the  pio- 
neers of  this  industry.  At  the  time  that 
operations  were  commenced,  the  entire 
yearly  output  of  these  braids  from  Japan 
vras  an  insignificant  item  of  not  more  than 
about  yen  50,000  ($25,000)  in  value.  To- 
day, the  Shinkiu-Gumi  alone  handles 
more  than  five  million  pieces  of  braid  per 
annum. 

The  foreign  community  of  Kobe,  ex- 
cluding the  Chinese,  numbers  just  upon 
1,600,  of  whom  over  600  are  British, 
about  230  German,  and  250  American. 
They  live  mostly  in  the  district  known  as 
"yama,"  on  the  slopes  leading  from  the 
hills,  but  their  business  centre  .is  the  For- 
mer Settlement,  which  runs  back  from  the 
Bund,  or  water-front,  and  contains  sev- 
eral hundred  offices  and  godowns.  It  is 
well-built  and  laid  out. 

Here  are  also  four  large  clubs,  a  good 
recreation  ground,  where  baseball,  cricket, 
etc.,  are  played;  three  churches  and  a 
building  known  as  the  gymnasium,  where 
meetings,  concerts,  dances,  etc.,  are  held. 
The  foreign  community  also  boasts  a  boat- 
house  and  tennis  courts  at  Mirume,  a  lit- 
tle out  of  the  city,  also  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  golf  links  in  the  world  on 
the  top  of  Eokku-san,  a  high  hill  some  six 
miles  away. 

The  commercial  interests  of  the  com- 
munity are  looked  after  by  a  foreign  board 
of  trade,  and  an  international  committee 
acts  as  a  sort  of  intermediary  between  the 
foreigners  and  the  local  Japanese  authori- 
ties in  matters  relating  tod-he:  Former  Set- 
tlement, etc.  There  are  also  various 
national  organizations,  including  a  Wash- 
in -ton  Society,  St.  Andrew's  Society  and 
a  St.  George's  Society.  A  harbor  work 
scheme  is  being  executed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, in  conjunction  with  the  local  muni- 
cipality at  a  cost  of  yen  17,000,000.  It 
includes  the  construction  of  four  lengthy 
jetties.     An  electric  tramway  is  also  be- 


ing laid  through  the  principal  streets  of 
the  city. 

Mr.  Shinkichi  Tamura,  who  is  the  presi- 
dent of  Tamura  &  Co.,  of  Kobe,  import- 
ers and  exporters,  is  one  of  the  big  figures 
in  the  business  world  of  Japan.  Mr.  Ta- 
mura may  well,  be  called  the  fatfier  of 
the  Japanese-Canada  trade;  for  out  of 
his  dealings  he  has  carved  a  fortune  of 
what  is  in  our  money  more  than  a  million 
aud  a  half  of  dollars.  Before  he  enter- 
tained the  notion  and  brought  it  into  prac- 
tice, there  was  practically  no  trade  rela- 
tions between  Japan  and  Canada.  Nearly 
all  of  the  big  business  men  of  Japan  are 
self-made,  and  Mr.  Tamura  is  not  an  ex- 
ception. He  comes  of  a  well-to-do  family, 
which  early  in  his  life  met  with  reverses 
and  was  reduced  to  poverty,  and  he  has 
risen  by  dint  of  unremitting  energy  from 
the  position  of  an  apprentice  in  a  tea- 
house to  his  present  commanding  position 
in  the  business  world.  Mr.  Tamura  vis- 
ited Canada,  and,  after  overcoming  obsta- 
cle after  obstacle,  brought  about  the  pres- 
ent tradal  relations.  His  career  is  a  ro- 
mance. For  five  years  he  denied  himself 
any  more  than  five  hours  of  sleep  that  he 
might  master  the  Japanese  and  Chinese 
classics.  A  comical  story  is  told  as  to 
Mr.  Tamura's  abstemious  habits.  He  does 
not  drink  and  does  not  smoke  since  188-1. 
He  wears  a  full  beard.  At  the  time  of 
the  Japanese-Eussian  war  he  donated  the 
fruits  of  these  habits  to  the  war  fund  of 
the  Empire,  and  he  carefully  figured  out 
that  the  first  two  had  amounted  in  savings 
to  approximately  seven  thousand  dollars 
in  our  money,  and  the  saving  in  shaves 
:t  bout  three  hundred  dollars.  Branch 
houses  of  Tamura  &  Co.  are  located  at 
Nishigashi,  Nihonbashi,  Yokohama  and 
Granville  City,  in  Canada. 


OSAKA. 


Hard  by  Kobe,  Osaka,  the  Pittsburg 
of  Japan,  pours  its  millions  and  its  pro- 
ducts into  the  port  of  Kobe.  This  great 
city  is  full  of  interest  and  is  attractive 
particularly  to  the  man  of  business  and 
of  enterprise.  Less  than  an  hour's  trip, 
and  a  fine  tram  car  run  by  electric  line  to 
Osaka,  brings  one  from  the  lull  of  the 
port  and  its  beautiful  surroundings  to 
the  smoky,  dirty,  narrow  streets  and  the 
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everlasting  bustle  and  noise  of  a  great 
manufacturing  city  of  the  East.  The 
business  done  here  is  enormous ;  the  popu- 
lation is  nearly  one  million  and  a  half. 

Among  the  great  houses  here  is  the 
Osaka  Spinning  Company,  which  is  per- 
haps the  largest  in  Japan,  with  extensive 
works  and  great  perfection  in  the  method 
of  management,  resembling  in  some  re- 
spects the  Kanegafuchi   Spinning     Com- 


mill  are  513  looms;  the  third  spinning 
mill,  four  stories  high,  has  31,644  spin- 
dles. ,  In  every  respect  the  building  and 
equipment  of  this  company  equals  the  very 
best  mills  of  the  West. 

Among  other  well-known  houses  in 
Osaka  is  the  Iwai  Shoten,  of  which  Mr. 
K.  Iwai  is  President  and  Nomura  Shoten, 
dealers  in  bonds  and  stocks,  of  which  Mr. 
T.  Nomura  is  the  President  and  Manager. 


Mr.  8.  Asano,  one  of  the  prime  factors  in  the  business  development  of  Japan. 


pany.  The  President  of  this  company, 
Mr.  T.  Yamanobi,  is  well  known  all  over 
Japan  as  well  as  the  Managing  Director, 
Mr.  F.  Abe.  The  company  has  a  number 
of  mills,  the  principal  weaving  mill  having 
847  looms,  and  in  the  spinning  shed  are 
24,000  spindles;  in  the  second  spinning 


Perhaps  the  concern  which  has  given  to 
Osaka  its  largest  world-wide  notoriety,  is 
The  Osaka  Sbosen  Kaisha,  a  steamship 
company  that  has  shown  most  remarkable 
enterprise,  and  has  been  remarkably  suc- 
cessful. This  company  has  now  on  the  ex- 
isting   service    sixty-six    vessels,    and    re- 


Mr.  S.  Iwanaga,  Mr.  M.  Kato.  Mr.  R.  Kondo, 

The  managing  Director        T ice-President  Nippon         The  President 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha.         Yusen  Kaislia.  Nippon  Yusen  Kaislia. 


Tokugoro  NaJcahashi,  President.  Kijiro  Hori.  Managing  Director, 

Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Company. 
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eently  concluded  a  contract  with  an 
American  railroad  by  which  the  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha's  steamships  will  form  the 
connection  for  the  Pacific.  The  company 
is  now  building  a  number  of  large  steam- 
ships for  this  trade,  and  a  few  years  will 
find  it  in  strong  competition  with  all  the 
sreat  steamship  companies  crossing  the 
ocean. 

When  the  personnel  of  the  Osaka  Sho- 
sen Kaisha  was  reinforced  and  trained  for 
long  distance  voyaging,  a  ship  building 
programme  was  decided  upon  early  in  1908 
by  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  orders  were 
placed  with  the  Kawasaki  Dockyards  of 
Kobe,  and  with  the  Mitsubishi  Dockyards 


elers  of  all  nationalities. 

The  finishing  touch  for  the  new  enter- 
prise was  to  make  arrangements  for  good 
railroad  connections  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  eastern  cities  of  the  United 
States.  This,  however,  was  a  very  difficult 
undertaking,  as  the  existing  railroads  had 
the  partner  steamship  lines  of  their  own, 
and  a  new-comer  was  naturally  elbowed 
out  from  the  field  in  spite  of  laborious 
efforts.  It  was  very  fortunate  for  the 
company  that  at  this  time  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Eailway  Company 
started  their  new  extension  from  Mor- 
bridge  to  Tacoma  and  Seattle,  covering  a 
distance  of  more  than  1,900  miles,  which 


Mr.  T.  IsaJca,  Managing  Director.      Mr.  Shiraishi,  Managing  Director. 
Togo  Risen  Kaisha  Officers. 


of  Nagasaki,  to  build  six  steamers  of  12,- 
000  tons  displacement,  of  fifteen  knots 
speed,  to  carry,  say,  7,500  tons  dead 
weight. 

The  steamers  were  to  be  named  Tacoma- 
Maru,  Seattle-Maru,  Chicago-Mam,  Pan- 
ama-Maru,  Mexico-Maru  and  Canada- 
Ma  ru,  in  honor  of  the  cities  and  countries 
with  which  the  new  enterprise  will  bear 
the  closest  relation,  also  special  attention 
was  given  in  selecting  the  names  so  that 
they  misfht  be  easilv  remembered  by  trav- 


this  rich  company  pushed  forward  in  spite 
of  the  panic  of  1907,  and  planned  its  com- 
pletion early  in  1909,  the  natural  conse- 
quence being  that  this  railway  company 
was  looking  out  for  a  good  ocean  connec- 
tion to  the  Orient. 

In  Japan,  the  name  of  the  President  of 
the  Osaka  Mercantile  Steamship  Com- 
pany, Mr.  Tokogura  Nakahashi.  is  known 
to  every  one.  Mr.  Nakahashi  is  singular 
in  that  he  owes  his  rise  to  himself  alone, 
and   that  with  a  warm  poetic  and  heroic 
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nature  he  has  worked  out  a  system  of  busi- 
ness that  is  successful.  Mr.  Nakahashi 
has  an  ethical  standard  that  dominates 
his  every  business  deal. 

There  is  but  one  character  in  the  high 
finance  and  business  world  of  America 
to  whom  we  may  compare  Mr.  Nakahashi, 
and  that  is  Mr.  James  J.  Hill,  of  the 
G-reat  Northern  Railroad.  Mr.  Nakahashi 
is  a  man  who  is  bold,  free  and  independ- 
ent, and  at  the  same  time  he  shows  an  al- 
most religious  fanaticism  in  his  regard  for 
the  rights  of  others.  Mr.  Nakahashi  is  a 
man  who  is  not  influenced  by  petty  gains, 
but  one  who  is  a  leader  in  thought  and 
finance.  The  resemblance  in  character 
between  the  Master  of  the  Great  Northern 
and  the  eminent  Japanese  is  accentuated 
svhen  we  remember  Mr.  Nakahashi's  abso- 
lute indifference  as  to  his  personal  ap- 
pearance or  apparel. 

Here  are  a  few  further  points  of  resem- 
)lance :  At  present,  Mr.  Nakahashi  is  the 
President  of  the  Osaka  Mercantile  Steam- 
ship Company  (capital  16,500,000  yen), 
President  of  the  Ujigawa  Electric  Power 
Ho.  (capital  12,550,000  yen),  the  In- 
spector of  the  South  Manchurian  Railway 
Company     (capital      200,000,000      yen), 


Director  of  the  Japan-China  Steamship 
Company  (capital  8,900,000  yen),  the 
President  of  the  Japan  Nitrogenous  Fer- 
tilizer Company  (capital  1,000,000  yen), 
and  the  special  member  of  the  Osaka 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Nakahashi, 
it  is  seen,  is  quite  a  busy  man.  Recently 
he  has  been  mentioned  as  a  probable  cabi- 
net minister  to  hold  the  portfolio  of  Min- 
ister of  Communication. 

One  of  the  largest  firms  in  Osaka  hav- 
ing American  and  European  connections 
is  that  of  the  business  house  known  as 
Shima  &  Co.  This  house  was  established 
in  1891,  and  the  present  directors  are  two 
of  the  most  active  business  men  in  all 
Japan,  Messrs.  S.  Shima  and  Mr.  H.  Tan- 
aka.  The  exportations  consist  of  pearl 
buttons,  hosiery,  Turkish  toweling,  silk 
waste,  spun  silk  and  raw  silk,  glassware 
and  porcelains,,  matches,  chemicals,  straw 
boards,  leather  paper,  manganese  ore,  sul- 
phur and  all  other  products  or  manufac- 
tures of  Japan.  Their  import  business 
is  large,  and  consists  of  papers,  window 
glass,  grey  and  printed  shirtings,  woolens, 
linens,  cottons  and  yarns,  chemicals  and 
arms  and  ammunition.  This  firm  has 
agencies  all  over  the  world. 


AMBASSADOR    O'BRIEN 


BY    PIERRE     X.     BBEINGER 


AMBASSADOR  O'Brien  came  to 
Japan  just  in  time  to  find  him- 
self plunged  into  the  very  mid- 
dle 'of  a  situation  that  may  be 
said  to  have  bristled  with  difficulties.  The 
school  question  in  San  Francisco  and  that 
of  emigration  from  Japan  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  was  under  discussion,  and  even  pas- 
sionate discussion,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Pacific.  The  jingo  element  was  in  the  as- 
cendancy both  in  Japan  and  America; 
there  was  talk  of  war,  and  those  who  had 
no  idea  of  participating  in  any  active  war- 
fare other  than  that  of  words  were  the 
loudest  talkers  and  advocates  of  a  resort 
to  arms.     Official   Japan,  desiring  above 


all  things,  friendship  with  America,  was 
surprised  at  the  volume  of  denunciation, 
and  nervous  lest  the  spark  might  reach 
the  powder  barrel,  and  on  one  side  or 
the  other  offense  become  unbearable.  It 
was  here  that  the  calm  judicial  mind  of 
the  new  Ambassador,  coupled  with  his 
courtly  bearing  and  ever-ready  advice, 
came  into  effective  play.  It  was  in  Sep- 
tember that  his  work  began,  and  what 
he  accomplished  is  shown  in  the  signing, 
four  months  later,  of  an  agreement  be- 
tween America  and  Japan  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  emigration.  From  that  good  day, 
while  there  have  at  times  been  murmur ings 
from  the  jingoes  who  would  have  war  at 
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any  cost,  so  long  as  no  part  of  the  expense 
falls  upon  them,  the  relations  between 
America  and  Japan,  as  a  direct  outcome 
of  the  splendid  diplomacy  of  Ambassador 
O'Brien,  have  steadily  improved.  As  an 
evidence  of  his  standing  in  Japan  as  well 
as  of  the  value  placed  upon  him  at  home,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  proposal  to  change 
Mr.  O'Brien's  ambassadorial  field,  which 
recently  came  to  him  from  Washington, 
caused  such  sincere  regret  and  private  and 
friendly  protest  in  Japan  that  Mr.  O'Brien 
on  his  own  initiative  and  out  of  a  re- 
gard for  the  interests  of  his  country,  as 
well  as  the  interests  of  Japan,  declined 
the  tempting  offer  and  remained  at  his 
post'  in  Tokyo. 

In  his  work  as  Ambassador,  Mr. 
O'Brien  has  been  supported  and  assisted 
for  the  last  two  years  by  Mr.  Peter  Au- 
gustus Jay,  as  Secretary  and  Councillor. 
Mr.  Jay,  before  going  to  Japan,  was  First 
Secretary  of  Legation  of  Constantinople, 
where  for  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
incumbency  he  acted  as  Charge  d' Affaires. 
On  several  occasions,  during  the  absence 
of  Mr.  O'Brien  from  Tokyo,  Mr.  Jay  has 
taken  charge  of  affairs  in  Tokyo,  and 
with  consummate  tact  has  dealt  with  seri- 
ous diplomatic  questions. 

Mr.  Post  Wheeler,  as  Second  Secretary, 
has  been  in  Tokyo  longer  than  any  of  the 
present  staff,  and  it  is  feared  by  his 
friends  that  well  deserved  promotion  will 
all  too  soon  remove  him  from  this  point 


to  some  other  Embassy. 
.    The  Third  Secretary  of  Embassy  is  Mr. 
Campbell,    a    recent    appointment   to    the 
diplomatic  service. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Arnell  holds  the  posi- 
tion of  Japanese  Secretary,  which  in  rank 
stands  next  to  that  of  the  First  Secretary 
of  Embassy.  He,  too,  is  a  recent  appoint- 
ment, but  not  new  in  the  service,  as  he  has 
been  in  the  Far  East  some  eight  or  nine 
years,  and  is  one  of  the  best  Oriental 
scholars  of  written  and  spoken  language 
in  Tokyo.  He  succeeded  Mr.  B.  S.  Miller, 
the  present  Chief  of  the  Bureau-  of  the 
Far  East  at  Washington,  who  held  posi- 
tion in  the  American  Embassy  for  nearly 
fifteen  years,  and  was,  perhaps,  the  best 
known  figure  in  diplomatic  circles  in  To- 
kyo. 

The  history  of  the  American  Embassy 
at  Tokyo  is  a.  most  interesting  one,  and 
it  will  be  treated  at  length  in  the  Feb- 
ruary issue  of  the  Overland  Monthly.  Mr. 
O'Brien  and  his  entourage,  have  capably 
handled  questions  that  have  been,  in  their 
way,  quite  as  important  as  anything  that 
has  happened  in  diplomatic  circles  since 
the  days  of  Townsend  Harris.  It  some- 
times happens  that  the  diplomatist,  in  his 
role  as  a  buffer  between  two  nations,  rap- 
idly drifting  toward  a  misunderstanding 
and  a  possible  clash  at  arms,  is  crushed, 
but  in  this  instance  we  may  say  with  par- 
donable pride  that  the  United  States  has 
been  singularly  fortunale. 


United  States  Ambassador  O'Brien  and  the  Embassy  officers  and  family.    Pic- 
ture taken  on  the  return  of  Ambassador  O'Brien  after  presenting  credentials. 


PROMINENT    PERSONALITIES 


Mr.  S.  Asano  is  probably  one  of  the 
best  known  men  in  Japan,  and  his  home 
in  Tokyo  has  not  its  counterpart  in  the 
Orient  for  magnificence  of  appointment  or 
for  clever  blending  of  the  best  in  the 
Western  world  with  that  of  Japanese  art 
in  architecture  and  in  furnishing.  The 
home  itself  is,  in  verity,  a  palace,  and 
hero  Mr.  Asano  entertains  with  an  al- 
most royal  hospitality.  The  residence  has 
been  twelve  years  in  building,  and  is  but 
just  completed.  It  was  here  that  Mr. 
Asano  entertained  the  officers  of  the 
American  Atlantic  fleet.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Asano  arc  noted  everywhere  for  their  open 
handed  generosity,  and  their  works  of 
charity  are  unbounded.  Their  very  cap- 
able son,  Mr.  Taijiro  Asano,  spent  many 
years  in  the  study  of  the  production  of 
cement  and  he  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Asano  Cement  Company  at  Tokyo. 
This  company  is  the  largest  cement  pro- 


ducer in  tbe  Far  East.  Mr.  Taijiro  Asano 
has  many  pleasant  remembrances  of  the 
United  States,  where  much  of  his  practi- 
cal knowledge  in  cement  making  was  ac- 
quired. 

Mr.  8.  Asano  is  the  president  of  the 
Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha,  and  he  counts  on  his 
list  of  friends  and  acquaintances  many  of 
the  great  captains  of  industry  in  the 
United  States.  The  late  E.  H.  Harriman 
was  a  particularly  strong  admirer  of  Mr. 
Asano,  socially  and  in  a  business  sense. 


It  is  often  wondered  where  the  cotton 
which  passes  through  San  Francisco  and 
the  Puget  Sound  ports  for  Japan  goes  to, 
and  when  the  story  of  the  wonderful  de- 
velopment of  the  Miye  Cotton  Mills  Com- 
pany, Ltd..  is  told  we  have  found  the  an- 
swer to  the  question.  Much  of  the  Ameri- 
can cotton  goes  directly  to  the  various 
mills  of  this  great  concern,  but  Indian, 
Chinese  and  other  cotton  is  used  as  well. 

The  institution  began  with  only  10,440 
spindles;  in  1889  number  two  mill  was 
built  alongside  the  first :  in  1893  number 
three  was  built  in  Nagoya.  Since  then, 
the  number  of  mills  has  constantly  and 
steadily  increased,  until  now  there  are  10 
in  full  operation.  The  energy  displayed  and 
the  continual  advancino-  success  is  clue  to 
Messrs.  D.  Ito  and  T.  Saito.  The  head 
office  is  at  Nagoya. 

The  number  of  spindles  is  252,120,  and 
the  number  of  doubling  spindles  13,760, 
while  there  are  nearly  five  thousand  looms. 
This  is  one  of  the  model  factory  establish- 
ments of  Japan. 


Taijiro  Asano. 


A.  Farsari  &  Co.,  of  Yokohama,  is 
probably  the  best  known  studio  doing 
first  class  work  in  Japan.  It  has  been  es- 
tablished since  1885,  and  the  proprietor, 
Mr.  I.  Fukn.gawa  thoroughly  understands 
bis  business.  The  studio  has  taken  por- 
traits of  over  one  hundred  thousand  peo- 
ple. A  specialty  is  made  under  the  eye 
of  Mr.  Farsari  of  colored  work,  and  there 
is  eveiw  convenience  for  handling  kodak 
work  for  amateurs. 


Mr.  S.  Asano  is  one  of  the  big  men  in 
Japan,  and  he  is  almost  as  well  known  in 
America  as  at  home.     He  is  the  soul  of 
hospitality. 


Mm,e.  S.  Asano. 


Interior  view  of  the  Asano  home.    Living  room. 


A  picturesque  view  of  a  part  of  the  Asano  home  and  grounds. 


Residence,  garage  and  grounds,  Asano  home. 
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I  have  before  me  a  report  of  the  Kane- 
gafuehi  Spinning  Company.  This  is  a 
model  document,  and  was  presented  to  the 
stockholders  in  Tokyo  at  a  "half  yearly  or- 
dinary meeting."  It  is  a  most  flattering 
testimonial  as  to  the  ability  and  splendid 
management  of  the  directorate,  and  of  Mr. 
Sanji  Muto,  especially.  This  reminds  me 
that  the  Ivanegafuchi  Company  is  one  any 
Western  company  might  well  emulate  as 
far  as  the  care  of  its  employees  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  seen  to  that  the  surround- 
ings are  at  all  times  pleasant.  Theatres 
and  theatrical  performances  are  furnished, 
lecture  courses  maintained,  and  the  dormi- 
tories are  built  around  quadrangles  having 
tine  flower  gardens.  All  employees  who 
remain  with  the  company  until  age  over- 
takes them  are  provided  with  annuities, 
and  the  children  from  the  tenderest  age 
are  educated  at  the  company's  expense.  A 
story  of  the  .management's  achievements 
would  fill  a  book  and  be  replete  with  in- 
terest. 


THE  JAPANESE  TONNAGE 

INCREASE. 

The  history  of  the  tonnage  entering 
Japanese  ports  is  the  history  of  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha;  that 
is,  the  Japan  Mail  Steamship  Company. 
In  1898,  the  tonnage  entering  Japan  ports 
aggregated  eight  million  tons,  and  Japan's 
flag  only  stood  for  two  millions.  Even 
this  figure  was  remarkable,  since  it  repre- 
sented a  growth  of  3,000  tons  in  the  short 
period  of  less  than  twenty-five  years.  In 
1907  the  tonnage  reached  twenty  millions, 
and  Japan's  share,  was  no  less  than  nine 
millions.  The  main  part  of  this  phenome- 
nal development  is  due  to  the  Nippon  Yu- 
sen Kaisha.  This  company  is  to  Japan 
what  the  North  German  Lloyd  is  to  Ger- 
many. The  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha's  flag 
now  floats  over  89  vessels,  aggregating 
over  350,000  tons.  This  company  enjoys 
a  measure  of  State  aid  for  carrying  the 
mails,  for  maintaining  certain  fixed  routes 


Doctor  J.  Spyeda,  President  Indus-        Mr.  K.  Sonoda,  President  Fifteenth 
trial  Bank  of  Japan.  Bank  of  Japan. 
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and  for  being  usable  at  any  moment  as 
auxiliaries  to  the  Japanese  navy. 

The  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  was  enabled 
twice  in  the  past  decade  to  give  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan  signal  service  in  the  lat- 
ter capacity.  Its  service  covers  all  home 
waters  and  extends  all  over  the  world. 

The  American  line  is  from  Hongkong 
to  Seattle — a  fortnightly  service  with  12 
steamers  of  over  6,000  tons  each,  these 
steamers  are  modern  and  perfectly 
equipped.  The  company's  chief  office  is 
in  Tokyo,  and  it  has  branches     in     nine 


home  cities,  and  as.  many  foreign,  with  offi- 
ces at  as  many  as  thirty  places  in  foreign 
lands.  Travelers  by  these  steamers  have 
the  privilege  of  performing  by  rail  within 
the  Japanese  Empire,  such  parts  of  their 
journey  as  lend  themselves  to  that  facility, 
leaving  their  heavy  baggage  to  be  carried 
by  steamer. 


The  installment  of  the  "Fictitious  His- 
tory of  the  World"  for  January  is  un- 
avoidably crowded  out  in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  Japanese  symposium. 


THE    DIVINE    PROGRAM 

XII.    The    Great    Day    of   His    Wrath 

BY    C.    T.     RUSSELL 

Pastor    Brooklyn    Tabernacle 


OVEB  AND  OVEB  again  the 
Bible  tells  us  of  a  great  day  of 
wrath  impending  upon  the 
world — a  day  of  general  settle- 
ments of  accounts — a  "day  of  fierce  anger 
li  the  Lord,"  a  "day  of  wrath,"  a  "time 
:>f'  trouble  such  as  never  was  since  there 
svas  a  nation."1 

Various  are  the  descriptions  of  this  day 
if  trouble.  It  is  also  described  as  a  whirl- 
wind of  devastation ;  as  a  flood  of  destruc- 
tion :  and  as  a  fire  consuming  everything 
)efore  it.  It  is  located  at  the  end  of  this 
ige.  as  a  dark  cloud  on  the  dawning  of  the 
aew  dispensation.  In  it  will  come, 
first,  trials  upon  the  Church,  the  saintly ; 
md  secondly,  the  tribulations  of  the  world 
in  general.  A  description  of  some  of  these 
judgments  and  trials  has  been  misunder- 
stood by  some  to  signify  eternal  torment, 
jecause  their  symbolical  character  is  not 
fully  recognized. 

In  evidence  that  these  statements  re- 
specting the  "fire"  are  symbolical,  we  quote 
me  passage.  We  read  in  Zephaniah  3  :8, 
'Wait  ye  upon  me,  saith  the  Lord,  until 
the  day  that  I  rise  up  to  the  prey;  for 
ny  determination  is  to  gather  the  nations, 
:hat  T  may  assemble  the  kingdoms,  to  pour 
ipon  them  mine  indignation,  even  all  my 
ierce  anger ;  for  all  the  earth  shall  be  de- 
voured with  the  fire  of  my  jealousy."  We 
•ould  not  find  a  passage  to  more  distinctly 
tell  of  the  trouble  and  fire  of  that  day: 
>ut  notice  that  it  is  the  fire  of  God's  an- 
zer  and  not  literal  fire.  Notice  again,  that 
ifter  the  fire  shall  have  burned  itself  out 
— after  the  great  conflagration  of  trouble 
— mankind  will  still  be  in  the  earth — and 
vill  be  blessed.  The  succeeding  verse 
says :  "Then  will  I  turn  to  the  people  a 
~mre  message,  that  they  may  all  call  upon 
:he  name  of  the  Lord,  to  serve  him  with 
me  consent."  Thus  briefly  are  we  shown 
th1;  result  of  the  terrible  burning.     The 


day  of  wrath  will  come  in  a  financial, 
political,  social  and  religious  convulsion, 
in  which  the  present  earth  (social  order) 
will  pass  away  with  a  great  commotion, 
and  the  new  heavens  (spiritual  powers), 
and  the  new  earth  (social  arrangement) 
will  come  into  permanent  control  under 
Emmanuel's  Government.  The  confusion, 
jargon,  Babel  of  the  present,  so  bewilder- 
ing to  humanity,  will  give  place  to  the 
pure  message  of  Divine  Truth,  emanci- 
pating the  world  from  the  grevious  errors 
which  have  intoxicated  and  bewildered  it. 
Severe  will  be  the  cost  in  the  destruction 
of  prevalent  institutions,  but  the  results 
will  be  well  worth  it  all. 

So  vivid  are  the  descriptions  of  this  clay 
of  wrath  that  "Second  Adventists"  have 
built  upon  them  the  theory  that  the  earth 
will  be  burned  to  a  cinder  and  require  a 
thousand  years  to  cool  off,  at  the  end  of 
which  Christ  and  the  Church,  they  say, 
will  return  to  earth  and  make  Paradise 
out  of  the  ashes.  Nor  are  Adventists  alone 
guilty  of  this  misinterpretation ;  nearly  all 
the  creeds  of  Christendom  mention  this 
great  clay  or  epoch  with  which  the  Gospel 
Age  is  to  end,  and  describe  it  as  a  period 
of  literal  burning  of  the  earth. 

The  proper  interpretation  of  the  matter 
is,  that  these  various  descriptions  are 
symbolical,  instead  of  literal.  They  de- 
scribe God's  time  of  reckoning  with  the 
world,  in  which  Justice  in  many  respects 
will  be  squared  and  retribution  demanded 
of  those  who  have  knowingly  transgressed 
the  laws  of  righteousness,  or  who  had 
sympathized  with  and  profited  by  such  do 
ings  on  the  part  of  others.  This  is  the 
"clay  of  vengeance"  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  respecting  which  the  Lord  says, 
"Vengeance  is  mine;  I  will  repay,  saith 
the  Lord."  (Eom.  12:19.)  Nor  will  the 
recompense  coming  upon  the  generation 
then  living  be  merely  for  its  own  injustices 
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and  failure  to  apply  righteous  principles. 
Evidently  the  Lord  intends  to  hold  the 
present  generation  responsible  for  the 
transgressions  of  preceding  times,  because, 
instead  of  properly  reprobating  the  past 
and  denouncing  the  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices of  the  "dark  ages,"  the  present  gen- 
eration has  measurably  re-endorsed  them 
and  maintained  them  in  their  creeds,  al- 
though, present  advantages  considered, 
there  is  no  excuse  for  this. 

Amongst  the  injustices  and  inequities 
for  which  the  Lord  will  require  an  account 
are  the  atrocities  of  "the  dark  ages,"  when 
for  conscience  sake  men  and  women  were 
tortured  and  many  of  them  burned  at  the 
stake.  In  Scriptural  language  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs  still  cries  for  vengeance, 
and  the  present  generation  will,  in  the 
great  day  of  trouble,  be  required  to  make 
amends.  To  some  this  may  appear  an  in- 
justice on  the  part  of  the  Divine  Govern- 
ment, yet  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Judge 
of  all  the  earth  will  do  right,  and  that 
when  we  come  to  see  the  matter  clearly, 
all  lovers  of  righteousness  will  be  able  to 
endorse  his  course. 

.  If  it  be  granted  that  the  persecutions  of 
the  dark  ages  were  done  in  a  considerable 
measure  of  blindness,  darkness  and  super- 
stition, it  may  also  be  admitted  that  in 
the  light  of  present  opportunities  the 
honest-hearted  have  no  excuse  for  contin- 
uance in  those  theories  and  superstitions, 
but  have  every  opportunity  for  coming  to 
the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glorious 
Gospel,  and  to  an  intelligent  understand- 
ing of  the  teachings  of  God's  Word.  These 
responsibilities  are  being  shirked  by  the 
majority,  while  many  who  do  see  clearly 
are  derelict  as  respects  their  duty,  and  un- 
willing to  take  their  stand  for  the  Truth 
and  against  the  error,  because  of  what  it 
would  cost  them  in  the  way  of  honor  of 
men  and  position  and  "bread  and  butter." 

These  principles  operated  similarly  in 
the  end  of  the  Jewish  Age,  and  we  are  in 
this  argument  clearly  following  leadings 
of  the  great  Teacher,  who  said  to  the  Jews 
in  the  harvest  time  of  their  age  that  God 
would  require  of  that  generation  all  the 
righteous  blood  shed  upon  the  earth  from 
the  time  of  righteous  Abel.  "That  upon 
you  may  come  all  the  righteous  blood  shed 
upon  the  earth,  from  the  blood  of  right- 
eous  Abel  unto   the  blood   of   Zacharias, 


son  of  Baracbias,  whom  ye  slew  between 
the  temple  and  the  altar. " — Matt.  23  :35. 

The  generation  addressed  by  our  Lord 
had  much  advantage  every  way  over  all  its 
predecessors,  and  failed  to  profit  thereby. 
As  he  said  to  them,  "Ye  garnish  the  sep- 
ulchres of  the  righteous,  and  say,  If  we 
had  been  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  we 
would  not  have  been  partakers  with  them 
in  the  blood  of  the  prophets."  (Matt. 
23:&9,  30.)  Nevertheless,  our  Lord  and 
the  apostles  were  treated  worse  by  them 
than  were  the  prophets  by  their  fathers. 
How  terrible  was  the  visitation  of  Divine 
judgment  upon  the  Jewish  nation  is  well 
known  to  all  familiar  with  their  history. 
The  record  is  that  nearly  2,000,000  per- 
ished at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  after  the 
internecine  war  or  period  of  anarchy. 
Those  experiences  which  befel  Natural  Is- 
rael and  resulted  in  the  utter  overthrow 
of  that  nation  in  A.  D.  70  were,  perhaps, 
the  most  awful  experiences  which  ever 
came  to  any  nation.  They  were  a  type  or 
foreshadowing  of  the  still  more  terrible 
experiences  which  are  to  come  upon 
Christendom — Nominal  Spiritual  Israel — 
in  the  "harvest"  time  of  this  age.  It  is 
not  for  us  to  seek  to  combat  with  the  world 
to  hinder  this  impending  trouble,  this 
day  of  wrath.  Indeed,  the  Scriptures  as- 
sure us  in  connection  with  the  announce- 
ment of  this  day  of  trouble  that  "none 
of  the  wicked  shall  understand,  but  the 
wise  shall  understand." — Daniel  12  :1,  9, 
10. 

The  Divine  Revelation  respecting  the 
time  of  trouble  is  only  to  a  portion  of  the 
world — the  Church;  for  her  admonition, 
her  instruction,  her  guidance,  "that-  the 
man  of  God  may  be  thoroughly  furnished" 
and  that  "ye,  brethren,  should  not  be  in 
darkness,"  when  "that  day  shall  come  as  a 
snare  on  all  them  that  dwell  on  the  face 
of  the  whole  earth."  (1  Thes.  5.2-6; 
Luke  21 :35.)  This  article,  therefore,  is 
not  expected  to  be  appreciated  by  the  gen- 
eral reader,  except  in  the  sense  that  some 
may  be  amused  with  what  they  consider 
to  be  the  folly  of  giving  heed  to  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  Word  of  God. 

The  Scriptures  indicate  most  distinctly 
that  the  trouble  of  this  "day  of  wrath" 
will  be  anarchy — "every  man's  hand 
against  his  neighbor."  It  is  quite  true,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  tendency  of  our  day 
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is  in  the  very  reverse  direction,  away  from 
individualism  and  in  the  direction  of  un- 
ions, trusts  and  combines.  This  is  mani- 
fest in  every  direction — ecclesiastical,  po- 
litical, social  and  financial.  And  just  such 
a  tendency  of  confederacy  or  federation 
is  distinctly  brought  to  our  attention,  for, 
as  there  were  giants  in  the  earth,  before 
the  Hood,  so  there  are  to  be  giant  institu- 
tions and  systems  before  the  great  time 
of  trouble  breaks  into  cataclysm.  The 
Scriptures  say  to  the  Lord's  people,  "Say 
ye  not,  A  confederacy,  to  all  them  to 
whom  this  people  shall  say,  A  confederacy ; 
neither  fear  ye  their  fear,  nor  be  afraid." 
— Isa.  3  :12. 

No  one  of  observation  has  failed  to 
note  that  while  unions  of  capital  and  labor 
are  in  progress,  there  is  a  distinct  divid- 
ing line  on  one  side  of  which  are  the  rich 
trusts  and  the  kings  and  their  armies, 
financial,  religious,  political;  on  the  other 
side  are  the  masses.  Both  parties  are  ag- 
gressive. Both  are  growing  in  numbers 
and  in  strength  daily.  Both  are  becoming 
more  than  ever  determined  that  they  are 
in  the  right,  and  both  are  more  than  ever 
realizing  that  the  trial  of  their  strength 
in  the  mighty  conflict  cannot  be  far  dis- 
tant, The  Scriptures  alone  foretold  these 
conditions  and  the  outcome.  Neither 
party  will  give  in. 

The  conflict  will  be  the  most  severe  of 
the  world's  history — the  more  so  because 
both  parties  at  the  beginning  of  the  strug- 
gle will  feel  confident  of  the  justice  of 
their  cause,  and  of  their  strength,  and  of 
the  sureness  of  their  victory.  Hence  the 
conflict  will  be  to  the  knife,  and  the  knife 
to  the  hilt.  Peaceable  means  on  both  sides 
wil)  be  expected  to  conquer,  but  both  par- 
ties being  governed  by  pure  selfishness, 
judgment  will  be  beclouded  and  the  re- 
sults will  be  awful  beyond  description. 
Those  committed  at  first  to  peaceable 
methods  in  their  disappointment  and  des- 
peration will  become  anarchistic.  The  re- 
sult will  be  that  the  organized  system  of 
civilization  which  now  prevails  will  work 
its  own  destruction  at  the  very  moment 
when,  in  many  respects,  it  will  appear  to 
be  i-eaching  the  climax  of  prosperity.  It 
will  thus  furnish  an  everlasting  lesson  for 
men  and  angels  of  the  destructive  ten- 
dency of  selfishness,  the  outgrowth  of  sin. 
And  while  it  is  termed  "the  dav  of  the 


Lord's  wrath,"  it  would  appear  to  be  the 
natural  outworking  of  violation  of  Divine 
Law,  rather  than  a  direct  interference  by 
the  Almighty  in  human  affairs. 

The  Scriptures  tell  us  that  God  hard- 
ened Pharaoh's  heart  by  promptly  hear- 
ing his  prayer  and  releasing  him  from  one 
after  another  of  the  various  plagues  or 
chastisements  which  he  brought  upon  him- 
self. In  other  words,  the  goodness  of  God, 
which  should  have  guided  him  aright, 
produced  the  reverse  effect,  hardening,  in- 
stead of  softening  his  heart.  So  it  ap- 
pears to  be  in  our  day.  The  Lord  during 
the  past  century  has  been  lifting  from  the 
eyes  of  mankind  a  veil  of  ignorance.  He 
'has  been  permitting  to  shine  in  upon  the 
■  human  mind  great  intelligence,  previously 
kept  secret.  The  result  is  inventions  of 
every  kind,  bringing  to  humanity  com- 
forts, luxuries,  conveniences  and  wealth 
beyond  the  fondest  dreams  of  avarice,  and 
discounting  the  tale  of  Arabian  Nights,  as 
the  arc  light  discounts  the  tallow  dip. 

What  might  be  reasonably  expected  of 
God's  creatures  under  such  favor,  such 
blessings,  from  his  hands? — what  rever- 
ence; what  faithfulness;  what  generosity 
toward  fellow-men;  what  contentment; 
what  peace;  what  inquiring  after  the  will 
of  God;  what  endeavor  to  do  his  will  and 
to  glorify  him  in  bodv  and  in  spirit !  But 
have  these  blessed  conditions  existed  in 
any  considerable  measure  ?  Alas,  no  !  The 
very  contrary  conditions  have  resulted. 
Discontent,  irreverence,  unfaithfulness, 
selfishness,  are  more  prevalent  to-day  than 
ever  before.  Instead  of  inquiring,  What 
shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord  my  God  for 
all  his  benefits?  the  scientific  world  are 
endeavoring  to  get  rid  of  the  Almighty  en- 
tirely,— his  personality.  These  savants 
tell  us — that  all  we  have  received  is  the  re- 
sult of  natural  processes — that  nature  is 
our  God;  that  an  intelligent  Creator  was 
not  even  necessary;  that  the  first  part  of 
protoplasmic  life  was  generated  from  the 
alkalies  of  the  sea,  and  that  man  is  merely 
the  highest  development  thus  far  of  this 
evolution  of  matter — that  he  needed  no'  . 
God;  had  no  fall  into  sin;  needed  no  Be- 
deemer  from  sin  and  no  Millennial  King- 
dom with  restitution  powers  to  uplift  him. 
Practically  all  the  college-bred — profes- 
sors and  graduates,  hold  to  this  godless 
theory — this  theory  that  we  need  no  intel- 
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iigent,  supreme  Creator,  but  a  blind  force 
in  operation — that  all  speculation  respect- 
ing Divine  Wisdom,  Justice,  Love  and 
Power  are  foolishness ;  that  each  cranium 
makes  its  own  God  according  to  its  own 
development  in  these  qualities.  In  other 
words,  man  is  his  own  God.  "The  fool 
hath  said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God." 
— Psa.  14:1. 

It  should  not  surprise  us  that  where  the 
professors  lead  the  public  will  follow. 
Hence,  under  the  guidance  of  the  colleges 
and  pulpits  of  the  land  gradually,  inch  by 
inch,  cautiously,  faith  in  God  and  in  the 
Bible  as  his  Revelation  are  gradually  be- 
ing undermined.  In  this  fact  centers  the 
horrible  atrocities  which  will  soon  envelop 
Christendom ;  just  as,  a  century  ago,  athe- 
ism in  France  led  to  the  reign  of  terror 
there.  And,  by  the  way,  the  French  Revo- 
lution is  significantly  intimated  in  the 
Bible  to  be  a  foreshadowing  of  the  world- 
wide terror  soon  to  be  expected. 

That  God  foreknew  present  conditions 
and  foretold  them  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago  is  clearly  shown  in  the  state- 
ments of  Daniel  12.  The  prophet  had  re- 
ceived a  message  for  the  people  of  Israel, 
which  was  plainly  explained  to  him,  but 
very  interesting  details,  not  pertinent  to 
his  nation,  but  to  the  end  of  this  age,  were 
withheld  from  him.  He  prayed  earnestly 
for  them  and  got  the  answer  from  the  an- 
gel, "Go  thy  way,  Daniel ;  for  the  words 
are  closed  up  and  sealed  till  the  time  of  the 
end  ...  in  the  time  of  the  end  many 
shall  run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  shall 
be  increased  .  .  .  and  the  wise  shall  un- 
derstand .  .  .  and  there  shall  be  a  time 
of  trouble,  such  as  never  was  since  there 
was  a  nation." 

Xotice  this  prophecy  carefully.  Its 
statements  are  beautiful  in  their  sim- 
plicity ;  yet  the  present  day  cannot  be  bet- 
ter described  in  the  same  number  of  words. 
The  first  item  marks  our  day  of  rapid 
transportation  and  those  traversing  sea 
and  land  in  every  direction — 'Tunning  to 
and  fro."  There  never  was  such  a  day  be- 
fore. Less  than  a  century  ago  there  was 
not  a  steam  engine  on  earth — not  a  rail- 
road train,  nor  a  rail.  Suddenly,  as  if 
touched  by  magic  wand,  railroads  cover 
the  civilized  earth  and  humanity  rushes 
nell-mell  in  every  direction,  as  if  solely  in- 
tent upon  the  fulfillment  of  this  prophecy, 


of  whicb  the  majority  are  in  total  ignor- 
ance. 

Nevertheless  the  great  Christian  astron- 
omer, Newton,  studying  this  passage  long- 
before  railroads  were  thought  of,  declared 
his  belief  in  its  fulfillment,  surmising  that 
a  mode  of  transportation  would  be  discov- 
ered which  would  carry  people  safely  at 
the  rate  of  "fifty  miles  an  hour."  Here 
we  see  the  wisdom  of  the  man  who  takes 
heed  to  the  Word  of  God.  Corresponding- 
ly we  see  the  folly  of  the  man  who  neglects 
God's  Word;  for  the  great  Voltaire,  mak- 
ing light  of  the  Bible,  called  attention  to 
Sir  Isaac  Newton's  "comment,  and  called 
him  a  "poor  old  dotard,"  misled  by  that 
foolish  book,  the  Bible.  The  contrast  is 
accentuated  when  we  remember  that  Vol- 
taire died  only  a  few  years  before  the  loco- 
motive was  invented,  while  the  Christian 
philosopher  was  dead  nearly  three  cen- 
turies. 

Note  also  that  the  second  feature  of 
this  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled  with  equal 
carefulness.  A  fever  of  general  education 
has  broken  out  in  the  world — public 
schools  have  been  established  in  all  parts 
of  Christendom.  Not  only  is  education 
now  supplied  free  of  charge,  but  as  though 
to  assure  a  fulfillment  of  this  prophecy, 
education  has  been  made  compulsory  by 
those  who  know  not  that  there  is  such  a 
prophecy.  Who  will  tell  us  that  these 
matters  are  purely  of  chance?  If  they  be 
of  chance,  then,  indeed,  "truth  is  stranger 
than  fiction." 

We  come  now  to  the  third  feature :  "The  1 
wise  shall  understand" — not  the  worldly-  j 
wise;  but  those  of  whom  the  Scriptures 
say,  "Not  many  learned ;  not  many  great:  \ 
not  many  rich ;  not  many  wise  hath  God 
chosen"  to  be  of  his  elect  Church.  Most 
evidently  the  intention  here  is  to  mark  out 
those  of  the  church  who  are  wise  toward 
God — "the  wise  virgins."'  These,  and 
these  only,  may  fully  understand  the  pres- 
ent situation,  the  time  in  which  we  are 
living,  the  fulfillment  of  these  prophecies 
and  their  culmination  in  the  great  time  of 
trouble,  "the  day  of  vengeance,"  with 
which  this  age  will  end,  giving  place  to  the 
new  dispensation  under  Emmanuel's  Gov- 
ernment. 

Next  we  note  the  fourth  feature  of  pro- 
phecy, "There  shall  be  a  time  of  trouble 
such  as.  never  was  since     there     was     a 
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nation.''  This  fits  our  topic  exactly.  We 
had  already  portrayed  some  of  the  troubles 
coming  and  their  cause.  Here  we  simply 
note  their  connection  with  the  other  parts 
of  this  prophecy.  As  world-wide  educa- 
tion came  as  a  result  of  the  intermingling 
of  peoples  by  interchange  and  traffic  and 
aroused  ambition,  so  the  general  education 
of  the  world  is  preparing  it  for  the  cata- 
clysm of  trouble.  The  world's  greatest 
blessing — knowledge — is  becoming  its 
greatest  bane.  The  education  that  should 
be  bringing  all  mankind  more  peace,  plea- 
sure, joy,  appreciation  of  the  Creator  and 
of  each  other  is  producing  the  reverse  ef- 
fect— discontent,  which  soon  will  reach  its 
more  aggravated  form.  Selfish  ambition 
will  soon  work  its  own  destruction. 

In  view  of  these  things,  what  is  the 
Scripture  counsel  to  the  saintly  and  to  the 
world  in  general  ?  To  the  former  it  is, 
Have  full  confidence  in  God,  and  let 
patience  have  her  perfect  work ;  wait  upon 
the  Lord.  Have  confidence  that  his 
methods  are  best  in  every  way.  Seek  the 
heavenly  kingdom — seek  to  make  your 
calling. and  election  sure  at  the  sacrifice  of 
every  earthly  interest.  To  others  who  have 
some  ear  to  hear,  the  message  is,  "Seek 
righteousness,  seek  meekness.  It  may  be 
that  ye  shall  be  hid  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord's  anger." — Zeph.  2  :3. 


circulated.  In  all  literature  the  Bible  is 
about  the  only  book  that  has  had  a  larger 
circulation. 

The  Chinese  Almanac  printed  at  the 
Imperial  Press  has  a  circulation  of  eight 
million.  The  Bible  is  way  ahead  of  this. 
One  society  having  circulated  over  one 
hundred  and  seventy  million  copies.  But 
in  American  literature,  Mr.  Russell  stands 
first.  In  the  literature  of  the  world,  the 
order  would  probably  be  as  follows :  The 
Bible,  the  Chinese  Almanac,  the  "Studies 
in  the  Scriptures,"  "Don  Quixote,"  "Un- 
cle Tom's  Cabin"  and  Hubbard's  "Mes- 
sage to  Garcia." 


During  the  past  year  the  Overland 
Monthly  has  been  running  a  very  instruc- 
tive series  of  articles  by  C.  T.  Russell, 
Pastor  of  Brooklyn  Tabernacle,  New 
York.  These  articles  have  created  wide- 
spread attention,  calling  forth  columns  of 
newspaper  criticism  in  a  way  which  seems 
most  remarkable.  As  a  writer,  Mr.  Rus- 
sell's J^ooks  have  enjoyed  a  larger  circula- 
tion than  any  English  work.  Of  his  work 
entitled  "Studies  in  the  Scriptures,"  the 
average  output  is  two  thousand  three  hun- 
dred copies  for  each  working  day.  We  re- 
grel  the  records  of  1909  are  not  yet  com- 
plete, but  in  1908  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  thousand,  four  hundred  and 
seventy-four  volumes  were  sold. 

Since  publication,  three  million  five 
hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand  vol- 
umes have  been  circulated.  Last  year,  in 
addition  to  these  there  were  three  hun- 
dred and  eight  million  pages  of  his  tracts 
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Mr.    Ishii, 
Affairs. 


Vice-Minister    of    Foreign 


The  picture  of  Mr.  Ishii  arrived  too 
late  to  place  it  in  the  prominent  position  it 
deserves.  We  have  many  prominent  per- 
sons pictured  in  this  issue  of  the  Overland 
Monthly,  but  there  are  none  of  them  any 
more  loved  by  the  Japanese  than  is  Mr. 
Ishii.  His  position  as  Vice-Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  places  him  in  the  front 
rank  with  those  who  are  guiding  the  des- 
tinies of  the  Japanese. 
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SAN     FRANCISCO— A    FESTIVAL    CITY 
LIGHTS    REMINISCENT 


THE  ARTICLES  IN  THIS  ISSUE  OF  THE 
OVERLAND  MONTHLY  COVER  A  WIDE 
FIELD    FROM    OCCIDENT    TO    ORIENT 


Some  Contributors: 

VISCOUNT  KANEKO  THALIA  WEED  NEWCOMB 

CHARLES  A.  HARTLEY  J.  H.  ROCKWELL 

H.  M.  KINGERY  AND  OTHERS 
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Articles  Dealing  With  the  Paramount  Question  of  Money  and  Banking 


Finder  of  Men 
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LONG 

DISTANCE 

telephone; 


An  average  American  knows  many 
people.  But  he  does  not  always  know 
where  they  are. 

He  has  a  thousand  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances. Where  are  they  at  this 
particular  moment  ?  He  can  be  sure 
of  some  of  them — perhaps  a  dozen. 
But  he  wants  to  locate  one  or  more  of 
the  others. 

The  Bell  system  enables  him  to  reach 
them. 

If  he  finds  his  friend  at  home,  or  in 
his  place  of  business,  he  talks  with  him 
at  once.  If  he  learns  that  his  friend 
is  in  some  other  town  the  Bell  System 
will  furnish  the  connection. 


Cities  are  larger  tnan  they  used  to  be. 
Men  know  and  need  to  know  more 
people.  Yet  the  need  of  keeping  in 
touch  is  as  great  as  ever.  Without 
Bell  service  there  would  be  hopeless 
confusion. 

The  range  of  the  telephone  is  not 
confined  to  one  town  or  one  commun- 
ity. It  is  not  satisfying  simply  to  learn 
that  a  man  is  out  of  town ;  through  the 
Long  Distance  Service  of  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem he  may  be  reached,  wherever  he  is. 

The  Bell  Service  extends  to  all  com- 
munities. It  reaches  the  millions  of 
American  people.  One  in  twenty  is  a 
Bell  subscriber.  The  other  nineteen 
can  be  found  because  Bell  service  is 
universal  service. 


The  telephone  does  more  work  for  less  money  than  any  other 
servant  of  mankind.  There  is  economy  as  well  as  efficiency 
in  one  system,  one  policy,  universal  service.  Every  Bell 
Telephone  is  the  Center  of  the  System. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated   Companies 


A  San  Francisco  night  illumination. 


(From  Lights  Reminiscent.) 
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{From  Bungalow  Hunt.) 
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THE    BUNGALOW    HUNT 

Illustrated  by  Photographs  Taken  on  the  Trip 
BY    THALIA    WEED     NEWCOMB 


WE  WILL  GIVE  you  three 
hours"  start  and  beat  you  to 
Gamp  at  that!*'  said  the 
Motor  Man,  as  we  tightened 
our  cinches  and  tied  the  last  knot  in  the 
"diamond  hitch"  over  the  wagon  load, 
making  things  solidly  safe  for  the  thirty- 
eight  mile  ride  from  Monterey,  Califor- 
nia, up  into  the  Coast  Eange,  or  as  it  is 
locally  known,  the  Peako  Blanco  Eange. 

Three  of  us  were  on  horseback  as  es- 
cort to  the  wagon  containing  two  others 
of  the  party,  and  the  lighter  of  the  pro- 
visions and  kit  we  were  taking  up  to  a 
bungalow  during  a  fortnight  of  dove, 
quail  and  deer  hunting,  trout  fishing  and 
general  out-door  celebration.  Billy,  the 
Scout,  drove  the  team,  and  beside  him 
rode  the  City  Lady.  The  City  Lady,  in 
all  her  thirty  years  of  electric-lighted, 
velvet-carpeted  living  had  never  been  on 
a  real  outing  where  "you  rough  it."  It 
had  taken  weeks  of  persuasive  and  enthu- 
siastic talking  to  gain  her  consent  to  go 
with  us,  but  the  burden  of  our  song  had 
been  "it  will  do  you  a  world  of  good,"  and 
sometimes  even  the  sighing  purr  of  a  great 
city  must  pall  on  its  lovers— so  she  had 
consented,  and  just  to  show  herself  game, 
had  refused  to  ride  up  to  the  Bungalow 
in  the  machine  with  the  Motor  Man  and 
his  Wife,  but  clumsily,  albeit  laughingly, 
climbed  in  beside  the  Scout. 

"I'm  going  to  start  right !"  she  an- 
nounced. "And  don't  be  surprised  if  I 
come  into  camp  driving  the  team.  I'm 
going  to  do  everything  on  this  trip  that 
any  of  you  summer-colony  mountaineers 
do!" 

Billy,  the   Scout,  turned  his  attention 


to  an  intricate  strap  under  the  wagon  to 
hide  an  amused  smile.  The  rest  of  us 
were  not  so  considerate — we  howled  in 
joyful  anticipation  of  the  tun  we  would 
have  walking  her  over  rough  mountain 
trails,  frightening  her  with  tales  of  bold 
California  lions  when  the  coyotes  'howled 
at  night,  and  thousands  of  other  teases 
which  the  country  lovers  always  have  laid 
away  for  the  "tenderfoot." 

"You  are  foolish  not  to  go  up  in  the  car 
with  us,"  protested  the  Motor  Lady.  "You 
will  tire  yourself  out  the  first  thing  by 
that  long,  hot,  dusty  drive,  and  be  simply 
dead  when  yon  get  there !" 

Xo  known  means  of  locomotion  are  suf- 
ficiently attractive  to  induce  the  Motor 
Man  and  his  Lady  to  travel  in  anything 
but  their  beloved  motor  car,  and  they  have 
been  over  nearly  all  the  passable  roads  in 
the  Pacific  Coast  States.  With  them  was 
Joe,  the  chauffeur,  the  ambition  of  whose 
life  it  was  to  kill  a  buck.  They  consid- 
ered the  three,  of  us,  who  were  to  ride 
horseback  in  preference  to  any  other  mode 
of  travel,  the  elite  of  the  foolish. 

Then  there  was  the  Cattle  Man,  who 
was  riding  up  to  inspect  his  extensive 
ranch  in  the  mountains  and  check  up  the 
year's  stock  with  his  vaqueros,  and  who 
had  agreed  to  stop  with  us  in  preference 
to  the  ranch-house  of  his  foreman;  and 
the  City  Man,  who  hadn't  had  a  real  out- 
ing in  the  past  ten  years  of  his  over- 
crowded and  bustling  life,  and  who  would 
not  have  been  with  us  at  all  but  for  the 
explicit  commands  of  his  physician,  "Go 
away  where  you  can't  see  a  newspaper, 
hear  a  telephone  ring  or  get  to  an  Ex- 
change ticker.     Get  out  in  the  sun  and 
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forget  business."  This  outing  was  mainly 
in  his  honor,  and  we  had  all  agreed  that 
if  out-door  sport  and  rest  were  the  potion 
he  needed  that  we  would  not  let  him  go 
back  until  there  was  a  spring  in  his  step, 
something  beside  Haunting  Worry  in  his 
eye,  and  a  nice  sunburn  on  his  nose ! 

As  for  me,  I  think  that  I  should  have 
fitted  somewhere  back  in  the  early  pioneer 
days,  when  Adventure  stalked  side  by  side 
with  Progress  and  a  woman  had  some- 
times to  do  a  man's  work — where  there 
was  always  an  out-of-doors ! 

Last,  but  most-to-be-depended-upon 
person  in  the  party,  was  Billy,  the  Scout, 
General  of  our  little  force.  Pages  could 
be  devoted  to  Billy  and  his  wanderings 
and  adventures  in  the  Great  Outdoors. 
City  man  he  had  once  been,  but  he  would 
stop  the  dictation  of  a  letter  to  look  over 
a  book  of  new  flies,  or  leave  a  directors' 
meeting  to  get  into  the  hills  the  morning 
the  "law  was  off."  Luxury,  business, 
nothing  had  power  to  hold  him  when  the 
Voices  of  the  Wind  and  the  Sun  and  the 
Mountains  called:  So  for  many  years  he 
has  led  the  life  that  suits  him  best,  living 
quietly  on  his  little   homestead     in   the 


mountains,  varied  by  an  occasional  drive 
behind  his  bay  span  into  Monterey  after 
supplies.  His  cottage  is  the  rendezvous 
for  many  hunter  friends,  and  there  is  no 
canyon,  trail  or  spot  of  beauty  in  the  range 
that  he  does  not  know.  Bronzed,  trained 
to  the  acme  of  physical  perfection,  he 
might  well  be  the  inspiration  of  Frederic 
Remington's  "Eange  Eider."  His  cabin 
looks  to  the  uninitiated  like  a  sporting 
goods  store  with  its  collection  of  guns, 
rifles  and  rods,  the  walls  crowded  with 
some  truly  fine  heads  and  the  floor  cov- 
ered by  buck  and  bear-skin  rugs,  trophies 
of  his  prowess  with  the  rifle. 

Looking  as  out  of  place  as  a  premiere 
danseuse  in  a  lumber  camp,  and  obviously 
frightened  by  his  perilous  perch  on  top  of 
the  wagon's  load,  was  my  Boston  terrior, 
Toby  dog.  Beside  him,  Duke  (an  English 
setter),  his  tail  waving  a  frantic  signal 
of  nervous  anticipation,  towered  in  sophis- 
ticated enjoyment  of  the  preparations  go- 
ing on  about  him. 

"Everything's  ready,"  announced  the 
Scout,  as  he  snapped  off  the  brake,  and 
our  little  cavalcade  started  slowly  down 
the  Del  Monte  Eoad.  We  felt  like  children 
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released  from  school,  and  it  seemed  only 
fitting  when  the  strains  of  a  triumphal 
march  floated  to  us  from  the  band  prac- 
tice at  the  Presidio.  The  horses  tossed 
their  heads  and  fidgeted  to  be  on  the  gal- 
lop, and  as  we  passed  the  last  sun- warmed 
adobe  houses  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
we  gave  them  free  rein,  and  the  trio  of  us 
raced  by  the  heavy  team. 

Onto  the  Salinas  Road,  past  the  cypress 
hedged  grounds  of  the  Hotel  Del  Monte, 
we  galloped  until  two  miles  from  town 
we  waited  at  a  forking  of  the  road  for 
the  heavy  wagon  to  overtake  us.  The 
Scout  cast  a  disapproving  glance  at  our 
hot  horses,  and  admonished  us  to  go  a 
more  even  gait  if  we  hoped  to  reach  the 
Bungalow  on  sound  steeds. 

Eight  miles  further  we  left  the  county 
road  and  began  an  ascent  through  deep 
dust,  past  dried,  uninteresting-looking 
farms,  but  the  view  of  the  fertile  Salinas 
Valley,  with  the  township  in  the  distance, 
more  than  rewarded  us  when  the  summit 
was  reached.  The  descent  of  the  other 
side  of  the  range  was  very  steep,  with  num- 


erous windings  in  and  out  of  the  bisecting 
canyons,  but  what  a  difference  in  the 
scenery !  Dried  and  parched  stubble  gave 
place  to  silvery  green  sage  and  patriarchal 
live  oaks  and  sycamores  cooled  the  heated 
land.  At  the  end  of  an  hour,  we  found 
ourselves  overlooking  the  Carmel  Valley, 
the  Pacific,  seen  through  a  gap  in  the 
hills  far  below  us,  shimmered  blue  and 
warm  in  the  afternoon  sun.  Leaving  the 
hillside,  the  road  wound  through  a  forest 
of  oak,  and  we  passed  the  neat  white  and 
red  buildings  of  the  big  Hotel  Del  Monte 
Ranch,  from  which  come  all  the  dairy  and 
truck  supplies  for  the  big  hotel,  before 
again  beginning  to  ascend. 

Many  of  the  most  productive  and  beau- 
tiful haciendas  of  the  old  Spanish  grant 
days  have  been  lost  through  the  failure  of 
their  owners,  accentuated  by  their  mistrust 
of  the  "gringo,"  to  file  boundaries,  and 
the  Tulicitos  Rancho  is  one  of  the  very 
few  left  in  California,  still  intact. 

Our  road  lay  through  the  Rancho,  and 
although  it  was  already  nearing  sunset, 
and  we  still  had  far  to  go,  we  could  not 
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resist  the  temptation  to  linger  by  the 
hurrying  mountain  creek  and  brooks  that 
traversed  the  property,  enjoying  the  green, 
damp  coolness  after  our  hot  climb  over. 
the  mountain  and  speculating  on  the  prob- 
ability of  trout  in  the  hurrying  waters. 

It  was  here  that  the  City  Lady  first  de- 
termined to  ride  horseback. 

"It  looks  so  easy  and  comfortable,"  she 
said,  "I  know  I  can.  Besides,  the  City 
Man  must  be  tired,  and  a  little  change  to 
the  wagon  may  rest  him."'  In  truth  he 
was.  Years  in  an  office  does  not  fit  a 
man  for  a  forty-mile  horse-back  ride! 

Picking  the  oldest  and  heaviest  of  the 
horses,  they  tightened  the  cinch,  and  amid 
much  noisy  mirth,  helped  the  City  Lady 
into  the  spacious  Mexican  saddle.  A  com- 
ical picture  she  made,  her  gauzy  chiffon 
veil  floating  out  from  the  natty  Panama 
hat,  and  every  curl  of  her  somewhat 
elaborate  coiffure  trembling  with  excite- 
ment as  the  horse  moved  majestically 
away,  carrying  his  new  burden  at  a  most 
knowingly  safe  walk.  We  had  proceeded 
but  a  short  distance  when  the  far-away 
honking  of  a  motor  horn  came  echoing 
down  the  canyon,  and  a  moment  later  the 
whirr  of  the  car  changed  to  an  impatient 
snort  as  the  machine  stopped  beside  us. 


Thermos  bottles  were  produced  and  a  cool- 
ing drink  passed  around.  The  City  Lady 
was  persuaded  to  get  in  with  the  Motor 
Family,  for  she  was  becoming  cramped  in 
her  impromptu  riding  clothes. 

"Told  you  we'd  beat  you  up  there," 
grinned  the  Motor  Man  derisively,  as  they 
moved  away.  "Have  dinner  all  ready  for 
you  when  you  arrive." 

Dusk  began  to  creep  over  the  opposite 
ridge,  melting  the  tree  tops  and  chaparral 
into  one  soft  blur  of  impenetrable  green, 
and  above  a  black  peak,  directly  in  front 
of  us,  a  great  star  blazed  out  like  a  bea- 
con. Silence  settled  on  the  party,  and 
the  horses  instinctively  drew  closer  to- 
gether, champing  their  bits  and  rubbing 
heads  against  each  other  in  anticipation 
of  a  generous  dinner,  when  they  would  be 
freed  from  bridle  and  saddle. 

"This  creek  on  our  left,  the  Aquamalo," 
came  Billy's  voice  from  out  of  the  'dark- 
ness ahead,  "is  where  I  nearly  rolled  down 
five  hundred  feet  driving  up  here  last 
spring  at  night.  There  had  been  a  wash- 
out, and  the  road  was  undermined  and 
gave  way  twice  with  me.  It  would  have 
been  all  over  with  me  but  for  the 'horses, 
who  recognized  the  danger  before  I  knew 
what  the  matter  was.    Both  crowded  close 
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to  the  inside  of  the  road  and  dragged 
the  team  onto  safe  ground  in  a  couple  of 
frantic  leaps,  even  before  I  realized  the 
road  was  caving.  The  freshet  washed  out 
the  bridge,  too,  and  now  we  have  to  ford 
the  creek.  Better  go  down  slowly,  for  it's 
steep  and  only  an  excuse  for  a  road,"  and 
his  brake  screeched  shrilly,  as  the  precipi- 
tous descent  began. 

As  we  rounded  a  turn,  lights  were  re- 
flected in  the  swiftly  moving  stream  be- 
low ;  strong,  white,  acetylene  lights,  and 
as  we  drew  nearer,  the  lopsided,  black  bulk 
from  which  emanated  the  rays  took  shape 
and  we  stopped  in  midstream  beside  the 
motor  car,  the  horses  snorting  interro- 
gatingly. There  could  be  no  doubt  but 
that  the  car  was  disabled.  Listed  far  to 
one  side,  sunk  at  least  half  a  foot  in  the 
sandy  creek  bed,  it  presented  a  helpless 
enough  appearance.  No  one  was  about, 
and  Billy  at  once  surmised  that  all  had 
walked  to  the  next  ranch  for  help.  The 
ascent  out  of  the  river  bottom  was  even 
steeper  than  the  opposite  side,  and  in  the 
deep  sand  we  traced  with  one  of  the  oil 
lamps,  which  we  had  taken  from  the  car, 
several  tracks  of  the  big  tires. 

"They  made  four  runs  for  the  top  and 
nearly  got  there  once,"  the  Cattle  Man 
announced.  "Something  must  have 
broken  the  last  time  and  they  had  to  drop 
back.  Well,  the  car  must  be  got  out  of 
that  soft  sand  to-night,  for  by  morning 
it  will  have  sunk  a  foot !  All  the  horses 
will  be  needed,  even  the  saddle  horses,  and 
any  they  will  be  able  to  get  at  Bruce's 
place,  which  is  the  next  cabin  above  here. 
We'd  better  get  the  team  to  the  top,  and 
Billy  can  borrow  someone's  horse,  ride  up 
to  meet  the  rest,  and  make  sure  they  don't 
forget  block  and  tackle." 

My  little  colt  seemed  the  freshest,  and 
the  rest  of  us  piled  into  the  team  to  await 
the  messenger's  return,  donning  whatever 
we  could  find  to  protect  us  from  the  cold 
fog  that  was  rising  from  the  canyon. 
Waiting  there  in  the  darkness,  it  seemed 
hour*  until  we  heard  voices  approaching, 
and  the  Motor  Man  with  the  Chauffeur 
came  alongside.  Both  were  angry.  The 
Motor  Man  blamed  the  boy,  and  the  boy 
laid  the  responsibility  of  the  accident  to 
an  imperfection  of  the  car. 

The  ladies  were  camped  up  the  road  by 
a  bonfire,  thev  said,  and  the  Citv  Man  at 


once  proposed  that  we  join  them,  for  they 
had  some  of  the  tinned  goods  and  crackers 
from  the  supplies  in  the  car  with  them. 
The  Cattle  Man  decided  to  remain  with 
the  wreck  and  do  what  he  could  to  help 
pull  the  car  out  of  the  stream.  We  left 
the  two  saddle  horses  tied  to  the  wheel 
of  the  wagon  and  plodded  through  the 
darkness,  following  the  barely  discernible 
white  ribbon  of  road. 

Half  an  hour's  walking  and  the  cheery 
glimmer  of  a  camp  fire  made  us  hasten 
forward,  whistling  a  warning  of  our  ap- 
proach. Only  the  echoes  of  the  valley 
answered,  and  once  within  the  warming 
circle  of  the  firelight,  we  found  the  place 
deserted;  an  empty  sardine  can  or  two,  a 
powdering  of  cracker  crumbs  and  two  dis- 
carded beer  bottles.  We  looked  at  each 
other  glumly. 

"Gone!"  sighed  the  City  Man,  "and 
even  sardines  and  crackers,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  beer  that  would  have  saved  my  life. 
My !  how  I  ache !" 

"They  probably  have  gone  up  to  Bruce's 
cabin,  and  as  we  will  be  sure  to  meet  Billy 
returning  by  this  time  we  had  better  go 
there,  too;  it  can't  be  so  very  far,"  I 
suggested. 

As  we  slowly  resumed  our  way,  a  big. 
silvery  moon  slid  up  from,  behind  the  hills. 
So  clear  and  white  it  was  that,  looking  at 
it,  it  seemed  as  though  some  one  had 
opened  wide  a  great  round  window  in  the 
arch  of  the  sky  to  flood  the  valley  with 
wonderful  radiance.  Trees  and  bushes 
rustled  silver-touched  in  the  night  breeze, 
and  the  creek  slid  down  the  gully  at  our 
right,  white  and  cold,  except  where  dark, 
jutting  rocks  made  patches  surrounded  by 
sparkling  foam,  as  the  water  broke  around 
them.  Far  off,  in  the  silver  night,  a  tree 
owl  called,  and  the  City  Man  gave  a  great, 
deep  sigh. 

"Isn't  it  beautiful !"  he  whispered,  for- 
getting his  aches  and  hunger,  under  the 
spell  of  the  quiet  beauty. 

Presently  two  riders  took  shape  ahead, 
and  with  clanking  of  the  heavy  chains  and 
other  tackle  with  which  they  were  bur- 
dened, Billy  and  Bruce,  the  cowpuncher, 
came  to  a  standstill  beside  us. 

"The  girls  must  have  gone  by  Bruce's 
before  I  left  the  team,"  Billy  said,  "for 
I  haven't  seen  anything  of  them.  You 
can  walk  up  to  the  Bungalow  in  about  an 
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hour  from  here;  it's  six  miles,  at  the  left 
•f  the  road." 

"Six  miles !"  we  chorused  in  dismay. 

"I'm  hungry  and  I  had  rather  wait  by 
the  fire  than  walk  six  miles/'  I  wailed. 

Bruce  came  manfully  to  the  rescue. 

"You  can  go  in  my  cabin  and  help  your- 
selves to  what  you  find;  you'll  be  able  to 
get  something  to  eat,  even  if  it  ain't 
much." 

"We  needed  no  urging  to  accept,  and 
promised  a  pot  of  hot  coffee  for  the  wreck- 
ing gang,  when  their  work  was  finished. 

Brace's  place  we  found  to  be  the  regu- 
lation mountain  cabin  of  three  rooms,  un- 
finished on  the  inside  except  for  a  coat  of 


The  growling  of  the  Tobydog  and  shouts 
from  the  road  aroused  us  at  one,  when 
Bruce  and  Billy  came  in,  leaving  the 
Motor  Man  and  Joe  with  the  Cattle  Man, 
in  the  wagon.  The  Motor  Man  must  have 
concluded  that  we  had  resumed  our  tramp 
toward  the  Bungalow,  and  in  his  anxiety 
to  overtake  us,  did  not  wait  for  Billy,  tak- 
ing it  for  granted  that  he  would  follow 
on  my  saddle  horse,  which  he  had  tied  to 
the  fence.  Collecting  our  scattered  coats 
and  headgear,  we  went  out,  only  to  find 
my  tired  little  cayuse  the  only  means  of 
transportation  for  the  three  of  us  to  our 
desired  destination. 

Wading1   about  barefoot,   shoveling  the 


'The  road  ran  through  the  dry  bed  of  the  Cashagua." 


whitewash.  A  plentiful  supply  of  home- 
made bacon,  frying  eggs  and  steaming 
coffee  was  soon  cooking  on  the  little  stove, 
and  the  City  Man  and  I  made  quick  work 
of  it.  We  discussed  the  advisability  of 
tramping  to  the  Bungalow,  but  it  was 
eleven  o'clock  then,  and  we  decided  to 
wait  until  the  rest  joined  us,  and  ride  up. 
Packing  the  stove  with  wood,  we  drew 
our  chairs  within  the  circle  of  its  warmth. 
Vainly  we  tried  to  make  polite  conversa- 
tion, with  the  result  that  in  a  very  few 
minutes  we  were  both  soundly  sleeping. 


machine  out  of  the  sand,  the  Scout  had 
stepped  on  a  stump,  and  as  a  result,  had 
a  nasty,  jagged  wound  in  the  sole  of  his 
foot,  which  was  swelling  rapidly.  It  was 
truly  a  nasty  wound.  We  doctored 
it  as  best  we  knew  how,  exhausting 
the  scanty  supply  of  whisky  in  Bruce's 
cabin,  as  the  only  antiseptic  available. 
There  was  nothing  to  use  as  bandages,  the 
cabin  being  guiltless  of  bed  linen  or  even 
dish  towels,  and  the  soiled  roller  towel 
did  not  seem  prepossessing  as  a  bandage. 
The  City  Man  returned  from  a  hasty  so- 
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journ  at  the  barn,  with  an  undervest  slit 
into  usable  strips. 

It  was  already  two  o'clock,  and  we  de- 
termined to  spend  the  remainder  of  the 
night  at  Brace's.  A  plentiful  supply  of 
hay  was  brought  from  the  barn,  and  we 
made  beds  on  the  porch.  Wrapped  in  the 
extra  coats  which  we  luckily  had  brought 
from  the  team,  and  saddle  blankets,  we 
passed  the  rest  of  the  night — ail  of  us  too 
worn  out  to  care  whether  it  was  a  downy 
couch,  or  rough  boards,  beneath  us. 

In  the  morning,  Bruce  stewed  some 
venison  jerke,  and  I  made  biscuits  and 
coffee.  Heartened  by  our  sumptuous 
breakfast,  we  forced  Billy  to  take  the  sad- 
dle horse,  and,  two  of  us  on  foot,  started  to 
the  Bungalow.  About  a  mile  we  traveled, 
when  we  met  the  Motor  Man  with  the 
wagon  coming  down  after  us,  and  it  was 
a  warm  welcome  we  received  from  the  bal- 
ance of  the  party  when  we  at  last  drove 
under  the  trees  to  the  little  house.  Nest- 
ling on  the  side  of  a  hill,  with  oak  and 
sycamores  to  screen  it  from  the  curious 
gaze  of  the  occasional  passer-by,  the  Bun- 
galow stood.  A  babbling  mountain  brook 
ran  in  front,  and  a  pretty  rustic  bridge 
spanned  the  path  to  the  mail  box  on  the 
fence.  Bathed  in  warm  sunlight,  the 
house,  with  rough-hewn  tree  trunks  sup- 
porting the  porch  which  bore  trophies  of 
deer  horns,  extended  to  us  an  open-doored 
welcome. 

Laughter  came  from  the  barn,  where  the 
Chauffeur  was  discovered  teaching  the 
City  Lady  to  pitch  hay  from  loft  to  man- 
ger. 

"I've  been  out  riding  already  this  morn- 
ing/' she  informed  us;  "one  of  the  search 
party  sent  out  after  you.  We  thought  to 
find  you  covered  with  leaves  and  starved 
to  death,  like  the  babes  in  the  wood." 

The  Cattle  Man  wandered  into  sight, 
bearing  as  proof  of  his  prowess  with  the 
gun  a  nice  brace  of  cotton-tail  rabbit  and 
several  dove.  These  we  helped  him  dress 
in  time  for  lunch,  which  the  Motor  Lady 
was  preparing. 

The  following  days  were  an  unalloyed 
enjoyment  to  all — every  one  following, 
through  the  long,  sunny  hours,  what 
seemed  most  pleasurable.  With  the  Motor 
Man  and  his  Lady,  we  took  a  spin  in  the 
repaired  car  to  Tassajara  Springs,  in  the 
Gonzales  Rans:e.  northeast  of  Santa  Bar- 


bara. For  my  own  part,  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  ride  horseback,  thereby  gaining 
a  more  definite  impression  of  the  beautiful 
country  through  which  we  passed,  but  the 
day  we  spent  at  the  springs  more  than  re- 
paid us  for  the  dusty  trip,  the  excellent 
water  and  superb  mountain  scenery  prov- 
ing unexcelled. 

On  our  return  to  camp  we  found  an- 
other motor  car  occupying  the  tent  garage 
and  a  party  of  hunters  in  rapt  contem- 
plation of  an  afternoon's  dove  shooting, 
brought  in  by  the  Cattle  man  and  one  of 
the  strangers.  That  night  the  horses  had 
three  newcomers  for  company,  the  little 
house  proving  inadequate  to  supply  beds 
for  all. 

For  the  benefit  of  a  Mighty  Hunter,  one 
of  the  newcomers,  a  deer  hunt  was  pro- 
posed, and  on  promise  of  utter  silence 
when  stalking  the  royal  game,  I  was  al- 
lowed to  go.  At  a  little  after  midnight, 
one  of  those  white,  scintillating  mountain 
nights,  the  Hunter,  the  City  Man  and 
myself,  with  the  Scout  in  the  driver's  seat. 
started  behind  the  big,  bay  team  for  the 
Cashaqua  country.  Eight  miles  of  steep- 
est grade  we  climbed  before  the  road  left 
its  serpentine  clinging  to  the  mountain 
side  to  run  through  the  dry  bed  of  the 
Cashaqua.  At  three  o'clock,  we  reached  a 
farm-house  where  the  team  was  left,  and 
we  set  out  on  foot  for  a  particular  glade, 
where,  the  Scout  said,  the  deer  came  down 
to  water  at  dawn. 

The  Hunter,  who  had  the  born  sports- 
man's instinct  for  scenting  barbed  wire 
fences  and  fallen  trees  in  the  dark,  into 
and  over  which  the  City  Man  and  myself 
continually  blundered,  took  the  latter  with 
him  and  went  up  one  side  of  the  canyon, 
while  Billy  and  I  worked  up  a  hogsbaek 
on  the  opposite  side.  The  sky  was  dark- 
ening just  before  the  first  faintest  rays  of 
dove  grey  in  the  East  tell  that  the  dawn  is 
approaching.  Far  below  we  could  hear 
the  soft  purling  of  the  creek,  and  the 
trees  began  to  emerge  from  their  black 
blur  and  take  shape  as  the  light  strength- 
ened. Below  us,  through  the  tree  trunks, 
I  could  discern  the  shimmer  of  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  pool  on  a  little  tableland, 
half  meadow,  with  its  carpet  of  thick  grass 
and  fern,  as  though  Nature  in  her  fash- 
ioning of  this  rocky  hillside  had  repented 
and  made  a  beautiful  spot  in  the  midst  of 
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the  forbidding  chaparral  and  rock,  just  to 
show  what  real  beauties  she  could  create  if 
she  cared. 

The  Scout  held  up  his  finger  and  nodded 
thoughtfully,  pointing  toward  the  glen. 
Even  as  I  looked,  a  doe  seemed  to  melt 
out  of  the  chaparral.  I  say  "melt,"  be- 
cause I  heard  no  sound  and  not  a  twig 
seemed  to  move.  We  stood  hardly  daring 
to  breathe,  and  in  a  second  more  another 
gray  shape  joined  the  first.  This  one  bore 
on  proud,  uplifted  head  a  fine  pair  of 
horns.  The  Scout  motioned  me  to  shoot, 
but  when  I  raised  the  rifle,  I  was  shaking 
too  much  with  excitement  to  get  even  a 
creditable  sight.  Smiling,  I  shook  my 
head — I  was  afraid  to  fire  for  fear  of  ac- 


was  no  time  for  politeness,  and  he  broke 
into  a  run  up  the  steep  hillside,  involun- 
tarily choosing  the  best  footing  in  his 
hasty  scramble,  with  me,  in  well-meant 
but  extremely  short-winded  efforts  trying 
to  keep  up  with  his  long-legged  stride.  I 
was  still  some  distance  behind  when  his 
third  shot  rang  out.  When  I  came  to  the 
thicket,  it  was  to  find  him  stooping  over 
the  fallen  monarch,  closing  the  glazing 
eyes. 

"I  hate  to  see  them  die,"  he  explained 
to  my  look  of  inquiry.  "That's  why  I  shot 
the  last  time.  He  was  just  about  gone 
from  loss  of  blood,  and  it's  only  because 
he  slipped  going  over  this  bunch  of  rock 
we  got  him  at  all.     He  doubled  back  on 


View  near  Tassajara  Springs. 


cidentally  hitting  the  doe !  Billy's  rifle 
spoke,  and  with  a  wonderful  leap,  both 
graceful  creatures  disappeared  in  the 
thick,   surrounding  chaparral. 

When  we  reached  the  glen,  a  trail  of 
blood  led  us  downward  into  the_  river  bot- 
tom. This  we  followed  for  some  half- 
mile,  constantly  hoping  to  come  in  sight 
of  the  wounded  quarry,  for  the  crimson 
drops  were  becoming  less  frequent.  Sud- 
denly, high  above  us  on  the  hillside,  we 
heard  a  tremendous  crashing,  and  running 
back  a  few  paces,  the  Scout  fired  into 
what  seemed  to  me  a  dense  thicket.     It 


us,  and  if  he  hadn't  made  a  noise,  it's  like- 
ly he  would  have  got  far  enough  away  to 
die  before  we  could  trail  him." 

The  first  shot  was  in  the  shoulder,  the 
second  in  the  neck. 

On  our  return  to  the  Bungalow,  the 
prize  was  strung  up  for  skinning  beneath 
the  oaks,  amid  congratulations  and  ad- 
miration from  the  stay-at-homes.  I  now 
have  in  my  possession  a  cream-white  buck- 
skin belt  as  a  memento  of  the  occasion,  or 
as  the  Scout  insists,  "the  deer  I  might 
have  killed."  His  head  and  five-point 
horns  adorn   the  wall  of  the  Bungalow's 
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big  living  room. 

The  rest  had  not  been  idle,  and  as  a 
result  of  a  day's  fishing,  in  the  clear 
Aquamalo,  they  proudly  exhibited  a  glit- 
tering string  of  brook  trout. 

It  was  indeed  a  feast  fit  for  a  connois- 
seur that  Billy  prepared  that  afternoon. 
Product  of  past  idle  hours  was  a  brick 
meat  grill  near  the  kitchen  door.  A  glow- 
ing  bed  of  coals  in  the  foot-deep  firebox, 
over  which  stretched  iron  bars  that  would 
accommodate  half  a  sheep,  and  our  party 
gathered  attentively  about  this  open  air 
altar  to  Epicure,  watching  the  Scout  as  he 
dexterously  broiled  venison  streaks  and 
trout. 

A  few  days  before  our  departure,  the 
United  States  Begulars  from  the  Mon- 
terey Presidio  came  marching  by  on  their 
annual  twenty-one  day  "hike."  Among 
them  the  City  Lady  discovered  a  gallant 
Captain  and  a  Medico  of  the  Eed  Cross 
Department,  who  were  old  friends.  Not 
a  day  passed  but  some  of  the  houseparty 
went  riding  with  them  or  officers  came 
from  their  two  mile  distant  camp  to 
lunch,  dine  or  hunt  with  our  folks.  One 
night  before  we  departed  for  Monterey 
and  civilization,  one  of  the  Majors  invited 
all  of  us  to  officers'  mess,  and  for  our 
especial  benefit  arranged  a  mimic  war. 
His  battalion  as  the  attacking  party-  on  a 
camp  of  two  battalions  in  bivouac  a  mile 
below  the  camp.  After  supper  we  set  out 
with  the  Medico  as  guide,  for  the  battle- 
ground. The  Motor  and  the  City  Lady 
drove  with  the  Hunter,  while  the  rest  of 
us  were  mounted.  The  night  was  an  un- 
usual one  for  those  mountains — dark,  cold 
and  foggy.  The  signal  lights  on  several 
of  the  surrounding  hills  lent  an  air  of 
mystery  as  they  wig-wagged  continually, 
and  the  gleam  of  bayonets  and  rifle  bar- 
rels, pyramided  about  Brace's  peaceful 
cabin,  told  that  some  of  the  attacking 
party  were  already  about,  waiting  for 
their  scouts  to  come  with  word  of  the 
enemy.  Complete  silence  and  the  ab- 
sence of  lights  was  cautioned,  and  when 
the  Medico  rode  up,  what  seemed  a  black 
wall  in  the  darkness,  we  all  obediently 
spurred  after  him.  As  the  buggy  careered 
wildly  on  the  steep  hillside,  the  City 
Lady's  agonized  voice  more  than  broke 
the  silence. 

"Let   me    out!      We're    going   over — I 


know  it !    Oh,  please  let  me  out !" 

Our  subdued  laughter  brought  a  stern 
reproof  from  out  the  blackness  ahead  of 
us,  evidently  from  some  one  in  authority. 
From  then  on  we  all  preserved  a  sphynx- 
like  silence. 

Presently  the  Medico  rode  into  the 
group  of  equestrians. 

"The  lights  on  the  hill  at  your  right  are 
the  Signal  Corps  of  the  attacking  party 
trying  to  communicate  with  their  scouts  on 
the  other  side  of  this  camp,"  he  explained 
impressively. 

We  regarded  the  lights  with  due  respect 
— and  waited.  An  hour  and  one-half  we 
waited,  mostly  in  patience !  Wonder  at 
what  our  respective  steeds  would  do  when 
the  firing  should  commence,  quickly 
changed  to  alarm  when  a  squad  of  soldiers 
glided  out  of  the  darkness  and  lay  down 
near  us.  The  Cattle  Man's  and  my  colt 
snorted  and  reared,  backing  and  wheeling 
dangerously  near  the  dizzy  edge  of  the 
bank  on  our  right. 

With  a  barbed  wire  fence  in  front,  a 
precipice  on  one  side,  a  twenty  degree 
slope  behind  us,  and  our  horses  bunched 
in  the  dark,  our  position  was  not  one  in 
which  to  do  any  fancy  equestrian  stunts. 
Chilled,  impatient  and  bored,  we  resolved 
to  quietly  slip  away  for  home  while  the 
attentive  Medico  was  still  beside  the  buggy 
talking  to  the  two  ladies. 

The  Major  had  mentioned  the  password 
"Salinas,"  and  the  sentries  we  met  on  the 
.  road  passed  us  through  without  question. 
Attention  to  our  respective  mounts  made 
conversation  impossible,  for  the  dark 
shapes  every  few  yards  resolved  themselves 
into  squads  of  skirmishers,  and  kept  our 
horses  continually  on  the  jump. 

Almost  before  we  knew  what  "was"  hap- 
pening, we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  company 
of  infantry.  I  was  in  the  lead  when  some 
facetious  private  poked  my  horse  in  the 
ribs  with  the  butt  of  his  musket.  I  bare- 
ly saved  myself  from  a  throw  as  the  horse 
reared  and  plunged.  On  the  narrow  road 
in  the  inky  darkness  it  was  small  wonder 
that  some  more  serious  accident  did  not  oc- 
cur. The  Cattle  Man's  colt  jumped  side- 
ways, and  came  down  with  a  sickening 
thud  on  the  foot  of  one  of  the  men.  Curses 
and  highly  descriptive  expletives  filled  the 
air.  and  all  became  a  confused,  moving 
tangle   of   soldiers,   plunging  horses   and 
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profanity.  Next  day  we  learned  that  we. 
had  the  honor — or  privilege — of  almost 
killing  the  only  man  disabled  in  the  bat- 
tle! 

It  was  with  relief  we  sighted  the  lights 
of  the  bungalow,  shining  through  the 
trees.  As  we  were  unsaddling,  sounds  of 
distant  firing  reached  us. 

"The  battle  is  on !"  calmly  announced 
the  Cattle  Man.  "Good  thing  we're  out 
of  it!" 

Late  that  night  the  balance  of  our  little 


first  black  plumage  for  the  more  mature 
gray  feathers. 

The  30th  of  September  was  a  busy  day 
for  all.  The  joys  of  porterhouses  and  pattes 
were  forgotten  in  contemplation  of  the 
quail  dinner  on  which  we  had  set  our 
hearts  for  the  morrow.  In  preparation,  all 
the  firearms  on  the  place  underwent  a 
thorough  cleaning  and  oiling,  even  the 
twenty-two's.  Dawn  discovered  the  whole 
camp  force,  including  the  Motor  Lady, 
whom  we  had  enthused  by  our  infectious 


'The  prize  was  strung  up. 


family  drove  in,  cold,  hungry  and  their 
clothes  covered  with  fox  burrs;  eager  for 
something  to  eat  and  to  get  close  to  the 
crackling  log  fire  we  had  ablaze  on  the 
hearth. 

The  City  Lady  had  become  an  enthusi- 
astic advocate  of  the  shot  gun,  and  sunset 
invariably  found  her  bravely  climbing  the 
hills  in  search  of  game.  The  first  prize 
she  brought  into  camp  was  a  brace  Of 
blackbirds  that  her  escort  had  explained 
were  young  dove,  and  as  yet  not  shed  their 


anticipation,  spreading  out  over  the  hills 
and  valley  in  quest  of  the  craftiest  of 
birds. 

That  day  we  did  dine  on  quail,  and  the 
next — and  the  next !  Fresh  meat  was  for- 
gotten, and  spoiling  in  the  larder,  while 
we  stuffed  on  the  season's  kill. 

The  morning  of  our  departure  found  us 
all  working  at  six  o'clock,  saddling  horses, 
packing  the  wagon  and  automobile  and 
taking  a  general  thorough  survey  to  see 
that  nothing  needed  was  left  behind. 
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The  City  Lady,  just  to  prove  that  she 
was  at  last  a  thorough  mountaineer,  an- 
nounced her  intention  of  riding  to  Mon- 
terey. 

As  the  motor  car  slid  out  of  the  gate  we 
waved  them  farewell  with  admonitions  to 
have  a  good  dinner  prepared,  when  we 
should  reach  town. 

Half  the  distance  had  been  traversed 
and  word  passed  that  we  would  lunch  at 
a  shady  canyon  where  water  for  ourselves 
and  the  horses  was  obtainable,  when  the 
City  Lady  thought  the  pace  too  slow  and 
resolved  on  a  gallop  ahead  of  the  rest.  We 
tried  to  dissuade  her,  telling  her  if  she 
exhausted  her  horse  now  the  probabilities 
were  she  would  not  be  able  to  make  the 
entire  trip  on  horseback,  for  she  was  a 
large,  heavy  woman  and  the  horse  a  small 
one.  She  laughed  at  our  caution,  how- 
ever, and  the  last  we  saw  was  her  flying 
skirts  above  the  gleaming  shoes  of  the 
horse,  as  they  dashed  away  in  a  cloud  of 
dust. 

When  the  stipulated  canyon  was  reached 
a  little  after  noon,  we  fully  expected  to 
find  her  waiting,  but  not  a  sign  of  either 
horse  or  rider  did  we  see.  The  Scout,  with 
his  usual  laconic  interest,  remarked  that 
if  she  did  not  want  any  lunch  and  had 
been  so  foolish  as  to  go  on,  the  conse- 
quences were  on  her  head,  not  ours,  and 
that  we  would  most  likely  find  her  by  the 
roadside  with  a  winded  horse  later.  We 
ate  our  lunch,  and  after  a  little  rest  pro- 
ceeded. Well  over  the  range  that  sepa- 
rated us  from  the  Carmel  Valley  we  met 
a  team  driving  up.  We  stopped  them  and 
inquired  how  far  back  they  had  passed  a 
lone  woman,  horseback. 

"We've  met  nobody,"  was  the  answer. 
Our  party  exchanged  looks  of  dismay. 

"She  must  have  gone  straight  past  the 
signboard  and  taken  the  road  for  Car- 
mel !"  groaned  the  Cattle  Man.  "Why  on 
earth  didn't  she  have  the  good  sense  to 
stick  with  the  rest  of  the  procession  ?" 

It  was  twelve  miles  back  to  the  forks 
of  the  road  and  none  of  us  dared  take  a 
chance  of  going  back  to  look  for  her.  With 
the  lead  she  must  have  on  any  pursuer  by 
this  time,  it  would  take  at  least  three 
hours  of  the  fastest  driving  to  overtake 
her,  and  the  penalty  would  be  an  ex- 
hausted horse. 

"The  roads  have  fences  all  the  way  on 


either  side,  and  there  are  no  forks  below 
where  she  turned  off,"  spoke  Billy.  "So 
she  can't  miss  her  way.  When  she  gets  in- 
to Carmel  Mission,  some  one  will  put  her 
on  the  Monterey  Road.  It's  only  a 
longer  way  around,  that's  all." 

We  decided  to  trust  to  luck  and  con- 
tinue into  town,  for  the  City  Man  had 
made  up  his  mind  with  his  usual  lightning 
rapidity  to  catch  a  late  afternoon  train 
for  San  Francisco — back  to  the  flurry  and 
whirr  of  his  office.  We  laughed  as  we 
thought  of  the  effete  City  Lady  riding  into 
town  with  the  impromptu  habit  she  had 
constructed  from  an  old  khaki  skirt  and 
a  pair  of  pongee  bloomers,  without  riding 
boots  and  bareheaded !  But  when  we 
thought  of  the  complications  that  might 
arise  were  she  to  dismount  with  a  loose 
cinch  and  in  re-mounting  turn  the  saddle, 
we  became  serious.  Please  remember  that 
she  was  a  real  City  Lady,  had  never  been 
on  a  horse  before  in  her  life,  until  this 
trip,  and  knew  no  more  about  cinching  a 
saddle  than  she  did  about  plowing  a  field. 
It  was  a  very  depressed  and  worried 
crowd  that  drove  into  Monterey  and  con- 
sultation with  the  Motor  Folks  did  not 
improve  our  spirits.  It  was  finally  de- 
cided that  Joe  in  the  car  would  run  to 
Carmel,  and,  if  the  stray  had  not  arrived, 
continue  up  the  road  until  he  met  her. 
Billy  and  I  procured  fresh  horses  and 
started  back  over  the  road  just  traversed, 
all  agreeing  that  when  the.  missing  lady 
was  found  to  report  over  the  nearest  tele- 
phone to  the  waiting  ones  at  the  hotel. 

We  had  ridden  not  more  than  a  mile  out 
of  town  when,  at  a  little  inn  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  Del  Monte  grounds  we  were 
hailed  by  the  Medico,  who  informed  us 
that  the  object  of  our  search  was  within. 
Eating  a  belated  luncheon,  there  sat  the 
City  Lady,  looking  as  radiant  and  untired 
as  though  she  had  ridden  some  forty  odd 
miles  every  day  in  her  life.  Glad  we  were, 
indeed,  to  be  able  to  report  a  "find"  to 
the  worried  people  at  the  hotel,  and  to  in- 
tercept Joe  by  'phone  at  Carmel. 

"I  thought  that  shady  canyon  seemed  a 
long  way  and  rode  into  a  farm,  where  they 
told  me  I  was  on  the  wrong  road,"  ex- 
plained the  City  Lady,  lightly.  "They  re- 
cinched  the  saddle  and  told  me  I  had  bet- 
ter ride  back  to  the  forks  instead  of  pur- 
suing the  Carmel  Road,  for  it  was  terribly 
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rough  and  dusty.  When  I  got  back  to  the 
forks,  I  saw  a  cloud  of  dust,  and  thought 
that  perhaps  it  was  some  of  you,  so  waited. 
It  proved  to  be  the  Medico  and  a  friend, 
and  we  had  a  nice  little  ride  down  the 
mountain  together.  When  I  get  home  I'm 
going  to  ride  every  day !" 

Plucky  City  Lady!  She. has  kept  her 
word,  and  one  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  her 
an?  pleasant  morning  in  the  Golden  Gate 
Park.    • 

To  make  the  change  from  the  sunny 
Blanco  Eange  to  the  fogs  and  winds  of 
the  city  was  like  going  back  to  prison  af- 
ter  our   care-free   fortnight   of   roughing 


and  hunting,  but  circumstance  is  a  mis- 
tress who  rules  without  denial,  and  back, 
whether  we  wanted  "to  or  not,  we  had  to 
go. 

For  weeks  after,  the  voices  of  the  wind 
and  the  sun,  the  moon  and  the  stars, 
called  to  me  always,  whispering  of  the 
mountains,  the  trees  and  the  streams;  un- 
til it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  bear  the 
roar  and  jangle  of  the  city,  its  lurid  lights 
and  discord  of  sounds. 

Who  would  not  envy  the  scout,  Billy, 
with  his  "comfy"  bungalow,  his  undis- 
puted domain  of  the  mountains,  his  horses, 
his  clog  and  his  rod  and  gun  ? 


HOW    OFT   IN   DREAMS- 


» 


BY    LOUISE    CANN    RANTJM 


How  oft  in  dreams  I  steal  across  the  world 
To  scale  the  amber  slopes  of  Stanford  Hills, 
Along  their  wraiths  of  sun-sucked  arid  rills, 

To  heights  where  sea-wind  flies  with  wings  dew-pearled ! 

Those  heights  o'erlook  broad  valley-lands,  unfurled 
By  summit,  gained,  where  gold  acacia  fills 
With  fragrance  faint  this  lotus-vale;  there  thrills 

Sweet  meadow-lark, — jests  fall  by  mockers  skirled. 

In  dreams  again  I  live  the  lowland's  spell, 

The  charm  of  homes  in  gardens,  clustered  close, 
The  pleasant  loit'ring  in  a  friendly  fold; 
Yet  yearn  but  on  the  bright  still  height  to  dwell, 

Where  heaven's  azure  splashes  summit's  gold, 
Whence  outlook  large  earth-walls  can  n'er  oppose. 


THE    OTHER    WAY 


BY    GRACE     HELEN    BAILEY 


THE  FEVER  was  in  his  blood; 
the  ache  and  rack  of  it  shook 
his  bones.  Steadily  he  went  on, 
the  swing  and  vigor  of  his  gaunt 
frame  at  variance  with  the  pallor  of  skin, 
the  hollow  of  cheek  and  chest,  the  emacia- 
tion of  body.  On  and  up  he  went,  taking 
turn  and  twist  of  the  Bau  Road  with  great 
strides. 

Clean  and  crisp,  the  atmosphere,  pellu- 
cid with  the  unrivaled  transparency  of  a 
tropical  winter,  floated  in  the  emptiness 
of  gorge  and  drop  of  folding  range,  a  lake 
of  pervading  purity  catching  on  its  bosom 
every  stir,  every  rustle  of  bough  and 
leaf,  every  sway  of  fronded  fern  that 
reared  its  greenness  from  the  fecund 
earth.  There  was  no  song-bird's  call ;  the 
trickle  of  water  coursing  across  the  red 
clay  road-way  mingled  now  and  then  with 
the  harsh  caw  of  the  crows  circling  out  in 
the  blue  that  lay  between  the  mountains. 
Winter  held  the  heights  in  an  emerald 
grasp,  and  the  hint  of  near-by  snow  peaks 
suggested  the  white  siege  of  trackless 
spaces. 

On  reaching  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
John  O'Hara  stood  still  and  looked  down 
and  beyond  the  canyon  that  followed  the 


road  leading  to  the  mine.  From  the  emi- 
nence the  pump  of  the  stamp  mill  came 
with  uninterrupted  beat;  the  voice  of  a 
miner  cursing  a  native  struck  upward  with 
startling  sharpness.  There  was  the  rush 
of  waters  far  below  where  the  river  worked 
its  way  past  the  drifts  of  the  three  mines. 

John  O'Hara  dropped  suddenly  on  the 
bank  and  laughed  with  hard  mirth : 

-What  a  fool !" 

His  brooding  eyes  found  out  the  scat- 
tered shacks  miles  beneath  him,  and 
rested  on  the  fartherest  one.  To  the  un- 
familiar, it  would  have  appeared  too  sma!l 
for  comfortable  human  habitation.  But 
he  knew  that  it  had  three  rooms  and  a  gar- 
den with  some  brave  geraniums  struggling 
to  life  in  the  wilderness.  A  palace,  more 
than  that,  a  home  it  was  to  the  lonely  men : 
sacred  with  the  promise  of  a  woman"? 
coming.  Dave  Hale  was  to  bring  a  bride 
to  share  his  solitude,  his  ambitions,  his 
dreams — perhaps  losses. 

A  misery  of  failure  swept  over  the  man 
gazing  down  on  the  little  abode  at  the  foot 
of  the  steep.  The  stir  of  old  hopes  no 
longer  moved  in  his  breast.  The  deadly 
languor,  the  willingness  to  drift,  the  dawn 
and  dusk  of  days  unlighted  by  pride  of 
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goal,  cling  to  ideal,  had  whitened  the  black 
of  his  curling  hair,  had  drawn  fine  lines 
from  eye  and  lip,  and  over  his  soul  had 
laid  the  chill  of  living  death.  The  deso- 
lation of  the  alien  engulfed  him,  and  the 
rebellion  of  one  not  yet  dead,  in  spite  of 
the' increasing  atrophy,  quickened  and 
fought  in  his  blood.  The  demand  for  per- 
sonal happiness  called  from  out  of  the 
depth  of  him,  and  would  not  be  quieted. 
He  would  go  away  from  this  cursed  land 
and  begin  anew,  and  the  things  that  men 
craved  should  be  his.  Forgotten,  he 
would  not  lie  rotting  in  a  nameless  grave 
under  the  pitiless  sun  of  the  Philippines. 
Those  first  fruitless,  shamed  years  of 
American  occupation,  when  men  hurtled 
back  to  the  primordial  lawlessness,  un- 
heeding of  the  premonitory  wings  that 
had  spread  and  grown  during  epochs  of 
conquest,  seared  into  his  brain,  but  to  be 
banished  by  the  consciousness  that  some- 
thing worth  while  had  been  burned  to 
purity  and  had  come  from  the  furnace 
all  the  more  prized.  This  awakening  was 
at  hand  and  parented  by  the  holiest  emo- 
tions that  come  to  man. 

A  girl's  face  filled  his  inner  vision; 
tender  eyes  widening  with  sympathy  and 
darkening  with  indignation  as  the  cry  of 
the  dying  pariah  dog  smote  upon  her  ear. 
He  felt  his  hold  tightening  upon  her  slen- 
der arm  as  she  tried  to  run  and  save  the 
victim.  And  she  had  only  desisted  when 
he  told  her  that  it  was  useless  to  interfere, 
as  dog  meat  was  the  main  food  of  the 
savage  Igorrote,  and  was  a  custom  that 
had  its  origin  far  back  in  an  untamed 
past. 

It  was  her  love,  quick  pity,  for  all  suf- 
fering things,  that  had  first  drawn  him 
to  her  until  the  quip  had  gone  forth  that 
John  O'Hara,  the  silent  Irishman,  had 
at  last  fallen  under  a  woman's  spell.  In 
his  proud  aloofness  he  made  no  sign  and 
went  his  way,  sometimes  not  seeing  her, 
when  the  gloom  of  his  exile  lay  too  heav- 
ily over  his  spirit. 

When  morose,  his  heart  was  softest 
with  something  he  did  not  recognize.  He 
fancied  that  she  penetrated  and  under- 
stood, and  he  dreamed  long  dreams  in  the 
purple  nights  when  the  one  star  hung 
luminous  over  the  walls  of  the  canyon. 
With  feet  on  the  rail  of  the  bunk-house, 
tobacco  wreaths  about  his  head  and  the 


drip  of  the  water  bags  in  his  ears,  he  sat 
through  hours  of  loneliness  and  the  calls 
of  the  Filipino  children  ringing  out  of  the 
darkness  had  a  soothing  cadence  and  gave 
the  night  a  new  youngness.  He  did  not 
acknowledge  even  to  himself  that  those 
seven  mile  tramps  to  the  hotel  were  for 
one  purpose :  to  get  a  glimpse  of  her,  sweet 
feminine  thing  galloping  recklessly  over 
ditch  and  fence,  or  sitting  with  spirited 
head  thrown  back  as  she  sat 'before  the 
blaze  of  the  great  hearth. 

Those  evenings  with  the  Governor,  his 
wife  and  the  girl,  had  become  the  light  of 
his  drear3r  existence.  Under  the  warmth 
of  their  genial  mirth  he  expanded  into 
wit  and  story.  The  joy  of  her  laugh  he 
took  away  with  him  and  her  friendliness 
he  treasured  as  one  poor  in  such,  that  is, 
with  women,  for  he  was  a  man's  man, 
and  the  word  and  good-will  of  one  John 
O'Hara  were  eagerly  sought  for. 

As  he  looked  into  the  hollow  filling 
with  twilight,  he  spoke  again,  and  this 
time  it  was  with  fierceness. 

"Fool,  you  have  wasted  your  patrimony. 
For  three  years  you  were  a  drunken  brute 
— how  dared  you  do  it  ?     Damn  you !" 

Then  the  strength  of  his  indomitable 
will  flared  through  him,  for  he  knew  he 
could  do  that  which  he  willed.  For  three 
years  he  had  willed  and  not  a  drop  had 
passed  those  stern  lips.  He  was  ready  to 
face  the  temptation,  convinced  that  he 
could  meet  it  undaunted.  He  would  not 
give  up  the  prize  without  blood,  and  yet — 
his  soul,  so  long  accustomed  to  austerity, 
to  the  hard  side — hesitated.  Those  three 
years  had  consumed  all  savings,  and  a 
superintendent's  way  is  slow.  But  the 
stock — he  held  many  shares — was  going 
up,  and  there  was  life  in  the  thought  of 
struggle,  a  glow  at  the  prospect  of  vic- 
tory. 

He  flung  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  one 
star  gleaming  whitely  in  the  East,  pallid 
with  the  dying  day,  untouched  by  the 
crimson  wine  flung  from  the  vintage  of 
the  West.  Weird  sounds  floated  through 
the  silence  of  the  upper  reaches:  Igor- 
rotes  filing  singly  along  steep  passes,  the 
women  in  advance,  blowing  wild,  exqui- 
site notes  through  bamboo  tubes;  the  men 
naked,  frolicsome,  emitting  occasional 
screeches.  How  familiar  and  yet  unreal 
had   become  this   tropical  land,   with   its 


"The  black  beard  and  the  glowing  blue  eyes  of  the  Celt  scorched  her  cheeks  into 
flame!" 


strange    people,    its    brilliant    florescence, 
its  laxities,  its  charm,  its  loneliness. 

As  he  stood  up  to  continue  his  journey 
to  Baguio,  the  band  of  Igorrotes  advanced 
toward  him.  Jumping  from  the  rear  of 
the  ranks  along  the  ledge  overhanging  the 
road,  the  men  bounded  first,  dancing  like 
gay  children.  The  women  came  more 
slowly,  still  luring  strains  from  their 
primitive  instruments.  Careless  of  his 
nearness  the  five  passed,  but  the  sixth  lin- 
gered. She  was  the  only  girl  of  the  com- 
pany, and,  coming  close  to  O'Hara,  she 


halted.  Fixing  him  with  great,  mournful 
eyes,  she  seemed  about  to  speak,  then  with 
a  terrified  glance  ahead,  sped  swiftly  after 
her  fellows. 

Only  in  extreme  youth  is  the  Igorrote 
woman  comely.  Labor  of  the  fields,  toil 
in  the  rice  paddy,  burdens  of  the  ox  fall 
to  her  lot,  and  her  body  takes  unto  itself 
the  stiff  hardness  of  over-work.  The 
cloths  wound  about  her  sturdy  form  con- 
ceal any  claim  to  woman's  divinity,  and 
the  soot  of  many  fires  smirch  the  flat, 
broad  features.     It  had  not  always  been 
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so  with  the  lingering  savage  maiden. 
O'Hara  recalled  the  fact  in  a  flash  of  rec- 
ollection. Benzonnette,  yes,  that  was  her 
name,  and  he  had  seen  her  at  the  hearth- 
stone of  Dave  Hale,  miner.  He  remem- 
bered the  fearless  splendor  of  her  eye,  the 
wealth  of  her  ebony  hair,  straight,  of  a 
silk-like  texture  unto  a  sable  banner  and 
the  cherry  of  her  cheek  and  lip,  the  milk- 
whiteness  of  her  teeth.  She  was  the 
squaw-woman  of  the  man  and  bound  to 
him  by  the  solemn  rites  of  her  tribal 
religion.  Torn  up  by  the  roots  from  her 
native  soil,  and  now  flung  back  wilted, 
scentless,  to  die  the  old  age  of  her  people, 
while  yet  a  girl  by  our  reckoning. 

Did  she  know  of  the  white  woman  come 
from  over  the  seas?  Was  the  melancholy 
of  her  glance  that  of  fear  only,  the  fear 
of  desertion?  The  dread  that  some 
brown  sister  was  to  take  her  place  by  the 
side  of  the  white  miner?  Anger,  manly 
compassion  shook  O'Hara,  and  he  thanked 
God  that  in  his  wildest  day  he  had  drawn 
no  such  anguish  from  a  woman. 


II. 


The  Girl  was  entertaining  in  the  hotel 
sitting  room  with  the  fluttering  grace  of 
a  brilliant  butterfly.  The  women  from 
the  post  eyed  her  with  that  subtle  and 
seemingly  indifferent  good-fellowship 
which  differentiates  civilization  from 
social  centers  less  modified  by  polite  in- 
sincerities. She  was  undeniably  good  to 
look  upon,  but  with  a  distinction:  a  frank 
pride,  a  bravery  looked  from  out  of  her 
blue-gray  glance,  and,  as  the  Major's  wife 
afterward  remarked,  "she  is  likely  to  speak 
out  her  mind,"  from  which  it  will  be 
gathered,  if  inflection  counts  for  aught, 
frankness  is  not  a  desirable  quality  in 
some  communities. 

So,  when  the  bride,  timid,  awkward, 
descended  on  her  way  to  luncheon,  the 
girl  rose  swiftly  and  advanced.  The  Gov- 
ernor's wife  was  giving  a  small  function, 
and  the  Girl  was  doing  honors  until  her 
appearance.  The  bride  was  the  wife  of 
a  common  miner,  and  her  pretty  face, 
scarlet  and  white  by  turns,  was  unfamiliar 
to  the  guests,  and  she  bore  the  hall-mark 
of  the  Out-Sider.  Her  importance  be- 
came infinitessimal  to  the  vanishing  point. 
Th<    Girl  had  no  heart  to  introduce  her, 


fearing  such  civilities  might  be  the  cause 
of   further   painful   embarrassment. 

That  evening  the  Girl  invited  John 
O'Hara  to  take  her  for  a  walk.  He  had 
come  up  from  the  mine,  ostensibly  to  talk 
business  with  one  of  the  directors;  in 
reality  he  had  come  up  to  consult  the 
doctor  at  the  hospital  concerning  the  mis- 
ery of  his  great  body.  •  The  Girl  had  heard 
of  it,  and  her  heart  ached  with  pity  for 
this  solitary  man.  None  of  the  men  who 
came  daily  to  court  this  fair  American 
had  elicited  the  slightest  emotion,  and 
the  pity  in  her  white  breast,  so  she  called 
it,  was  for  John  O'Hara,  because  he  ap- 
peared to  her  young  fancy  an  object 
doomed  to  sadness.  She  told  him  about 
the  bride,  and  as  her  voice  trembled  and 
broke  with  resentment,  she  thrust  some- 
thing into  his  hand,  saying : 

"She  is  so  young  and  I  am  so  sorry 
for  her.  1  detest  her  husband,  he  looks 
mean  and  cruel.  Christmas  is  only  three 
days  off,  and  they  go  down  to  the  mine  on 
Christmas  morning.  Here  are  some  little 
things  I  gathered  together  to  make  it  look 
more  home-like;  you  will  take  them  and 
put  them  in  the  house,  won't  you?" 

He  took  the  package,  and  in  so  doing, 
his  hand  touched  hers.  His  was  cold  and 
trembling  with  the  fever;  hers  was  warm 
and  firm,  full  of  red  blood  and  undirected 
impulse.  His  pallid  fingers  closed  slowly. 
over  the  white  pink-tipped  ones.  He  had 
not  meant  to  do  it,  not  yet,  perhaps  never, 
but  he  was  hungry  for  companionship, 
A^earning  for  affection,  and  the  isolation 
of  days,  of  years,  swept  a  madness  over 
him.  They  had  strayed  far  along  the  road  ; 
the  frail  tiendas  with  their  flickering  rush- 
lights and  babble  of  native  cries ;  the  acrid 
smell  ci  rancid  oil  and  the  stink  of  dried 
fish  had  given  place  to  the  quiet  of  the 
night,  with  its  deep,  warm  odors  of  rich 
loam,  its  rustling  murmur  of  a  distant 
sea. 

The  Girl  stood  quietly  waiting.  All  her 
young  life  seemed  gathered  into  this  mo- 
ment. The  moonlight  struck'  the  tall 
sauntness  of  the  figure  towering  above  her 
into  sharp  silhouette.  She  gazed  up  into 
the  white  face  with  its  rim  of  black  beard 
and  the  glowing  blue  eyes  of  the  Celt 
scorched  her  cheeks  into  flame.  She  felt 
the  tremble  of  his  powerful  arm  and  a  sud- 
den material   instinct  swept  her  to  him. 
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Because  of  his  weakness,  his  strength,  her 

virgin  soul  rushed  to  meet  him  under  the 

hush  of  the  stars. 

"Do  you  pity,  care,  for  all     suffering 

things?"  he   asked  huskily.       She     said 

nothing,  but  he  felt  the  slight  pressure  of 

her  clasp.     Then  she  lifted  her  sweet  face 

with  the  moon  full  upon  it,  and  he  bent 

his  great  height  and  the  breath  of  their 

life  mingled  in  the  first  kiss. 

*  *  *  * 

"I  had  better  tell  you,  my  dear,"  said 
the  Governor's  wife,  some  hours  later, 
"John  O'Hara  is  a  splendid  man,  but — " 
she  hesitated  in  real  distress — "he  had  an 
unfortunate-  habit."  She  saw  the  Girl's 
bodice  slip  away  from  the  soft  shoulders. 
"My  dear,"  she  said,  impressively,  "he 
drank  horribly  at  one  time,  but  he  has  not 
touched  a  drop  for  three  years.  My  hus- 
band says  he  would  stake  his  word  against 
anybody's  and  that  no  better  man  ever 
breathed.  These  Philippines  are  very 
dangerous,  my  dear,"  she  stooped  and 
kissed  her  protege,  "for  besides  the  fever, 
germs,  snakes,  bugs  and  bolo  thrusts,  there 
is  man,  the  most  deadly  of  all;  that  is," 
she  smiled  kindly,  "if  he  is  not  the  one  to 
make  a  little  girl  happy." 

The  Girl  sat  down  on  the  bed  and  took 
off  one  slipper.  Her  face  was  very  pale, 
but  a  wonderful  shining  was  looking  out 
of  her  gray  eyes. 

"Thanks,"  she  said,  simply;  "you  are 
very  kind  to  me." 

III. 

It  wanted  a  half  hour  of  midnight.  A 
number  of  ponies  were  tied  to  the  hotel 
rail.  Curiosity  and  religion  were  taking 
some  of  the  guests  to  midnight  mass  about 
to  be  said  in  the  humble,  tiny  shack  lean- 
ing in  the  shadow  of  the  Mirador.  John 
O'Hara,  lost  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers, 
had  reluctantly  consented  to  take  the  Girl, 
and  as  he  ambled  past  the  side  wing  of  the 
hotel,  he  sighed  heavily  and  drew  rein  as 
though  in  some  inner  conflict.  At  length 
he  dismounted  and  tied  his  nag  to  the  bar 
in  spite  of  the  kicking  and  squealing  of 
the  Filipino  ponies.  He  went  up  the 
steps  and  sank  into  a  chair  on  the  piazza. 

"It  is  your  heart:  you  are  likely  to  go 
out  at  any  moment."  This  ^information 
the  doctor  had  imparted  with  kind  abrupt- 


"Wilted,  scentless,  flung  bach  to  die  the 
old  age  of  her  people!" 
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ness.  He  smiled  in  the  dark,  for  it  had 
been  told  him  years  before.  He  leaned 
forward  and  pressed  his  hand  to  his  flan- 
nel shirt;  the  thumping,  it  seemed  to  him, 
was  audible.  A  chill  ran  along  his  limbs 
and  almost  dragged  him  into  oblivion.  He 
took  a  small  phial  from  his  khaki  trousers 
and  held  it  in  his  hand  for  a  long  time. 
The  lilt  of  voices  came  to  him  through 
the  closed  doors,  and,  with  a  swift  de- 
termination, he  drained  the  contents. 

The  Girl  came  out  in  advance  of  the 
others,  and  scanned  the  darkness  eagerly. 
With  a  little  gasp  of  happiness  she  ran 
toward  the  drooping  figure.  Her  face 
was  transfigured  by  a  sacred  effulgence, 
and  her  shining  hair  floated  about  her 
sweet  oval  face  as  a  halo.  The  love  in  her 
i)inocent  heart  had  found  expression  in 
prayer  by  her  rough  pine  bed,  and  now  she 
came  all  meekness  and  tenderness  to  the 
one  who  had  wakened  it.  ISTo  breath  of 
taint  had  ever  touched  the  snow  of  her 
garments.  The  charity  of  forgiveness 
was  as  fragrance  in  her  nostrils. 

But  there  was  no  response  in  the  man 
before  iter.  The  Girl  stood  transfixed  and 
regarded  him  uncomprehendingly.  She 
laid  her  slim,  strong  hands  upon  him  and 
shook  his  limp  body  with  unsuspected 
power.     She  straightened. 

"You  are  drunk,"  she  hissed  with 
drawn  month  that  burned  into  his  ear,  his 
consciousness.  "And  I  believed  in  you!" 
she  cried  in  passion.  "They  warned  me, 
but  I  would  not  heed.  I  was  told  of  your 
failing,  and  yet  I  was  willing  to  forgive, 
forget !  And  so  I  am  rewarded  !  Oh,  how 
I  hate  that  vile  stuff  that  makes  a  beast 
of  a  man,  and,"  she  shook  with  shrinking 
and  disgust,  "how  I  hate  you.  And  you 
kissed  my  lips  !';  She  rubbed  her  mouth 
fiercely  with  the  back  of  her  hand,  and 
drew  her  riding  skirt  closer  to  her  side, 
away  from  him. 

Huddled  there  in  the  shadow,  gradually 
he  came  back  to  earth,  and  at  the  scorn  of 
that  clear  voice  the  weakness  fell  from 
him. 

"I  am  very  sorry — I  am  ill." 

"But  you  cannot  deny  you  were  under 
the  influence  of " 

His  lips  closed  grimly,  his  'face  went 
white,  and  at  length  he  answered  in  a 
spiritless  monotone : 

"Something  as  bad,  I  suppose — the  doc- 


tor gave  me  a  drug.  Good-bye !"  He 
stood  up. 

"Forgive  me,"  said  the  Girl  in  con- 
trite tones.  "Stay  here  and  I'll  be  back  in 
a  short  while.  Please  forgive  me,  won't 
you?  It's  Christmas  morning  and  I'm  so 
sorry  we  quarreled;"  she  gave  a  dry  sob 
and  unloosened  her  pony  from  the  rail 
with  the  shock  of  an  unknown  horror  still 
npon  her. 

He  listened  dully  to  the  hoof-beats 
fainting  away  in  the  distance.  Unfasten- 
ing his  horse's  bridle,  he  mounted  and  rode 
uncertainly  in  the  direction  of  the  Bau 

Boad. 

*  *  *  *  ■ 

Mirador  was  black  against  the  West.  Be- 
yond stretched  the  oily  waters  of  the  Gulf 
of  Lingayen  and  the  flats  of  Manila  shim- 
mered in  the  increasing  heat.  But  up  in 
the  mountains  it  was  cool  and  crisp,  and 
the  star  of  Bethlehem  gave  place  in  sol- 
emn splendor  to  the  dawn  of  another  fes- 
tival of  peace  and  good  will. 

Toward  the  East,  and  along  the  canyon 
that  clung  to  the  Bau  Eoad,  mists  stole 
from  gorge  and  river,  and  the  air  was  cold 
with  the  exhalations  of  dank  vegetation. 
Wild  orchids,  delicate  hued  parasites,  held 
their  beauty  to  pine  and  palm  by  slender 
thread-like  vines,  and  in  the  half  light, 
seemed  fantastic  creatures  passing  from 
one  life  to  another  life  across  the  chasm 
of  experience. 

John  O'Hara  descended  steadily,  and  in 
spite  of  the  frost,  drops  of  sweat  poured 
from  his  forehead.  All  unseeing,  he  went 
until  he  reached  the  point  where  he  had 
paused  in  meditation  but  a  few  days  ago. 
Two  more  dips  and  two  more  hills  before 
he  reached  the  shack  he  called  his  own. 
Everything  lay  motionless,  steeped  in 
slumber;  the  first  stir  was  yet  to  come. 
He  lifted  his  head.  A  peculiar  patter  as 
of  bare  feet  reached  him  distinctly.  It 
was  an  Igorrote,  he  knew,  for  the  Filipino 
walks  more  lightly.  Some  moments 
elapsed,-  and  the  squaw-woman  appeared 
around  the  bend  of  the  road.  All  the 
savage  had  come  to  the  eyes  usually  ex- 
pressionless, and  the  woman  of  all  ages, 
the  thing  faithful,  weaker  in  brawn, 
stronger  in  affection,  the  thing  cheated, 
spurned,  cast  aside,  glared  out  from  un- 
der the  red  rim  of  swollen  lids.  It  was 
plain  that  she  knew. 
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They  stood  there  in  the  gray  dawn  of 
day  and  faced  each  other.  Then  she  be- 
gan in  a  fierce  guttural,  with  untamed  ges- 
tures, to  tell  of  hate  and  love ;  of  loss  and 
the  pride  of  possession.  He  listened 
silently,  with  weary  patience.  She  would 
vanish  in  time  like  a  brown  leaf  withering 
on  the  hill-side.  He  had  finished  with 
love  and  the  hope  of  possession.  She  was 
alive  with  desire,  this  primitive  female  of 
a  primeval  wilderness :  he  was  dead,  the 
male  of  an  effete  civilization. 

A  word  here  and  there  and  he  gleaned 
that  she  was  asking  how  and  when  the 
miner  and  his  wife,  the  despised  white^ 
woman,  would  come.  There  was  but  one 
road:  the  Bau  with  its  orchids,  pines, 
cypresses  and  deep  ravines,  but  there  was 
an  upper  trail,  barren,  stony  and  over  1111- 
tracked  ranges.  It  led  to  an  old  aban- 
doned cabin,  and  she  must  go  there  and 
wait  until  the  miner  and  his  wife  had 
gone  to  their  abode  at  the  mine.  Hale 
must  settle  the  matter  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  would  never  come  to  the  American 
girl  who  had  come  to  him  from  over  the 
ocean.  The  cruelty  of  what  he  was  going 
to  do  filled  the  Irishman  with  shame,  and 
yet  he  was  determined  to  protect  that 
young  thing  standing  on  the  threshold  of 
a  future  full  of  sufferings,  hardships.    He 


loathed  the  man  who  had  done  this  wrong, 
and  for  the  savage  creature  he  had  the  self- 
less pity  that  goes  out  to  the  wild  thing, 
wounded  unto  the  death.  He  said  they 
were  going  to  the  cabin. 

The  brown  woman  turned  her  face  to- 
ward him,  savage  with  exultation.  Some 
sinister  design  was  forming  in  her  un- 
tutored mind.  Lightly  she  sped  in  the 
direction  of  the  trail,  her  feet  winged, 
her  heart  triumphant. 

The  mists  were  curling  upward,  and  al- 
ready the  last  lifting  veil  was  as  gauze  of 
gold.  The  world  was  being  born  anew. 
John  O'Hara  looked  about  him  with 
dull  apathy.  The  routine  of  days,  and 
months  leveled  in  view.  Suddenly  he 
groaned  and  pressed  his  side,  then  his 
heart,  where  an  agonizing  pain  began  to 
leap.  *  *  *  He  took  a  tiny  bottle  from  his 
pocket;  one  instant  he  held  it  up  to  the 
rising  sun;  there  was  a  crash,  and  it  shiv- 
ered on  the  rocks  below.  The  universe 
swung  black  and  the  pines  crackled  in  the 
surge  of  a  world  asunder.  *  *  *  There 
was  the  sensation  as  of  a  terrible  blow,  and 
then  the  soothing  of  waters  moving  far 
overhead. 

He  lay  there  smiling,  and  one  hand  ap- 
peared as  though  caring  for  the  little 
Dackage  tied  about  with  pale  blue  ribbons. 


*3C*' 


AT  NARA  AND  THE  TOMB  OF  JIMMU  TENNO 


BY    A.    W.     MEDLEY 
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ANY  TRAVELER  coming  out  of 
Shimbashi  station  in  Tokyo  for 
the  first  time,  and  gazing  on  the 
depressing  scene  with  its  wil- 
derness of  advertisements  of  beer,  soap 
and  patent  medicine,  may  well  fling  up 
bis  hands  in  horror.  Who  shall  blame 
him  if  he  think  that  if  this  is  what  the 
Capital  of  the  Empire  is  going  to  show 
him,  he  might  just  as  well  have  stayed 
quietly  in  London  and  taken  a  walk  down 
the  Euston  Road? 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  first  view, 
Tokyo  has'  much  to  show,  but  it  is  not  in 
this  great  city  that  the  true  old  Japanese 
life  is  to  be  seen,  at  any  rate  by  casual 
visitors.  Here  all  is  bustle  and  noise; 
everywhere  foreign  style  buildings  .  are 
springing  up,  and  to  use  an  expressive 
Japanese  phrase,  Tokyo  is  fast  becoming 
"high  collar." 

But  300  miles  away  from  Tokyo  in  the 


historic  province  of  Yamato  lies  the  old 
Japanese  capital  of  Nara. 

When  660  years  before  Christ  the 
divinely  born  Jimmu  Tenno,  the  first  em- 
peror of  Japan,  carried  his  conquering 
arms  up  from  the  South,  he  finally  settled 
in  the  province  of  Yamato,  within  easy 
distance  of  the  modern  manufacturing  city 
of  Osaka.  There  he  built  his  capital,  and 
there  he  died,  and  there  his  tomb  is  to  be 
seen  to  this  day.  During  the  times  of  the 
Tokugawa  shogunate,  that  is  up  to  1868, 
this  tomb  and  that  of  the  successors  of 
Jimmu  Tenno,  with  which  the  province  is 
dotted,  were  absolutely  neglected,  but  with 
the  recrudescence  of  imperial  sentiment, 
much  time  has  been  devoted  to  the  identi- 
fication of  the  tumuli,  and  they  have  all 
been  assigned  to  various  emperors,  though 
probably  European  scholars  would  object 
to  the  methods  by  which  this  end  was 
achieved.     The  tumulus  of  Jimmu  Tenno 


The  lamb  of  Jimmu  Tenno,  at  Unebi.    Yamato,  Japan. 


The  Sarusawa  pond  at  Nara,  shmving  the  pagoda  of  the  Kobukuji  Monastery. 


remains  the  most  sacred,  and  the  mound 
has  been  enclosed  by  granite  palings,  and 
an'  elaborate  mausoleum  built,  which  is 
looked  after  by  a  bureau  of  the  Imperial 
household  department  and  displays  every- 
where the  imperial  crest  of  the  16  pet- 
aled  chrysanthemum.  Jimmu  Tenno's 
successors  moved  about  from  place  to  place 
in  the  province,  but  all  signs  of  these  old 
capitals  have  vanished.  Finally  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  the  court 
was  moved  to  Nara,  where  it  remained 
nearly  100  years.  About  130  years  before, 
Buddhism  had  been  introduced  into 
Japan,  and  Nara  had  become  the  seat  of  2 
powerful  monasteries,  the  Todaiji,  and 
the  Kobukuji,  both  founded  in  the  Eighth 
century.  With  the  history  of  these  two 
monasteries  the  story  of  Nara  is  bound  up. 
They  rose  to  great  importance,  they  raised 
troops  of  their  own,  and  engaged  in  con- 
stant warfare  with  the  neighboring  mon- 
astery of  Hiei  zan  near  Kyoto. 

Such  turbulent  priests  naturally  caused 
constant  trouble,  and  every  now  and  then 
some  great  man  stepped  in  and  chastised 
them,  but  their  great  wealth  always 
enabled  them  to  raise  their  heads  once 
more.     The  knot  was  finally  cut  by  the 


great  and  low-born  Hideyoshi,  who 
brought  order  to  distracted  Japan  at  the 
end  of  the  16th  century.  This  pacificator 
had  a  short  way  of  settling  the  trouble, 
for  he  simply  confiscated  all  the  priestly 
lands,  and  thus  took  away  from  them  all 
means  of  paying  their  mercenaries.  Of 
all  its  past  splendors,  Nara,  now  shrunk 
to  one-tenth  of  its  former  size,  preserves 
only  the  remnants  of  these  once  gigantic- 
establishments,  two  or  three  other  old  tem- 
ples and  a  magnificent  and  rolling  park. 
The  city  is  best  reached  from  Kioto,  and 
let  no  traveler  expect  the  train  to  proceed 
with  indecent  haste.  The  twenty-six 
miles  which  separate  the  two  cities  are 
covered  in  two  hours,  but  the  tedium  of 
the  journey  may  be  relieved  if  the  trav- 
eler gets  off  at  Uji  and  stay  an  hour  or 
two  there.  Uji,  with  its  blue  rushing 
river,  its  long  wooden  bridge,  the  scene 
of  a  famous  battle  about  700  years  ago, 
when  300  men  withstood  20,000,  is  indeed 
a  paradise  of  beauty.  The  inn  (Kiku  ya 
— Chrysanthemum  house)  is  built  right 
on  the  river,  and  seated  on  the  spotless 
mats,  one  watches  the  boats  shooting 
down  the  rapids,  the  traffic  on  the  his- 
toric bridge,  and  the  pine-clad  hills  ris- 
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ing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  With- 
in five  minutes'  walk  from  the  hotel  is  one 
of  the  most  perfect  pieces  of  architecture 
in  Japan,  built  in  the  11th  century  by 
the  head  of  the  proud  Fujiwara  clan  from 
whom  so  many  Japanese  noble  families 
arc  descended.  The  building  appears  to 
float  on  the  lake  on  which  it  is  built,  so 
airy  does  it  seem,  and  the  pure  curves  of 
the  roof  are  a  delight  to  the  eye.  With 
his  spirit  refreshed  the  traveler  may  face 
the  train  again,  not  forgetting  to  buy  some 
of  the  Uji  sweetmeat  made  from  green  tea 
and  called  Cha  yo  kan. 

Arrived  at  Kara  station  the  visitor  'will 
be  besieged  by  raucous  jinrickisha  men, 
whose  vehicles  are  old,  small  and  rattling. 
If  he  be  well  advised,  he  will  wave  aside 
these  offers  and  trust  to  his  feet.  It  is 
true  the  jinrickisha  men  will  almost  faint 
with  astonishment  at  the  idea  of  any  one 
wanting  to  walk  who  can  afford  to  ride,  but 
omelettes  cannot  be  made  without  break- 
ing eggs,  and  a  jinrickisha  is  emphatically 
not  the  place  to  see  Nara  from.  The 
way  is  quite  easy  to  find,  as  the  main 
street  leads  straight  up  from  the  station 
to  the  park.  It  is  lined  on  both  sides  with 
inns,  for  Kara  lives  on  its  visitors,  and 
in  front  of  everv  inn  stands  the  landlord 


beseeching  you  to  enter.  He  has  the  cool- 
est rooms  in  Nara,  his  soup  and  fish  are 
of  the  best,  he  always  keeps  his  bottled 
beer  in  a  tub  of  water — deign  to  enter  and 
take  a  little  honorable  rest.  Pass  on, 
however,  sir  traveler,  and  to  divert  your 
attention  from  these  competing  Bonifaces, 
don't  omit  to  observe  the  imperial  tomb 
on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  street.  The 
pathway  up  to  the  stone  torii  is  never  pro- 
faned by  any  lay  foot,  and  its  speckless 
condition  is  the  work  of  the  bamboo  rake 
of  a  priestly  guardian.  The  effect  is  dig- 
nified and  restrained,  and  the  silver  grey 
gravel  of  the  path  gives  the  finishing 
touch. 

The  next  land-mark  is  a  large  stone 
sign  post,  some  twelve  feet  high,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  a  narrow 
turning  leads  off  to  the  left.  Up  this 
turning, 

"An  inn  there  is,  not  rich  nor  famous, 
But  still  in  comfortable  case " 

and  if  the  traveler  wishes  for  good  Jap- 
anese food  let  him  direct  his  course  up 
this  street,  push  open  the  unpretentious 
sliding  lattice  work  gate  of  the  Maru-ya, 
and  take  the  gifts  the  gods  provide  him. 


View  of  the  Sarusawa  pond,  Nara,  showing  one  of  the  buildings  of  the  Kobukuji 
Monastery  (The  Nan  en  do.) 


Kaluga  No  Miya.    Shinto  shrine  founded   161,   dedicated  to 
Ama-no-Koyane ,  ancestor  of  the  Fujiwara  family. 


the    Shinto    god 


If  he  cannot  exist  for  a  day  without  a 
beef  steak  he  must  go  to  the  foreign  hotel. 
In  any  case,  a  few  minutes  more  up  the 
main  street,  and  the  glories  of  Nara  will 
begin  to  burst  upon  him.  On  his  right  is 
the  Sarusawa  pond  full  Of  giant  carp  and 
little  turtles.  The  carp  shoulder  and 
fight  for  the  food  thrown  to  them,  which 
can  be  bought  at  the  little  house  shown  in 
the  picture.  The  only  drawback  to  the  joy 
of  the  feeder  is  the  pathetic  and  vain  ef- 
forts made  by  the  turtles  to  obtain  a  share 
of  his  bounty.  The  octagonal  building 
surmounted  by  the  Buddhist  jewel  is  one 
of  the  remnants  of  the  Kobukuji  monas- 
tery, and  contains  two  colossal  images  of 
Kwannon,  the  merciful  goddess.  A  cir- 
cuit of  the  willow  fringed  pond  will  be  am- 
ply repaid  by  the  view  of  the  pagoda, 
which  will  be  obtained.  Although  in  no 
way  approaching  in  beauty  the  psgoda  at 
Horyuij,  near  Nara,  which  is  shown  in 
another  picture,  this  Nara  pagoda  is  still 
a  good  specimen.  Each  story  of  a  pagoda 
is  called  ju,  hence  the  Nara  structure  is  a 
go  ju  no  to,  that  is,  five  storied  tower.  The 
broad  steps  seen  in  the  photograph  lead 
back  to  the  main  street  from  which  the 


red  wooded  torii  forming  the  entrance  to 
the  park  is  visible.  Now,  however,  many 
unsuitable  foreign  buildings  may  be  erect- 
ed in  Nara,  however  many  post-offices, 
police  stations,  barracks  and  normal 
schools,  the  park  can  never  be  touched,  but 
must  forever  remain  a  paradise  of  spread- 
ing foliage,  old  grey  stone  lanterns  and 
graceful  deer. 

All  idea  of  keeping  to  the  road  should 
be  given  up.  Every  path  lcftds  to  some- 
thing beautiful :  here  a  quaint  stone  lan- 
tern, there  a  twin  pair  of  superb  crypto- 
merias;  topping  a  little  eminence  a  deli- 
cately fashioned  old  tea  room,  and  behind 
a  clump  of  camelias  a  little  family  of  deer, 
who,  far  from  running  away,  will  prob- 
ably nuzzle  in  your  hand  for  something  to 
eat. 

The  general  direction  to  be  kept  is  a 
left-hand  circular  one,  which  will  lead 
through  all  the  principal  temples,  Kasuga 
no  miya,  with  its  innumerable  lines  of 
stone  lanterns,  mute  testimony  of  the  de- 
votion of  past  ages;  Ni-gatsu-do,  clinging 
to  the  hill-side  like  a  swallow's  nest,  and 
enshrining  a  tiny  copper  image  of  Kwan- 
non, the  famous  bell  of  the  Todaiji  mon- 
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astery,  weighing  37  tons,  whose  deep  note 
is  the  most  common  sound  in  Nara;  the 
Daibutsu  den,  enclosing  the  gigantic  im- 
age of  Buddha,  and  finally  the  remains  of 
the  Kofukuji  monastery,  which  house  a 
remarkable  collection  of  wooden  figures. 

A  mere  catalogue  such  as  this  gives  but 
a  poor  idea  of  the  interest  and  beauty  of 
the  place,  and  the  one  day  given  by  the 
tourist  to  Nara  is  all  too  little  for  him 
even  to  begin  to  appreciate  the  wealth  of 
beauty  of  which  the  place  is  a  centre.  The 
art  of  the  Nara  period,  particularly  in  the 
carving  of  images,  is  unapproachable,  and 
nowhere  can  this  be  studied  except  in 
Nara,  and  the  surrounding  district, .  but 
the  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
Buddhist  art  does  not  come  in  a  day,  and 
one  needs  to  get  into  the  proper  frame  of 
mind  to  approach  it  before  even  a  tithe  of 
its  significance  is  apparent. 

If  the  tourist  can  spare  but  one  day  for 
Nara,  the  general  effect  is  all  he  can  hope 
to  take  in,  and  let  him  not  pass  over  the 


humors  of  the  life  there. 

"The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man/' 
and  the  pilgrims  to  Nara  offer  a  rich  field. 
They  are  mainly  from  the  lower  middle 
and  farming  classes,  and  wander  in  happy 
family  parties  from  temple  to  temple, 
first  paying  a  saving  tribute  to  the  deity 
of  the  place,  and  then  giving  themselves 
up  to  the  joys  of  the  little  booths  which 
offer  all  sorts  of  mementoes  for  sale,  for 
something  must  be  taken  back  for  tho=3 
left  at  home.  Some  trifling  article  made 
from  deer  horn,  a  bundle  of  paper  deer,  a 
little  wooden  doll,  a  sword  stick  for  young 
bloods,  a  china  model  of  the  great  bell 
filled  with  a  sticky  sweetmeat.  Mention  of 
the  great  bell  recalls  to  the  mind  of  the 
writer  a  horrible  incident  that  occurred 
to  him  last  summer.  Intending  to  visit 
a  Japanese  friend,  he  laid  in  one  of  these 
same  models  for  the  children.  Now  the 
day  was  hot,  very  hot,  and  the  guileless 
writer  strolled  along  gaily  swinging  his 
bell,  without  a  thought  of  misfortune.  He 


The  Ni  Gwaten  Do,  Nara,  Buddhist  temple,  dedicated  to  Kwannon,  the  Goddess 
of  Mercy,  founded  in  752.    The  p-esent  building  is  only  200  years  old. 


Kashiivabara  Jinga.     Mausoleum  of  Jimmu  Tenno,  the  first  Emperor  of  Japan. 
Built  in  1890.     Shinto  architecture. 


reached  the  house,  took  off  his  shoes,  and 
was  shown  into  the  guest  room,  so  clean 
as  to  the  mats  on  the  floor  that  the  eye  pos- 
itively ached  to  look  at  them.  He  sat 
down  on  his  cushion,  and  after  a  little 
polite  conversation,  produced  his  present, 
and  with  a  few  murmured  words  of  de- 
preciation, gave  it  to  the  eldest  little  girl, 
who  immediately  broke  it  open,  when,  har- 
row and  alas  !  out  flowed  the  melted  sweet- 
meat in  a  thick  and  viscous  stream  onto 
the  primrose  tinted  matting.  A  dreadful 
scene,  though  one  carried  off  with  consum- 
mate courtesy  by  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

The  same  big  bell  must,  of  course,  be 
rung  by  every  visitor.  It  is  suspended  in 
a  substantial  belfry,  and  rung  by  means 
of  a  swinging  wooden  pole  hung  on  a  rope. 
The  charge  is  one  sen  for  one  blow,  and  as 
it  is  very  difficult  to  prevent  the  pole  after 
the  rebound  from  striking  the  bell  again, 
it  is  a  very  ancient  ISTara  jest  to  demand 
another  sen  for  the  second  blow.  As  the 
revenue  from  the  bell  goes  into  the  de- 
pleted exchequer  of  the  Todaiji,  every  rev- 
erberation heard  by  the  priests  fills  them 
with  pleasure. 

The  huge  image  of  a  Buddha  which  is 
the  property  of  the  Todaiji  is  not  a  thing 
of  beauty,  and  certainly  it  is  to  its  advan- 


tage that  it  is  shut  up  within  a  temple 
and  not  out  in  God's  own  air  like  the  im- 
age at  Kamakura.  The  temple  is  in 
course  of  rebuilding,  and  many  expedients 
are  resorted  to  in  order  to  obtain  the  re- 
quisite funds.  Among  other  devices,  the 
pious  are  permitted  for  a  consideration  to 
write  their  names  on  a  tile  which  has  yet 
to  be  baked,  and  will  afterwards  be  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  roof.  This  is  quite 
a  popular  means  of  acquiring  merit  among 
the  foreign  visitors,  and  one  can  observe 
such  legends  as  "Sadie  F.  Adams,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,"  or  "Hiram  C.  Ledger,  Chi- 
cago, 111." 

The  building  represented  in  the  picture 
is  the  old  one  which  had  fallen  into  very 
bad  repair.  Outside  the  entrance  to  the 
temple  is  a  large  seated  image  of  Binzuru 
who  was  once  one  of  the  sixteen  disciples 
of  Sakya  Muni,  but  was  cast  out  because 
when  all  were  seated  one  day  meditating, 
the  hapless  Binzuru  happened  to  lift  his 
eyes,  which  fell  upon  a  passing  woman. 
K"ot  content  with  this,  he  further  remarked 
upon  her  beauty,  and  was  held  thereby 
to  have  broken  his  vow  of  chastity.  For 
this  reason  he  always  sits  on  his  chair 
outside  the  temple,  but  his  peccadillo  has 
endeared  him  to  the  populace,  who  gener- 
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ally  adorn  his  image  with  a  red  cotton  bib 
and  pay  it  great  veneration. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Daibutsu  den  lies 
the  museum  which  contains  a  wonderful 
collection  of  wooden  and  dried  lacquer  im- 
ages ;  but  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the 
chief  interest  of  Nara  for  the  casual  tour- 
ist must  lie  in  the  superb  park,  the  thou- 
sands of  gray  lichened  lanterns,  and  above 
all  the  flocks  of  good  country  people  who 
visit  the  place,  of  all  ages  and  all  sexes, 
all  taking  the  simple  pleasures  which  the 
Japanese  know  so  well  how  to  enjo}'-,  and 
which  preserves  the  zest  for  living  always 
active.  These  folk  do  not  "require  any 
elaborate  form  of  amusement. 

They  need  no  Coney  Island,  but  are 
contented  with  a  stroll  through  the  park, 
and  then  an  hour's  rest  on  a  low  wooden 
bench  placed  in  the  open  and  covered  with 
a  gay  red  blanket,  to  give  them  time  to 


sip  innumerable  cups  of  tea  and  eat  a  few 
cakes. 

There  they  will  chatter  and  laugh 
and  gaze  at  any  passing  foreigner  with  in- 
exhaustible interest.  Western  nations 
may  preach  about  the  simple  life;  these 
people  practice  it. 

Kara  has  had  her  hour  of  glory  and 
strenuous  life,  and  now  in  her  old  age  she 
has  chosen  the  better  part,  and  in  the 
place  of  proud  priests,  stately  buildings 
and  gorgeous  rituals,  she  now  offers  a  pic- 
ture of  peace  and  quiet  of  which  it  is  hard 
to  find  the  equal. 

It  requires  but  little  imagination  to  pic- 
ture the  streets  of  old  Nara  full  of  turbu- 
lent warriors  and  long  priestly  processions, 
but  the  old  city  now  rests  content  with 
her  chaplet  of  centuries  and  provides  in- 
numerable thousands  of  worthy  country 
folk  with  a  day  of  restful  pleasure. 


[ 
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HAPPINESS 

BY    F.    L.    ROGERS 


I  sought  for  happiness  from  power  and  wealth; 

No  inner  satisfaction  found  I  there. 
Why  sacrifice  fair  leisure  and  good  health 

To  gain  a  thing  for  which  I  did  not  care? 
[  followed  Pleasure  with  a  thronging  host, 

I  thought  that  she  would  give  the  priceless  boon. 
Of  happiness  she  is  the  very  ghost; 

She  melts  to  thin  illusion,  late  or  soon. 
I   followed  Love,  but  ah,  the  transient  flower, 

It  blooms  in  splendor  but  a  passing  day; 
It  fades,  and  desolates  the  empty  hour. 

For  happiness  no  longer  did  I  pray; 
Tired  of  myself,  I  sought  to  others  bless ; 

And  found  One,  ageless-fair,  called  Happiness. 


THE    AMERICAN    FRIENDS'    ASSOCIATION 


BY    VISCOUNT    KENTAEO    KANEKO,    L.     L..    D. 


THE  AMEKICAN  Friends'  Asso- 
ciation was  organized  in  Tokyo 
in  1898.  Its  promoters  con- 
sisted of  those  Japanese  who 
had  been  in  the  United  States  as  students, 
as  merchants  or  as  Government  officials. 
The  object  of  the  association  is  to  pro- 
mote and  cultivate  friendship  between  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  of  Japan, 
with  a  view  to  improving  and  advancing 
the  diplomatic  relations  of  the  two  powers. 

With  the  organization  of  the  Associa- 
tion I  had  the  honor  of  being  elected  its 
President,  and  for  ihe  Vice-President  the 
late  Viscount  Nagaoka  was  elected,  both 
having  spent  some  years  in  Boston  as  stu- 
dents. 

The  association  now  has  a  memberhip 
of  more  than  four  hundred.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1900  Admiral  Beardsley  paid  a 
visit  to  Japan.  The  Admiral  was  then  a 
young  cadet  under  Commodore  Perry  at 
the  time  of  his  coming  to  these  shores  for 
.the  purpose  of  opening  Japan  to  inter- 
national relations.  Great  interest  was 
naturally  felt  in  the  person  of  Admiral 
Beardsley,  and  a  hearty  reception  was  ac- 
corded the  visitor.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  reception  to  the  Admiral  it  was  decided 
to  ask  his  presence  at  the  spot  where  first 
the  American  visitors  landed.  The  Ad- 
miral cheerfully  consented  to  revisit  Kude- 
hama,  as  the  place  is  called,  and  it  was 
then  decided  to  commemorate  the  notable 
event  of  half  a  century  ago  by  erecting 
a  suitable  monument  by  a  voluntary  con- 
tribution. The  work  was  at  once  taken 
up  and  vigorously  carried  out. 

The  undertaking  having  reached  the 
ears  of  H.  M.  the  Emperor,  I  was  sum- 
moned to  the  palace  by  the  Minister  of 
the  Imperial  Household  and  was  honored 
with  a  grant  of  one  thousand  yen  toward 
the  expense  of  building  the  monument. 
The  example  thus  set  by  the  Emperor  was 
eagerly  followed  by  liberal  contributions 


from  all  classes  of  society,  and  on  July  11, 
1901  ^  the  anniversary  of  Commodore 
Perry's  landing,  the  monument  was  offi- 
cially unveiled  with  suitable  ceremony. 

The  monument  is  of  granite  and  is  fif- 
teen feet  high.  The  base  is  also  of  gran- 
ite, and  on  the  front  of  the  monument  are 
boldly  inscribed  sixteen  ideographs  mean- 
ing "the  monument  commemorating  the 
landing  of  Commodore  Perry  of  the 
United  States,"  and  along  the  inscription 
there  is  another  row  of  ideographs  which 
means  "written  by  Marquis-  Hirobuni  Ito, 
Dai-Kun-i  (order  of  the  Grand  Cordon") 
On  the  other  side  of  the  monument  the 
dates  of  Perry's  landing  and  of  the  erec- 
tion of  the  monument  are  inscribed  in 
English. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  the 
monument,  the  United  States  Government 
detailed  as  a  delegate  Admiral  Frederick 
Eogers,  a  grandson  of  Commodore  Perry. 
The  Admiral  was  then  in  Manila,  and 
came  to  Yokohama  with  three  ships  under 
his  command.  The  Japanese  Government 
also  sent  four  ships  to  participate  in  the 
unveiling  of  the  Perry  monument. 

On  the  day  of  the  unveiling.  Colonel 
Buck,  then  the  United  States  Minister  at 
Tokyo,  was  the  principal  guest,  while  the 
members  of  the  American  Legation  and 
Consulates,  as  well  as  the  principal  Amer- 
ican residents,  were  very  strongly  repre- 
sented. 

On  the  Japanese  side,  the  Ministers  of 
State  and  other  dignitaries,  as  well  as 
prominent  persons  both  official  and  pri- 
vate, honored  the  occasion  with  their 
presence. 

The  monument  was  personally  unveiled 
by  i^dmiral  Rogers,  followed  by  a  speech 
by  the  American  Minister  in  his  official 
capacity.  In  his  speech,  the  American 
Minister  representing  his  Government  paid 
a  very  handsome  tribute  to  the  American 
Friends'  Association  and  its  work.     The 
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The  Hon.  E.  G.  Babbitt,  the  acting  Con- 
sul-General  at  Yokohama. 


Premier,  Count  Katsura  (now  Marquis) 
also  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment, and  after  briefly  stating  the  his- 
tory of  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Asso- 
ciation, concluded  his  speech  with  these 
words :  "This  monument  is  only  a  piece  of 
natural  stone,  and  is  never  to  be  compared 
with  the  grand  and  beautiful  monuments 
which -you  fine!  in  Europe  and  America. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  this 
monument,  simple  as  it  is,  stands  facing 
the  East,  fronting  the  friendly  neighbor 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific,  who  woke 
us  up  from  the  dream  of  nearly  three  cen- 
turies of  unbroken  seclusion.  The  monu- 
ment stands  with  its  face  towards  the 
nation  which  has  volunteered  to  be  our 
guide  and  friend !  this  stone  stands  here 
embodying  and  commemorating  Japan's 
appreciation  of  the  American  friendship, 
and  it  shall  continue  to  remain  forever  in 
testimony  of  Japan's  gratitude  for  the 
friendly  guidance  of  the  United  States. 
Japan  shall  never  forget  the  debt  of 
gratitude  she  owes  to  her  neighbor  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Pacific." 

The  ceremony  of  unveiling  was  followed 
by  a  dinner,  and  the  occasion  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  most  successful  in  cementing 


the  friendship  of  the  people  of  both  coun- 
tries. 

_  When  Mr.  Taft,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
visited  Japan  in  1905,  in  company  with 
Miss  Alice  Roosevelt,  the  Association 
chartered  a  steamer  to  meet  the  American 
party  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Tokyo. 

AVhen  Mr.  Bryan  included  this  country 
in  his  round  the  world  trip,  and  came 
here  in  October,  1905,  the  Association  gave 
an  official  dinner  in  his  honor  at  the  Maple 
Club.  The  speeches  delivered  on  that  oc- 
casion were  significantly  indicative  of  the 
warmth  and  sincerity  of  the  friendly  feel- 
ings of  both  nationalities,  and  the  day 
proved  to  be  one  of  great  success  in  pro- 
moting the  happy  relations  of  both  coun- 
tries. 

When  the  Atlantic,  fleet  of  the  United 
States  visited  these  shores,  the  Association 
lost  no  opportunity  in  turning  the  occa-? 
sion  for  proving  Japan's  friendship  to  the 
United  States.  It  having  been  a  time 
when  Japan  was  the  object  of  misrepre- 
sentation and  a  victim  of  a  press  cam- 
paign, the  members  of  the  Association 
united  their  efforts  in  proving  the  depth 
and  sincerity  of  Japan's  friendship.  They 
were  determined  to  do  their  utmost  in  or- 
der to  remove  the  unfortunate  misrepre- 
sentations against  our  motives,  and  during 
the  five  days'  stay  of  the  fleet  at  Yoko- 
hama six  grand-stands  for  receiving  and 
entertaining  the  iimerican  sailors  were 
built  in  different  parts  of  Tokyo  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Association,  where  beer,  tea, 
cakes,  fruit  and  luncheons  were  served 
free.  The  post  stamps  and  cards  were 
also  provided  free  for  the  sailors  to  write 
,  their  impressions  home.  The  interpre- 
ters and  English  speaking  guides  were  also 
provided  to  help  the  visitors  to  see  the 
sights.  They  were  all  of  them  students  of 
different  schools,  and  none  of  them  were 
professionals.  The  extent  of  this  work  of 
the  Association  which  was  enjoyed  and  ap- 
preciated by  the  American  sailors  may  be 
fairly  judged  by  the  following  table : 

Free  luncheons,  in  European  style, 
served  during  the  five  days,  8,860;  cakes, 
750  lbs.;  cider  and  Hirano  water,  14,509 
bottles;  beer,  2,240  gallons. 

The  Association  gave  a  dinner  a  la  Jap- 
onaise  in  honor  of  the  Commander  and 
officers  of  the  fleet  on  October  23d,  at  the 
Maple  Club;  the  occasion  was  enlivened 


The  Daibutsu  Den,  or  temple,  holding  the  gigantic  image  of  Buddha  53  feet  high 


by  the  Maple  Club  dance,  and  the  party 
did  not  break  up  until  half  an  hour  after 
midnight. 

On  May  11,  1909,  the  Association  gave 
a  dinner  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Hone,  who  were  on  a  visit  here.  Mr.  Hone 
is  a  grandson  of  Commodore  Perry.  On 
the  15th  of  the  same  month,  the  Associa- 
tion invited  the  officers  of  the  Pacific 
Fleet  of  the  United  States  then  visiting 
Yokohama  to  a  theatrical  performance 
specially  got  up  at  the  newly-built  Yura- 
kuza  theatre.  The  Ambassador,  Mr. 
O'Brien,  also  graced  the  occasion  with  his 
presence. 

On  May  27th,  the  ex- Vice-President 
Fairbanks  and  his  wife,  were  the  guests 
of  the  Association  dinner  at  the  Mitsui 
Club,  which  was  given  in  their  honor.  Am- 
bassador O'Brien  and  all  the  members  of 
the  Embassy  were  also  invited.  After  din- 
ner a  reception  was  held  which  was  at- 
tended by  several  hundred  of  prominent 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  city. 

The  above  is  only  a  brief  resume  of  the 
work  undertaken  by  the  Association.  The 
inspiration  of  the  Association  consists  in 


retaining  grateful  appreciation  of  the  help 
and  benefit  received  by  Japan  at  the  hands 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
availing  itself  of  any  and  every  oppor- 
tunity in  reciprocating  the  hospitalities  re- 
ceived by  us  during  our  stay  in  the  United 
States. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  the  members  of 
the  Association  that  the  20th  century  dip- 
lomacy should  not  be  left  to  the  Govern- 
ments alone;  especially  in  cultivating  in- 
ternational relationship  with  a  country 
like  the  United  States,  when  the  principle 
of  Government  for  the  people  and  Govern- 
ment by  the  people  is  being  faithfully  fol- 
lowed, every  effort  should  be  put  forth  to 
promote  close  personal  relations  between 
subjects  and  citizens.  Such  being  our 
conviction,  nothing  can  be  allowed  to  in- 
terfere with  the  aim  and  purpose  of  our 
Association  and  the  spirit  and  sentiment 
of  Japan's  grateful  attitude  towards  the 
United  States  shall  always  remain  unal- 
tered, while  the  amicable  relations  of  the 
people  and  Government  of  both  countries 
shall  grow  and  develop  with  the  progress 
of  time. 


THE    LURE    OF   THE   NIGHT 

The    Exciting    Make-Believe    Story    of   a    Hunt    in    Teddy    Bear    Land 
BY    CHARLES    A.    HARTLEY 


THE  BOY  climbed  onto  his 
grandfather's  knee,  throbbing 
wildly  with  a  new  story,  fresh- 
coined  from  his  imaginative 
three-year-old  brain. 

"We  had  to  shoot  Teddy  Bear,  dran'pa," 
he  said,  folding  his  hands  in  his  lap  and 
looking  up  with  a  sigh. 

'"Why — why,  what  in  the  world  has 
Teddy  Bear  done?"  was  asked. 

"He  wented  wil'  an'  runned  away,"  was 
the  answer. 

"Why,  dear,  dear,  tell  me  all  about  it; 
it  must  be  a  real  bear  story,  sure  enough." 

The  Boy  had  cajoled,  pleaded  and 
begged  for  bear  stories  until  one  had 
grown  up  in  his  brain,  which  seemed  to 
appear  as  realistic  to  him  as  real  flesh  and 
blood,  and  he  was  feverish  to  tell  it  with 
glowing  details  and  childish  thrills. 


Many  a  time  at  the  end  of  an  exciting 
narrative  by  grandpa,  The  Boy  had  an- 
nounced that  "when  bruver  Early  Bird 
dits  big  we'll  do  huntin'  an'  shoot  a  big 
bear  or  a  tiger  wive  one  eye."  He  bravely 
asserted  that  he  would  not  shoot  at  squir- 
rels "  'tause  they  is  so  pretty,"  and  he 
would  not  kill  a  rabbit  "  'tause  it  lays 
Easter  eggs,"  also  he  would  not  shoot  at 
birds  "  'tause — 'tause,"  and  then  he  would 
shake  his  head  and  close  his  lips  tightly. 

"You  know  when  papa  bringed  Teddy 
Bear  home  a  teeny-weeny  'ittle  cub  of  a 
feller?"  he  asked. 

An  affirmative  nod  was  the  only  re- 
sponse, for  fear  that  words  would  break 
in  on  the  train  of  thought. 

"Well,  he  was  too  cute  for  anything, 
an'  so  tame  he  would  sit  on  the  mantle  all 
day  an'  never  cry  the  least  'ittle  bit.  He'd 
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lie  on  the  floor  all  night  an'  leave  his  head 
jus'  where  it  was  putted.  We  finked  he 
had  fordotted  all  about  his  home  in  the 
big  woods,  but  one  night  Early  Bird  lef 
him  out  on  the  lawn  where  we  had  been 
playin'  an'  he  wented  wiF  an'  runned 
away." 

The  Boy  had  never  heard  of  Jack  Lon- 
don and  his  "Call  of  the  Wild/'  but  had 
conjured  up  a  childish  story  as  weird  and 
chilling.  He  told  it  solemnly  and  with 
fitting  gestures.  He  said  that  when  he 
and  Early  Bird,  the  one-year-old  brother, 
so  named  because  he  insisted  on  getting  up 
at  the  peep  of  day  every  morning,  went 
out  the  next  morning  for  a  romp  with 
Teddy  Bear,  to  their  great  dismay  he  was 
gone.  They  hunted  high  and  low  for  him 
without  avail.  Finally,  however,  they 
struck  his  trail,  but  before  starting  out  in 
pursuit  of  the  recreant  Teddy  Bear  they 
armed  themselves  for  protection  against 
other  wild  beasts  which  might  be  secreted 
in  the  jungle  of  the  lawn.  The  Boy  had 
a  large  wooden  gun  of  fear-inspiring  cali- 
bre, and  Early  Bird  carried  a  knife,  huge 
and  awing  in  aspect,  although  made  of 
wood.  These  weapons  were  not  primarily 
intended  for  use  in  a  contest  with  Teddy 
Bear,  for  they  had  not  yet  comprehended 
what  had  overtaken  him.  They  were  for 
the  purpose  of  overawing  him  into  good 
behavior,  and,  as  said  before,  to  keep  off 
prowling  wild  beasts. 

They  struck  Teddy  Bear's  spoor,  fresh 
and  distinct,  at  the  foot  of  the  rose  bush. 
From  there  he  had  trailed  across  miles  of 
lawn,  rooting  over  old  logs  for  grubs  and 
sharpening  his  claws  on  whatever  came 
handy,  at  last  bringing  up  in  a  lilac  bush 
jungle,  where  he  had  made  his  lair,  after 
digging  out  and  devouring  a  field  mouse. 
As  the  two  intrepid  hunters  crept  toward 
his  hiding  place,  determined  to  capture 
and  return  him  to  civilization,  they  were 
greeted  by  a  deep  and  hoarse  growl.  That 
was  the  first  they  knew,  certain  and  sure, 
that  Teddy  Bear  had  gone  wild  and  was 
ready  to  turn  against  his  little  playmates. 
They  realized  at  once  on  hearing  that 
blood-chilling  growl,  however,  that  Teddy 
Bear's  days  of  civilized  life  were  over,  and 
desperate  means  would  be  necessary  to 
extricate  themselves  from  a  very  unde- 
sirable position.  They  were  equal  to  the 
occasion,  The  Boy  solemnly  averred. 


With  a  tightening  grip  on  their  weapons 
they  drew  still  closer,  while  the  growls 
grew  louder  and  more  fierce.  The  taste 
of  the  blood  of  the  luckless  mouse  and  the 
ozone  of  all  outdoors  had  restored  all  the 
savagery  of  his  dead  and  gone  ancestry, 
and  made  Teddy  Bear,  once  as  docile  as  a 
kitten,  ready  to  turn  against  his  best 
friends.  The  Boy  did  not  waver  in  his 
purpose,  however,  notwithstanding  the 
bristling  bear  in  his  path.  He  steadily 
pressed  forward  with  his  trusty  rifle  at  a 
ready,  and  Early  Bird  was  close  at  his 
heels,  with  drawn  knife,  resolved  to  hew 
his  way  to  victory  in  case  the  gun  failed 
in  its  deadly  mission. 

It  was  a  moment  of  suspense,  but  Teddy 
Bear  was  not  equal  to  the  occasion  of  fac- 
ing steel  in  such  glittering  and  abundant 
array,  so  he  broke  from  cover  and  raced 
across  the  lawn  for  miles  to  the  stump 
of  an  old  May  Duke  cherry  tree.  He 
crawled  into  the  shadow  of  the  stump  and 
attempted  to  secrete  himself  there.  The 
hunters  were  hot  on  his  trail,  however, 
fully  realizing  that  Teddy  Bear  would 
have  to  be  slain  for  the  safety  of  the  en- 
tire neighborhood. 

At  the  time  of  a  brief  pause  for  breath 
The  Boy  fully  explained  the  situation  to 
Early  Bird.  "He  mus'  be  shooted,"  said 
The  Boy,  "  'tause  he  might  eat  up  any- 
body V 

The  response  was  a  wave  of  the  awful 
knife  and  a  forward  movement  on  the  part 
of  Early  Bird. 

They  moved  onward  with  caution  and 
determination.  At  sight  of  the  menacing 
gun  and  knife,  Teddy  Bear  again  took  to 
his  heels  and  attempted  to  escape  along 
the  picket  fence.  It  was  evident  to  those 
in  pursuit  that  he  was  in  a  panic,  and  he 
was  hotly  pursued  down  by  the  lawn 
swing,  diving  in  and  out  among  the  flags 
and  the  tall  grass  where  the  lawn  mower 
could  not  reach  it.  The  Boy  risked  a 
pop  shot  at  him  as  he  ran  across  an  open 
space,  but  in  the  hurry  and  excitement  of 
the  moment  missed  by  the  fraction  of  an 
inch.  The  bullet  whizzed  so  close  to 
Teddy  Bear's  right  ear  that  he  redoubled 
his  efforts  to  escape.  He  was  clearly  in  a 
frenzy  to  get  away,  but  the  spirit  of  the 
chase  had  entered  into  the  blood  of  his 
pursuers,  and  besides  he  was  dangerous? 
to  the  community  at  large. 
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He  ran  around  the  house  and  was  about 
to  creep  under  the  front  steps  and  hide, 
but  was  so  closely  pressed  that  he  had  to 
scramble  up  a  young  cherry  tree.  That 
was  his  undoing,  for  he  was  at  the  mercy 
of  The  Boy  and  Early  Bird.  They  went 
forward  with  the  stealth  and  cunning  of 
Indians.  Their  duty  was  plainly  before 
their  eyes.  The  Boy  held  his  great  and 
ponderous  gun  in  position  as  they  ad- 
vanced, and  Early  Bird  had  his  great  knife 
unsheathed  and  was  ready  for  instant  ac- 
tion, for  they  were  determined  not  to  be 
taken  off  their  guard. 

It  was  the  supreme  moment.  Teddy 
Bear  swung  back  and  forth  in  the 
branches,  shielding  his  face  as  best  he 
could  with  one  furry  paw,  while  he  clung 
fast  with  the  other  to  keep  from  falling. 
The  Boy  dropped  to  one  knee,  and  as  his 
trigger  bent  to  send  a  bullet  to  Teddy 
Bear's  heart,  for  a  second  he  faltered, 
although  he  plainly  knew  it  to  be  his 
duty.  The  many  pleasant  hours  he  had 
spent  romping  with  the  little  bear  came 
back  as  a  rushing  tide  of  memory.  He 
steeled  his  heart  against  the  impulse  to 
turn  on  his  heel  and  leave  Teddy  Bear  to 
his  freedom  and  wild  revelry.  For  the 
good  of  society  he  sent  the  little  leaden 
missile  speeding,  which  brought  Teddy 
Bear  tumbling  to  his  feet  with  moanings 
almost  human.  Early  Bird  was  prompt  to 
act  his  part  in  the  tragedy,  and  in  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  Teddy  Bear 


lay  at  the  feet  of  his  once  fast  friends,  an 
inert  mass  of  quivering  flesh  and  rumpled 
hair. 

Poor  Teddy  Bear,  wayward  and  the  vic- 
tim of  the  call  of  the  night,  was  inspected 
tearfully.  The  Boy  explored  the  gaping 
wound  in  his  side,  while  Early  Bird,  less 
susceptible  to  the  tragic,  calmly  wiped  his 
knife  on  the  grass  before  restoring  it  to 
its  scabbard. 

Then  the  hind  feet  of  the  fallen  Teddy 
Bear  were  lashed,  together,  and  a  pole 
was  thrust  between  them  and  he  was  sol- 
emnly carried  home  in  true  hunter  style, 
it  being  more  like  a  funeral  procession, 
it  must  be  admitted,  than  a  victorious 
hunting  party.  When  safely  at  home  the 
pelt  was  removed  and  made  into  a  rug. 

The  story  was  told  with  all  its  tragic 
details  and  with  sighs  and  with  twining 
and  untwining  of  fingers.  When  grandpa 
had  expressed  great  surprise  that  Teddy 
Bear  had  gone  wild  and  furnished  such 
exciting  adventures,  The  Boy  looked  up 
and  held  his  sides  a  moment  in  suppressed 
laughter,  and  then  broke  out  in  a  peal 
that  could  be  heard  all  over  the  yard. 

"That  was  a  make-believe  bear  story, 
dran'pa,"  he  said,  pointing  his  finger  at 
his  listener's  face,  and  laughing  harder 
than  ever.  "Teddy  Bear's  out  on  the  back 
porch  sleepin'.  First  place,  he  wouldn't 
go  wiP  an'  run  away,  an'  if  he  did,  Early 
Bird  an'  me  wouldn't  shoot  him.  We  has 
had  too  much  fun  wiv  him." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

ELISHA  HOPWOOD  weighed 
about  ninety  pounds.  In  youth 
he  had  been  the  size  of  an  ordi- 
nary man.  His  father  was  dead, 
now  for  twenty  years.  His  mother  passed, 
from  earth  and  was  put  into  it  after  a  few 
years  of  widowhood.  Mrs.  Elisha  Hop- 
wood  died  in  middle  life.  Of  Elisha  Hop- 
wood,  the  five  brothers  and  the  three  sis- 
ters, some  older,  some  younger  than  him- 
self, were  dead.  And  their  wives  and 
husbands  were  dead.  Of  the  Hopwood  fam- 
ily, none  were  living  save  the  younger 
generations  and  the  superannuated  Elisha. 
He  had  buried  not  only  all  of  his  own  and 
the  previous  generation,  but  a  number  of 
the  following.  His  parents  and  all  their 
other  children  and  some  of  their  grand- 
children were  under  headstones,  while  Eli- 
sha yet  maintained  himself  agedly  above 
ground. 

His  place  above  ground  was  a  sombrous- 
ly  delightful  mansion.  The  servants  were 
many.  The  more  decrepit  his  limbs  and 
the  shriller  his  voice,  the  more  his  au- 
thority domineered  over  those  about  him. 

For  thirty  years,  he  had  been  president 
of  the  Eoyal  Blue  Yacht  Club.  During  in- 
cumbency, he  had  possessed  three  of  this 
craft,  the  latest  being  as  up-to-date  in  its 
craftsmanship  as  an  afternoon  newspaper 
in  its  own  peculiar  joys.  The  old  man 
seldom  ventured  on  board.  His  tottering 
fhanks  went  only  the  ways  of  the  softest 
carpets.  It  was  enough  to  know  that  his 
yacht  was  on  the  billows,  filled  with  roll- 
icking fellow-members  of  the  Eoyal  Blue. 
Hopwood  satisfied  his  marine  affections  by 
visiting  the  club  rooms  and  sitting  in  the 
largest  chair,  from  which  he  poked  forth 
his  cane  and  querulous  remarks  about  the 
club's  affairs.  The  three  most  influential 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  besides 
himself,  were  his  dearest  friends  and  con- 


stituted an  aristocracy  that  fascinated  all 
and  rebuffed  any  and  all  at  pleasure. 

In  addition  to  this,  he  was  Past  Sover- 
eign Commander  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Mystic  Veil,  which  is  the  Supreme  Con- 
sistory of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Watchmen. 
This  secret  society  had  thousands  of  mem- 
bers in  the  larger  cities;  there  was  not  a 
country  town  able  to  support  a  fire  depart- 
ment and  that  did  not  have  a  lodge  of  the 
Ancient  Watchmen.  Its  most  aristocratic 
membership  in  New  York  City  included 
several  of  the  Eoyal  Blue  Yacht  Club.  In 
fact,  most  of  the  officers  of  the  Supreme 
Consistory  had  an  anterior  fellowship  in 
the  club  of  yachts.  The  degree  of  fellow- 
ship among  the  Ancient  Watchmen  was  to 
outsiders  unknown,  but  was  said  to  be  in- 
tense. It  had  long  been  rumored  that 
Ancient  Watchmen  aided  one  another, 
right  or  wrong,  under  all  circumstances,  in 
wealth  and  in  need,  in  danger  and  in  com- 
merce, in  court,  jail,  travel,  occupation,  re- 
ligion, politics  and  art.  So  it  was  conse- 
quent that  Elisha  Hopwood,  President  of 
the  Eoyal  Blue  Yacht  Club  and  Past  Sov- 
ereign Commander  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Mystic  Veil,  possessed  a  widespread  in- 
fluence in  the  country  at  large,  secretly,  of 
course,  yet  throughout  the  workings  of  this 
secret  order. 

Some  years  prior,  a  few  members  of  the 
Ancient  Watchmen  organized  a  political 
association  known  as  the  United  Patriots. 
Although  ostensibly  political,  the  back- 
ground of  this  organization  was  secret.  It 
sprung  up  simultaneously  in  all  the  larger 
cities,  and  the  towns  quickly  followed  with 
"councils."  Attacked  and  denounced  by 
some  religious  enthusiasts,  and  accused  of 
various  subterfuges,  it  nevertheless  gained 
in  its  roll-calls  and  boasted  of  voting  as  a 
body.  Its  First  Patriot,  or  head  of  the  or- 
der, was  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Consis- 
tory of  the  Knights  of  the  Mystic  Veil. 

His  Vice-President,  the  Second  Patriot, 
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was  President  and  Chairman  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Union  Club. 

This  brings  to  mind  a  chain  of  circum- 
stances and  personalities;  namely,  Elisha 
Hopwood,  the  Eoyal  Blue  Yacht  Club,  the 
Knights  of  the  Mystic  Veil,  the  Ancient 
Watchmen,  the  United  Patriots,  the  Atlan- 
tic Union  Club,  and  ward  politics. 

It  was  a  beautiful  fabric,  and,  as  such, 
somewhat  consoled  Champ  Moffit  and  his 
city  editor,  when,  on  the  day  following 
Moffit's  three-column  story,  with  pictures, 
the  two  men  found  themselves  without 
employment.  This  was  remarkable  the 
more  in  that  the  paper's  proprietor  •  and 
Hopwood's  affiliations  were  politically 
hostile.  But  whether  this  proprietor, 
Claude  Westrel,  was  a  United  Patriot,  a 
Knight  of  the  Mystic  Veil  or  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Blues,  was  not  known  to  the 
reporter.  Anyway,  the  city  editor  and 
Champ  Moffit  refreshed  their  startled 
nerves  with  beer.  And  beer  is  politics, 
say  those  that  know;  though  it  is  not 
statesmanship  in  the  highest  form. 

Claude  Westrel  was  three  thousand 
miles  away  at  the  time  of  the  Hopwood 
story ;  and  it  was  on  the  next  morning  that 
the  editor  and  reporter  became  profoundly 
philosophical,  a  state  that  immediately 
follows  sudden  disappointment.  Three 
thousand  miles  away,  and  their  downfall 
brought  about  in  twenty-four  hours.  This 
is   quite  modern. 

However,  Moffit  bade  his  companion  a 
hand-wringing  farewell,  and,  laden  with 
sorrow,  philosophy,  revenge,  curiosity  and 
beer,  set  out  for  the  scenes  of  his  former 
research,  the  habitat  of  the  nominators. 

Here  he  found  Nicholas  Boksky. 

"Howdy,  chap,"  that  fellow  drawled  in- 
dolently. Boksky  was  attired  gayly  in  a 
bright  blue  stuff,  blue  polka-dot  necktie, 
refulgent  gaiters,  and  his  linen  must 
have  been  fresh  that  morning.  In  the  up- 
per pocket  of  his  coat  shone  a  pair  of  yel- 
low gloves. 

"You  used  to  call  me  'governor,' " 
complained  Moffit.  "Are  we  so  soon  fallen, 
indeed  ?" 

"I've  been  promoted  since,"  replied 
Boksky. 

"Promoted?     Which?" 

"I  don't  know  the  details  myself;  but 
there  you  are.  The  money  was  handed  to 
me  yesterday,  and  I  was  told  to  go  ahead 


and  be  a  good  boy,  just  as  I  always  have 
been." 

"Boksky,  you  peerless  scion  of  a  long 
line  of  nobles;  you  know  I  have  always 
been  your  friend." 

"Yah!  Somewhat!  Sure!  You  put 
my  name  in  the  paper  three  times.  I  have 
the  articles  home  in  my  scrap-book 
marked  with  a  red  pencil.  But  you  can't 
do  it  again.  You're  in  the  ash-can,  my 
boy." 

"How  did  you  know  that?" 

"How  do  I  know?  Why,  I  know  every- 
thing. Didn't  I  always  tell  you  I  know 
everything  ?" 

"So  you  did;  so  you  did." 

"You  held  up  Hopwood  on  the  street 
and  took  his  papers." 

"Boksky,  such  accusations " 

"Tranquility,  my  boy;  tranquility! 
Hopwood  was  held  up;  the  story  was 
written  up ;  and  the  paper  threw  you  up. 
Simple  adding  up  on  my  part." 

"Too  simple,  Boksky.  I  did  not  tam- 
per with  that  animated  corpse.  The  intri- 
cacies of  the  newspaper  business,  you 
know.  The  story  came  in.  I  just  wrote 
it." 

"Uh  huh!  There  were  two  of  them. 
Who  was  the  other?" 

"The  other  might  have  been  a  certain 
party  and  it  might  have  been  another. 
Neither  of  them  was  the  chaste  spirit  that 
now  addresses  you." 

"Do  you  know  where  I  can  find  Lysan- 
der  Mulverhill?" 

"At  the  Cherokee,  perhaps,  if  not  at  his 
home." 

"Thanks !  I  have  an  important  letter 
for  him.  It  would  not  be  trusted  to  any- 
one but  myself.  Oh,  I'm  flourishing,  kid, 
I'm — say,  watch  me  flourish."  With  that 
he  made  to  depart. 

"Say,"  interrupted  Moffit,  "what  royal 
master  entrusted  you  with  the  letter,  and 
what  are  its  royal  contents?" 

"Holy  ballot-boxes !"  ejaculated  the  en- 
voy. "Do  you  know,  there  is  a  great 
similarity  between  you  and  me?  We 
ought  to  be  great  friends.  I  know  every- 
thing and  you  want  to  know  everything. 
Isn't  it  queer?" 

"Now,  Boksky,  I  merely  wished  to  save 
time, "instead  of  asking  Mulverhill." 

"Oh,  you  have  lots  of  time  now.  But 
maybe     it     is  from  Hopwood.     Do  you 
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think  I  would  run  errands  for  any  one 
less  than  the  old  man?" 

"I  am  pained  to  observe,  Boksky,  that 
even  you  do  not  know  everything,  or  you 
would  be  informed  of  the  contents  of  that 
letter." 

"You  can't  flim-flam  me." 

"Boksky,  you  never  kept  a  secret  in 
your  life." 

"That's  the  way  you  come  back  at  a 
fellow,  is  it?" 

"Forgive  me,  my  noble  friend.  But  I 
have  always  observed  in  you  the  trait  of 
concealing  most  devoutly  matters  outside 
of  your  noble  knowledge.  I  know  you 
like  a  book;  a  most  interesting  book." 

"This  is  where  you  skip  a  page.  Good- 
bye." 

Moffit  had  a  clew,  which  he  followed  in- 
stinctively. It  led  to  nothing,  mattered 
nothing.  For  nothing  that  he  might  dis- 
cover was  worth  anything  as  space.  What 
is  the  good  fortune  of  losing  one's  posi- 
tion if  it  will  not  afford  a  day's  holiday. 
Notwithstanding,  he  was  on  one  strand  of 
a  clew,  with  the  arrows  of  direction  point- 
ing to  Lysander  Mulverhill,  and  he 
thridded  along  joyously. 

"I  do  not  know  why,"  he  muttered,  "but 
I  think  at  this  hour  of  the  day  a  gentleman 
should  be  at  home.  I  have  no  misgiving 
to  the  contrary.  I  believe  that  I  shall  find 
Lysander  Mulverhill  at  his  domiciliary 
mansion,  ensconsed  with  all  the  purviews 
and  delights  appertaining  to  the  equilib- 
rium, and  so  forth  as  aforesaid." 

In  an  astonishingly  short  time  he  in- 
quired of  a  florid  visage  if  Lysander  were 
at  home ;  and  in  an  instant  he  and  Lysan- 
der were  seated  opposite  each  other. 

"It  is  you,"  blurted  Moffit.  "It  are- 
is — am — no;  is  you.  I  knew  I'd  get  the 
right  word.  And  here  am  I,  Champ  Mof- 
fit, irresponsible,  at  leisure,  without  care 
and  free  from  guile,  snatched  from  the 
power  of  the  press  by  an  untoward  fate. 
An  ex-reporter,  that's  what." 

"And  why  is  what?"  Lysander  asked. 

"The  what  is  just  this  why.  Follow 
me  ?  The  why  is  just  this  way :  I've  been 
fired,  or  rather  extinguished  from  the  per- 
formance of  my  duties,  on  account  of  that 
story  in  which  you  so  valorously  assisted 
me !  Say !  Let  me  ask  you  a  question. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  thing  called  poli- 
tics?" 


"I  have  heard  tell." 

"Do  you  know  the  Cherokee  Associa- 
tion?" 

"By  sight." 

"Know  the  Atlantic  "Union  Club?" 

"Casually." 

"Ever  heard  of  the  United  Patriots?" 

"Now  and  then." 

"Acquainted  with  the  Ancient  Watch- 
men ?" 

"Unofficially." 

"Anything  of  the  Knights  of  the  Mys- 
tic Veil?" 

"Not  much  more  than  nothing." 

"And  the  Royal  Blue  Yacht  Club?" 

"Dad  is  a  member." 

"Now,  let  me  ask  you  another  question. 
You  know  something  about  this  Elisha 
Hopwood,  don't  you?" 

"As  you  are  aware." 

"Well,  then,  Elisha  Hopwood  is  the 
whole  list  of  those  clubs  and  associations 
and  fraternities  and  united  everything 
about  which  I  have  interro — questioned 
you.  Up  and  down,  back  and  forth,  cross- 
wise, vertical  and  horizontal,  he's  the  Al- 
pha and  Omega  of  the  whole  transforma- 
tion scene.  That's  how  he  is  able  to  nomi- 
nate the  President  of  the  United  States; 
and  then  his  fellow-members  all  go  and 
vote  for  the  exalted  candidate.  Don't  tell 
me  anything  about  nominating  conven- 
tions. They  are  all  instructed  one  way  or 
another.  And  who  does  the  instructing. 
Tell  me  that.  I  say,  Mulverhill,  Hopwood 
has  just  written  you  a  note.  Has  it  ar- 
rived yet  by  bearer  ?" 

"Where  did  you  find  that  out  ?  At  the 
bottom  of  a  glass?" 

"No;  from  the  bottom  of — where  did 
I  get  that  information  ?  From  the  bottom 
of  something,  I  remember.  From  the 
bottomless  pit  of  humanity — that's  it.  A 
fellow  crawled  out  of  the  bottomless  pit 
of  humanity  and  told  me.  Nicholas  Bok- 
sky; that's  his  name.  A  scoundrel,  a 
peddler;  a  shabby,  hoarse- voiced,  fish-eat- 
ing son  of  Siberia.  He  told  me,  and  he's 
on  his  way  here  now  with  the  note.  I 
ran  on  ahead,  because  I  thought  the  mes- 
sage might  be  something  about  that  hold- 
up"." 

At  that  moment  the  second  in  the  search 
for  Lysander  Mulverhill  was  ushered  in. 

Moffit  leaped  from  his  chair.  "Hey, 
you  sandwich-biting  politician,     a     little 
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while  ago  you  insinuated  that  I  garroted 
your  shrunken  master  in  order  to  obtain 
his  vile  documents.    Let  me  tell  you " 

"Gently,  friend/'  Lysander  admonished. 

"Yes,  gently,"  chirped  Boksky.  "Keep 
him  further  back,  Mr.  Mulverhill." 

"But  the  little "  Moffit  again  ex- 
ploded. 

"Backward  for  you,"  snickered  Boksky, 
sidling  to  the  other  side  of  Mulverhill. 

"Give  him  a  chance!" 

"But  the  little " 

"Sit  down,  both  of  you."  Mulverhill 
set  the  example. 

The  three  sat;  Moffit  leaned  forward  in 
his  chair.  "The  little  bog-trotter  out  of 
purgatory,  Satan's  bell-hop,  comes  here 
■with  a  message,  and,  while  he  is  bearing 
it,  at  the  very  time,  he  dares  to " 

"Be  careful,"  said  Lysander. 

"I  did  not  say  it  was  you,"  Boksky 
stated. 

"Well,  wrhat  did  you  say?" 

"I  said  1  just  thought  it  might  have 
been  vou." 

"Well,  what  the " 

"Now,  that  is  all  right,"  interrupted 
Lysander.  "He  merely  thought  it  was 
you.  And  so  it  might  have  been.  It 
might  have  been  anybody.  Mr.  Boksky, 
in  his  own  way,  put  two  and  two  together 
and " 

"And  I  want  to  tell  him  that  I'm  not 
four." 

"Well  and  good.  Proceed,  Mr.  Bok- 
sky." 

Boksky  felt  in  his  coat  pocket,  but  was 
not  successful  in  plucking  forth  what  he 
wanted. 

"I  guess  I  can't  find  it  with  my  gloves 
on,"  he  said,  and  then  he  pulled  one  off. 

Boksky  extracted  from  his  pocket  a  mass 
of  old  letters,  memorandums,  newspaper 
clippings,  and  after  pompously  licking  his 
thumb  three  times  to  accelerate  the  shuf- 
fling, singled  out  the  letter  addressed  to 
his  host. 

"Correspondence  for  you,"  he  stated, 
handing  over  the  envelope  and  taking  his 
hat  in  both  hands. 

"Any  answer?"  asked  Moffit. 

"Mr.  Mulverhill  may  answer  at  his  lei- 
sure," replied  Boksky,  with  a  fine  man- 
ner. The  two  looked  at  one  another  ques- 
tion ingl  v. 

"Boksky,"  Moffit  grunted,  "I  have  al- 


ways recognized  your  talents,  and  I  pre- 
dict a  great  future  for  you." 

"My  family  were  always  well  off,"  Bok- 
sky said. 

"Well,  you  look  it.  I  knew  you  came 
from  good  stock.  That  was  one  of  the 
questions  I  did  not  have  to  ask.  How 
much  did  you  pay  for  that  polka-dot? 
What?  It  looks  like  a  dollar  and  a  half 
tie,  Boksky.  I'll  bet  you  made  them 
come  to  terms.  They've  got  to  take  stock 
of  themselves  when  they  see  you  coming, 
eh,  Bok.  ?" 

They  both  looked  to  Mulverhill. 

"I'll  reply  to  this  very  soon,  Mr.  Bok- 
sky." 

"All  right,  gentlemen.  I  bid  you  good- 
day.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  urgent  busi- 
ness, or  I  would  stay  longer.     Good-bye." 

When  the  two  were  alone,  Moffit  rolled 
a  cigarette  with  over-flowing  unconcern. 

"There  is  nothing  in  the  letter  relating 
to  our  little  escapade,"  said  Mulverhill. 

Moffit  waited  for  more.  Nothing  more 
was  forthcoming,  except  that  Lysander 
asked  if  he  might  make  the  other  a  seltzer 
sour. 

"I  hear  no  objection  to  the  seltzer  sour," 
replied  Moffit.  "The  ayes  seem  to  have  it ; 
the  ayes  have  it;  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  secretary  will  please  take  note." 

Soon  after  taking  his  seltzer  sour,  Mof- 
fit took  his  leave,  with  his  disappointment. 

The  contents  of  the  letter  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Mr.  Lysander  Mulverhill :  Dear  Sir — 
Mr.  Elisha  Hopwood  instructs  me  to  the 
effect  that  I  hereby  take  pleasure  in  ex- 
tending to  you  his  cordial  invitation  to 
dinner  at  his  50th  street  residence,  the 
evening  of  Tuesday,  the  nineteenth  of  this 
month,  at  which  time  matters  of  consider- 
able import,  political  and  personal,  may 
come  up  for  discussion. 

"In  these  times,  the  names  of  Dingley 
Creed,  Erskine  Hample  and  Jonathan 
Faraday  are  conspicuous  among  the  others 
for  their  Presidential  possibilities  before 
the  coming  nominating  convention.  Agree- 
ably to  this,  Mr.  Hopwood  has  sent  invi- 
tations, besides  to  yourself,  to  Miss  Emily 
Creed,  Miss  Olive  Hample,  Miss  Honora 
Faraday,  and  Mr.  Anthony  Bruges. 

"At  the  proper  time,  Mr.  Hopwood  may 
have  something  to  relate  which  will  re- 
quire the  supreme  attention  of  all  those 
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present,  and  which  may  depend  entirely 
on  the  acceptance  of  all  the  invitations 
mentioned. 

"Trusting  to  be  honored  with  your  note 
of  acceptance,  I  am, 

Faithfully  yours 
Stanley  Mears,  Secretary." 

Lysander  pocketed  the  letter.  Honora 
expected  him  that  evening.  Since  that 
emotional  midnight,  he  had  visited  her  on 
the  day  following. 

How  that  night  had  been  the  climax 
of  their  thoughts  was  manifest  in  the 
silence  that  descended  upon  them  when 
the  word,  the  three  words,  of  love,  had 
come  forcefully  from  Honora's  lips.  Then 
the  two  people  relaxed  into  quietude.  The 
soul  energies  of  the  lovers  leading  up  to 
that  straining  episode  left  little  or  noth- 
ing to  be  said  that  night.  No  sentiments 
of  the  past  were  cited ;  no  prospects  for  the 
future,  fancied.  The  scene  was  too  thrill- 
ing to  be  eked  out  then  and  there  with 
other  words  or  even  another  caress.  They 
stared  at  each  other  and  closed  with  good- 
night. Even  good-night  was  verbose  and 
difficult. 

Upon  the  next  day  they  walked  along 
the  Hudson  river.  Returning  to  her  home, 
and  upon  leaving,  he  asked,  "Is  it  true, 
my  memory  of  last  night?" 

To  which  she  answered,  "It  was  true." 

"And  we  are  to  be  lovers  ?" 

"Yes,  Lysander." 

Upon  the  present  evening  thither  dubi- 
ously he  directed  his  cabby,  after  the  queer 
invitation  from   Elisha   Hopwood. 

She  was  gowned  in  pale  green  satin,  the 
fullness  of  its  drapery  bound  at  one  side 
with  a  panel  of  woven  silver. 

There  was  still  in  these  two  godlike 
moderns  the  aspect  of  a  challenge.  Slowly, 
as  if  cautiously,  their  hands  met.  Their 
hearts  may  have  given  twenty  beats  from 
the  moment  he  took  her  palm,  until,  with 
chins  resting  on  clasped  hands,  lips  met 
passion. 

"Lysander,"  she  said  at  once,  after  they 
were  seated,  "I  am  not  to  be  the  comedian 
in  love.  I  am  not  to  be  skillful,  coy  and 
full  of  whims.  Having  told  you  as  I  did, 
the  telling  will  ever  be  before  me.  You 
will  not  have  to  woo  me  a  thousand  times 
and  win  me  out  of  a  thousand  moods.  You 
have  already  done  that  much.     You  will 


not  expect  those  myriad  affections  that  a 
woman  uses  deliciously  to  nag  her  lover's 
heart.  What  I  am  is  yours,  and  what  that 
is  you  shall  know  as  you  find  me,  and,  hav- 
ing found,  you  will  never  have  cause  to 
doubt  or  mystify.  Tell  me,  is  that  too 
crude  a  passion?  Will  you  think  me  too 
barbarous,  possessed  with  too  little  of  the 
subtle?  Would  you  rather  a  woman  with 
arts  in  every  turn  of  her  smile,  with  a 
hundred  meanings  in  her  eyes  and  who 
can  pose  for  all  manners  of  doubt?" 

"No,  my  Honora,  it  was  those  glowing 
elemental  depths  in  your  eyes  that  first 
made  me  say,  'Here  is  a  woman  with  a 
great  soul;  greatly  it  causes  wonder,  and 
wonderful  in  that  it  is  sheerly  of  one  qual- 
ity. Your  form  and  color  are  mystery 
sufficient  for  me.  Those  wiles  you  speak 
of  may  become  another,  who  has  learned 
her  love-making  from  soubrettes  in  a 
theatre,  and  they  may  please  a  tinsel  man. 
But  you  will  never  have  to  refuse  me  a 
kiss  to  make  me  want  the  more." 

"Love  begins  with  kissing,  and  kissing 
overfeeds  love  till  it  sickens  and  turns 
away." 

"Not  overfed;  but  say,  rather,  over- 
drunk. For  drinking  does  not  quench  the 
thirst — as  thus — but  makes  the  amorous 
drunkard  plead  for  more." 

"Listen,"  she  said,  "and  I  shall  tell  you 
a  story,  and  when  I  have  finished,  do  not 
answer  unless  you  do  not  understand  me: 

"There  was  a  woman  among  whose 
friends  were  several  artists,  each  of  whom 
had  nainted  a  picture  of  Cupid.  They 
came  to  her,  each  with  his  masterpiece, 
and  requested  that  she  decide  which  pic- 
ture represented  most  aptly  the  God  of 
Love.  They  led  her  to  a  throne  and  put 
in  her  hand  a  wreath,  which  she  was  to 
bestow  upon  the  worthiest.  Where  she  sat 
she  examined  their  paintings  over  and 
over  again,  that  she  might  make  no  error 
of  judgment.  And  she  hesitatingly  se- 
lected the  best  as  she  studied  them,  and 
was  putting  forth  the  wreath  upon  it,  when 
!o !  there  entered  another  artist  with  a 
canvas.  When  she  looked  upon  that  Cupid 
she  swooned ;  and  when  she  awoke  she  was 
weeping." 

Thus  Honora  ended  the  tale,  and  .Lysan- 
der took  her  hand  in  his. 

After  a  while  she  said,  "Love  is  not  an 
exact   science :    but    the    world     of      our. 
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friends  may  view  it  as  such  and  censure 
me  We  must  not  value  their  crtiicism, 
nor  must  you  think,  Lysander,  that  I, 
who  have  changed  once,  will  ever  change 
again." 

"No/1  he  answered,  "you  have  not 
changed.  You  but  mistook  another  for 
me." 

Before  leaving,  he  showed  her  the  letter 
from  Hopwood.     She  had  received  a  like. 

"Let  us  attend,"  said  Lysander.  "This 
man  is  interesting.  He  is,  I  am  informed, 
one  of  the  most  sagacious  citizens  of  mod- 
ern times ;  also  a  member  of  many  collab- 
orating clubs.  He  will  certainly  offer  a 
startling  idea." 

"Do  you  know  that,  in  addition  to  his- 
other   accomplishments,  he  is     a     lady's 
man  ?" 

"That  did  not  occur  to  me  ?" 

"He  is.  He  has  all  the  patter  of  a 
woman's  charms  at  the  tip  of  his  antique 
tongue.  He  seldom  meets  a  woman  with- 
out cataloging  for  her  her  various  beauties 
and  does  not  fail  to  mention  how  they  af- 
fect him  psychologically." 

"Psychologically.  He  had  better  be 
studying  epitaphs.  What  was  his  attitude 
towards  you?" 

"It  was  but  half  an  attitude.  I  was 
with  Amanda  Dalgren,  at  the  Creeds, 
when  he  took  a  chair  beside,  and  plied  us 
with  compliments  in  common.  He  offered 
to  marry  either  of  us  and  promised  to 
favor  the  one  who  would  reply  first. 
Amanda  accepted  him,  but  broke  off  the 
engagement  five  minutes  later,  claiming 
that  she  had  thought  him  a  young  man, 
which  pleased  him  mightily." 

"Will  your  parents  have  any  objection, 
or  will  sundry  parents  have  any  negative 
to  put  upon  this  dinner  ?" 

"I  have  Lold  mine  that  the  adventure 
will  be  interesting  as  a  visit  to  the  interior 
of  the  pyramids,  and  that  you  would 
doubtless  be  a  whole  nation  of  strength  at 
my  side.  They  have  not  yet  decided.  I 
would  like  to  go  with  you.  Still,  a 
mother's  love  is  wide  enough  range  in 
which  to  partake  of  all  the  pleasures  that 
may  be." 

"Something  tells  me,"  said  Lysander, 
"that  we  shall  witness  a  novel  perform- 
ance on  Tuesday  the  nineteenth." 

And  only  that  day  his  curiosity  went  on 
unappeased. 


CHAPTER  xiv. 

In  the  wide  perspective  of  Elisha  Hop- 
wood's  reception  hall  the  men  and  wo- 
men made  small  figures  when  viewed  from 
its  distant  doorway.  There  were,  as  yet, 
four — Emily  Creed,  Olive  Hample,  Bru- 
ges and  Hopwood.  Close  to  the  satur- 
nine Bruges  dawdled  the  slender,  pale 
Miss  Hample,  with  head  as  daintily  hued 
as  a  white  opal,  while  the  dark  little 
daughter  of  the  Flour  Senator  bestowed 
her  attentions  upon  the  diminutive  host. 

It  is  the  autumn  of  the  year,  crimson 
and  bronze  and  golden  in  the  far  forests. 
In  the  cities  there  are  no  seasons,  intrin- 
sically. It  is  always  the  same — splendor. 
True,  in  the  daylight,  the  changing 
weathers  of  the  twelfthmonth  show  in 
.brighter  or  duller  vestments  of  the  men 
and  women.  Women  especially,  at  sum- 
mer flourish  in  white  and  pink  and  blue. 
At  night,  which  is  the  time  when  we  are 
most  ourselves,  we  are  unchangeably  gay, 
jeweled,  gleaming  in  a  sort  of  perpetual 
spring  time  that  burns  from  the  chan- 
deliers. 

The  art  and  wealth  of  ages  were  com- 
pressed in  Hopwood's  walls,  dangled  in 
his  tapestries  and  beamed  in  the  eyes  of  his 
statues. 

The  golden  portierres  were  drawn  aside, 
displaying  Lysander  Mulverhill  and  Hon- 
ora  Faraday.  Level  atop  their  tall  forms 
were  his  bronze-red  hair  and  hers  black. 
Nature  as  well  as  love  designed  these  two 
to  stand  side  by  side. 

"My  God,  how  beautiful  you  are !"  ex- 
claimed Hopwood. 

"And  you  are  just  as  charming  as 
ever."  said  Honora. 

"Ah,  do  not  be  hard  on  me,"  he  pleaded. 
"You  were  my  first  and  only  love.  So  I 
told  every  one.  Fell  in  love  at  seventy; 
didn't  I  ?  Ha !  ha  !  Fell  in  love  at  sev- 
enty." He  arose  trembling  from  his 
chair.  "And  you  are  more  beautiful  to- 
day.    More  beautiful  than  ever." 

"Hopwood,"  said  Lysander,  "you  are 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  little  monkeys 
in  New  York.  You  have  but  one  fault, 
a  pardonable  one,  vanity."  He  laid  his 
hand  on  the  old  man's  head.  "And  you 
look  like  a  little,  old-time  beau — still 
surviving.  By  Jove,  I  believe  you  have 
rouge  on  your  face.     You  smooth-skulled 
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old  sinner,  with  two  patches  of  white  hair 
remaining  behind  your  ears,  and  rouge 
on  your  cheeks.  Naughty  boy !  No  won- 
der the  ladies  cannot  resist  you!" 

"You  savage !"  thinly  shouted  the  old 
man.  "You  impudent  young  scapegrace. 
But  I  like  you  for  it.  I  admire  you,  too. 
You  are  the  very  kind  for  Hopwood.  You 
are  a  Hopwood  man  out  and  out.  Take 
your  hand  off  my  head,  you  handsome 
scoundrel." 

"It  makes  a  jolly  handful,"  said  Ly- 
sander,  releasing  the  embarrassed  host; 
"but  let  us  have  an  end  of  compliments. 
If  you  will  pardon  the  mention  of  it,  they 
were  not  in  the  invitation,  and  we  do  not 
wish  any  more  than  is  due  us." 

"Won't  you  first  let  us  all  join  in  with 
a  bit  of  praise  for  Miss  Faraday?"  asked 
Emily  Creed.  "I  had  the  words  ready, 
but  Mr.  Hopwood  would  not  pause  for 
me." 

ccYou  are  the  last  comers,"  said  Bru- 
ges, "and  the  guests  of  all.  We  all  as- 
sume the  right  of  celebrating  your  en- 
trance with  our  admirations." 

"We  submit;  but  may  retaliate  later," 
said  Honora. 

"Why,  you  are  all  babies  to  me,"  de- 
clared Hopwood.  "And  I  should  act  as 
I  like  on  that  score.  I  should  take  you 
all  in  my  lap  and  give  you  pennies.  But 
let  us  go.  This  always  was  my  unlucky 
room.  Let  us  go  where  knife  and  fork 
are  gods.     He,  he,  he,  ha !" 

They  followed  the  decrepit  little  pluto- 
crat to  the  Court  of  Digestion,  where 
they  made  a  picturesque  if  not  entirely 
brilliant  six. 

Hopwood's  chair  was  a  sort  of  throne, 
at  the  base  of  which  was  a  step  to  accom- 
modate his  otherwise  dangling  feet.  The 
back  was  surmounted  with  a  carved  wood 
crown  and  set  with  mother-of-pearl.  The 
seat  and  back  were  upholstered  with  pur- 
ple velvet.  Against  the  purple,  his  buff 
head  occasionally  rested. 

Each  guest  found  at  place  the  favor  of 
a  golden  mirror,  and  while  expressing 
their  various  vanities  in  using  it,  Hop- 
wood  cried  out: 

"You  do  not  ask  what  favor  I  have  pre- 
pared for  myself.  Look!  The  best  of 
all.    In  it  I  can  see  the  past." 

The  mounting  of  his  mirror  was  similar 
to  the  others,  but  in  place  of  the  glass 


was  a  portrait  of  himself  as  a  youth. 

"See!  I  bettered  you  all,"  he  giggled 
again.  "Be  ashamed,  all  of  you.  Out- 
witted by  an  old  man.  He,  he — ha,  ha! 
You  know,  they  say  'Age  before  beauty.' 
But  this  portrait  is  proof  that  with  me, 
beauty  did  come  before  age.  Gaze  upon 
it,  my  friends.  It  was  painted  by  a 
cousin  of  the  Duchess  of  York,  on  a  piece 
of  ivory  presented  to  her  for  the  pur- 
pose by  the  Maharajah  of  Jeypore,  fifty 
years  ago,  and  you  have  the  word  of  my 
deceased  mother  that  the  work  might  have 
been  more  beautiful  and  still  not  flatter- 
ing." 

"Oh,  why  was  I  not  your  contemporary 
fifty  years  ago?"  asked  Emily  Creed,  ec- 
statically, as  she  held  the  portrait  in  her 
short  brown  hands. 

"Ah,  my  girl,  you  would  have  been 
too  small  to  elbow  through  the  women 
that  surrounded  me  in  those  years." 

"I  should  have  fought  and  scratched," 
she  replied,  handing  the  bawble  to  An- 
thony Bruges. 

"Mulverhill,"  said  Bruges,  "it  is  well 
that  you  and  I  were  reserved  for  a  later 
and  less  fastidious  day." 

"I  think  it  is  well.'"' 

"Superb,"  whispered  Olive  Hample. 

"A  face  artistic  enough  to  have  made 
such  a  portrait  himself,"  said  Lysander. 

"Yes,  yes,"  gurgled  Hopwood.  "I  had 
the  instincts.  I  might  have  been  an  ar- 
tist with  less  cares  in  my  young  head. 
I  am  sorry  now  that  I  did  not  devote  at 
least  a  tenth  of  my  life  to  art." 

"That  hair  alone  must  have  made  the 
women  scream  with  delight,"  said  Honora. 

"Believe  me,  they  did  scream,"  said 
Hopwood.  "But  now,  to  ourselves.  To 
myself.  Youth  and  beauty  are  about  me, 
the  skeleton  at  the  feast."  He  became 
serious  suddenly.  "No;  I  did  not  mean 
that.  I  beg  my  own  pardon.  I  am  the 
gayest  of  the  gay,  and  the  fairest  of  the 
fair.  That's  the  philosophy.  Never  grow 
old,  say  I.  The  good  die  young;  and  I 
swear  I  will." 

Hopwood  was  still  young  at  the  arrival 
of  the  punch,  and  still  younger  at  the 
oysters.  He  lost  several  more  years  over 
the  bouillon.  Still  younger  and  nimbler 
at  the  salad;  and  his  fish  must  have 
been  angled  from  the  fountain  of  youth. 
At  the  horn  of  plenty  in  charlotte  russe 
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he  partook  of  another  rejuvenation.  With 
the  pigeon  in  almonds,  he  flew  back  sev- 
eral summers;  aud  with  the  old-style 
roast  brought  in  by  the  cook,  he  scampered 
further  down  the  vista  of  time.  Over  the 
frozen  berries  he  was  a  youth  again.  And 
at  the  black  coffee  he  was  very  young  in- 
deed;  so  that  he  took  himself  quite  seri- 
ously, and,  after  a  short  introductory,  in 
which  he  hinted  at  the  infinite  wisdom 
of  things  unobvious,  came  to  his  point. 

"All  of  us,"  he  declared,  resting  his 
palm  on  the  table,  are  well-proportioned 
in  the  aims  and  ambitions  of  the  world. 
Some  of  us  choose  one  method  and  some 
another.  Whatever  is  for  our  good  we 
desire,  and  what  hinders  us  we  relinquish. 
Some  of  to  a  more  or  less  extent."  In 
this  cautious  abstraction,  his  tones  were 
thinly  oratorical. 

"One  may  criticise  another;  the  other, 
the  one ;  I,  you ;  you,  me.  Howbeit,  /each 
of  us  stands  before  the  others  as  an  ex- 
ple  of  fate.  I  should  say,  of  what  Fate 
may  be  good  enough  to  award  us.  Am  I 
clear?  I  mean  that  each  person  may  or 
may  not  be  to  some  other  just  as  they  two 
see  fit  to  engage." 

He  eyed  his  guests  suspiciously,  pausing 
long  enough  at  each  to  assure  himself 
of  attention. 

"Now,"  he  continued,  "there  are  cer- 
tain things  in  this  world  that  are  not  for 
all  of  us ;  honors  insufficient  to  go  around. 
Occasionally  Fate  offers  them  and  we  re- 
fuse. That  is  a  matter  to  adjust  with 
ourselves;  each  for  himself.  And  to  the 
ladies,  I  say,  each  for  herself.  Ladies 
first. 

"We  live  in  a  vast  country,  of  which 
most  of  us  know  very  little.  Few  of  us 
have  dealt  with  it  at  large.  At  the  head 
of  this  vast  enterprise  is  an  office  with 
which  all  of  you  are  familiar  by  name. 
Perhaps  one  of  you  will  soon  know  it  more 
in  particular.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the 
White  House  is  in  Washington,  and  some 
one  must  live  in  it.  And  in  all  the  land 
could  be  found  a  female  inhabitant  no 
worthier  than  might  be  selected  from  the 
three  of  my  feminine  guests  here  and 
now. 

"I  shall  not  tell  you  how  such  selection 
could  be  made  by  me;  that  is  my  little 
secret.  But,  the  man  at  whom  Elisha 
Hopwood  points  an  affirmative  finger  will 


be  the  man  captured  by  our  party  for  the 
seat  of  honor  at  the  next  inaugural.  He 
may  be  the  father  of  one  of  you  three 
young  women.  He  may  be  another.  That 
is  for  you  to  choose. 

"Here  is  a  subject  for  your  minds. 
With  you,  I  shall  make,  at  your  pleas- 
ures, a  secret  compact.  Now,  listen  in 
silence.  I  can  make  the  President  of  this 
country.  For  he  that  is  named  by  my 
party,  the  country  is  full  aware,  will  be 
elected.  And  I  shall  confer  the  distinc- 
tion upon  the  father  of  my  wife." 

After  this  astonishing  statement,  he 
asked  the  women's  permission  to  light  a 
cigar. 

"You  may  if  we  may  have  a  cigarette," 
said  Emily  Creed. 

These  were  passed  to  the  two  men,  and 
soon  were  also  between  the  long  pale  fin- 
gers of  Olive  Hample  and  the  plump  lit- 
tle brown  claws  of  Emily  Creed. 

Hopwood  resumed,  after  blowing  a  long 
thin  streamer  of  smoke,  which  he  seemed 
to  have  inhaled  as  life. 

"I  am  favorably  disposed  towards  all  of 
you,"  he  said;  "but  I  desire  to  know  what 
you  think  of  me.  I  can,  if  I  wish,  make 
this  presidency  a  lottery,  the  winner  to  be 
the  father  of  one  of  you  three  young  wo- 
men. Or,  on  the  other  hand,  I  can  throw 
the  prize  to  another  who  is  without  daugh- 
ter for  the  grace  of  his  presidential  house. 
1  would  like  to  see  a  charming  young  wo- 
man in  the  White  House,  and  further  I 
desire  to  be  her  husband.  I  may  even 
make  so  bold  as  to  say  that  neither  of  yon 
two  young  gentlemen  would  dislike  being 
the  son-in-law  of  a  president.  In  that 
event,  I  shall  give  you  equal  chance  with 
myself. 

"To  be  brief,  let  us  each  write  our 
names  on  a  slip  of  paper  and  cast  them 
into  a  jar.  The  first  woman's  name 
drawn  out  is  to  be  awarded  my  partisan- 
ship of  the  sire  thereof.  The  first  man 
whose  name  is  drawn  is  to  be  her  husband. 
To  repeat :  the  first  name  written  by  a 
woman  to  be  given  the  nomination;  the 
second,  if  a  man,  to  be  given  the  daugh- 
ter. 

"That  is  the  game  at  which  we  are 
playing  to-day.  Some  play  the  thorough- 
breds;  some  the  cards;  some,  blind  man's 
buff;  some,  button,  button,  who  has  the 
button — for   money,    kisses    and    forfeits... 
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We  have  a  nobler  sport.  It  is  a  game  I 
invented  myself;  a  game  that  without  me 
cannot  be  played.  Here  is  old  Elisha 
Hopwood,  the  most  resourceful  man  in  the 
country.  He  invites  you  to  play  with 
him.  Do  you  dare?  Are  you  sufficiently 
high-souled  to  enter  with  me?  Listen 
yet  awhile. 

"Marriage  is  said  to  be  a  lottery;  fame 
is  but  a  trick.  I  bid  you  to  this  lottery 
and  this  fame,  and  I  shall  make  the  con- 
ditions such  that  unless  you  win  the  prize 
you  play  for,  you  surrender  none  of  your 
rights.  She  whom  a  man  wins,  wins  the 
presidential  chair  for  her  daddy,  the  nom- 
ination to  be  guaranteed  by  me  under 
such  conditions,  for  the  carrying  out,  as 
you  shall  name.  Let  us  go  to  the  picture 
gallery,  where  you  may  talk  over  the  mat- 
ter without  my  presence." 

The  silent  guests  accompanied  him  to 
the  Hall  of  Art,  where  Hopwood  dis- 
creetly left  them  and  hobbled  to  his  private 
office. 

For  a  few  moments  no  one  spoke;  then 
Lysander  and  Honora  wandered  off  to  a 
seat. 

"One  of  the  old  man's  accomplishments, 
and  one  that  we  have  overlooked,  is  in- 
sanity," Lysander  observed.  "But  the 
worst  of  it  is,  I  believe,  as  I  am  informed, 
that  he  can  do  as  he  says.  He  can  write 
out  that  nomination  as  he  could  a  check." 

"Yet,"  said  Honora,  "I  doubt  that  he 
could  make  a  woman  wife  as  easily  as  he 
could  make  a  man  president.  She  would 
be  to  him  no  more  than  was  the  Shunam- 
mite  maiden  to  King  David  when  put  to 
his  bed  to  keep  him  warm." 

"Still,  there  may  be  more  than  one 
who  would  assume  the  task,  at  the  re- 
ward." 

"I  think  the  little  Creed  would  make 
the  most  serviceable  pretty  furnace  for 
him.  He  should  propose  to  her  outright. 
And  you  do  say  he  can  fulfill  his  boast?" 

"He  can,  if  any  one.  This  much  I  have 
seen,  to  know  that  the  multitudinous 
political  handshake  narrows  down  to  the 
grasp  of  one  man;  or,  at  most,  a  few. 
Hopwood  is  the  center  of  that  few.  At 
this  time  he  domineers  his  party." 

It  was  not  long  before  Hopwood  re- 
turned. 

"Well,  my  friends,"  he  proceeded,  "we 
shall  not  argue  the  matter.     You  are  not 


children.  You  know  your  minds.  Do 
you  accept  my  offer?" 

He  looked  first  at  the  long-waisted, 
anaemic  Olive  Hample.  She  barely 
quivered. 

This  was  followed  by  a  silence  that 
seemed  to  roll  to  the  uttermost  confines 
of  the  land  and  back,  before  she  should 
speak. 

"I  accept,"  she  declared,  leaning  back 
with  a  blush,  and  trembled  about  the 
mouth. 

"Ha !  Spoken  as  a  true  daughter  of  the 
Republic.  Such  women  are  in  history." 
And  Hopwood  did  his  best  to  smile,  gra- 
ciously at  first,  in  compliment  to  her,  and 
then  weakly  in  expectance  of  the  others. 

He  turned  to  Emily  Creed. 

"Yes,"  she  whispered,  deep  in  her 
throat. 

"Good !     And  my  dear  friend  Bruges  ?" 

"I  shall  place  my  r.cme  in  the  jar  and 
abide  the  outcome." 

Hopwood  now  approached  the  two 
others. 

"We  shall  remain  as  spectators,  if  we 
may,"  answered  Honora  Faraday. 

Hopwood  clenched  both  fists.  "Do  you 
mean  to  say  you  refuse?  You  reject  this 
for  your  father?  You  consign  his  chance 
to  the  winds !" 

"I  refuse ;  that  is  all.  I  refuse  to  be  in- 
terested." 

"You  renounce  me  and  your  father's 
honors.  You  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  us  ?"  He  screamed  these  words.  His 
little  body  shook  as  a  flag  in  the  wind. 
Red  came  unevenly  into  his  face,  leaving 
a  greenish-white  hue  behind  the  nostrils. 

"There  is  nothing  more  to  be  said.  Good- 
night," interposed  Lysander. 

"And  thus,"  yelled  Hopwood,  "and  thus 
— what  is  it — thus  you  condemn  the  mo- 
tives of  these  three  honorable  people  that 
have  accepted  my  kindness  ?" 

"I  condemn  no  one.  Their  motives  be 
as  they  may.  Let  us  hear  no  more  of 
it." 

Hopwood  whirled  around  and  supported 
himself  against  a  canvas  landscape,  cough- 
ing horribly. 

"Fiends !  Ingrates !  She  will  not 
have  me.  It  was  she  I  wanted  most  of  all. 
She  was  to  be  for  me.  I  would  have  made 
her  father  first  in  the  land.  It  was  all 
planned   for   her.      I   shall   write   to   her 
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father  and  let  him  know  what  an  un- 
dutiful  daughter  she  is." 

Hopwood's  body  lowered,  as  he  was 
seized  with  another  spasm  of  the  throat, 
and  the  brownish  veins  swelled  on  his 
brow.     Then  he  toppled  over. 

Bruges  caught  him  and  carried  him  to 
a  settee. 

"I'll  ruin  the  ingrates."  Half  his 
words  were  a  squeal  and  half  a  shout,  as 
if  coming  from  two  men.  "I'll  ruin  them. 
I'll  nominate — Give  me  paper.  I'll  send 
the  message  now.  I'll  cut  off  her  hopes. 
Stanley,  Stanley,  Stanley,  where,  oh — 
there  you  are !  Stanley,  bring  me  paper — 
telegrams." 

Stanley  Mears,  having  waited  nearby 
in  his  secretarial  functions,  was  now  gone 
and  returned  in  a  few  moments  with  the 
telegraph  blanks.  Hopwood,  having  mut- 
tered the  meanwhile,  snatched  the  yellow 
pad,  pen  and  ink.  Bending  over  and  us- 
ing the  seat  for  a  desk,  he  dipped  the  pen 
so  furiously  that  the  ink  spilled  over  the 
satin  brocade. 

"Damn  it,"  he  yelled,  "pick  up  that 
ink." 

Mears  lifted  the  half-emptied  bottle  to 
his  master's  pen. 

"Damn  it !  What's  the  matter  with  my 
legs.  My  left  leg  is — I  can't  move  it.  Oh, 
my  leg  and  head !  Give  me  the  telegram. 
Stanley,  hold  me  up,  you  clown.  TSTew 
York' — what  day  is  this  ?" 

He  was  endeavoring  to  write;  but  the 
collapsing  body  required  all  his  might. 

"  'To  Geoffrey  Hall,'  "  he  whimpered  as 
he  wrote.  "Stanley,  you  mind  that  he  gets 
this." 

" ' — care  of  the  Atlantic  Union  Club, 
New  York  City.'     What's  the— no! 

"  'After  consultation,  as     promised     in 

club,  I  request '     How  do  you  spell 

'request?'    Never  mind.    Damn  the  spell- 


ing!" 

Mulverhill  and  Bruges,  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  leaned  eagerly  over  the  convul- 
sing writer. 

"  ' — request  you  to '  " 

Bruges,  straining  to  catch  the  written 
word,  grasped  Mulverhill's  wrist  with  all 
excited  and  unthinking  strength. 

a  ' — you  to  nominate '  " 

Stanley  Mears  asked  them  to  hold  away ; 
but  the  two  men  did  not  hear  him. 

"  ' — nominate — '  " 

Mulverhill  and  Bruges  sighed  after  the 
suspended  animation,  as  they  read  the 
nominee;  then  straightened  away. 

"I  guessed  as  much,"  said  Bruges. 

Hopwood  signed  his  name,  ending  with 
a  nourish  that  cut  jaggedly  and  inkily 
through  the  yellow  paper. 

Then  he  fell  back  unconscious. 

Within  forty-eight  hours  every  daily 
paper  in  the  United  States  heralded  the 
name  that  Elisha  Hopwood  had  scribbled 
while  kneeling  on  the  floor  and  writhing 
over  the  brocaded  settee.  Every  district 
meeting  of  his  party  became  wildly  vocif- 
erous over  That  Name,  though  some  of 
the  adherents  had  but  vaguely  heard  of  it 
before. 

Elisha  Hopwood  was  still  unconscious. 
In.  a  few  days  he  was  dead.  But  That 
Name  had  gone  forth,  and  Elisha's  friends 
were  unanimous  for  it.  In  the  summer, 
the  convention  took  it  like  fanatics.  In 
the  speech  of  the  nominator,  a  half  hour 
went  before  the  enunciation  of  That  Name 
— and  a  half  hour  of  applause  followed  it. 

In  November,  millions  of  people  re- 
mained out  of  doors  late  at  night  to  read 
the  victorious  counting  of  votes  for  That 
Name.  After  midnight,  millions  of  necks 
were  stiff  from  holding  up  toward  the  bul- 
letins. And  on  the  morrow,  the  country 
knew  That  Name  as  its  next  president. 


(To  be  Continued.) 


AS    A    DREAM    IN    THE    NIGHT 


BY    J.     Hi     ROCKWELL 


A  FEW  YEAES  AGO  there  ex- 
isted in  a  fertile  and  lovely  quar- 
ter of  the  Hawk  Eye  State  an 
English  colony.  It  comprised 
a  considerable  group  of  people  from  the 
British  Isles  with  no  other  cohesiveness 
than  their  common  nationality.  They 
had  no  character,  no  fad,  no  social  theory, 
no  ultimate  object  save  the  perfectly  natu- 
ral one  of  remaining  as  stubbornly  British 
as  the  breezes  of  Iowa  and  the  Dakotas 
would  permit.  After  a  bit,  however,  the 
Britishness  of  the  solid  block  of  massed 
thousands  began  crumbling  at  the  edges. 
The  lump  shivered,  cracked,  disinte- 
grated; then  the  sound  particles  returned 
unharmed  to  their  native  strata  over  seas, 
leaving  behind  an  insignificant  remnant 
of  recreants,  more  or  less  infected  with 
deadly  Americanism,  to  mark  the  place. 
In  its  decline,  even  as  in  its  heyday,  the 
colony  centre  of  Prairie  City  is  as  worthy 
a  visit  by  the  curious  as  a  Yaquicalpulli  or 
a  social  settlement. 

The  most  thorough  Britisher  in  the  col- 
ony was  Peachy.  He  was  a  mite  of  a  chap. 
Probably  he  put  on  his  first  tail-coat  the 
day  he  shipped  for  the  States.  It  was 
strange  that  he  was  permitted  to  emigrate 
at  all,  for,  though  Prairie  City  was  seized 
as  a  sheepfold  for  portionless  sheep, 
white  as  well  as  black,  Peachy  was  really 
too  pitifully  young.  He  reached  the  farm, 
one  of  a  consignment  of  well-brushed, 
well-tubbed,  sweet-breathed,  athletic 
young  Britons,  fine  samples  of  the  great 
colonizer's  best  goods.  He  took  his  turn 
quietly ;  was  assigned  to  the  pigs,  and  had 
something  to  do  with  the  poultry  section. 

But  when  the  hour  struck,  he  was  in 
the  van  of  the  famous  first  revolt.  He 
had  quailed  in  secret  at  the  handling  of 
a  greasy  slop-pail,  and  he  sickened  when 
he  saw  the  black  mush  of  the  pig  wallow. 
So  it  was  with  extraordinary  cheerfulness 
that  he  forfeited  the  five  hundred  dollar 
fee  deposited  as  security  for  the  conver- 
sion of  an  Eton  lad  into  an  Iowa  farmer. 
With  a  glad  heart  he  fled  stock-raising 
projects  and  the  farm  slops.  He  went  into 
banking,  though  he  knew  well  that  com- 


monplace banking  would  be  looked  upon 
at  home  as  a  great  fall  from  the  romantic 
and  vague  splendor  of  ranching.  The 
depths  of  Peachy 's  desperation  may  be 
measured  by  his  reckless  declaration  that 
"he  did  not  care  a  button  what  they  said 
at  home;  banking  was  cleaner."  So  it 
was,  certainly  cleaner. 

Away  from  the  farm  grit,  he  became 
once  more  a  delight  to  the  eye,  the  very 
essence  of  specklessness  and  the  mould  of 
form  as  he  remembered  it.  His  nails  were 
ever  exquisite,  his  hair  fixed  to  an  exact- 
ness that  was  marvelous,  and  his  infantile 
complexion  had  the  healthy  transparency 
of  a  skin  just  emerged  from  a  steam  soak 
followed  by  a  dash  of  ice-water.  His 
habit  was  always  suited  to  the  occasion. 
Coats  and  trowsers,  it  goes  without  saying,, 
were  London  built.  His  boots,  varnished 
to  the  limits  of  varnish  possibilities,  were 
of  London  pattern.  His  gloves  were  from 
home,  so  were  his  pipes,  so  were  his  sticks, 
his  socks,  his  pajamas,  his  ties,  his  hats. 

But  toilet  punctiliousness,  even  in  Iowa, 
is  a  bearable  weakness.  No  one  liked 
Peachy  the  less  for  his  rubbing  and  his 
scrubbing  and  his  tubbing.  His  other 
idiosyncrasy  was  trying,  however — really 
trying.  His  eternal  keeping  at  it  drew 
growls,  after  a  time,  from  the  most  hide- 
bound Britisher.  It  was  "Home,  home, 
home,"  from  morning  to  night.  Home 
was  good,  and  everything  good  was  at 
home.  If  a  thing  were  unknown  at  home 
it  was  not  worth  knowing.  If  a  thing  was 
not  done  at  home,  it  was  not  fit  to  do. 

When  Peachy  discovered  that  Milwau- 
kee beer  might  be  called  for  in  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the  English  club,  he  paled. 

"Have  a  bottle  of  beer  with  me,  young- 
ster," big  red  Balwig  bawled  out  one  day, 
coming  in  all  hot  and  perspiring. 

"A  bottle  of  what?" 

"Beer." 

"Beer" — grandly.  "I  never  heard  of 
gentlemen  drinking  beer  in  England." 
And  he  actually  stalked  out  of  the  club. 
Nor  did  he  return  for  three  whole  days. 

When  Peachy  had  been  a  Prairie  City 
fixture  for  some  years  he  threw  the  colony 
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y  into  fits  by  marrying.  It  was  not  the  mere 
marrying.  That  was  to  be  expected  from 
so  good  an  Englishman.  But  marrying 
an  American,  actually  an  American,  and 
that,  too,  before  such  a  number  of  exam- 
ples had  been  set  by  his  native  aristocracy ! 
American  alliances  were  not  at  that  time 
thoroughly  approved  at  home.  After  such 
a  falling  off  from  his  self-set  standard,  he 
naturally  rebounded  and  became  more  ag- 
gressively British  than  ever. 

This  is  the  only  way  it  could  ever  be 
accounted  for  that  after  marriage  he  took 
to  polo.  For,  unbelievable  though  it  may 
seem,  Peachy,  the  Englishman,  was  afraid 
of  a  horse.  It  was  pathetic,  though  some 
coarse  minds  found  it  amusing,  to  witness 
his  struggles  to  conceal  his  shameful 
weakness.  He  talked  horse  by  the  hour. 
Be  was  keen  on  the  Derby  and  all  other 
English  races.  He  faithfully  attended 
local  meets,  though  he  loathed  the  dust  and 
smell  of  the  tracks.  But  now,  with  the 
necessity  in  him  for  some  fierce  expression 
of  patriotism,  he  recklessly  took  up  polo 
as  the  most  intensel}*-  British  demonstra- 
tion in  his  power. 

The  young  wife  thought  polo  "jolly 
good  fun/'  She  was  "more  than  de- 
lighted to  see  Peggy  play."  To  the  sur- 
prise of  the  athletes  he  did  fairly  well. 

"That  is,  so-so,"  said  Balwig,  who  was 
polo-mad.  '"'It's  only  that  he's  such  a  lazy 
beggar.  He  doesn't  get  out  half  often 
enough." 

For  the  whole  of  the  first  season,  Peachy 
managed  to  escape  an  exhibition,  but  his 
day  was  bound  to  come.  By  some  irony  of 
fate  it  was  Thanksgiving  Day.  The  Brit- 
ish polo  game  had  been  advertised  in  three- 
foot  letters,  as  big  as  the  day  itself,  as  one 
of  the  celebration's  attractions.  And  on 
the  very  morning,  Culbertson,  the  second 
team's  No.  A,  sprained  his  back  at  a  quiet 
game  of  tennis.  Peachy  would  have  to 
take  his  place.  Kismet !  Peachy  drove  to 
the  polo  ground  in  Mrs.  Peggy's  trap  down 
Main  street,  with  its  wispy  cheesecloth 
decorations,  its  handsome  women,  noisy 
crowds,  red,  white  and  blue  flags,  peanut 
venders,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  regulation 
Thanksgiving  Day  enthusiasm.  He  felt 
unwell ;  he  hated  such  violent  expression 
of  Americanism,  so  un-English.  And 
then,  too,  every  foot  of  the  way  he  was 
distinctly  conscious  of  the  sidlings  of  the 


blue-eyed  calico  mustang,  polo  equipped, 
following  under  the  care  of  his  man. 

At  the  little,  private  club-house  within 
the  ring  he  jumped  out  and  joined  the 
group  of  hurrying,  scurrying  men  and 
nicking  ponies.  Essaying  to  pat  his  own 
animal's  shoulder,  as  she  came  up,  she 
sprang  sideways  from  his  touch. 

"Nervous  as  a  cat,"  he  said,  with  a  queer 
little  laugh.  "This  beastly  row's  hard  on 
you,  old  girl !" 

"She  couldn't  stand  the  hurdy-gurdy, 
sir,"  said  the  groom.  "But  she'll  soon 
steady.    She's  fit  as  a  fiddle,  sir." 

A  few  minutes  later  he  dashed  into  the 
game  with  a  recklessness  that  might  have 
been  brilliancy  or  mere  spirits — or  some- 
thing else.' 

The  two  teams  lined  up  for  the  second 
throw  in,  the  horses  stamping  and  champ- 
ing, the  men  glowing  and  steaming,  and 
again  they  were  off  like  an  eddying  whirl- 
wind, dancing  back  and  forth  between 
the  near  and  far  goals.  And  ever  the 
spotted  mustang  flashed  across  and  across 
the  field,  a  shuttling  streak  of  animated 
light. 

Just  at  the  end  of  the  first  twenty,  and 
not  a  goal  to  either  side,  Peachy  got  in  a 
splendid  backhander  straight  for  the  flags. 
The  ball  whizzed  like  a  white-hot  rocket, 
and  its  shrill  song  drew  a  wild,  enthusi- 
astic response  from  the  spectators. 

"Gad,  look  at  Peachy,"  shrieked  the  men 
at  the  touch  line. 

"Splendid!  Oh,  lovely,"  cried  the  wo- 
men. 

"Gee  whizz,  but  that's  a  daisy  bat !  Slide 
to  home !"  yelled  a  leather-lunged  granger, 
stamping  on  the  dashboard  of  his  wagon. 

"Bully  for  you,  kid!"  panted  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Eeds,  old  Balwig,  as  he  thun- 
dered along  behind.  "Follow  it  up;  fol- 
low it  up !" 

The  }roung  American  wife  stood  rigid  in 
her  cart,  silent,  almost  breathless,  her 
cheeks  crimson,  her  eyes  dewy  with  pas- 
sionate admiration. 

And  then — then  came  that  fatal,  that 
unnecessary  collision.  A  crash,  a  squirm- 
ing tangle  of  white  forms,  a  scattering  of 
riderless  broncos,  a  mingled  swearing  and 
laughing  of  unseated  riders,  the  awe- 
struck stillness,  a  woman's  piercing  bugle- 
note  of  widowed  desolation — and  eternity 
for  Peachy. 


PYRRHA 


BY    H.     M.    KINGERY 


WHILE  THE  experience  I 
have  to  relate  undoubtedly  is 
without  parallel,  my  tale 
shall  be  told  briefly.  Those 
who  desire  to  know  more  of  the  matter  in 
its  scientific  aspect  are  referred  to  my  work 
soon  forthcoming,  whose  title-page  will 
read,  "The  Domestic  and  Social  Life  of 
Ancient  Athens,  from  Sources  Original 
and  exclusive,  by  Henry  Austin,  M.  D., 
A.  I.  A."  In  this  paper  I  shall  deal  only 
with  the  more  personal  side  of  the  affair. 

We  had  been  in  Greece  for  some  months, 
my  wife  and  I.  Our  son  Philip  had  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  the  summer  before, 
and  had  won  a  fellowship  in  the  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens. 
He  had  been  studying  there  for  some  time 
when  the  state  of  his  mother's  health  re- 
quired a  change  of  air,  and  as  I  had  re- 
tired several  years  before  from  the  active 
practice  of  my  profession,  and  had  become 
an  enthusiastic  amateur  in  Greek  litera- 
ture and  antiquities,  we  were  not  long  in 
deciding  to  try  the  mild  climate  of  Hellas. 
We  secured  a  small  but  comfortable  house 
on  the  lower  slopes  of  Lykabettos,  com- 
manding a  fine  view  of  city,  acropolis  and 
sea.  With  this  as  our  point  of  departure, 
we  made  a  leisurely  round  of  the  places  of 
interest,  and  my  son  and  I  went  on  several 
more  extended  excursions  to  various  points 
in  the  Peloponnesus,  to  Delphi  and  as  far 
north  as  Mt.  Olympus  and  the  vale  of 
Tempe,  visiting  historic  spots  in  Boeotia 
on  our  return. 

Our  residence  was  somewhat  isolated, 
having  ample  grounds  bounded  in  the 
rear  by  a  rude  stone  wall.  Near  one  cor- 
ner were  traces  of  an  excavation,  where 
part  of  the  material  of  the  wall  had  been 
obtained — probably  from  an  old  founda- 
tion. One  night  a  fearful  storm,  almost  a 
cloudburst,  descended  upon  us,  and  a  tor- 
rent swept  over  and  through  the  excava- 
tion, changing  its  appearance  completely. 


On  visiting  the  scene  next  day,  I  noticed 
a  piece  of  marble  which  had  been  exposed 
by  the  sweep  of  the  water,  and  stooped  to 
examine  it.  Scraping  away  the  earth,  I 
found  it  was  circular,  about  two  feet  in 
diameter.  It  formed  part  of  a  pavement, 
but  its  shape,  different  from  that  of  its 
neighbors,  and  a  hollow  sound  which  re- 
sulted on  my  tapping  with  my  walking- 
stick,  convinced  me  that  it  must  conceal 
the  entrance  to  some  subterranean  cavity 
— whether  cistern,  cellar  or  tomb  remained 
to  be  seen. 

Alone,  and  without  tools,  of  course  I 
could  not  hope  to  solve  the  problem,  and 
so  I  waited  till  evening,  when  my  son  was 
at  home,  and  together  we  proceeded  to  in- 
vestigate. With  considerable  difficulty  we 
succeeded  in  loosening  and  finally  raising 
the  stone.  As  we  bent  over  the  opening 
thus  disclosed,  a  faint  scent  of  sweet 
spices  greeted  our  nostrils,  and  there  was 
nothing  of  the  damp,  mephitic  odor  we 
should  have  expected  from  a  vault  long 
closed.  A  lantern,  carefully  let  down, 
burned  with  a  steady  light,  and  as  it 
swung  gently  to  and  fro,  we  could  not 
repress  an  exclamation  of  wonder  at  what 
we  saw. 

Procuring  a  light  ladder,  we  both  de- 
scended, and  found  ourselves  in  a  circular 
chamber  with  a  vaulted  roof.  Its  diame- 
ter was  12  feet,  and  its  greatest  height 
about  the  same.  Walls  and  floor  appeared 
to  be  of  the  finest  marble,  so  carefully  laid 
that  no  sign  of  joint  could  be  detected. 
The  air  was  pure,  and  not  a  drop  of  mois- 
ture nor  a  particle  of  dust  had  penetrated, 
so  perfect  was  the  finish  of  the  masonry 
and  the  sealing  of  the  orifice  above. 

But  the  marvel  remains  to  be  told.  At 
one  side,  placed  on  a  radius  of  the  circle, 
with  foot  at  the  center  and  head  near  the 
north  wall,  stood  a  sort  of  bier,  and  on  it 
lay  a  figure  covered  with  soft  drapery. 
"A  tomb!"  we  exclaimed  together;  and  so 
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strong  was  the  instinct — or  habit — of  rev- 
ence  for  the  dead  that  we  both  involun- 
tarily uncovered  our  heads.  In  silence  we 
drew  near,  and  gently  lifted  the  cloth 
which  covered  the  face.  What  a  shock  it 
was!  We  saw  not  the  skull  of  a  fleshless 
skeleton;  not  the  withered  and  shapeless 
features  of  a  nrnmmy;  but  a  fair  young 
face  which  almost  seemed  to  flush  beneath 
our  gaze,  it  was  so  lifelike.  "Can  she  be 
alive?"  whispered  Philip.  I  could  only 
shake  my  head,  yet  the  question,  absurd 
as  it  seemed,  found  an  echo  in  my  own 
mind.  It  did  not  seem  credible  that  such 
a  face  could  belong  to  the  dead;  yet  what 
else  could  it  be? 

Looking  more  closely,  we  saw  that  the 
nostrils  were  closely  sealed,  while  a  linen 
baud  was  drawn  tightly  over  the  lips  so  as 
to  exclude  the  air.  At  the  same  instant  I 
detected  a  small  roll,  apparently  of  parch- 
ment, lying  on  her  bosom.  This  I  eagerly 
seized  and  bore  to  the  light.  It  was  of  the 
skin  of  some  animal,  rather  thin  and  fin- 
ished smooth  for  writing  on  one  side  only. 
The  characters  were  faint  but  discernible. 
They  were  of  a  style,  however,  with  which 
I  was  not  familiar — rude  capitals  unre- 
lieved by  anything  resembling  uncial 
curves.  They  reminded  me  of  some  very 
old  papyrus  manuscripts  I  had  been  al- 
lowed to  examine  once,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  as  old  as  the  third  century 
before  Christ;  but  these  characters  were 
even  ruder  than  those.  Still,  as  I  stud- 
ied the  writing  further,  it  began  to  take 
form,  and  I  recognized  a  word  here  and 
-another  there,  until  at  last  the  general 
tenor  besran  to  dawn  upon  me ;  but  what 
"it  seemed  to  say  was  so  astounding,  so 
incredible,  that  I  doubted  the  evidence  of 
my  eyes.  Later  I  made  a  careful  study 
•of  it  and  here  submit  a  fairly  literal  trans- 
lation : 

"Kallisthenes,  the  son  of  Kallisthenes. 
to  him  whosoever  may  read  these  letters : — 
Know  that  in  this  chamber  a  great  wonder 
has  been  wrought.  I  alone  of  the  men  of 
Athens  have  knowledge  of  this  art,  which 
was  taught  me  by  a  traveler  from  far  be- 
yond  the  Indos,  whose  life  I  had  saved. 
Which  art  I  now  have  used  to  defend  the 
honor  of  our  house.  Pyrrha,  my  daughter, 
forgetting  filial  duty,  has  defied  my  au- 
thority in  the  matter  of  choosing  her  a 
husband.     Wherefore  have  I     determined 


that  she  shall  sleep  until  the  unworthy  ob- 
ject of  her  love  be  dead  or  lost  to  her  by 
marriage.  Should  I  die  before  that  day, 
and  should  any  penetrate  hither  and  find 
her  still  sleeping,  let  him  pause  and  think 
well  whether  it  will  be  for  her  good  to  live 
again.  If  good,  let  him  unstop  her  nose 
and  month,  let  him  wave  gently  over  her 
face  the  fan  which  lies  on  her  bosom,  and 
let  him  say,  'Pyrrha,  egeirai,  egeirai, 
egeArai."  Then,  as  she  opens  her  eyes,  let 
him  press  to  her  lips  the  phial  which  rests 
on  the  bier  at  her  head.  She  will  move 
and  speak,  and  having  taken  a  morsel  of 
meat  and  a  portion  of  wine,  will  be  able 
to  arise  and  walk.  But  I  charge  thee,  who- 
ever thou  art,  that  she  be  not  awakened 
rashly  nor  merely  to  gratify  idle  curiosity, 
else  will  her  curse  and  mine  fall  upon  thee 
and  thy  house,  and  the  Furies  pursue  thee 
forever.  Dated  at  Athens,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  one  hundred  and  third  Olym- 
piad." 

An  astounding  message,  truly !  That  it 
was  genuine  seemed  beyond  the  range  even 
of  the  imagination,  yet  if  it  were  a  hoax 
why  had  such  pains  been  taken  to  render 
its  enjoyment  by  its  contriver  impossible? 
He  was  a  grim  joker,  surely,  who  would  lay 
such  a  trap  for  a  stranger  of  some  un- 
known future  generation.  "Let  us  try  it, 
father,"  said  the  impulsive  Philip.  "It 
can  do  no  harm — though,  of  course,  it  can 
amount  to  nothing."  I  was  averse  to  hav- 
ing a  hand  in  any  such  mummery,  but  at 
last  consented,  feeling  all  the  while  rather 
foolish.  Philip  hastened  to  the  house  and 
brought  his  mother,  who  came  reluctantly, 
having  little  taste  for  such  romantic  ad- 
ventures, and  feeling  loath  to  enter  a  plaoe 
so  uncanny  or  to  countenance  such  folly 
and  sacrilege.  Philip  insisted  on  her  pres- 
ence, however,  for  the  sake  of  the  "strange 
young  lady  in  case  she  did  wake  up." 
"How  would  you  feel  yourself,  mother, 
waking  up  after  a  nap  of  twenty  centuries 
or  so,  and  finding  no  lady  present  to  re- 
lieve your  embarrassment?"  he  asked, 
jokingly. 

All  being  ready  I  removed  the  band 
from  her  mouth  and  unstopped  the  nos- 
trils, then  took  the  fan  and  waved  it 
across  her  face,  gently,  three  times,  with 
each  motion  repeating  the  magic  words 
prescribed ;  while  wife  and  son  stood  by, 
breathless  but  incredulous.     But  the  in- 
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credible  occurred.  A  shiver  ran  through 
the  slender  frame,  a  long  breath  was 
drawn,  and  the  eyes  actually  opened  for 
an  instant.  My  wife  screamed  faintly, 
and  would  have  fallen  but  for  Philip's 
support,  and  I  myself  stared  in  mute  be- 
wilderment at  the  miracle  I  had  wrought. 
Philip  alone  retained  his  presence  of 
mind,  and  whispered:  "The  phial,  father, 
the  phial !"  Mechanically  I  took  and 
opened  it,  and  pressed  it  to  her  lips.  What 
it  was  I  never  learned,  but  a  drop,  falling 
on  my  finger,  produced  a  burning  sensa- 
tion ,  and  left  a  brown  stain  for  several 
days.  The  effect  upon  the  sleeper  was 
magical.  The  dark  eyes  opened  again, 
the  bosom  rose  and  fell  convulsively  for 
some  seconds,  and  then  began  to  heave 
in  regular  respiration.  She  did  not  yet 
appear  conscious  of  our  presence,  but 
judging  from  the  troubled  expression  of 
her  features  and  an  occasional  sob,  ap- 
peared to  be  dwelling  upon  some  unhappy 
scene  in  the  midst  of  which  she  had 
fallen  asleep. 

Suddenly  she  clasped  her  hands  and 
cried  in  a  sweet,  rich  voice :  "0  pater 
emou!" — and  how  our  hearts  bounded  as 
we  heard  this  voice  from  the  dead !  How 
we  strained  our  ears  to  catch  every  sylla- 
ble !  It  was  not  the  modern  Greek  she 
spoke,  with  its  effeminate  softness  and 
too  numerous  e's;  nor  yet  did  she  use  the 
barbarous  Erasmian  pronunciation.  It 
was  broader,  richer,  more  vigorous  than 
the  first,  and  smoother  and  sweeter  than 
the  second.  "Father  mine,"  the  sweet 
voice  went  on,  "be  not  angry.  Truly  do 
I  desire  to  do  thy  will,  but  in  this  one 
thing  I  cannot.  Let  me  live  at  home  with 
thee  all  my  life,  and  never  marry.  I  will 
try  to  forget  my  Demosthenes  if  I  must," 
and  here  her  speech  was  broken  by  a  sob, 
"but  I  cannot,  0,  I  cannot,  give  myself 
to  the  gross  Phaniskos.  Forgive  me  my  one 
disobedience,  father,  and  let  me  be  only 
thy  daughter."  She  seemed  to  listen  in- 
tently, and  then,  hearing  nothing,  looked 
around  and  suddenly  saw  us.  With  a  cry 
of  terror  she  sat  up,  staring  at  us  in  wild 
alarm.  "0,  who  are  these?  What  are 
they?  Where  am  I?  My  father,  save 
me!"  she  cried,  and  then  sank  back,  ex- 
hausted. 

Philip  and  I  were  helpless,  but  fortu- 
nately my  wife,  with  womanly  instinct, 


knew  what  to  do.  Overcoming  her  natu- 
ral repugnance,  she  took  the  tightly 
clasped  hands  in  her  own  and  gently 
stroked  them,  and  very  soon,  by  the  mag- 
netism of  sympathy,  succeeded  in  soothing 
her.  Then  I  addressed  the  stranger.  As 
gently  as  possible  and  in  as  good  Greek 
as  I  could  muster,  I  told  her  we  were 
strangers  who  had  discovered  her  retreat 
by  accident,  and  assured  her  we  were 
friends,  and  wished  nothing  but  to  help 
her.  She  listened  intently,  and  I  saw  she 
followed  me  with  difficulty.  If,  as  the 
parchment  seemed  to  indicate,  she  really 
had  lived  in  the  age  of  Aristotle  and  De- 
mosthenes, my  artificial  pronunciation 
must  have  sounded  very  harsh  and  un- 
couth to  her  sensitive  ear,  and  my  embar- 
rassment and  agitation  served  only  to 
aggravate  the  difficulty. 

Finally  she  spoke  :  "Barbaroi !"  she 
said.  "From  what  strange  land  do  ye 
come  to  Athens?  Whoever  ye  are,  I  pray 
you  call  my  father  hither." 

Deeply  moved,  and  no  less  deeply  trou- 
bled, I  tried  to  explain  that  her  father 
could  not  come  to  her,  and  proposed  that 
she  go  with  us  to  the  house.  She  had  re- 
lapsed almost  intp  a  stupor,  and  yielded 
passively.  With  considerable  difficulty, 
we  succeeded  in  carrying  her  to  the  upper 
air,  and  laid  her  gently  on  a  cot  which 
Philip  brought  hastily  from  the  house. 
Thither  in  silence  we  bore  her,  and  laid 
her  in  the  little  chamber  adjoining  that  of 
my  wife.  There  we  left  the  two  women 
together,  while  Philip  and  I  tried  to  con- 
sult regarding  our  situation  and  plan  our 
further  action. 

Presently  my  wife  came  and  reported 
that  after  a  bath  and  a  light  lunch  our 
guest  had  retired  for  the  night.  The  ir- 
repressible Philip  exclaimed :  "What ! 
Hasn't  she  just  been  sleeping  for  the  last 
2,300  years  or  so?  She  ought  not  to 
close  her  eyes  for  the  next  twenty  or  thirty 
centuries  at  the  very  least."  For  me, 
however,  it  was  becoming  a  matter  too 
serious  for  jest,  and  in  trying  to  solve  this 
new  problem  I  passed  a  sleepless  night. 

At  dawn  my  wife  hastened  to  Pyrrha's 
room,  and  found  her  already  up,  standing 
at  the  open  window  and  gazing  in  speech- 
less bewilderment  at  the  scene  before  her. 
Pointing  to  the  distant  Acropolis,  with  its 
ruined  buildings,  she  poured  forth  a  flood 
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of  eager  questions  of  which  my  wife,  of 
course,  could  not  understand  a  single 
word.  What  she  could  understand  was  the 
amazement  and  terror  depicted  on  the 
poor  girl's  countenance,  and  she  seized  at 
once  on  the  only  possible  means  of  deal- 
ing with  these,  taking  the  unfortunate 
child  in  her  arms  and  mingling  her  own 
tears  with  those  of  the  sufferer.  The  sym- 
pathy between  them  then  and  afterward 
was  very  beautiful.  It  was  marvelous  how 
they  got  on  together  and  divined  each 
other's  meaning  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
neither  could  speak  the  other's  tongue. 
After  a  time  the  girl  recovered  her  self- 
control,  and  they  came  to  the  dining  room 
together.  To  Philip  and  myself,  who  now 
saw  her  for  the  first  time  by  daylight,  it 
was  an  apparition  from  the  world  of  long 
ago.  She  moved  with  a  graceful,  gliding 
step,  and,  with  her  pale,  classic  features 
and  her  white  himation  draped  in  soft 
folds  about  her,  she  suggested  naturally 
the  comparison  whiqh  Philip  expressed  in 
his  sotto  voce  exclamation,  "Thorwald- 
sen's  Hebe,  by  Jove!"  We  greeted  her 
kindly,  and  she  seemed  pleased  at  our  cor- 
diality, but  a  little  surprised  at  our  tak- 
ing her  hand. 

Now  began  her  very  trying  initiation 
into  the  mysteries  of  modern  life.  Our 
food,  our  dishes,  knives  and  forks,  our 
table  manners,  all  were  utterly  strange 
to  her;  yet  by  deft  observation  and  imita- 
tion she  got  through  her  first  meal  with 
us  with  no  signs  of  awkwardness  or  em- 
barrassment. She  was  quiet,  only  giving 
the  necessary  replies  to  my  questions,  and 
evidently  in  a  maze  of  bewilderment. 

After  breakfast  came  the  interview  I 
dreaded.  It  had  been  agreed  that  I  should 
tell  her  all  that  was  necessary,  and  so  I 
led  her  into  our  little  drawing  room  and 
tried  to  begin.  I  spoke  of  the  strange- 
ness of  all  things  about  her  and  asked  if 
she  would  tell  me  of  herself  and  family. 
With  an  evident  effort  she  roused  herself 
and  replied : 

"True,  everything  is  strange.  The 
world  has  been  made  over  while  I  have 
slept.  What  has  happened?  Was  it  an 
earthquake  that  ruined  the  beautiful  tem- 
ple of  the  Virgin  Athene?  Is  not  this 
the  home  of  my  father,  and  this  the  month 
Metageitnion  ?  But  no,  all  is  changed  ! 
The  city  is  new   and  ugly,   my   father's 


house  is  gone,  the  season  is  not  the  same. 
Only  sky  and  sea  and  dear  old  Lykabettos 
are  unchanged.    What  does  it  mean?" 

Then  I  told  her,  with  much  hesitation 
and  pity  for  her  desolation,  how  we  had 
discovered  the  cavern  on  the  day  before, 
had  entered  it,  and,  finding  her,  had  fol- 
lowed her  father's  written  instructions 
and  so  recalled  her  to  life.  <rWas  not  your 
father  called  Kallisthenes?"  I  asked. 

"Was?  He  is.  0,  do  not  tell  me  he 
is  dead.  My  tender  mother  gone,  my 
sister  gone,  my  brother  gone — only  my 
father  left.  He  often  speaks  harshly  to 
me,  but  he  is  all  that  is  left  of  my  blood, 
and  I  love  him.  Surely  he  is  not  dead." 
Much  of  this  had  evidently  been  soliloquy, 
in  unconsciousness  of  my  presence,  but 
now  she  turned  to  me  for  answer. 

It  was  a  painful  task,  but  there  was  no 
alternative.  Gently  as  I  could  I  let  her 
know  the  sad  truth.  She  listened  with 
dumb  terror,  and  when  I  had  ended,  she 
cried,  "0,  do  not  deceive  me  or  mock  me. 
How  could  I  sleep  as  you  say?  Tell 
me,  is  not  this  the  fourth  year  of  the  hun- 
dred and  third  Olvmpiad?"  (that  is,  365 
B.  C.) 

"No,  my  child,  more  than  five  hundred 
Olympiads  have  passed  since  then.  Your 
dreamless  sleep  has  endured  for  many 
generations  of  men.  But  tell  me,  if  you 
will,  what  vou  remember  last  before  you 
slept?" 

"0,  that  dreadful  day!"  she  exclaimed, 
for  my  question  seemed  to  turn  her 
thoughts  in  a  new  direction.  "My  father 
called  me  in  the  morning  and  told  me 
I  was  to  be  married  in  a  month  to  Phanis- 
kos,  who  is  old  and  fat  and  ugly.  I  begged 
him  to  have  pity  and  not  force  me  into 
such  a  marriage.  There  was  another 
whom  I  had  seen,  Demosthenes,  the  son  of 
Demosthenes  the  maker  of  swords" — 
imagine  my  start  at  hearing  this  state- 
ment— "only  four  years  older  than  myself, 
and  0,  so  manly  and  beautiful !  But  he- 
was  poor,  and  my  father  would  not  listen 
to  my  plea  for  him.  At  last,  in  my  des- 
pair. I  openly  defied  my  father,  and  said 
I  would  never  be  the  wife  of  Phaniskos. 
He  listened  without  a  word  untill  had 
finished,  and  then,  fixing  his  eyes  oi  mine 
— those  dreadful  eyes,  that  seem'xl  to 
pierce  me  through  and  through— -he  said,. 
'Silence,  child !     Thou  knowest  not  what 
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thou  sayest.  At  evening  have  another 
answer,  or  perchance  it  may  be  even  as 
thou  sayest."  It  was  a  day  of  fearful 
struggle  and  suspense,  but  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  yield.  At  evening  my 
father  came.  He  was  not  violent,  but 
very  quietly  asked  if  I  were  ready  to  obey. 
On  my  refusal  he  said,  'So  be  it,  then. 
Thou  art  an  undutiful  daughter,  and  1 
will  be  troubled  with  thee  no  more.  I 
shall  not  take  thy  life,  but  thou  shalt 
sleep  till  thy  worthless  lover  shall  be  dead 
or  married:  so,  too,  shalt  thou  escape 
Phaniskos.'  Then  again  his  eyes  sought 
mine,  and  I  felt  my  will  melt  and  droop 
under  the  heat  of  their  burning  gaze.  1 
tried  faintly  to  resist,  but  the  fascination 
was  too  powerful.  I  had  yielded  to  it  be- 
fore, and  now  could  not  withstand  it.  The 
last  words  1  heard  him  utter  were,  'Awake 
when  thou  hearest  the  words,  Egeirai, 
egeirai,  egeirai  thrice  uttered,'  and  1 
knew  no  more  till  I  awoke  and  saw  you 
last  night.  Can  it  be  that  I  have  slept 
not  one  night,  but  many,  many  years  ?  0, 
my  father,  thou  hast  put  a  cruel  punish- 
ment upon  me !  thou  hast  condenmed  me 
not  to  death,  but  to  life!  0,  what  can 
I  do  ?"    And  she  burst  into  tears. 

My  wife  came  in,  and  she  with  her 
caresses  and  1  with  soothing  words  did 
what  we  could  to  comfort  the  unhappy 
girl.  After  a  time  she  grew  calm  again, 
and  was  able  to  listen  to  our  declaration 
that  she  must  make  our  home  her  own. 
One  other  question  she  had  to  ask  before 
our  conversation  closed.  "Tell  me,"  she 
said,  clasping  her  hands  in  the  beseech- 
ing manner  so  characteristic  of  her,  "is 
my  Demosthenes  also  dead?  But  of  course 
he  is.  I  am  foolish  to  ask.  0,  cruel, 
cruel  father,  too  well  hast  thou  kept  thy 
word.  Tell  me  of  him.  Did  he  marry? 
Did  he  become  great,  as  I  fondly  felt  he 
would?  What  did  he  do?  How  did  he 
die?" 

Then  I  told  her  of  her  lover's  career,  his 
glorious  courage  and  undying  fame,  and 
she  listened  with  kindling  eyes  and  cheeks 
all  flushed.  Even  the  story  of  his  taking 
off  seemed  rather  to  intensify  her  ad- 
miration than  to  sadden  her. 

This  was  but  the  first  of  many  conver- 
sations. As  I  was  the  only  one  of  the 
household  who  could  talk  with  her  readily 
she  often  sought  my  presence,  though  she 


never  intruded.  Hers  was  a  charming 
character,  gentle  and  submissive,  sympa- 
thetic and  ready  to  help;  it  must  have 
been  a  sore  trial  that  could  have  driven 
her  to  rebellion.  It  was  a  real  pleasure 
to  talk  with  her.  While  her  range  of  ideas 
was  necessarily  limited,  she  was  intelligent 
and  I  gained  from  her  a  new  insight  into 
the  life  of  her  time,  such  as  books  could 
never  give.  Her  speech,  I  am  confident, 
was  that  of  the  better  class  of  women  of 
her  day,  and  to  me  it  was  a  revelation.  Her 
enunciation  was  distinct,  her  observance 
of  quantities  in  single  words  habitually 
correct,  though  in  conversation  there  was 
a  modification  of  this  which  added  to  its 
expressiveness  and  charm.  There  was  a 
breadth  and  richness  in  the  vowels  as  she 
uttered  them,  and  a  sonorous  vigor  in  a 
sentence  that  made  the  modern  language 
in  comparison  seem  a  mere  faint  shadow 
of  its  former  self.  This  is  discussed  at 
length  in  my  book. 

Of  course,  endless  wonders  confronted 
our  guest  wherever  she  turned.  Inside 
the  house  were  the  piano,  the  sewing 
machine,  the  typewriter,  our  books,  our 
stoves,  our  burning  of  "black  stones" 
when  the  air  was  chilly  at  evening  or  in 
the  morning,  and  countless  other  matters 
which  to  us  had  become  everyday  affairs, 
but  to  her  were  little  short  of  miraculous. 
The  question  of  dress  came  up  very  soon, 
as  I  suppose  it  must  wherever  a  woman  is 
concerned,  and  it  had  to  be  decided  what 
she  should  wear.  Naturally,  she  clung  to 
her  old  habit,  alleging  with  some  truth 
that  the  modern  costume  was  stiff  and  un- 
graceful. Finally  it  was  arranged  that 
indoors  she  should  wear  only  the  dress  to 
which  she  had  been  accustomed,  but  that 
if  she  stepped  outside,  a  long  cloak  should 
always  be  worn,  so  as  to  avoid  observation 
and  inquiry.  The  modern  sewing  machine 
was  called  into  play,  and  with  her  old 
garments  as  patterns,  she  and  my  wife 
soon  made  a  sufficient  supply  of  truly 
classic  robes.  Shoes  she  utterly  refused, 
using  sandals  or  loose  slippers. 

To  the  few  friends  who  came  to  know 
of  her  presence  with  us  we  simply  stated 
that  she  was  an  old  friend  under  my  care 
a<3  a  physician,  and  that  she  was  unable 
to  see  company.  We  often  drove  about 
the  city  at  evening,  and  although  in  her 
former  life  she  had  enjoyed  little  freedom, 
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I  found  that  in  some  way  she  had  acquired 
a  good  knowledge  of  the  ancient  city  in  its 
general  characteristics,  and  was  able  to 
correct  many  erroneous  ideas  I  had 
formed  from  reading.  She  listened  in 
turn  with  deep  interest  to  my  accounts  of 
the  new  world  far  beyond  the  realm  of 
Okeanos,  of  the  great  republic  whose 
boast  it  is  that  all  men  are  equal,  and 
whose  women  are  as  free  as  her  men. 
Much,  of  course,  was  meaningless  to  her. 

Our  ideas  of  religion  were  entirely  be- 
yond her  comprehension.  "Do  you  not 
pray  to  Zeus  and  all  the  gods  of  Olym- 
pus?" she  asked,  and  my  poor  attempts 
to  explain  the  story  of  Bethlehem  and 
Nazareth  and  Calvary  were  almost  utterly 
fruitless,  for  she  had  no  ideas  with  which 
to  correlate  those  I  sought  to  convey. 
Unselfish  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  a  human 
being  she  could  understand,  but  in  a  god 
it  was  inconceivable.  The  mystery  of  the 
God-man,  the  ideas  of  sin  and  redemp- 
tion, of  actual  love  between  God  and  man, 
were  nothing  but  meaningless  fables  to 
her. 

For  some  weeks  our  strange  guest  ap- 
peared cheerful  and  contented.  As  she 
recovered  more  fully  the  life  so  long  sus- 
pended, her  beauty  became  more  striking, 
and  soon  it  was  evident  that  our  Philip's, 
susceptible  nature  was  not  proof  against 
it.  When  she  saw  this — and  it  was  not 
long  concealed  from  her  womanly  intui- 
tion— she  was  sorely  troubled.  Unable  to 
confide  her  trouble  to  any  one  else  be- 
cause of  her  language,  she  came  to  me. 
Modestly,  and  with  maidenly  hesitation, 
she  told  me  what  she  had  seen,  and  sadly 
said  that  she  must  go  away.  "But  where 
can  you  go,  dear  child?"  I  asked.  "We 
do  not  want  you  to  leave  us,  and  if  Philip 
loves  you,  and  you  love  Philip,  I,  for  one, 
can  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not  be 
happy  together." 

"You  forget,"  she  said,  "that  I  am  one 
apart,  belonging  to  no  age  or  nation.  I 
must  not  think  of  love,  even  if  I  could. 
No,  I  must  go." 

"But  where?"  I  repeated.  "The  new 
world  is  too  hard  and  intense  for  you  to 
succeed  in  it  alone,  even  if  we  could  con- 
sent to  let  yon  try.  But  we  want  you  with 
us,  in  our  home,  as  one  of  ourselves.  If 
you  can  love  our  son,  good.  If  not,  we 
still  want  you  to  be  as  our  daughter.  You 


need  not  fear  that  Philip  will  annoy  you, 
for  he  is  a  man  of  strong  character  and 
sense,  and  if  he  sees  it  troubles  you  he  will 
bear  his  disappointment  in  silence  like  a 
man.  Come,  let  us  hear  no  more  of  this. 
Stay  with  us  and  be  happy." 

She  looked  her  gratitude  and  said  no 
more  then.  From  that  day,  however,  we 
could  see  that  she  was  ill  at  ease,  and  soon 
her  health  began  to  feel  the  effect  of  it. 
Her  pale  face  became  more  transparent, 
her  hands  showed  the  veins  more  clearly, 
and  her  step  grew  more  feeble.  Yet  there 
was  no  disease. 

One  morning,  three  months  after  she 
came  to  us,  my  wife,  who  had  gone  early 
to  Pyrrha's  room,  gave  a  startled  cry  as 
she  approached  the  bed,  and  called  me  to 
come.  Entering,  I  saw  the  fair  form  lying 
exactly  as  we  had  found  it  first,  and  as 
motionless.  Beside  her  lay  a  small  bottle 
which  had  contained  laudanum,  and  on 
the  table  near  by  was  a  note  written  in 
Greek,  and  addressed  to  me  in  the  hand 
which  I  had  helped  her  myself  to  form. 
Tt  read  thus: 

"Pyrrha  to  the  Good  Physician,  his  Wife 
and  his  Son: — Do  not  grieve.  It  is  best 
that  I  should  leave  you  thus,  and  not  bring 
trouble  into  your  house.  You  have  been 
very  good  to  me,  and  I  pray  the  gods — 
your  God  and  mine — to  reward  you.  I 
have  been  happy  with  you,  as  happy  as  I 
could  be  on  the  earth  at  all,  but  my  kind- 
red are  gone,  my  nation  is  gone,  my  gods 
and  religion  forgotten,  and  I  can  have  no 
place  in  this  new  world.  If  it  be  true,  as  I 
have  heard  my  father  say  a  certain  philoso- 
pher Plato  taught,  that  we  live  after  death 
it  may  be  we  shall  meet  again.  If  not,  I 
shall  have  a  long,  long  rest — and  I  am  so 
weary.  One  last  boon  I  ask — that  you 
bury  me  as  my  friends  of  old  were  buried. 
Perhaps,  then,  I  can  rejoin  them,  even  af- 
ter so  many  eons,  in  the  unseen  world.  I 
love  you.    Farewell." 

A  sad  end,  you  will  say,  yet  perhaps  it 
was  better  so.  As  she  said  herself  so  pite- 
ously,  there  was  no  place  in  life  for  her, 
her  soul  was  very  sad  and  lone  and  weary, 
and  I  cannot  believe  that  stern  judgment 
will  be  pronounced  upon  her  self-slaugh- 
ter. We  did  as  she  asked.  My  wife  at- 
tended to  the  bathing  and  clothing  of  the 
body,  which  lay  that  day  and  night  in  the 
entrance  hall  facing  the  door,  all  ready 
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for  the  ekphora,  the  short,  sad  journey  to  appropriate,  few  have  ever  been  mourned 

the  tomb.  The  room  was  shaded  to  a  dim  more  sincerely. 

light.     Sweet     flowers     and     the     leky-         At  dawn  we  took  up  the  body  and  placed 

thos  of  perfumed  ointment  were   placed  it  again  in  its  old  position  in  the  vault, 

upon  the  bier,  and  while  there  was  none  which  we  closed  and  sealed  securely.  Thus 

of  the  loud  wailing  which  the  people  of  again  was  Pyrrha  laid  away  to  rest,  this 

her  own  generation  would  have  thought  time  to  waken  no  more  in  the  flesh. 


SCOLION    OF   BACHELORS 

BY    HOMER    E.    WOODBEIDGE 

Let  married  men  boast  of 

The  joys  of  a  wife, 
For  boasting  is  comfort 

But  freedom  is  life; 
The  bachelors  laugh  o'er 

Their  brown  mugs  of  ale, 
For  love  is  a  garden 

But  marriage  a  gaol. 

Then  fill  the  brown  meerschaums 

And  fill  the  mugs  brown; 
Let  none  think  of  care  till 

The  jug's  upside  down; 
Let  no  throat  be  dry  while 

The  brown  liquors  run, 
And  we'll  all  drink  confusion 

To  Venus  and  Son. 

Look  not  upon  blushes 

When  blushes  are  red, 
Look  not  upon  liquor, 

But  drink  it  instead; 
So  stick  to  your  fireside, 

Your  pipe  and  your  glass, 
And  shun  like  the  devil 

Your  ripe,  laughing  lass. 

Then  fill  the  brown  meerschaums, 

And  fill  the  mugs  brown, 
Let  none  think  of  care  till 

The  jug's  upside  down; 
Talk  not  of  to-morrow 

While  brown  liquors  run; 
And  we'll  all  drink  confusion 

To  Venus  and  Son. 


OUR   MUNDANE   MASQUERADE 


BY    E.    J.    CLAWSON 


IF  THE  MOEAL  costumes  we  have 
worn  during  our  lives  could  be  aligned 
side  by  side,  for  our  personal  obser- 
vation, as  if  they  were  the  stage  peo- 
ple in  a  comic  opera,  would  we  laugh  or 
would  we  weep  at  the  parts  we  have  played 
— would  the  nonsense  of  it  throw  us  into 
melancholy,  or,  are  we  bad  enough  to  find 
real  amusement  there?  No,  none  of  these 
things  would  be  the  case.  We  would  sim- 
ply fall  back  upon  that  human  blindness 
and  sustain,  with  God  and  the  scriptures 
as  our  evidence,  the  latest  vagary.  There 
is  a  fundamental  instinct  in  the  heart 
which  works  to  keep  men  blinded  to  just 
what  their  species  is;  which  whispers  to 
them  the  lie,  that  they,  at  least,  are  sincere 
and  are  standing  where  the  finest  man 
should  stand. 

It  is  a  sad  termination  of  a  thoughtful 
moment  to  conceive  that  the  highest  point 
to  a  little  mind  represents  a  vainglorious 
consummation  of  some  conceit,  and  to  the 
great  mind  the  apex  of  the  mountain  of  en- 
deavor is  a  boresome  playground  for 
satires ;  a  colorless  waste  spot  where  they 
will  not  be  disturbed  until  they  die. 

T  once  knew  those  two  men  and  both 
found  their  wished-for  pinnacle. 

John  Kreonke  left  Prussia  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  to  escape  the  military  service. 
Finally  he  wandered  into  San  Francisco, 
a  vagabond,  and  procured  the  position  of 
milkman's  helper.  He  had  no  education, 
nor  had  he  the  natural  facility  to  acquire 
such.  He  was  bombastic.  His  tow-head 
was  filled  only  with  gasconade  and  a  large 
vulgar  mouth.  He  soon  realized  that  he 
was  too  far  along  in  years  to  lend  the 
proper  amount  of  dignity  to  the  position  of 
milk  boy,  so  he  entered  a  saloon  on  the 
Barbary  Coast  and  asked  for  employment. 
The  proprietor  of  the  establishment  at 
once  recognized  the  possibilities  of  such 
a  face  and  accepted  him.  He  was  made 
second  bartender  in  one  of  the  foulest 
establishments  in  that  foreign  district. 

After  this  preparation,  he  began  upon 
his  wanderjahr.  He  became  a  tramp.  He 
rode  in  and  under  box  cars  and  between 
the  seats  of  passenger  coaches  until  he 
reached  Terrace,  Utah,  where,  with  sink- 


ing heart,  he  watched  the  train  pull  away 
and  leave  him  behind. 

Terrace  is  a  water  tank  on  the  desert, 
and,  also,  has  no  Barbaiy  Coast.  John 
Kreonke  must  live,  so  he  hired  out  as  ten- 
der, bondman,  to  a  camp  of  sheep-herd- 
ers. 

For  six  months  he  was  the  butt  for  the 
sheepherders'  rancour,  then  his  position 
in  life  bettered  itself.  He  was  employed 
by  a  Mormon  farmer.  He  took  up  with 
Mormonism  immediately.  He  became  a 
devotee.  He  did  not  think  of  his  past 
life;  he  did  not  think  of  anything  except 
Mormonism.  He  was  converted,  bap- 
tised, and  after  he  had  put  by  sufficient 
funds,  he  was  despatched  to  his  Fater- 
land  as  a  missionary  of  the  gospel.  '  At 
that  work  he  was  a  light.  He  talked  and 
shouted  to  the  German  peasants  until  his 
voice  grew  husky;  then  he  whispered,  and 
he  received  applause.  He  bawled  the 
hymns  at  the  head  of  the  rest  of  the  ar- 
dent congregation  until  all  sunk  with  ex- 
haustion except  he.  He  made  converts. 
He  was  sailing  at  the  high-tide  of  his 
life.  His  naked  conceit  stalked  about  in 
the  broad  day,  scattering  impudence  at 
every  curb.  He  had  convinced  himself 
that  he  believed  in  his  latest  costume. 

He  was  a  happy  man. 

The  story  of  the  other  man  is  very 
short.  He  was  a  modest  student.  He 
took  out  a  degree  in  Doctor  of  Biology 
at  Munich,  but  all  his  life  before  he  had 
been  analyzing  and  creating  things.  He 
knew  of  the  religion  of  the  worms.  He 
was  master  of  six  languages.  He  had  a 
keen  eye,  a  strong  arm  and  a  clear  head. 
Life  meant  nothing  to  him.  Like  Ahas- 
uerus,  he  had  wandered.  He  had  taught 
in  a  Christian  school  in  Stamboul.  He 
was  not  a  Christian.  He  had  no  convic- 
tions ;  all  he  had  was  opinions.  He  neither 
hated  nor  loved  his  fellowman.  He  looked 
for  a  place  in  life  where  noisy  people 
would  not  disturb  him,  and  he  found  it  at 
a  Canadian  university,  where  he  instructs 
pupils,  of  whom  he  has  a  poor  opinion, 
for  three  hours  each  day,  and  the  rest  of 
the  time  he  makes  epigrams  and  drinks 
black  coffee. 


MARITIME   COURTS 


BY    ELIAS    LOWE    McCLUEE 


THE  GROWTH  of  navigation  has 
developed  into  such  vast  mag- 
nitude that  all  parts  of  the 
world  have  become  near  neigh- 
bors, and  every  one  is  liable  to  travel 
by  water,  but  with  all  the  wonderful  im- 
provements for  safety  and  comfort,  }^et 
the  destruction  of  human  life  through 
ship-wreck  is  exceeded  only  by  railroad 
disasters.  Safeguarding  life  in  either 
mode  of  travel  has  been  universally  neg- 
lected by  the  lawmakers  of  every  country. 
The  vast  yearly  sacrifice  of  human  lives  is 
almost  wholly  preventable  by  the  enforce- 
ment of  preventions  that  are  known  to  be 
practical  and  effective,  but  powerful  spe- 
cial interests  successfully  oppose  the 
adoption  of  any  remedies  that  would  in- 
crease their  liabilities,  so  the  sacrifice  of 
life,  far  greater  than  the  most  sanguinary 
war,  goes  on  with  the  regularity  of  the 
seasons.  They  mangle,  kill  and  drown 
helpless  victims  by  the  hundred  thousand, 
annually,  rather  than  take  from  the  enor- 
mous profits  of  transportation  corporations 
a  sufficient  sum  to  insure  the  safety  of 
the  traveling  public. 

Life  and  property  can  be  more  easily 
safeguarded  and  protected  from  danger  on 
water  than  on  land,  because  there  are  but 
few  dangers  to  guard  against  in  compari- 
son with  the  constant  possibility  of  de- 
struction on  land.  The  surface  of  the 
water  is  a  natural  bed,  and  a  staunch  ship 
rides  it  in  safety  without  any  danger  from 
wind  or  water.  The  only  possible  dan- 
ger to  a  first-class  ship  is  from  the  prox- 
imity of  land  or  another  ship,  and  if  all 
navigators  followed  "the  rules  of  the 
road"  implicitly,  steering  an  unerring 
course  and  taking  no  unnecessary  risks,  it 
would  make  sea  travel  the  safest,  from  ac- 
cidental injury  or  death,  of  any  other 
mode  of  life. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  has  jurisdiction  over  navigation  in 


the  waters  of  the  United  States,  and  all 
officers  sailing  under  the  flag.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  Labor  is  the  su- 
preme authority  over  many  local  and  as- 
sistant inspectors,  whom  he  appoints  to 
supervise  navigation  throughout  the 
United  States,  under  rules  and  regulations 
intended  to  insure  the  public  against 
avoidable  accidents. 

Every  officer  is  required  to  pass  an  ex- 
amination before  a  board  of  inspectors, 
and  a  certificate  certifying  competency 
must  be  issued  before  any  officer  can  be 
employed  in  the  navigation  of  a  ship.  All 
accidents  to  a  ship  must  be  reported  to 
the  Board  of  Inspectors  by  the  officers  in 
command,  and  the  Board,  sitting  as  a 
trial  court,  hears  the  evidence  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses.  If  an  officer  is  proved 
guilty  of  incompetence  or  neglect,  the 
court  fixes  the  penalty,  and  exonerates 
those  on  trial  who  are  not  to  blame.  It 
would  seem  that  the  public  ought  to  be 
protected  from  unnecessary  danger  if  the 
Inspector's  Court  performed  its  duty. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  public  are 
not  guarded  from  danger  at  all.  Those 
familiar  with  statistics  of  marine  disasters 
assert  that,  with  very  few  exceptions  (so 
few  that  the  percentage  would  be  mfmites- 
simal,  they  are  preventable.  If  the  rules 
and  regulations  were  strictly  enforced,  the 
penalty  inflicted  on  the  guilty  without 
exception,  and  excuses  now  accepted 
were  no  longer  allowed  in  extenuation,  it 
would  make  navigation  secure  from  all 
danger  but  incompetency,  carelessness,  and 
occasional  cataclysms  of  nature. 

The  jurisdiction  of  Inspector's  Courts 
are  limited  to  navigation  officers,  and  the 
maximum  penalty  they  can  inflict  is  can- 
cellation of  an  officer's  license.  The  license 
is  a  pre-requisite  to  employment,  but  it 
has  no  power  to  employ.  The  real  p*ower 
that  compels  every  officer  to  take  notice  is 
the  will  of  the  owner  and  employer.     He 
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fixes  schedules  and  requires  results  from 
his  officers,  and  those  who  fail  to  bring  a 
ship  in  on  schedule  time  will  be  certain 
to  lose  command  if  it  is  often  repeated. 
The  joker  responsible  for  every  accident 
is  the  inflexible  rule  to  make  time.  The 
reason  they  hug  the  coast,  take  chances  in 
the  fog,  and  repeatedly  take  an  uncertain 
course  is  because  they  must  make  the  pas- 
sage in  schedule  time,  and  also  economize 
the  consumption  of  coal.  Every  officer  who 
has  lost  a  ship  knows  that  he  could  have 
kept  his  ship  in  safety  if  he  had  acted  on 
his  best  judgment  and  taken  no  chances. 
And  many  officers  have  taken  their  own 
lives  from  remorse  for  the  loss  of  a  ship, 
preferring  death  to  life  in  disgrace. 

Maritime  courts  are  of  such  universal 
importance  that  they  should  be  much  more 
fully  equipped  to  administer  justice.  Able 
prosecutors  should  be  provided  to,  place  the 
evidence  before  the  court,  and  skilled  de- 
tectives engaged  to  secure  all  the  evidence 
to  be  had,  and  jurisdiction  should  extend 
to  all  persons  who  are  responsible,  directly 
or  indirectly,  for  shipwrecks,  including 
owners,  builders,  shippers,  obstructors  of 
navigable  waters — as  well  as  the  officers — 
which  would  enable  the  court  to  place 
the  responsibility  where  it  belongs,  and  not 
be  compelled  to  make  officers  (who  are 
forced  to  take  chances),  the  scapegoat  for 
the  real  criminal.  Such  courts  could  make 
navigation  safer  to  the  public  than  the 
street  road  or  fireside. 

Recent  trials  before  Inspectors  Bolles 
and  Bulger's  court  illustrate  conclusively 
the  necessity  for  a  maritime  court,  and  the 
plain  significance  of  the  evidence  shows 
the  helplessness  of  the  court  to  reach  the 
real  criminal  without  wider  jurisdiction. 

The  R.  D.  Inman,  wrecked  near  Bolinas 
and  a  total  loss.  Sailed  out  of  the  Golden 
Gate  in  the  night ;  wind  strong,  sea  heavy, 
lights  all  visible;  took  inside  passage;  be- 
fore passing  Bolinas  observed  a  bright 
light.  Captain  believed  it  was  a  ship  on 
fire  and  changed  the  ship's  course  and 
steered  for  the  light;  continued  on  the 
course  for  six  or  ten  minutes  and  struck 
the  rocks  at  full  speed.  The  light  proved 
to  be  a  bonfire  on  the  beach.  The  ship 
cost  $105,000.  It  was  insured  for  $100,- 
000.  The  mate  testified  that  it  would  have 
been  safe  to  lower  a  boat  (as  the  sea  was 
running)   to  investigate  the  fire,  and  ad- 


mitted that  would  have  been  the  only  safe 
way  to  have  done  if  there  had  been  a  ves- 
sel on  fire  at  that  point.  The  captain  tes- 
tified that  he  continued  to  run  at  full  speed 
after  he  changed  the  course  of  the  vessel 
out  of  the  channel,  heading  for  the  light 
for  six  or  ten  minutes  before  the  vessel 
struck.  He  knew  he  was  in  a  narrow 
channel,  and  the  distance  the  ship  would 
make  in  that  many  minutes,  but  he  was 
so  positive  that  the  light  was  a  ship  on 
fire  that  he  did  not  realize  the  danger  he 
was  going  into,  and  confessed  that  it  was 
his  own  carelessness,  and  he  did  not  blame 
any  one  else.  Such  a  confession  is  hard  to 
believe  from  a  capable  and  intelligent 
young  commander  as  this  one  appeared  to 
be,  and  other  motives  are  bound  to  be 
suggested.  The  insurance  was  a  good  sale 
of  the  ship  for  the  owners,  and  crime,  in- 
stead of  carelessness,  seems  more  plaus- 
ible, than  to  suppose  an  alert  young  cap- 
tain would  deliberately  point  his  ship  for 
the  shore  and  run  at  full  speed  for  six  or 
ten  minutes  in  so  dangerous  and  narrow 
a  channel  as  the  inside  passage  out  of  the 
Golden  Gate. 

The  Sibyl  Marston,  wrecked  on  the 
beach  at  Surf,  California.  Two  lives  lost 
and  vessel  a  total  loss.  The  captain  saw 
a  light  three  miles  distant,  which  he  took 
for  the  light-house  located  seven  miles  fur- 
ther down  the  coast.  A  witness  testified 
that  an  operator  told  another  operator,  in 
his  hearing  at  Surf  the  following  morn- 
ing, that  he  had  told  him  to  tell  the  light- 
house keeper  to  blow  the  fog-whistle,  al- 
though there  was  no  other  testimony  that 
there  was  a  fog  when  the  wreck  occurred. 
A  number  of  witnesses  testified  to  having 
seen  a  light  on  shore  that  the  captain  mis- 
took for  the  lighthouse,  and  all  estimated 
that  the  light  was  three  miles  distant.  A 
deck-hand  reported  to  the  captain  that  he 
thought  he  saw  breakers  ahead.  The  cap- 
tain ordered  a  single  sounding  to  be  made 
and  blamed  the  mate  for  not  reporting  the 
correct  depth  of  water.  There  was  no  ex- 
cuse offered  in  testimony,  or  claimed  in 
extenuation  by  the  captain,  for  the  wreck, 
although  the  defense  was  represented  by 
counsel. 

The  navigators  of  old — Drake,  Cook  and 
the  others — who  circumnavigated  the 
globe  through  uncharted  seas,  no  ports  for 
repairs  or  replenishing  supplies,  without 
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steain  and  entirely  dependent  on  wind  and 
sail,  a  good  ship  and  crew,  and  a  com- 
mander with  courage  who  knew  how  to 
navigate  a  ship.  Their  record  proves  how 
slight  the  hazard  of  navigation  should  be. 
Knowledge  has  advanced,  seas  are  charted, 
ships  are  made  of  steel — lighthouses,  wire- 
less telegraphy  buoys,  steam — all  the  mar- 
velous discoveries  of  the  age,  are  provided 
for  the  navigator  and  it  should  be  ample 
to  prevent  all  avoidable  accidents.  And 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  prevent 
them,  if  officers  did  not  have  to  hug  the 
shore  to  make  time,  and  take  chances  to 
save  time,  rather  than  life,  or  lose  com- 
mand. 

The  domination  of  all  Governments  by 
the  votaries  of  special  privileges  must  be 
brought  to  an  end  before  it  will  be  possible 
to  punish  the  real  criminal  either  in  ship- 
wreck or  railroad  accidents.     But  as  soon 


as  the  secret  of  the  greatest  special  privi- 
lege (the  control  of  money  supply)  has 
become  common  knowledge,  the  remedy 
will  be  applied  that  will  destroy  it,  and 
make  it  possible  for  natural  law  to  super- 
sede the  unjust  statutes  and  corrupt  de- 
cisions now  enforced  by  precedent  and  au- 
thority, which  make  all  our  courts  of  jus- 
tice a  farce,  and  places  justice  out  of 
reach  of  any  but  the  favored  few. 

When  natural  law  becomes  the  rule  and 
guide  for  JBolles  and  Bulger's  court,  there 
will  be  no  lack  of  authority  and  jurisdic- 
tion to  go  into  the  real  merits  of  every 
shipwreck,  and  it  can  place  the  responsi- 
bility for  crime  on  the  real  criminal  and 
punish  him  accordingly,  which  would  soon 
have  the  effect  to  make  travel  by  water 
safer  than  remaining  at  home,  and  the  hor- 
rors of  shipwreck  would  be  a  tale  of  the 
past. 
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BY    LE     ROY    MEI/VII/LE    TUFTS 


I  am  the  Siren-Song  of  the  "Street;" 

I  am  the  Lust  that  sears  and  scars; 
I  am  the  hell-hot  Blasts  that  beat 

On  the  Flesh  that  festers  at  my  Shrine; 
I  am  the  Lure  that  leads  their  feet; 

I  am  the  Draught  of  Death -drugged  Wine ; 
Sear  of  the  Sun  and  sting  of  the  Sleet ! 

Lilt  of  the  Lash  and  l^rn  of  the  Bars! 


But  fear  thou  not,  though  Hell  I  hold ! 

For  the  Keys  to  the  Clay, 

They  are  mine,  alway ! 

The  Kings  of  the  Blood, 

They  kiss  my  Mud — 
For  I  am  the  God  of  Gold ! 


OUR   NATION    OF   MICAWBERS 


BY    GEORGE    H.    CTTRRIER 


THRIFT  IS  A  WOED  compre- 
hended in  few  sections  of 
America  as  it  is  abroad,  where 
frugality  and  providence  are 
household  fixtures.  Saving  appeals  less 
to  the  American  woman  and  girl  than  it 
does  to  the  foreign  housewife,  because  the 
American  lord  and  master  gives  his  wife 
a  freer  access  to  his  pocketbook  and  its 
contents  than  do  those  of  other  lands. 
Moreover,  while  America  has  furnished 
herself  with  all  sorts  of  shops  suited  to  all 
sorts  of  tastes  and  salaries,  in  which  to 
spend  money,  from  the  mammoth  depart- 
ment shops  to  the  five  and  ten  cent  stores 
she  has  signally  failed  to  produce  a  com- 
petent assortment  of  safe  places  of  deposit 
for  savings  by  the  pennyworth  or  by  the 
pound. 

In  lands  across  seas,  either  to  the  east 
or  to  the  west,  saving  is  made  easy  by  the 
Governments  which,  in  almost  all  cases, 
have  provided  a  postoffice  depository  sys- 
tem, an  auxiliary  to  the  banks  which  tends 
to  bring  good  financial  husbandry  close  to 
the  home.  Abroad,  economy,  not  extrava- 
gance, is  advertised  by  its  loving  friends. 
In  England,  in  France,  in  Italy,  or  a  dozen 
other  Continental  and  island  countries, 
the  Government  is  systematically  coaxing 
a  wage-earner  to  save.  Save,  save,  save 
— a  dollar  if  you  can,  fifty  cents  if  you 
can't  do  better,  and  a  dime  is  better  than 
nothing  at  all.  The  postal  banks  ser,ve 
for  the  small  savings. 

In  our  good  old  United  States,  banks 
and  wages  are  too  far  apart.  The  chance 
man  of  the  people  may  make  a  fortune 
in  a  night.  His  neighbors  marvel  at  the 
miracle,  and  ask :  "If  he,  why  not  I  ?" 

Such  wizardry  has  made  us  a  nation  of 
Micawbers ;  caused  every  city  tenement  to 
teem  with  Colonel  Sellers. 

Our  banking  system  appeals  to  million- 
aires more  than  to  the  small  savers.  And 
the  worst  of  it  all  is,  that  it  does  not  par- 


ticularly reach  out  and  interest  the 
women.  More  fortunes  built  in  America 
lay  their  inception  to  the  first  dollar  that 
mother  saved  in  pennies  than  the  world 
wots  of.  Women  as  a  species  do  things  in 
detail.  They  fuss  over  their  savings  as 
they  do  over  a  set  of  drawn  work  doilies  or 
the  hemstitching  of  a  set  of  towels.  Of 
course  there  are  exceptions — just  enough 
to  hold  a  good  balance.  But  to  the  great 
majority  a  bank  is  a  forbidden  land;  it 
appalls  them  as  a  baby  show  does  a  mere 
man  who  is  not  a  doctor.  Continental 
countries,  older  in  years  and  wiser  in  ex- 
perience than  our  own  cosmopolite  and 
glorious  nation,  recognize  the  necessity  of 
putting  some  branch  of  the  banking  busi- 
ness on  a  level  where  a  woman  would  not 
find  'admittance  denied  her  if  she  didn't 
have  a  sufficient  sum  saved  to  give  her  a 
standing  bank  balance  of  at  least  $200,  a 
sum  demanded  by  many  banks  as  the 
minimum.  Down  in  their  hearts,  the 
American  people,  particularly  the  women, 
the.  mothers,  the  sisters,  the  daughters, 
the  wives — all  want  to  "get  ahead,"  but 
the  right  way  to  do  it  is  unknown  to  them. 

The  gate  to  paths  of  easy  saving  has 
never  been  unbarred,  and  it  is  partly  for 
this  reason  that  ingenuity  in  making  a 
livelihood,  get-rich-quick  schemes,  and 
mushroom  finance  flourish  nowhere  as  they 
do  in  the  United  States.  Ever  since  the 
advent  of  the  first  wooden  nutmeg  in  Con- 
necticut, the  citizen  of  the  United  States 
has  been  busy  devising  new  methods  of 
making  his  income  balance  his  outgo, 
whatever  the  outgo.  He  does  not  to-day 
practice  sufficient  self-denial  or  domestic 
restraint  to  stop  his  outgo  within  the  lim- 
its of  his  income. 

A  country  of  90,000,000  people,  with 
only  three  billions  of  actual  currency, 
gold,  silver,  paper,  with  which  to  do  the 
business,  has  merely  a  trifle  over  two  bil- 
lions of  monev  in  actual  circulation.  Of 
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the  balance,  some  $400,000,000  jingles  in 
the  pockets  of  the  people,  but  $600,000,- 
000  tarnishes  and  grows  decrepit  in  some- 
body's stockings  (until  it  is  lost  out  of  the 
stockings),  or  grandmothers'  teapots  (un- 
til somebody  steals  the  teapots),  or  in  an 
unused  stove  (unless  fires  are  started  in 
the  stoves),  or  in  safety  deposit  boxes.  In 
any  of  these  cases  it  lies  inert,  not  inter- 
est-earning to  its  possessors,  individuals 
who  are  just  a  bit  afraid  of  the  banks. 
Small  banks  they  have  seen  "go  up"  too 
often;  a  big  bank  overawes  the  small  de- 
positor, makes  him  feel  apologetic,  a  tad- 
pole in  Lake  Michigan.  The  small  man 
feels  that  the  bank  is  favoring  him  when  it 
takes  his  money  to  loan  out  at  interest  and 
swell  its  sworn  statement  of  deposits  on 
hand. 

This  attitude  of  superiority  of  bank  to 
depositor  gains  by  the  rule  current  in  many 
large  banks  "not  to  bother  with  a  small 
account  like  that."  The  man  or  woman 
whose  savings  must  be  handed  in  by  the 
fifty  cents  worth  or  the  dollar  is  made  to 
feel  that  in  a  palace  of  money  he  is  a  tol- 
eration, and  not  a  desideratum.  At  the 
outset,  the  first  principles  of  the  Declara- 
tion, of  Independence  are  attacked  in  the 
big  banks. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  banking 
system  of  our  country  has  proved  a  pretty 
good  bridge  to  carry  the  country  over  in 
times  of  stress.  Just  so  limitations,  too, 
have  found  it  out.  The  big  banks  may 
say  with  justice  that  the  presence  of  a 
thousand  small  accounts  on  their  books 
could  only  be  handled  with  loss  and  injus- 
tice to  their  big  depositors;  that  the  big 
money  movements  would  be  pitiably 
clogged  with  these  liliputian  financial 
operations.  It  would  seem  the  part  of 
shrewdness  as  well  as  honor  for  the  mam- 
moth institutions  to  aid  in  the  creation  of 
a  Government  institution  which  would 
care  for  the  seedling  deposit,  nurse  it  and 
coddle  it  into  such  shape  that  it  could 
grow  to  a  size  large  enough  to  permit  it  to 
be  entered  on  their  own  ledgers. 

Yet  the  American  Bankers  x\ssociation 
wailed  aloud  at  its  recent  convention  in 
Chicago  against  Government  competition, 
and  declared  that  a  postal  savings  bank 
system  would  be  "uneconomic"  in  the 
United  States,  notwithstanding  its  great 
success  abroad. 


Postal  savings  banks  never  have  com- 
peted with  commercial  banking  systems. 
By  the  amount  of  monthly  and  of  aggre- 
gate deposits  to  one  depositor  the  advocates 
of  creating  such  a  system  in  the  United 
States  have  proposed  a  needed  auxiliary 
to  the  present  banking  system,  to  act 
merely  as  a  kindergarten  of  thrift,  econ- 
omy and  saving,  preparing  the  small  de- 
positor to  reach  larger  figures  and  the 
higher  interest  rate. 

To  women  especially  the  aims  of  the 
measure  stand  out  as  a  god-send.  Few 
wage-earners,  to  say  nothing  at  all  about 
the  housewives,  have  bank-accounts — not 
that  they  would  not  wish  one,  not  that 
they  do  not  try  to  save.  Ask  them ;  the 
answer  is :  "Because  I  never  yet  have  been 
able  to  get  enough  together  to  start  with." 

Do  you  know  that  among  men  and 
women  wage-earners  the  number  of  women 
who  share  their  wages  in  the  entire  or 
partial  support  of  others  is  far  in  excess 
of  that  of  the  men?  This  is  particularly 
true  of  unmarried  women  and  unmarried 
men.  Nine  cases  out  of  ten  a  bachelor 
cares  for  no  one  but  himself,  but  of  the 
spinsters,  what  a  different  story  figures 
tell.  There  is  always  a  child  that  some 
man  has  deserted  along  with  its  mother, 
his  wife,  or  perhaps  a  half-dozen  children 
and  when  the  mother  goes  out  to  work, 
only  too  frequently  her  sisters  are  called 
upon  to  help  "poor  Mary,  with  all  those 
children."  Again  it  may  be  an  old 
mother,  a  sister  trying  to  get  more  school- 
ing than  "sister"  did.  Cash  girls,  and 
wrappers,  factory  hands,  some  of  whom 
labor  for  as  low  a  stipend  as  $2.50  per 
week,  clerks,  actresses,  stenographers, 
book-keepers,  school-teachers,  waitresses, 
they  are  all  "there"  when  it  comes  to  car- 
ing for  others  less  fortunate  than  them- 
selves. These  women  and  girls  usually 
acquire  in  their  years  of  business  experi- 
ence a  working  knowledge  of  the  benefits 
of  a  bank  account.  The  feeling  of  self- 
confidence,  of  solidity  with  the  world  at 
large  that  a  bank  account  of  one's  own 
inspires  is  of  incalculable  value  to  the 
wage-earner.  But  few  of  them  know 
how  to  get  it.  Saving  up  $5  through  cur- 
tailed lunches,  or  scantier  attire,  seems 
time  wasted  when  one  takes  that  $5  to  a 
marble-and-bronze  bank  and  puts  it  into 
the  hands  of  a  man  around  whom  hun- 
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dreds  and  thousands  of  $5,  $10  and  even 
$100  bills  are  stacked. 

The  pennies  that  pay  the  small  assess- 
ments in  the  industrial  insurance  policies 
could  be  halved;  part  to  the  insurance 
company,  part  to  the  postal  savings  bank. 
Then  both  the  betes  noir  of  the  laborer's 
family — unexpected  loss  of  work,  or  un- 
expected loss  of  the  worker — would  be  tem- 
porarily provided  for,  for  though  insur- 
ance policies  after  awhile  have  loan  values, 
it  takes  years  before  the  loans  procurable 
are  of  any  substantial  value  in  comparison 
with  the  amount  of  the  policy. 

The  pending  postal  savings  bank  meas- 
ure, which  will  be  the  big  issue  in  Con- 
gress at  the  winter  session,  has     passed 


through  fourteen  years  of  travail.  Its 
trend  is  to  conserve  the  bankers'  interests 
as  well  as  those  of  the  people,  but  to  give 
to  the  people  a  much-needed  institution. 
Through  legal  provision  money  deposited 
in  every  postal  savings  bank  in  any  one 
section  will  be  redeposited  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  banks  of  that  very  section. 
The  West  and  the  Middle  West  will  not 
be  drained  for  the  East.  The  banks  as  they 
are  to-day  will  not  suffer.  That  is  suscept- 
ible of  proof  without  great  effort.  But  the 
Government's  guaranty  is  the  only  magnet 
strong  enough  to  pull  that  $600,000,000 
out  of  the  teapots,  out  of  the  hosiery  of  the 
land  and  put  it  where  it  belongs,  in  use, 
in  circulation,  to  help  business. 


ACROSS  THE  FIELDS 


BY    PEANK    H.     SWEET 


Did  you  ever,  in  the  gloaming 
Of  a  bright,  December  night, 

Have  a  longing  to  go  roaming 
Out  across  the  fields  so  white, 

To  some  rambling,  old-time  farm  house, 
From  which  shone  a  cheerful  light? 

And  was  there  a  spacious  kitchen, 
With  a  fireplace  big  and  wide, 

And  the  farmer  and  his  helpmate 
In  their  chairs,  on  either  side, 

And  a  great,  time-seasoned  backlog, 
Which  the  flames  essayed  to  hide  ? 

And  did  you  receive  the  greetings 
Of  the  gracious  couple,  there, 

And  slip  back  into  the  corner, 
To  the  low,  rush-bottomed  chair, 

Near  the  daughter  of  the  household, 
Who  was  sweet  and  young  and  fair  ? 


UTILITARIAN    STUDIES 

LUMBER    AS    A    CROP 
BY    PIERRE    N.     BERINGER 


It  is  brought  to  the  mind  of  the  people  that  lumber  may  be  made  to  serve  as 
a  crop,  and  that  standing  timber,  intelligently  handled,  will  reproduce  itself.  This 
is  a  valuable  hint  to  those  who  own  vast  tracts  of  idle  acreage. 

Editor  Overland  Monthly. 


LUMBER  is  one  of  the  chief  freight 
commodities  produced  by  land. 
Its  weight  per  acre  surpasses 
corn,  barley,  oats,  wheat  and  rye. 

Few  people  are  aware  of  the  care  used 
by  railroads  in  keeping  tab  of  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  land  along  their  lines  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  amount  of  freight 
produced  by  various  crops.  Heavier  the 
crops  per  acre,  the  more  business  for  the 
railroads.  Nor  are  there  many  people  who 
think  of  lumber  as  a  crop,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  crops  at  that,  which  con- 
tributes a  large  share  of  the  freight  busi- 
ness of  railroads. 

The  quantity  of  freight  produced  by  a 
crop  depends  upon  soil,  region  and  kind 
of  crop.  Railroads  figure  it  from  that 
point  of  view.  Their  profit  depends  upon 
tonnage  and  class,  and  they  want  to  know 
what  crop  pays  the  carrier  best. 

Many  averages  in  many  localities  are 
necessary  to  reach  reliable  results.  Care  is 
necessary,  too,  in  applying  to  one  region 
the  figures  obtained  in  another.  Indiana, 
Illinois  and  Kentucky  are  the  center  of 
a  vast  productive  region,  and  averages 
there  possess  as  much  value  as  those  of 
any  part  of  the  country,  but,  of  course, 
they  cannot  be  applied  everywhere.  An 
acre  is  credited  with  yield  as  follows: 

Cabbage   21,000  pounds  per  acre 

Onions    19,950  pounds  per  acre 

Potatoes   4,680  pounds  per  acre 

Lumber    3,000  pounds  per  acre 

Hay    2,710  pounds  per  acre 

Com   1,728  pounds  per  acre 

Barley   1.219  pounds  per  acre 


Oats    886  pounds  per  acre 

Tobacco    877  pounds  per  acre 

Rye  848  pounds  per  acre 

Wheat    792  pounds  per  acre 

As  the  list  shows,  the  three  heaviest 
freight  producing  crops  are  cabbage,  on- 
ions and  potatoes.  Lumber  is  fourth.  Up 
to  the  present  time,  timber  has  been  cut 
almost  exclusively  from  wild  land,  with 
out  much  regard  to  the  acres  gone  over. 
But  the  time  is  coming  when  the  yield  of 
wood  per  acre  will  be  calculated  as  care- 
fully as  the  yield  of  corn,  and  as  much 
thought  will  be  given  to  growing  it, 
though  not  as  much  work.  How  much 
wood  grows  on  an  acre  in  a  year? 

Some  of  the  abused,  burnt,  washed  and 
neglected  lands  are  producing  only  little. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  typical 
hardwood  regions  of  Tennessee,  where  fire 
is  kept  out,  are  growing  about  3,000 
pounds  of  wood  yearly  per  acre.  Good 
stands  of  young  pines  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  are  probably  doing  as  well  or 
better.  But  this  is  not  the  limit,  for  for- 
esters say  woodland  can  do  much  better 
under  forestry  methods.  Good  timber 
must  be  selected,  the  poor  cut  out,  just  as 
the  farmer  plants  the  best  kinds  of  corn 
and  rejects  the  poor.  In  Europe,  where 
they  raise  crops  of  trees,  they  get,  under 
favorable  conditions,  an  annual  growth  of 
4,500  pounds  to  6,500  pounds  of  wood  per 
acre.  This  country  can  do  at  least  as  well. 
.  The  freight  carriers,  however,  seldom 
transport  the  whole  wood  growth.  The 
waste  is  left  in  the  woods  or  at  the  mill. 
This  is  much   or  little,   depending  upon 
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what  is  made  of  the  wood  before  the  trans- 
portation company  gets  it.  It  is  apparent, 
however,  that  after  deducting  for  waste, 
the  growth  of  an  acre  of  timber  furnishes 
more  freight  than  an  acre  of  any  one  of 
the  agricultural  crops  except  cabbage,  on- 
ions and  potatoes. 

The  quantity  of  any  one  of  these  three 
commodities  that  will  go  to  the  market  is 
limited  by  demand,  but  the  demand  for 
lumber  is  not  diminishing.  All  that  the 
forests  and  planted  lots  can  supply  will 
go  to  the  market. 

Woodland,  under  care,  yields  yearly 
crops  as  regularly  as  wheat  fields.  The 
marketable  timber  only  is  cut  at  regular 
intervals,  and  new  growth  is  always  com- 
ing on.  As  a  freight  producer,  a  timber 
tract  may  be  depended  upon  as  surely  as 
a  potato  field.  In  fact,  it  is  surer;  for 
land  in  farm  crops  wears  out  unless  con- 
stantly fertilized,  but  timberland  fertilizes 
itself  with  its  leaves,  and  becomes  richer. 
It  will  yield  undiminished  crops  forever. 

Trees  grow  on  rough  land  where  ag- 
riculture cannot  profitably  be  carried  on, 
and  the  freight  and  other  returns  from 
such  regions  are  largely  clear  gain,  since 
such  land  would  otherwise  be  producing 
little  or  nothing. 


THE  WOOD  OF  THE  EUCALYPTUS  IS 
VALUABLE 

THE  INCREASING  scarcity  of 
hard-woods  in  California  renders 
it  greatly  desirable  that  some 
substitute  should  be  found.  Re- 
cently, Professor  Loren  E.  Hunt,  head  of 
the  forestry  station  of  the  University  of 
California,  has  been  conducting  experi- 
ments with  a  view  to  determining  the  use- 
fulness of  the  wood  of  the  eucalyptus  tree 
as  fuel  and  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
He  has  been  assisted  by  a  representative 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  his  investi- 
gations of  the  strength  and  general  utility 
of  eucalyptus  wood.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  "Blue  Gum,"  which  is  the  species 
of  eucalyptus  most  commonly  found  in 
California,  can  be  used  with  satisfactory 
results  for  the  tongues,  axles,  shafts, 
spokes  and  hubs  of  wagons,  for  the  hand- 
les of  chisels  and  hammers,  and  as  insula- 
tor pins.  It  is  hard,  strong  and  tough.  It 
has  been  determined  that  blue  srum  wood 


is  stronger  than  hickory,  and  that  the  tim- 
ber of  wild  sugar  gum  fifteen  years  old  is 
nearly  as  strong  as  black  hickory,  and  pos- 
sesses more  than  nine-tenths  of  the 
strength  of  second-growth  hickory.  Euca- 
lyptus trees  are  so  straight  that  they  are 
specially  useful  as  timber  trees.  Though 
the  wood  of  very  sappy  trees  is  likely  to 
warp,  the  timber  from  mature  trees  can  be 
kept  from  warping.  The  principal  reason 
why  eucalyptus  wood  has  not  been  used 
more  extensively  for  manufacturing  is  that 
the  supply  has  not  been  sufficient.  With 
the  view  of  encouraging  the  raising  of  eu- 
calyptus timber  in  California,  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  of  the  University  of 
California  has  supplied  large  numbers  of 
young  trees  to  farmers  in  various  parts  of 
the  State.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  result 
of  this  distribution  will  be  an  increased 
appreciation  of  the  merits  and  value  of 
eucalyptus  trees,  which  grow  most  suc- 
cessfully in  the  California  climate,  and 
the  addition  of  a  valuable  product  to  the 
list  of  woods  available  for  manufacturing 
purposes. 


SEEKING  THE  TEREDO  PROOF 

WHAT  WOOD  is  most  resist- 
ant to  the  attacks  of  marine 
borers  ? 
This  is  a  question  uppei'r 
most  in  the  minds  of  all  owners  of  harbor 
property.  Timber  experts  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  give  more  attention  to  the 
solution  of  the  question  than  others  in 
many  cases,  and  just  now  it  seems  that  the 
keenest  search  for  the  most  resistant  pile 
timber  is  going  on  in  the  extreme  West. 
The  claim  is  made  that  eucalyptus  pil-. 
ing  is  more  resistant  to  the  attack  of 
marine  borers  than  any  other  pile  timber 
found  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  also  that  cer- 
tain eucalypts  are  more  resistant  than 
others.  It  is  also  claimed  that  Lawson 
cypress  is  particularly  resistant  to  attack. 
Furthermore,  some  prominent  engineers 
assert  that  many  creosote  treatments  now 
practiced  are  not  effective  against  borers 
and  that  various  pile  casings  are  of  doubt- 
ful value.  It  is  true  that  a  great  many 
piles,  both  treated  and  untreated,  and  con- 
sisting of  different  species,  have  been 
driven,  but  in  most  cases  records  of  dura- 
bility have  not  been  kept,  and  in  no  cases 
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have  the  different  species  and  methods 
been  directly  compared  under  exactly  the 
same  conditions,  thus  making  the  results 
of  little  value. 

With  a  view  to  furnishing  this  authori- 
tative information  the  Forest  Service  has 
planned  a  series  of  experiments  to  be  car- 
ried out  at  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego. 
California.  It  is  the  intention  to  secure 
several  piles  each  of  all  of  the  species  of 
timber  occurring  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
which  might  be  used  for  pile  purposes. 
This  will  include  different  species  of  eu- 
calyptus, Douglas  fir,  Western  yellow  pine, 
Western  red  cedar,  redwood,  and  Lawson 
cypress  (Port  Orford  cedar.)  In  addition 
it  is  the  intention  to  secure  Douglas  fir 
piles  treated  with  various  preservatives 
and  protective  coverings.  In  the  experi- 
ments only  eight-foot  sections  having  an 
average  diameter  of  10  or  12  inches  will 
be  employed  inasmuch  as  the  cost  of 
handling  and  transporting  larger  piles 
would  be  prohibitive. 

One-half  of  each  kind  of  timber  will  be 
installed  at  San  Francisco  and  the  other 
half  at  San  Diego.  The  sections  will  be 
fastened  to  concrete  caissons  if  available. 
If  not,  the  sections  will  be  fastened  to 
creosoted  piles.  In  such  a  case  they  will 
be  so  fastened  that  a  space  of  a  few  inches 
"will  occur  between  the  creosoted  pile  and 


the  experimental  timber.  This  will  guard 
against  any  influence  which  the  proximity 
of  the  creosoted  pile  might  have  on  dura- 
bility. They  will  be  so  placed  that  the 
upper  end  will  stand  about  a  foot  or  two 
above  low  water  mark. 

The  ends  will  be  properly  protected  with 
asphaltum,  copper,  or  some  other  suitable 
substance  to  guard  against  the  longitudi- 
nal attack  of  borers.  Each  section  will  be 
properly  marked  with  a  copper  tag  for 
identification.  In  addition,  a  detailed  map 
will  be  drawn,  showing  the  location  of  the 
sections  after  they  are  placed  in  position. 
In  no  case  will  less  than  six  sections  of 
one  species  be  included.  The  experimental 
material  will  be  inspected  at  frequent  in- 
tervals and  reports  will  be  prepared  cov- 
ering the  details  of  the  experiments. 

Some  difficulty  is  being  experienced  in 
securing  a  sufficient  amount  of  timber  for 
the  tests,  especially  the  different  species 
of  eucalyptus.  Any  owners  of  eucalyptus 
timber  who  are  willing  to  furnish  a  small 
amount  for  this  purpose  should  commu- 
nicate with  the  Forest  Service,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Eucalyptus  growers  should  take  an 
interest  in  this  matter.  Already  several 
manufacturers  of  pile  casings  have  signi- 
fied their  desire  to  have  piles  treated  by 
their  various  methods.  It  is  hoped  that  all 
such  treatments  will  be  well  represented. 


MY    SHIP 


BY    FRANK    H.    SWEET 


1  ask  not  for  a  prolonged  life, 

But  I  would  like  to  see 
My  ship  that  roamed  so  far  away 

Come  sailing  back  to  me. 

And  tho'  the  ship  should  worthless  prove, 
A  storm-scarred  wreck  to  view, 

I  would  be  glad  to  take  the  hand 
And  thank  each  of  the  crew. 


MIRAMAR 


BY    GEORGE    CLINTON    BAKER 

From  the  snow-girt  Northland  far;  Northland  far; 
To  your  slopes  where  blossoms  are :  blossoms  are : 
We  have  come  from  out  those  chills, 
To  your  fragrant  velvet  hills; 
Where  the  sunbeams  kiss  the  rills ! 
Miramar. 

Half-concealed  beneath  the  flowers,  'neath  the  flowers, 

Kissed  by  gently  falling  showers :  falling  showers : 
Peeps  your  cozy  bungalow; 
Bound  about  the  roses  grow ! 
And  the  honeysuckles  glow ! 
Miramar. 

Fairyland  of  sweet  delights !  sweet  delights ! 

Spur  to  f  ancies'  soaring  flights :  soaring  flights : 
Nestled  'neath  your  palms  you  seem, 
In  the  sunlight's  flooding  stream ! 
Like  a  peaceful,  blissful  dream. 
Miramar. 

Ah,  how  sweet  the  scent  of  flowers !  scent  of  flowers  ! 
Here  to  dream  'mid  leafy  bowers :  leafy  bowers : 
Gazing  o'er  fair  orange  groves, 
To  the  ocean's  opal  coves, 
Where  the  restless  Gulf-stream  roves : 
Miramar. 

Sparkling  brooks  which  softly  flow,  softly  flow, 

Down  your  slopes  where  olives  grow :  olives  grow : 
From  the  mountain's  rugged  crest, 
Where  the  eagle  builds  her  nest: 
And  the  shadows  fall  to  rest. 
Miramar. 

See  yon  rising  mist !  that  lays,  mist  that  lays, 

Veiling  crests  in  purple  haze !  purple  haze ! 
Spectral  shapes  which  grimly  loom 
Ghostlike,  in  the  thick'ning  gloom; 
Brooding  on  Eternal  Doom! 
Miramar. 

Hushed  the  shrieking  winter  blast !  winter  blast ! 

Gone  the  drifting  snow  at  last :  snow  at  last : 
Hark !  a  Eobin's  nesting  song ! 
Softly  on  the  still  air  borne, 
Over  fields  of  ripening  corn : 
Miramar. 


THE    PASSING    OF   THE    COWMAN 

BY    MATTHEW    JOHNSON    HEKKON 


Mr.  Herron  is  one  of  a  passing  race.  He  has  written  the  story  of  its  passing  in 
the  following  article  As  the  Overland  Monthly  is  the  mirror  of  the  West,  and  as  it 
has  from  its  earliest  clays  chronicled  in  its  fiction  and  editorially  all  of  the  phases  of 
Western  life,  this  article  of  Mr.  Ilerron's  comes  to  us  at  the  most  opportune 
moment.  All  of  Mr.  llerron's  article  is  true,  but  he  does  not  tell  us  what  has  become 
of  the  clear-eyed  men.  the  men  of  the  great  Out-of -Doors  of  the  big,  wide  West.  He 
says  truly  that  they  have  become  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  but  he  fails 
to  tell  us  that  they  have  from  their  midst  furnished  the  West  with  the  men  who  do 
things,  the  wide-awake  statesman  and  the  successful  man  of  business.  In  every 
mining  town  in  the  West  you  will  find  the  ex-cowman  and  you'll  find  him  at  the 
head  of  his  calling.  It  was  an  apprenticeship  in  sudden  decision  and  sure  judg- 
ment tltat  has  made  it  possible  for  the  ex-cowman  to  become  by  easy  transition  one 
of  the  largest  factors  in  the  building  of  the  West.  His  sons  and  his  daughters  are 
never  a  reproach  to  their  lineage. — Editor  Overland  Monthly. 


THE  AMERICAN  cowman  was  a 
peculiar  character.  He  was 
evolved  from  circumstances  and 
environments  that  were  born  of 
different  kinds  of  civilization.  It  was  a 
case  where  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Az- 
tec met  and  mingled. 

For  years  untold,  the  Mexican  had 
ranged  his  stock  over  a  territory  so  vast 
that  he  did  not  realize  its  extent.  His 
methods  were  crude,  yet  suited  to  the  peo- 
ple who  used  them. 

The  rope  and  the  branding,  iron  were 
his  means  of  capturing  and  identifying  his 
wild  stock.  Fences  there  were  not,  and  a 
cow  could  range  at  her  own  sweet  will 
rhrough  the  chapparal.  She  was  branded 
in  calf  hood,  and  turned  loose  to  live  or 
die  until  caught  in  some  rodeo,  or  per- 
haps to  die  of  old  age  far  distant  from  her 
owner's  corral.  The  Mexican  cowman  led 
a  simple  life.  His  hat,  heavy  with  silver; 
his  spurs,  bridle,  saddle  and  boots  and  his 
mount,  were  the  pride  of  his  life.  Cash  was 
an  article  not  in  great  demand ;  food  was 
abundant;  women  were  plentiful,  and 
what  more  could  one  ask.  The  priest 
could  insure  his  eternal  welfare  and  his 
faith  in  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints  was 
supreme. 

The  American  came,  saw  and  took  to 
the  life  immensely.  Its  half-wild  free- 
dom, its  danger  and  excitement,  appealed 
to    his    Saxon    blood.      He    modified    the 


The  author  ready  for  business.  The 
Overland  Monthly  writers  have  lived  the 
life  they  write  about. 
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Mexican  customs  to  suit  himself.  Land 
was  cheap  and  abundant.  Texas  was  then 
an  ideal  grazing  ground,  and  his  stock  in- 
creased with  but  little  attention.  Did 
neighbors  become  too  thick,  he  packed  his 
family  possessions  in  a  wagon  and  went 
farther  into  the  wilderness. 

The  climate  was  mild,  the     means     of 
rough    living      abundant.      He      stopped 


sized  herd  of  his  own. 

When  he  started  to  town  with  perhaps 
a  few  cattle  for  sale,  the  herd  might  num- 
ber several  thousand  before  he  got  to  his 
destination.  To  "maverick"  cattle  was 
easy.  If  a  bunch  strayed  in  with  his, 
presto !  it  was  not  his  fault.  He  could  not 
keep  them  out. 

It  was  often  easier  to  conciliate  the  few 
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A  group  of  cowmen.    From  the  store  clothes  down  to  the  leather-legged,  worl'-a- 
day,  devil-may-care  cuss,  they  are  all  good  citizens. 


where  he  listed,  built  him  a  "dobey"  of 
sun-dried  brick ;  a  log  corral  for  his 
broncs,  and  was  literally  lord  of  all  he  sur- 
veyed. To  rustle  cattle  from  the  Greasers 
or  to  put  his  brand  on  young  stock  was 
easy,  and  he  speedily  acquired  a  goodly- 


roving  Indians  than  to  fight  them.  Some 
determined  men,  and  in  fact  instances 
are  of  record,  with  a  plentiful  supply 
of  ammunition,  could  stand  off  many  times 
their  number  of  redskins,  for  an  Indian 
was  slow  to  run  up  against  a  loaded  rifle 


//  is  cold  on  a  Colorado  ranch  in  winter. 

in  the  hands  of  a  leather-clad  frontiers- 
man. 

"Hell !  I  thought  ye  was  an  Injun" 
was  often  taken  as  a  compliment  by  the 
settler.  His  nearest  "human"  was  per- 
haps fifty  miles  away,  and  visitors  were  in- 
frequent. To  the  north  was  a  houseless 
wilderness,  where  deer,  wolves,  coyotes 
and  bears  disputed  possession  with  the  buf- 
falo. Farming  was  unknown.  Some 
beans,  a  few  vegetables  and  wild  fruits 
furnished  his  table,  and  style  was  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence.  Did  a  visitor 
happen  in,  he  spread  his  blankets  and 
made  himself  at  home. 

Altogether  the  life  was  one  of  hard- 
ship and  danger,  yet  possessed  its  pleas- 
ant side.  The  excitement  of  the  chase, 
the  breaking  of  his  horses,  the  round-up  of 
the  cattle  afforded  exercise  and  gave  to 
the  world  a  race  of  strong  and  hardy  men, 
to  whom  luxury  was  unknown,  and  to 
whom  the  present  West  is  a  stranger. 

Events  were  happening  whose  results 
powerfully  affected  the  cow  country.  The 
passions  of  men  in  the  Eastern  States 
were  being  goaded  to  their  highest  ex- 
citement. The  agitation  against  slavery 
finally  culminated  in  war,  and  the  nation 
for  a  while  forgot  its  virgin  lands  and  the 
men  who  inhabited  them.  Up  to  1865, 
elbow  room  was  abundant,  for  the  cow- 


man, but  the  death-knell  of  slavery  was 
sounded,  and  its  tones  echoed  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  in  cow-land,  with  the  dis- 
banding of  the  armies,  began  the  rush. 
Thousands  turned  their  attention  thither, 
and  "Westward  Ho !"  began  to  echo 
throughout  the  East. 

In  the  Dakotas,  in  Nebraska,  in  Mis- 
souri, in  Kansas,  were  millions  of  acres 
awaiting  development. 

In  the  Eockies  was  gold  and  silver  ga- 
lore, to  be  had  for  the  digging.  In  a 
short  time,  in  the  ".Golden  West,"  was 
room  for  everybody.  Wealth  was  to  be 
had  for  the  asking,  was  the  impression  in 
the  East,  and  many  a  face  was  turned  to- 
ward the  setting  sun,  its  owner's  heart 
beating  high  with  hope  of  fortune  await- 
ing him. 

Alas !  to  many  it  was  but  an  idle 
dream,  for  the  West  was  and  is  a  Land 
of  wide  prairies  and  towering  hills,  whose 
conquest  was  not  easy. 

As  the  Indian  and  buffalo  had  been 
driven  out  by  the  cowman,  so  was  he  sub- 
dued by  that  resistless  tide  of  "humans" 
that  set  in  from  the  East,  bent  upon  con- 
quest of  the  virgin  wilderness.  The  rush 
to  California  and  the  Mormon  exodus 
were  but  trifles  compared  to  this  slow- 
moving  stream. 

Resist  as  he  might,  they  forced  the  cow- 
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man  to  ever-narrowing  limits.  The 
prairie  schooner,  the  railroad,  the  wire 
fence,  were  his  constant  and  aggressive 
enemies.  In  self-defense,  he  fenced  in 
vast  areas.  They  cut  his  fences  and  set- 
tled on  the  land.  Run  off  and  kill  their 
-!u,k  he  mighty  but  still  they  came  by  the 
thousand  and  the  hundred  thousand,  an 
outpouring  of  the  over-crowded  East  that 
could  not  be  stopped. 

When  the  railroad  was  finished  to 
Dodge  City,  it  became  requisite  to  let  the 
cowmen  know  of  it,  and  the  fact  that  it 
opened  to  them  the  Eastern  markets  for 
their  stock.  A  band  of  riders  were  select- 
ed to  go  into  the  wilds  and  notify  them. 
They  went,  a  small  band  of  devoted  men 
who  carried  their  lives  in  their  hands,  rid- 
ing by  night  and  hiding  by  day  to  avoid 
hostile  Indians. 

But  they  found  men  who  hardly  be- 
lieved them.  A  railroad  to  the  East — 
impossible !  It  was  a  trick  to  cheat  them, 
a  trick  invented  by  the  buyers  from  the 
"Fence  country"  to  beat  them.  They  were 
human  and  suspicious.  Rough  men  and 
true  were  they,  courteous  to  women,  with 
the  innate  Saxon  ideas  of  honor  and  fair 
play,  but  suspicious  of  the  stranger  and 
his  strange  Eastern  ways.  A  man  who 
wore  neckties  and  a  <fb'iled  shirt'"  was  a 
thin 2f  unusual. 


Finally  a  few  were  induced  to  make 
shipments,  and  go  with  them.  The  rail- 
roads were  bidding  for  the  immense 
trade,  and  the  adventurous  few  received 
a  square  deal.  The  returns  were  satis- 
factory, and  the  rush  commenced.  Tele- 
graphs and  telephones  were  not,  but  the 
news  spread   "alle  samee  Melican"  man. 

Then  came  the  clays  of  the  great  drives. 
From  the  brush  and  sand  hills  of  New 
Mexico,  Texas  and  Arizona,  from  the 
hills  and  valleys  of  Colorado,  Utah  and 
Nevada,  from  the  grassy  plains  of  Wyom- 
ing and  Montana,  the  trail  herds  poured 
into  the  shipping  stations,  guarded  and 
driven  by  men  scarcely  less  wild  than 
their  long-horned  charges. 

Right  then  was  the  day  of  the  cowman 
in  all  his  glory.  He  was  king  of  the  West, 
clad  in  his  green  shirt,  red  handkerchief, 
wide-brimmed  sombrero,  an  arsenal  of 
weapons,  his  chaps,  spurs,  saddle  and 
gloves  ornamented  as  the  fancy  and 
pocketboOk  of  their  owner  dictated — he 
was  a  picturesque  character.  At  home,  in 
his  saddle,  on  the  wind-swept  ranges,  he 
was  a  creature  lean,  swarthy,  sinewy  and 
taciturn.  In  the  cow-town  on  his  annual 
vacation  he  was  a  different  man.  Ordi- 
narily, quiet  and  well  behaved,  when  filled 
with  Texas  tanglefoot  or  "Missouri  light- 
ning rod,"  he  became   dangerous   in  the 


The  range  is  a  bleak  place  in  winter,  and  it's  all  ivork  and  no  play. 


Some  "dogies"  huddling  together  to  keep  warm. 


extreme.  His  proclivities  were  strange 
and  his  impulses  took  queer  turns.  Shoot- 
ing up  a  town  or  a  saloon  were  but  exu- 
berant follies  prompted  by  the  same  spirit 
that  led  him  to  open  his  purse  at  the  call 
of  distress.  To  spend  a  year's  wages  over 
the  gambling  table  in  a  single  night  was 
common.  One  fellow  was  known  to  have 
received  a  handsome  legacy  from  rela- 
tives in  the  East,  and  he  blew  it  all  in  in 
less  than  a  week,  and  was  found  one 
morning  dead  drunk  on  a  manure  pile 
back  of  a  saloon  in  Eeno. 

Of  the  numerous  feuds  between  the  cow- 
men and  the  sheepmen,  volumes  might  be 
written.  Many  of  them  were  shot  out  on 
the  streets  of  the  cow-towns,  and  many 
a  duel  took  place  in  the  brush  of  which 
nothing  was  ever  heard. 

As  with  Mooshmer  of  the  Kentucky 
hills,  who  cannot  understand  the  right  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  tax  his  illicit 
product,  so  it  was  with  the  cowman:  he 
could  not  understand  the  right  of  the 
small  farmer  or  others  to  take  up  the 
prairies :  they  were  his,  his  by  right  of 
prior  occupancy. 

The  mountains  and  plains  were  their 
heritage.  Their  right  to  roam  them  was, 
in  their  view,  as  clear  as  that  of  the  In- 
dian whom  they  had  driven  out. 


The  log  ranch  houses,  with  their  dirt 
roofs  and  rough  plenty,  have  practically 
disappeared.  What  few  can  be  found  still 
standing  have  been  converted  to  more  ig- 
noble usage,  and  the  modern  cattleman 
lives  in  a  more  pretentious  dwelling. 

The  cowboy  has  become  a  hewer  of  wood 
and  drawer  of  water.  A  few  may  still  be 
found  on  the  border  of  Mexico  and  the 
British  possessions. 

The  life  was  a  hard  one,  with  neither 
glory  or  profit.  Fortunes  have  been  made 
with  a  few  ponies,  some  ropes  and  brand- 
ing irons,  but  the  day  of  the  range  has 
passed  away. 

Some  few  big  ranches  -are  still  left, 
notably  the  7  X  L.  of  Wyoming;  the  G. 
0.  S.  of  New  Mexico ;  the  Miller  &  Lux 
of  California,  and  the  Beaver  Head  cattle 
company  of  Dillon,  Montana. 

But  they  are  mere  survivors,  and  must 
go  down  before  the  law  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest.  Land  is  fast  becoming  valu- 
able.' and  their  subdivision  is  but  a  ques- 
tion of  a  few  years. 

The  cowman  has  gone,  the  cattleman 
has  come  to  stay.  Le  Eoi  est  Mort,  vive 
le  Eoi! 

"Shoo  along,  dogies !  Hike  out,  mah 
honies.  We-all's  '11  hit  sweet  grass  by 
and  bve." 


THE  MIDNIGHT  RIDE  OF  RANDOLPH  WILEY 


BY     W.     VIRGIL.    COWAN 


ISAAC  EHRENBACHER  swept  the 
dust  from  his  drygoods  counter,  with 
a  grand  sweep  and  looked  out  of  the 
window.  There  was  plenty  of  dust 
and  dirt  as  usual,  but  Mr.  Ehrenbacher 
possessed  a  remarkably  placid  temper,  and 
this  strenuous  exercise  on  his  part  did  not 
mean  that  he  was  disturbed  at  its  pres- 
ence either  on  the  dry-goods  counter  or 
on  the  other  furniture  in  his  "Miners' 
Supply  Store."  He  merely  wanted  some- 
thing else  to  do  while  looking  out  the 
window. 

But,  of  course,  he  had  a  purpose.  No 
one  ever  accused  Mr.  Ehrenbacher's  race 
of  being  a  purposeless  race.  On  this  par- 
ticular Saturday  morning  in  1856  he  was 
looking  for  somebody,  and  for  once  in  his 
life,  at  least,  he  was  not  looking  particu- 
larly for  a  customer,  but  for  no  less  an  im- 
portant personage  than  Mr.  Eandolph 
Wiley,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  secretary  of 
sundry  local  fraternal  organizations,  gen- 
eral advisor  of  the  unfortunate  and  trou- 
bled citizens  of  the  "city,"  and,  among 
other,  things,  a  most  eminent  and  honored 
member  of  the  noble  order  of  Eclampus 
Vitus,  a  very  popular  society  among  the 
mirthmakers  and  practical  jokers,  of  which 
ancient  and  honored  society  Mr.  Wiley 
was  leader  of  the  "degree  team."  Mr. 
Ehrenbacher  cleared  his  throat  as  the  emi- 
nent Justice  entered  the  door. 

"Mr.  Wiley,  ven  does  your  lodge  meet 
a°:ain  ?" 
""Which  one?" 

"The  Masonery  Lodge — ven  does  it 
meet  ?" 

"In  a  couple  of  weeks.  Why?  Got  a 
bill?" 

"No,  no !  How  much  vou  charge  to  join 
it?" 

"Forty  dollars.  What  do  you  want  to 
know  that  for?" 

"Vat  do  a  feller  haf  to  do  to  get  in  ?" 

"Who  wants  to  get  in  ?    You  ?" 

"Veil,  I  thought  maybe  I'd  like  to  join 
if  it  don't  costs  too  much.  You  know 
sales  is  bad  dis  time  of  the  year  und  my 
vife  was  very  sick  last  week." 


"I'm  sorry  your  wife  was  sick,  but  that 
ain't  the  fault  of  the  lodge,  you  know. 
They  all  have  a  certain  price;  same  for 
everybody.  Why  don't  you  join  the  Ec- 
lampus Vitus?" . 

"It's  more  of  a  funny  lodge,  aind't  it? 
Don't  help  beesness  much.  Vat  do  the 
Odd  Felters  charge?" 

"The  Odd  Fellows  ?  Just  the  •  same ; 
forty  dollars.  But  neither  them  nor  the 
Masons  will  help  your  business  as  much 
as  the  Eclampus  Vitus.  Don't  you  see 
how  Pete  is  making  money  in  his  saloon 
down  there?  All  because  he  belongs  to 
that  lodge.  The  other  lodges  wouldn't  help 
him  half  as  much." 

"Ah,  veil,  dat  is  the  trouble.  Dem  fel- 
lers comes  out  after  lodge  a  laughing  und 
laughing,  and  dey  go  into  Pete's  und 
drink  und  laugh  und  drink;  but  dey  don't 
come  und  buy  any  goots  from  nobody." 

"Oh,  well,  that's  because  none  of  the 
rest  of  you  are  members.  Think  it  over, 
Isaac,  and  let  me  know  later." 

Mr.  Wiley  opened  the  door,  and  as  he 
stepped  into  the  street,  he  added :  "It's  by 
far  the  best  one  of  the  three." 

When  the  worthy  Justice  met  Andy 
Bean  down  the  street  he  imparted  choice 
bits  of  the  recent  conversation  to  that 
mirthful  individual,  and  there  resulted 
some  very  uproarious  laughter,  followed 
by  a  few  uncomplimentary  maledictions 
and  unpleasant  remarks  about  the  business 
methods  and  mercenary  motives  of  Mr. 
Ehrenbacher.  Their  conversation  later 
grew  more  confidential,  but  a  lively  twin- 
kle continued  to  play  about  Mr.  Wiley's 
eves,  and  the  laughter  of  Mr.  Bean  be- 
came more  subdued,  though  still  as  hearty. 

The  two  men  then  retraced  the  judge's 
slow  and  somewhat  lame  steps  to  Isaac's 
establishment;  Mr.  Bean,  as  it  were, 
pulled  the  laughter  off  his  face  and  stuffed 
it  into  his  pocket,  and  his  countenance  be- 
came as  grotesquely  imperturbable  as  that 
of  an  Arizona  mummy. 

"Say,  Isaac,  the  jedge  tells  me  thet  you 
want  to  jine  a  lodge,"  said  Bean,  confi- 
dentially as  he  entered  the  store. 
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"Veil,  I  don't  know.  I  vould  like  to, 
but  the  charge  is  awful  high,  und  my  vife 
vas  very — awful  sick  last  week,  und  I  haf 
to  pay  the  doctor  bill,  und  then " 

"Well,  listen  now,"  interrupted .  Andy. 
"We've  been  talking  the  matter  over,  but 
you  know  these  lodges  kin  never  cut  down 
the  price  fer  going  in.  It's  agin  the  laws, 
but  there  is  a  way  to  get  around  the  prop- 
osition, and  since,  your  wife  has  been  so 
awful  sick  and  you've  had  such  a  hard 
time,  as  you  say,  why,  we  have  decided  to 
let  you  into  all  three  lodges,  the  Masons, 
Odd  Fellows  and  Eclampus  Vitus — all 
three  for  fifty  dollars.  It's  a  special  offer, 
bedrock  cheap;  you'll  miss  it  if  you  don't 
take  it  up,  and  the  three  lodges  together 
will  help  your  business  lots  more'n  any 
one  of  'em  could  alone.  If  you  jine  'em 
separately,  it  would  cost  you  forty  dollars 
apiece,  but  by  taking  this  offer  you'll  save 
— let  me  see,  three  times  forty  is  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty — whew !  You'll  save  sev- 
enty dollars.  Danged  if  thet  ain't  better'n 
I  thought  it  was." 

"Fifty  dollars !  Oh,  my,  it's  awful 
high !  My  vife  has  been  so  sick  und  I 
haf  to  pay  oudt  so  much  money.  Couldn't 
you  let  me  haf  it  cheaper?  I  tell  you.  I 
gif  you  forty-five  dollars  cash.  down.  Vat- 
you  say,  eh?" 

"No,  Isaac,"  put  in  Mr.  Wiley,  "the 
lodge  can't  cut  down  its  rates.  Can't  do 
it  for  less  than  fifty." 

"Oh,  my,  I  can't  pay  so  much  as  dat. 
It's  too  high,  too  much.  A  lodge  so  big 
und  so  rich  und  so  great  as  dose  don't 
need  so  much  money.  I  gif  you  forty- 
eight,  or  then  I  don't  join."  But  after 
considerable  persuasion,  Isaac  finally 
parted  with  his  fifty  dollars.  A  very  in- 
genious application  was  made  out  and 
properly  signed,  and  later  in  the  day,  after 
the  fifty  had  been  spent — principally  at 
Pete's — the  prospective  candidate  was  in- 
formed that  a  joint  initiation  would  be 
given  by  the  three  lodges  that  night. 

The  chronicles  of  Yreka  tell  us  that 
when  evening  came,  the  largest  hall  in 
town  was  crowded.  Even  the  gamblers 
stopped  their  game  in  Pete's  back  room 
in  order  to  be  on  hand.  The  executive 
committee  of  the  three  lodges  decided  to 
make  the  initiation  a  public  one,  and  con- 
sequently the  audience  was  not  confined  to 
members ;  and  the  crowd  was  all  the  larger 


because  it  was  generally  understood  that 
the  "degree  team"  would  be  led  by  Judge 
Wiley,  Andy  Bean  and  Euddy  McNair. 

In  due  time  Mr.  Ehrenbacher  was  in- 
troduced to  the  assembly.  He  was  in- 
formed that  he  had  not  been  blackballed, 
and  was  told  to  kneel  and  say  his  prayers, 
after  which  he  was  duly  blindfolded,  and 
the  spectacular  ceremonies  began.  Each 
lodge  presumably  came  in  its  turn,  and 
each  had  some  six  or  eight  degrees  to 
give.  The  "team"  had  spent  all  afternoon 
drilling  and  preparing  for  the  event. 

So,  in  dramatic  reality,  the  timorous 
Isaac  was  led  over  the  "Rocky  Road  to 
Dublin ;"  his  mind  was  impressed  with  all 
the  ghosts  and  nightmares  of  Edgar  Allen 
Poe  and  the  Southern  darkies;  added  to 
these  were  hints  of  medieval  modes  of  tor- 
ture, the  impressive  seriousness  of  morn- 
ing mass  and  the  ten  commandments,  the 
war  dance  of  wild  Apaches,  the  Grand 
Canyon  and  the  busting  of  Texas  bron- 
chos; all  in  one  grand  and  glorious  com- 
bination ;  and  interrupted  only  now  and 
then  by  awful  sepulchral  groans  from  the 
assembly.  According  to  previous  instruc- 
tion, the  candidate  responded  to  these 
groans  with  the  word,  "timbo,"  but  as  the 
ceremonies  grew  more  awe-inspiring,  he 
became  more  and  more  terrified,  his  voice 
grew  huskier,  and  his  pronunciation  of  the 
magic  word  less  and  less  distinct  until 
there  was  nothing  but  a  guttural  response, 
"steambo." 

Later  in  the  evening  he  was  informed 
that  it  would  be  further  necessary  for 
each  of  the  three  lodges  to  brand  him  with 
a  red-hot  iron.  The  jealous  leaders  then 
indulged  in  a  heated  dispute  as  to  which 
order  took  precedence  in  this  most  import- 
ant ceremony.  Andy  Bean-  championed 
the  Odd  Fellows. 

"They're  the  oldest  lodge,"  said  he,  "for 
don't  you  recollect  how  odd  William  the 
Conqueror  acted  at  the  burnin'  of  Rome? 
And  didn't  he  hang  the  epistil  Paul  upside 
down  to  a  telegraph  pole  fer  not  jinin'  the 
Odd  Fellers?  We  ought  to  brand  Mr. 
Isaac  Ehrenbacher  first." 

"They're  not  as  old  as  the  Masons," 
argued  Judge  Wiley.  "Solomon  lived  two 
or  three  hundred  years  before  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  he  was  the  first  mason. 
You  all  know  that  he  laid  all  the  stone 
and   spread   the   mortar  himself   in   that 
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Masonic  temple  of  his'n,  besides  building 
two  or  three  other  skyscrapers  that  made 
the  people  of  New  York  jealous.  We  ought 
to  brand  first." 

"But  even  that  ain't  as  old  as  the  Clam- 
pus  Vitus,"  put  in  McNair.  "Why,  thet 
great  organization  was  started  by  Adam. 
Xoah  and  him  and  Moses  was  the  first 
members.  You  fellers  thet  used  to  go  to 
Sunday  School  ought  to  remember  thet 
much.  An  angel,  you  know,  drove  the  hull 
three  of  'em  out  of  the  garden  of  Eden 
with  a  shot-gun  and  put  a  padlock  on  the 
gate  so  they  couldn't  get  back  in.  And 
when  the}r  saw  they  was  locked  out  there 
in  the  cold,  plumb  stark  naked  as  if  they 
hed  jist  come  out  of  a  swimmin'  hole,  why, 
they  got  awful  ashamed  of  'emselves, 
standing  out  there  where  the  society  wo- 
men could  see  'em,  so  they  jist  organized 
a  society  right  then  and  there,  and  made 
'emselves  each  a  pair  of  pants  out  of 
Clampus  Vitus  leaves.  They  was  the  first 
frayternal  organization,  and  we  brand  the 
candidate  first." 

The  branding  irons  were  then  heated, 
the  candidate  was  laid  out  on  a  table,  face 
downward,  and  his  back  bared.  Judge 
Wiley  took  up  a  spongeful  of  hot  water, 
and  began  in  solemn  tones :  "Isaac  Ehren-' 
bacher,  you  have  gathered  much  of  the 
filth  of  this  world,  and  have  sinfully 
stooped  to  many  dirty  things.  You  have 
eaten  salt  pork  and  beans,  which  is  against 
the  teachings  in  the  book  of  Eevelations. 
Unclean  and  unwholesome  animal  that 
you  are,  this  august  body  has  condescended 
to  allow  you  to  enter  into  their  midst. 
And  now  that  we  are  about  to  make  you 
hereafter  and  forever  a  member  of  this 

noble  society "  a  loud     groan     came 

from  the  assembly,  to  which  the  pale  and 
frightened  candidate,  after  being  energeti- 
cally prompted  by  Andy  Bean,  faintly 
whispered  "steambo" — -"as  I  said  before, 
as  we  are  about  to  make  you  an  honored 
member  of  this  society,  I,  chief  Nabob  of 
the  northern  department  of  the  great 
State  of  California,  therefore  baptize  you 
in  the  name  of  Ezekial,  Nathaniel  and 
Captain  Kidd." 

A  nervous  grunt  escaped  the  lips  of  the 
victim  when  the  hot  water  touched  his 
skin,  but  a  shriek  followed  a  moment  later 
when  a  piece  of  ice  was  applied  to  the 
same  spot,     Isaac  could  feel  the  scorching 


iron  burn  deep  into  his  flesh,  and  he 
writhed  and  squirmed  and  shrieked  until 
finally  his  nervous  system  gave  way  and 
he  went  into  a  fit.  The  solemn  ceremonies 
came  to  a  sudden  standstill,  and  speedily 
gave  way  to  fear  and  apprehension.  The 
unconscious  man  was  carried  to  his  store, 
and  all  three  physicians  of  the  town  were 
hurriedly  summoned.  Mr.  Wiley  went 
home  early,  but  left  word  with  Andy  Bean 
to  come  to  the  house  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  tell  him  the  result ;  the  larger  portion 
of  the  crowd  waited  outside  of  the  store. 

After  having  worked  with  the  uncon- 
scious man  for  nearly  an  hour,  the  oldest 
doctor  came  quietly  out  the  front  door 
and  whispered  something  to  Andy  Bean. 
Andy  moved  to  the  edge  of  the  crowd, 
pinched  Jack  Bailey's  arm,  and  led  him 
down  to  the  first  street  corner. 

"Jack,"  he  whispered,  'Tiave  you  got 
thet,  there  pony  of  your'n  down  in  the 
barn  ?" 

"Yes— why?" 

"Me  and  Wiley  has  to  vamoos,  so  I'll  go 
by  his  house  and  tell  him  we  got  to  skin 
out,  and  you  take  the-  cayuse  round  to  him 
as  quick  as  you  kin."  Bean  went  to  the 
home  of  the  Justice  and  tapped  softly  on 
the  door.  It  was  opened  cautiously  by  the 
anxious  judge.  "What's  the  news?"  he 
whispered. 

"We're  in  fer  it,  Jedge,"  replied  Bean 
in  a  low  tone.  "He's  as  dead  as  a  mack- 
erel, the  Jew  is,  and  I'm  going  to  get  to 
Oregon  as  soon  as  my  legs  kin  git  me 
there.  Dave  Colton  is  gittin'  out  the 
papers  to  'rest  us;  you,  Ruddy  and  me. 
I've  fold  the  boys  we  was  going  to  Ore- 
gon, and  Dave  will,  tear  down  to  Klamath 
Ferry  to  stop  us,  but  I'll  sneak  out  through 
Cottonwood.  There'll  be  a  horse  here  in 
a  few  minutes  fer  you,  so  you  git  on  him 
and  git  to  Shasta  as  soon  as  you  kin.  I'm 
afeered  that  some  of  the  outsiders  are  a 
bit  riled  up  over  the  thing,  and  may  try  a 
rope  on  us." 

A  few  minutes  later,  Jack  Bailey  led 
the  pony  cautiously  up  to  the  door,  assisted 
the  uneasy  justice  to  mount,  warned  him 
to  get  as  far  as  possible  before  daylight, 
and  wished  him  good  luck,  with  the  hope 
that  Colton  would  not  be  able  to  catch 
him. 

The  pony  was  an  old  pack  animal, 
which  is  to  say  that  he  had  passed  his  use- 
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fulness  in  every  other  vocation  in  life 
that  a  horse  is  naturally  called  to  perforin. 
He  had  not  established  a  reputation  as  an 
ambitious  and  diligent  member  of  the 
equine  family,  nor  one  with  a  pleasant 
temper;  nor  had  any  owner  ever  thought 
of  putting  him  on  the  race  track.  In  vain 
did  Judge  Wiley  cluck,  kick  and  beat  the 
obstinate  brute.  Jack  Bailey  had  unhap- 
pily forgotten  to  furnish  him  with  either 
spur  or  whip,  and  the  exasperating  pony 
resolutely  refused  to  proceed  faster  than 
a  drowsy  walk  or  a  short  spasmodic  trot. 

The  anxious  fugitive  rode  up  to  a  fence 
and  broke  off  a  picket,  but  even  a  vigorous 
prodding  in  the  flanks  with  tliat  cruel 
weapon  caused  the  animal  to  trot  only 
five  or  six  steps  in  his  cobblestone  gait, 
and  then  to  return  again  to  his  former 
pace.  Again  and  again  did  the  panic- 
stricken  judge  prod  him  viciously,  and 
again  and  again  did  the  pony  reluctantly 
break  into  that  short,  heart-rending  trot. 
,  Fifteen  minutes  of  this  kind  of  work 
found  the  horse  and  rider  barely  out  of 
town,"  the  horse  still  fresh,  but  the  rider 
in  a  glowing  perspiration,  and  every  min- 
ute getting  more  reckless  in  his  use  of  the 
King's  English. 

"This  is  a  fine  beast  to  give  a  fellow 
to  save  his  life  on,"  blubbered  the  fugitive. 
"A  nice,  friendly  trick  indeed  to  give  me 

such  a  beast.    Git  up !     Git  up !    D n 

you,  git  up !  I  always  thought  Jack  Bailey 
was  a  friend  of  mine  but  this  don't  look 
like  it.  Git  up,  you  lazy,  good-for-nothing 
piece  of  low-bred  horse-flesh.  If  I  wasn't 
so  lame  I'd  git  off  and  walk." 

Just  then  a  mob  came  running  down  the 
street  and  yelled :  "There  he  goes.  Head 
him  off,"  and  began  to  fire  their  revolvers. 
The  terrified  justice  redoubled  his  exer- 
tions with  a  quick  jump,  the  pony  caught 
the  excitement  and  galloped  stiff -legged  a 
hundred  yards.  At  this  juncture,  Ruddy 
McNair  overtook  him  on  a  fa-t  horse. 

"Is  that  you,  jedge  ?  Gee  whizz !  you 
ain't  makin'  much  time.  S'posed  you  was 
lots  further  than  this.  Hurry  up;  them 
fellers  are  pretty  close  to  us." 

"How  can.  I  hurry  on  this  jackass  of 
an  animal?  Give  me  a  spur,  Ruddy,  I 
can't  make  the  old  fool  go  out  of  a  walk. 
Help  me  some  way  or  another,  or  them 
fellows  will  get  me  sure.  I  never  meant 
to  kill  the  Jew.     I  didn't  mean  the  poor 


fellow  any  harm.  He  was  a  good  friend 
of  mine,  only  I  thought  I  might  teach 
him  a  lesson.  Just  to  think  that  I,  Ran- 
dolph Wiley,  and  Justice  of  the  Peace  at 
that,  should  ever  be  running  away  like 
this." 

"You  was  the  leader  of  the  bunch,  you 
know,  Jedge." 

"Get  behind  and  pound  this  fool  brute, 
Ruddy,  or  eise  take  the  rope  and  lead  him 
on  the  run.  '  For  pity's  sake  don't  desert 
me.  I  never  meant  to  kill  the  man.  It 
was  only  in  fun." 

"But  the  law  won't  pay  much  'tention 
as  to  what  )rou  didn't  mean  to  do,  jedge. 
They's  got  the  law  on  us." 

"Git  1105  git  up,  you  old  brute.  Hit  him, 
Ruddy.  For  God's  sake  make  him  go 
faster.  Don't  leave  me;  I  didn't  mean  to 
kill  the  poor  man.  Let's  take  a  short  cut 
over  the  Ijill  here.  Dave  will  get  us  sure 
if  we  stay  on  the  road." 

When  the  twain  reached  Greenhorn 
Creek,  a  couple  of  miles  from  Yreka, 
Ruddy,  who  had  remained  silent  for  some 
few  minutes,  turned  his  horse  about  and 
started  back. 

"My  goodness,  Ruddy,  where  are  you 
going!  What  are  you  doing,  man?" 
shouted  the  Justice. 

"I've  decided  to  go  back  and  face  the 
music,  Jedge.  It  won't  do  no  good;  we'll 
get  caught  any  way,  and  I  hain't  a-goin' 
to  let  no  sheeny  drive  me  out  of  town  like 
this." 

"They'll  hang  you,  Ruddy,  you  fool. 
They'll  hang  you,  sure.  Don't  go  back 
there.     Come  on  with  me." 

"No,  I'll  be  hanged  if  I'll  run  from  that 
Jew." 

"Then  let  me  have  your  horse,  Ruddy, 
if  you're  bound  to  go  back.  This  brute 
will  not  get  me  to  Shasta  in  a  month. 
Come  on,  Ruddy;  don't  go  back.  But  if 
yju're  bound  to  go,  let  me  have  your 
horse.    My  wife  will  pay " 

Ruddy  broke  out  into  a  hearty  laugh. 

"Jedge,  yer  the  worst  sold  man  in  town. 
The  blamed  fool  Jew  ain't  dead  at  all.  He's 
kickin'  as  lively  as  you  air.  It's  all  a  big 
joke — a  joke  on  you." 

Mr.  Randolph  Wiley,  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  swore  long  and  audibly;  and  the 
remaining  hours  of  that  night  were  clinked 
away  with  convivial  glasses — all  at  the 
"jedge's"  expense. 
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IF  THE  POETOLA  Festival  proved 
nothing  else  and  produced  no  other 
worthy  aspect,  the  royal  part  taken 
in  it  by  the  Japanese  and  Chinese, 
and  the  general  appreciation  with  which 
Americans  responded  to  their  efforts,  were 
enough  to  make  it  an  event  of  the  utmost 
importance.  While  the  first  prize  in  the 
great  parade  was  given  to  the  Japanese 
float  purely  on  its  merits  (for  it  was  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of  decoration 
work  we  have  ever  seen),  there  was  a  great 
significance  in  the  unanimous  approval  of 
the  public  that  the  Japanese  should  have 
won.  It  goes  to  show  how  fast  the  Ori- 
ental with  his  thrifty  ways  and  clever  mind 
is  gaining  a  place  in  our  hearts  and 
brotherhood,  and  that  we  are  at  last  be- 
ginning to  recognize  his  sincere  endeavor 
to  live  up  to  American  Ideals. 

Formerly,  no  occasion,  nor  work  of 
beauty,  could  have  overcome  our  prejudice 
(the  prejudice  at  least  of  some  of  us)  in 
the  matter;  but  now  it  is  different.  And 
this  not  only  speaks  well  for  the  Japanese, 
but  for  the  high  sense  of  justice  of  the 
American  people.  Let  the  little  brown 
man  of  Japan  adapt  himself  to  American 
standards  and  manners  of  life  and  demand 
American  wages  for  the  work  he  does, 
and  we  are  quite  ready  to  give  him  an 
equal  chance  with  our  own.  It  was  be- 
cause in  some  cases  he  did  not  seem  to 
heed  our  greater  necessities  against  his, 
and  refused  our  better,  if  more  luxurious, 
plan  of  living,  that  he  earned  our  preju- 
dice. 

Especially  was  this  due,  however,  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  most  of  these  cases  we  had 
to  deal  with  the  very  inferior  type  of 
Japanese — the  fellow  who,  even  in  his 
own  country  could  not  help  through  his 
undevelopment  but  be  something  of  a  fes- 
ter-spot and  an  irresponsible,  and  who 
found  his  way  here  in  great  numbers, 
principally  from  Honolulu. 


Japan,  like  all  other  countries,  of 
course,  has  its  inferior  class,  and  while 
we  would  not  say  they  are  any  lower  than 
the  corresponding  level  in  some  sections, 
at  least,  of  the  TTnited  States,  still  what 
is  our  own  is  our  own,  and  what  isn't  is 
not,  and  the  foreigner  of  this  sort  is  the 
more  undesirable.  Anyway,  what  we 
have  got  we  have  to  keep — which  is  totally 
different  from  further  acceptance. 

But  for  the  alert,  bright-eyed,  brown- 
skinned  native  of  Japan,  the  fellow  of  the 
ingenious  mind  who  comes  among  us  to 
walk  an  equal,  we  are  not  only  ready  to 
extend  to  him  the  hand  of  welcome,  but 
to  give  him  our  recognizance  as  an  intel- 
ligent, dependable  factor  in  our  life.  This 
sort  of  Japanese  the  United.  States  has 
never  tried  to  keep  out,  and  it  is  not  likely 
ever  will.  For  while  every  country  should 
have  and  must  have  laws  regulating  the 
class  and  quality  of  its  immigrants,  and 
limitations  set  in  order  that  its  peculiar 
requirements  will  be  best  met,  still  this 
republic  is  not  in  the  habit  of  carrying  a 
volume  of  "Who's  who"  for  constant  use 
under  its  armpit,  and  we  know  a  good 
thing  when  we  see  it.  The  matter  adjusts 
itself  naturally,  however,  in  that  Japan 
in  its  present  crisis  of  development  can- 
not afford  to  part  with  her  staple  citizens, 
and  does  everything  in  her  power  to  retain 
them. 

As  for  their  fitness  here,  the  better  class 
Japanese  have,  as  a  general  rule,  done 
their  best  to  win  our  approval  by  adapt- 
ing themselves  to  what  we  require  of  them, 
and  their  countrymen  of  lesser  intellect 
and  culture  that  we  have  amongst  us  are 
learning  from  them.  In  short,  our  mutual 
animosities  are  well  nigh  buried,  as  they 
should  be,  and  white  has  come  to  realize 
the  virtues  of  the  Asiatic,  and  the  Asiatic 
of  white.  After  all,  we  are  brothers,  and 
the  remarkable  instances  of  friendship 
that  have  developed  between  people  of  the 
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two  races  goes  to  prove  that  the  more 
we  know  of  each  other  the  kindlier  our 
relations  will  be.  The  question  of  im- 
migration and  the  limits  set  upon  it,  our 
Government  will  or  has  settled  amicably 
with  the  Government  of  Japan.  Looking 
after  our  own  interests,  as  it  is  only  natu- 
ral for  us  as  Americans  and  Californians 
to  do,  we  can  give  whatever  advice  we 
think  is  just  in  the  matter,  and  afterwards 
make  sure  that  the  conditions  of  the 
agreement  are  carried  out.  But  beyond 
that  it  is  our  duty  as  good  American  peo- 
ple to  see  that,  the  Japanese  whom  we 
have  already  accepted  as  citizens  are 
treated  as  they  should  be  treated,  and  that 
in  our  hearts  we  carry  no  ill-feeling  to- 
ward them.'  The  Portola  Festival,  as  we 
have  previously  suggested,  proved  pretty 
conclusively  that  we  have  already  accom- 
plished this  much,  and  that  the  Jap  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  is  regarded  as  an  hon- 
ored member  of  our  commonwealth.  Be- 
sides, the  mixing  is  good  for  both  races — ■ 
for  there  are  many  things  we  can  learn 
from  each  other  and  be  the  better  for 
them. 

Invariably  is  the  Japanese  neat  and 
careful,  often  to  fastidiousness,  in  his 
personal  habits.  No  other  race,  however, 
on  the  whole,  are  quite  so  clean  with  re- 
gard to  their  persons  and  households — 
and  as  the  old  saying  goes,  "Cleanliness  is 
next  to  Godliness."  In  the  midst  01  the 
most  intense  civilization,  he  has.  learned 
through  his  quietness  of  soul,  and  in  spite 
of  all  barriers,  to  still  live  naturally  and 
so  to  live  well.  Rarely  do  we  hear  of  him 
dying  with  consumption,  or  having  any 
disease  whatsoever,  and  customarily  he 
begets  a  family  just  as  healthy  as  himself. 
This  family,  as  a  rule,  too,  are  even  bet- 
ter Americans— for  while  one  does  not 
have  to  be  born  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in 
order  to  love  it,  one  naturally  regards  it 
with  deeper  affection  when  that  is  the  case. 

Beyond  this  matter  of  health,  again 
the  Jap  can  teach  us  something  in  physi- 
cal science.  It  is  more  than  physical 
science  with  him,  indeed — it  is  the  phy- 
siology of  living;  and  ranges  intimately 
with  his  mentality  in  his  every-day  exist- 
ence. What  there  is  of  him  is  usually  ad- 
mirably developed,  and  under  absolute 
control  of  his  mind,  and  he  unstrips  a  per- 
fact  brown  thing  as  supple  and  agile  as 


a  rat.  His  nerves  are  of  the  very  finest 
tempered  steel. 

J  landed  down  to  him  through  genera- 
tions, too,  is  the  art  of  living  on  little 
and  plain  food.  Given  his  rice,  he  could 
go  through  a  famine  and  scarcely  feel  the 
effects.  With  the  aid  of  a  few  condiments 
and  a  little  seasoning,  he  can  make  a 
dozen  different  tasty  dishes  from  it,  every 
one  of  them  of  sufficient  virtue  to  cause  an 
epicure  to  cry  out  in  delight.  And  bet- 
ter still,  his  food  agrees  with  him — for 
always  does  he  look  in  perfect  condition 
and  fit  for  the  task  of  his  life. 

Rarely,  either,  do  we  see  him  inactive 
or  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  Born 
with  an  instinct  for  being  useful  almost 
as  strong  as  the  bee,  he  keeps  eternally 
busy,  and  temperateness  in  all  things  is 
ever  a  part  of  his  wisdom  and  philosophy 
of  life.  The  East  is  most  rich,  perhaps, 
in  its  intuitive  knowledge.  To  its  sons 
comes  mastery  without  knowing  or  think- 
ing why.  And  as  India  is  mistress  of  the 
mystic,  so  is  Japan  of  the  practical.  And 
with  this  gift,  moreover,  she  combines  a 
genius  for  imitation  that  is  the  most  per- 
fect in  the  world.  How  long  did  it  take 
her  when  she  once  started  to  adopt  in  its 
very  highest  trend  our  twentieth-century 
progress.  In  everything  but  religion — 
and  in  that  regard  every  nation  has  a 
right  to  its  own — she  showed  us  a  pace 
for  acquirement  we  had  never  seen  set  be- 
fore, and  her  people  are  still  studying 
harder  and  delving  deeper  into  conditions 
and  means  for  betterment  than  any  other 
race  in  existence.  Then,  the  point  of  it  is, 
that  they  work  all  together,  and  in  this 
way  most  of  all  perhaps  do  they  afford  us 
an  example. 

We,  who  believe  so  much  in  compel  ition 
and  individuality,  are  incline.!  generally, 
unless  maybe  in  matters  of  money  or  strife 
among  ourselves — to  overlook  unity  of  ef- 
fort altogether;  and  while  the  method 
gains  us  something  undoubtedly,  it  loses 
us  something  as  well.  To  strike  the  happy 
medium  is  the  idea — the  medium  that 
stands  for  our  best  development  and  re- 
tention. And  while  the  Japanese  may  not 
have  accomplished  this  either,  his  approach 
to  it  is  nearer  because  it  is  one  of  less  per- 
versity and  more  patience. 

His  patience,  to  say  the  least,  is  as- 
tounding,  and  his   marvelous   control    of 
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temper  can  be  nothing  but  hereditary.  The 
past  he  puts  quietly  over  his  shoulder,  and 
as  quietly  faces  the  future.  To  waste  time 
and  energy  in  fuming  over  a  reverse  is 
seemingly  an  impulse  unknown  to  him,  or 
mastered  with  the  blinking  of  an  eyelash, 
and  his  attack  is  always  the  more  sure  and 
direct  for  a  first  failure.  The  practical 
things  of  life  he  acquires  with  such  han- 
diness  that  if  somewhere  there  were  not 
an  end  to  them  there  would  be  no  height 
he  might  not  reach. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  emotion,  ro- 
mance, outlook  and  the  finer  considera- 
tions of  the  nervous  temperament — the 
idealistic  demand  for  the  best  and  prince- 
3iest  of  life  and  the  lingering  manner  of 
enjoying  it — these  things,  on  account  of 
his  more  evenly  nurtured  nature,  he  does 
not  know  so  well,  and  it  is  for  him  to 
learn  them  from  us — so  far  as  they  lead 
to  development.  That  they  are  often 
turned  to  misuse,  however,  is  of  the  very 
quality  of  the  things  themselves.  It  is 
"because  the  Jap  has  never  showed  us  such 
weaknesses,  perhaps,  that  we  did  not  be- 
gin by  liking  him.  He  seemed  less  human 
than  ourselves,  more  of  an  automaton,  and 
consequently  operating  on  a  plane  better 


protected  and  carrying  less  handicap. 
Neither  were  we  aware  of  his  aims  or 
ideals,  for  his  silence  and  reticence  sug- 
gested mystery.  And  we  could  not  bring 
ourselves  to  believe  in  the  sensibilities  and 
consideration  that  might  have  been  his 
but  which  it  was  his  habit  to  keep  hid. 

It  is  the  American  way  to  expect  of  the 
stranger  an  avowal  of  himself,  but  it  is 
the  Japanese  way  to  let  himself  be  found 
out.  Because,  as  a  different  product,  we 
could  not  know  him  at  first,  and  he  did 
not  serve  our  desire  for  analysis,  we  dis- 
trusted him;  but  now  that  we  are  at  last 
beginning  to  know  him  we  are  beginning 
to  like  him.  And  as  our  first  hasty  judg- 
ment in  the  matter  was  principally  against 
the  inferior  class  of  Japanese,  so  the  judg- 
ment itself  came  from  the  inferior  class 
of  our  own  race.  It  was  simply  the  con- 
flicting of  elements  that  must  always  con- 
flict on  first  acquaintance,  and  elements 
that  must  always  cry  out  their  dislike  of 
each  other.  The  true  American  and  the 
true  Japanese  had  little  part  in  it,  and 
have  always  done  their  best  to  control 
their  rabble  factions  who  were  making  the 
fuss ;  and  in  the  end  they  have  succeeded 
in  doing  so. 
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As  for  the  sober  and  worthy  American 
workman  whom  our  rabble  incited  partly 
into  the  matter,  he  was  quick  to  recognize 
that  he  must  trust  to  his  Government  the 
office  that  belonged  to  his  Government, 
and  that  in  the  meantime  it  was  unpatri- 
otic and  un-American  to  show  a  distaste 
for  competition.  And,  on  his  part,  the 
Jap  in  this  country  is  learning  to  make  it 
an  equal  competition  by  insisting  on  equal 
wages,  and  there  the  matter  rests  satisfac- 
torily. So  that  while  it  is  to  the  mutual 
interest  of  our  Government  and  that  of 
Japan  to  set  the  proper  limits  to  immigra- 
tion, still  the  Japanese  already  in  this 
country  are  not  only  an  important  part  of 
our  commonwealth,  but  an  accepted  part 
of  our  brotherhood.  Having  realized  the 
conditions  of  the  country,  they  are  ac- 
quitting themselves  in  a  manner  to  win 
our  esteem,  and  the  true  American  above 
all  things  carries  in  his  heart  the  desire  to 
be  just. 

The  feeling  between  the  two  countries, 
moreover,  has  straightened  itself  out,  if 
there  ever  was  a  crook  in  it,  and  to  no 
other  race,  perhaps,  as  to  our  acclimated 
Orientals,  do  we  do  as  much  courtesy 
— for     it     is     our      endeavor      to      set 


aside  past  differences  through  present  ap- 
preciation. 

To  return,  for  instance,  to  the  Portola 
Festival  again,  did  not  the  Japanese  blue- 
jackets in  the  military  parade  evoke  more 
cheering  than  those  of  any  other  nation. 
And  the  throng  that  witnessed  the  parade 
was  surely  representative. 

It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  the  Japan- 
ese of  high  caste  who  come  to  visit  us  at 
times.  AVe  seem  to  take  more  delight  in 
treating  them  to  our  hospitality,  in  wish- 
ing them  well,  than  in  the  case  of  the  dele- 
gates of  any  other  nation.  And  this  is  not 
a  matter  of  policy  with  us,  but  rather  of 
first  friendship  and  admiration  for  an  un- 
precedented development  for  which  we  are 
greatly  responsible.  During  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war,  Japan  had  no  more  staunch 
friend  than  the  United  States.  We  were- 
filled  with  the  pride  of  her  undertaking,. 
a  desire  to  see  her  succeed,  and  all 
through  the  country  our  press  gave  her  the 
best  of  everything  that  happened.  We 
recognized  in  her  the  awakening  motive  of 
the  East — the  East  that  had  blinked  slit- 
ted  eyes  and  lain  dormant  so  long — and 
moreover  she  was  tbe  littlest  part  of  it. 
But  she  had  gripped  the  beacon  in  both 


The  American  flag  going  up  one  side,  the  Orientals  corning  down  the  other. 
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hands  and  againsi  greal  <"\<\*  was  making 
sturdily  for  fuller  Life  and  the  open  day; 
and  it  appealed  to  our  chivalry,  our  love 
of  progress  and  freedom,  to  see  her  make 
g<  iod. 

she  did  so  in  a  manner  that  was  truly 
marvelous,  and.  since  that  time  she  has 
become  more  and  more  a  product  of  our- 
selves. All  of  our  methods  and  achieve- 
ments she  has  copied  truthfully  and  with 
skill,  as  we  have  given  of  them  to  her 
freely,  and  as  she  stands  to-day  she  owes 
('leyond  her  own  master  will  and  infinite 


painstaking")    more  to  the  United  States 
than  any  other  nation. 

As  partly  a  creation  of  our  own,  then, 
it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  we  did  not 
take  an  interest  in  her,  or  that  the  kindly 
feelings  with  which  we  have  always  re- 
garded one  another  should  refuse  to  be 
clouded  by  any  slight  political  differ- 
ences. And  with  regard  to  the  Japanese 
in  this  country — now  that  we  have  had  suf- 
ficient opportunity  to  study  and  realize 
them — our  relations  are  becoming  more 
and  more  firmlv  cemented. 


CRAWLIN'    CASSIDY'S    BULL    FIGHT 


BY     FREDERICK     FERDIXAXD    MOORE 


WHEX  IT  COMES  to  medals 
of  honor,"  began  Sergeant 
"Windy"  Henderson  of  the 
Black  Horse  Cavalry,  "I 
don't  put  much  faith  in  'em  when  I  see 
'em  swingin'  off  the  buzzum  of  some  of 
these  old  soldiers.  There's  lots  of  dhaps 
that  have  been  brave,  only  nobody  was 
lookin",  so  you  don't  hear  about  'em  in 
the  Fourth  of  July  speeches.  Lots  of 
tin  soldiers  have  got  medals  for  takin' 
their  choice  between  gettin'  their  innards 
cut  out  with  a  thirty-thirty  ball  or  twenty 
years  for  cowardice  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy.  Sometimes  bravery  is  forced  on 
a  man,  to  my  way  of  thinking." 

Windy  stopped  picking  his  teeth  and 
turned  over  on  his  quartermaster  bunk  to 
look  at  me  and  see  what  effect  his  barrack 
philosophy  had  on  me. 

"You're  a  cynic,"  I  said. 

"If  you're  goin'  to  call  me  them  scien- 
tifical  names  of  yourn,  I  ain't  goin'  to  tell 
you  about  the  time  Crawlin'  and  me  had 
up  in  San  Fernando  with  a  bull  fight  him 
and  me  got  up  to  amuse  the  niggers  at  a 
dollar  per  amuse,  excitement  not  on  the 
programme  throwed  in." 

"Tell  it,"  I  said,  and  this  is  the  tale  he 
told  to  me: 

"Crawlin'  is  always  bitin  off  more  than 
he  can  chaw  with  comfort  and  spit  out 
when  he  wants  to,  and  when  he  gits  his 
thinkin'  machinery  goin'  and  the  stray 
matter  in  his  brains  all  tangled  up  with 
some  fool  idea,  he  alius  comes  to  me,  and 
me  bein'  some  childish.  I  generally  bite 
in  with  him,  like  a  good  side  kicker.  So 
when  he  got  up  this  bull  fight  scheme  it 
looked  good  to  me,  and  I  helped  him  rope 
and  tie  it,  but  you  don't  git  me  mixed 
with  no  long-horn  brindle  bulls  agin,  not 
if  I  know  it. 

"Crawlin'  and  me  was  left  back  in  Camp 
Wallace  to  look  after  the  stable?  while  the 
squadron  was  on  the  target  range.  We  got 


so  hard  up  for  something  to  do  that  I'd 
have  built  a  flying  machine  to  start  for 
the  planet  Juniper  if  Crawlin's  mind  had 
run  to  that. 

"We  was  pounding  our  ear  down  in  the 
saddler  shop  one  day,  when  Crawlin'  woke 
me  up  and  sprung  it  on  me. 

"  'How'd  you  like  to  have  a  bull-fight, 
Windy?'  says  he,  and  after  I  quit  cussin 
him  for  waking  me  up,  I  comes  back  at 
him  : 

"  'To  have  a  bull-fight,  you  bow-legged 
horse  wrangler,  you  got  to  have  a  bull, 
ain't  ye?  And  there  ain't  no  bulls  within 
seventeen  thousand  miles  and  some  few 
rods.  You  think  you  are  back  in  Wyom- 
ing instead  of  in  the  Philippines?  You 
gone  loco?' 

"  'As  you  were,'  says  he.  'Just  because 
you  don't  know  there  is  a  big,  fat,  sassy 
bull  out  in  the  bay  now  in  that  hay 
schooner  that  scooned  in  here  yesterday 
from  Manila,  you  don't  need  abuse  me.  I 
seen  that  bull  last  night,  and  got  ac- 
quainted with  him.  He  is  the  ancestor  of 
a  cow  ranch  the  Government  wants  to  start 
up  in  tins  province,  and  the  cows  are  com- 
ing out  from  Oregon  in  the  Dix,  that  big 
horse  transport.  In  the  meantime  that 
bull  is  goin'  to  die  from  lonesomeness  if 
we  don't  git  up  something  to  keep  his 
mind  occupied. 

"'  Tt  would  be  a  bright  idea  to  kill  him 
in  a  bull-fight  and  keep  him  from  gittin' 
homesick,'  I  said.  'The  United  States  and 
Company  and  the  Articles  of  War  would 
make  you  look  like  five  cents  Mex  in  the 
dark.  Thank  you  most  to  death,  you  go 
ahead  and  run  your  bull-fight,  but  I 
don't  want  the  blood  of  no  brindle  bull  on 
my  hands,  considerin  I  want  to  serve  my 
thirty  years,  with  double  time  for  foreign 
service,  and  retire  from  active  cavalry  ser- 
vice. Yon  don't  git  me  to  crawl  into  no 
such  jug  of  honey  as  that — I  prefer  to  go 
Rwimmin'  in  the  China   Sea     and     have 
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wrestlin"  matches  with  sharks,  catch-as- 
catch-canj  leg  hold  barred,  when  I  git  so 
I  can't  amuse  myself  no  other  respectable 
way." 

"  'Of  all  the  lob-sided,  shirt-eating  no- 
good  side  kickers,  you  take  the  huckle- 
berry pie,  and  then  some,'  says  Crawlin'. 
'You  vinegar-pickled  Piute,  you  think  I'm 
go  in"  to  assassinate  that  bull?  ^No,  sir, 
not  so  you  could  notice  it.  But  we'll  have 
an  hour's  gentle  fun  with  him  and  then 
see  that  he  gits  out  of  the  areener,  and 
we'll  have  Whisperin'  Mulligan  out  in  the 
brush  to  rope  him.  We  can  git  a  place 
fixed  up  in  San  Fernando  and  charge  the 
niggers  a  dollar  to  come,  and  we  can  let 
it  out  that  Eingtail  Kazoo,  the  famous 
pickadoor  of  Manila,  is  going  to  give  the 
bull -fight,  and  we'll  make  a  gob  of  money 
that  would  choke  Adam's  off-ox.' 

"  'You're  plumb  loco,'  I  said.  'There 
ain't  no  way  we  can  git  this  Eingtail  gent 
from  Manila  in  time,  and  if  we  could  we 
can't  git  no  bindin'  contrack  with  him  that 
he  won't  make  your  brindle  bull  look  like 
a  slab  of  jerked  beef  hangin'  to  a  Sioux 
tepee." 

'•  "You  make  me  everlastin'ly  feel  like 
a  boy  with  the  measles/  says  Crawlin'  back 
at  me.  'You  rim-fire,  double-action,  imi- 
tation of  a  coyote  pelt,  there  ain't  no  Eing- 
tail Eazoo,  but  the  niggers  won't  know  the 
difference.  I'll  dis-guys  myself  with  them 
green  velvet  knee-britches  we  had  in  the 
minstrel  show,  wrap  a  red  curtain  around 
my  waist  and  fight  that  bull  with  a  dull 
saber,  mounted  on  my  steeple-chaser. 
That's  me.  You  can  stay  out  if  you  want, 
and  I'll  give  you  a  peseta  to  help  me  count 
the  money  I  take  in,  Mr.  Man-Afraid-of- 
Eeal-Money.' 

"Now,  it  took  just  one  dollar  United 
States  to  buy  three  bottles  of  beer  in  San 
Fernando,  so  Crawlin'  and  me  was  at  that 
condition  that  we  could  have  took  the  lec- 
ture stage  and  tell  how  temperance  agreed 
with  us.  We  couldn't  git  no  more  jaw- 
bone, and  just  to  look  at  them  hills  back 
of  Camp  Wallace  would  make  a  man  dry, 
and  we'd  been  imitatin'  a  camel  for  about 
a  week.  Drink  has  drove  lots  of  men 
crazy,  but  bein'  dry  has  beat  the  record, 
so  I  took  a  few  chips  in  Crawlin's  game 
and  we  went  to  it  right  then  and  there. 

"That  was  Friday.  Of  course  the  first 
thing  we  had  to  do  was  to  git  the  bull,  so 


we  kept  our  eyes  out,  and  as  luck  would 
have  it,  he  was  put  in  H  troop's  empty 
stable  with  me  and  Crawlin'  playin'  host 
to  him  and  takin'  turns  as  bein'  butler, 
servin'  him  baled  hay  with  green  zacate 
on  the  side.  Crawlin*  was  real  sociable 
with  him,  but  I  bucked  some  agin  buttlin' 
for  a  bull  and  lookin'  after  his  personal 
comfort. 

"  'You  big  bundle  of  dried  skin  and 
bones,'  says  Crawlin'  to  me,  'ain't  you  got 
no  imagination?  That  feller  is  worth 
about  forty  dollars  an  ounce  to  us.  You 
think  I'd  take  to  hand-feedin'  him  if  we 
all  didn't  have  a  future?  We're  impres- 
sios  now,  just  like  them  chaps  which  hire 
opery  singers,  and  you  have  to  humor  a 
bull  same  as  you  do  a  singer  that  costs  a 
thousand  dollars  a  minute.  I  was  in  the 
circus  business  once,  Windy,  and  I  know 
how  you  have  to  coddle  your  performers. 
Just  you  let  me  attend  to  the  sordid  de- 
tails, and  you'll  see  me  takin'  in  the 
money  with  a  steam  hay  rake.' 

"So  I  hobbled  my  tongue  and  let  Craw- 
lin' go  ahead.  He  went  down  to  the 
barrio  and  got  the  presidente,  Senor  An- 
tonio de  la  Eamon,  interested,  and  old 
Eamon  got  his  niggers  busy  and  they 
built  a  big  ring  and  made  a  bamboo  fence 
and  had  a  lot  of  seats  built  that  looked 
like  turkey  roosts.  All  a  Filipino  needs 
to  sit  on  is  a  bamboo  pole,  so  it  is  cheap 
fixin'  things  up  there  for  such  things. 

"Crawlin'  got  a  lot  of  signs  painted 
tellin'  about  the  bull-fight,  and  had  some 
Spanish  names  in  'em,  tellin'  about  the' 
famed  matadoor  and  pickadoor  and  all  the 
rest  of  'em,  that  was  going  to  give  the 
bull-fight,  and  excitement  grew  in  San 
Fernando  like  white  maggitts  grow  in 
quartermaster  beef. 

"All  day  Saturday,  Crawlin'  didn't 
give  the  bull  nothin'  to  eat  but  a  light 
breakfast,  and  he  went  out  to  the  stable 
about  a  dozen  times  and  made  faces  at  the 
poor  bull,  dressin'  hisself  in  them  green 
velvet  minstrel  pants  and  puttin'  a  red 
tablecloth  over  his  shoulders,  what  he  had 
swiped  from  the  teamsters'  mess-hall. 

"Sufferin'  saints !  Crawlin'  did  make 
that  bull  mad!  Crawlin'  has  a  face  that 
looks  like  a  pile  of  boulders  in  the  Bad 
Lands,  even  when  he  tries  to  hold  it  nor- 
mal and  peaceful  like,  but  when  he  twists 
it  up  and  tries  the  least  bit  to  be  insultin', 
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he  could  scare  the  whole  Turk  army,  offi- 
cers included. 

"I  was  sorry  for  old  brindle.  There  he 
was,  tied  with  a  big  chain  to  a  post,  and 
Crawlin'  would  go  out  and  dance  in  front 
of  him  like  a  Sioux  medicine  man  and 
look  cross-eyed  at  him  and  stick  out  his 
tongue  and  mock  him  when  he  roared. 
And  how  that  bull  did  roar !  He  pawed 
up  the  ground  and  shook  his  head  and  hol- 
lered at  Crawlin'  like  the  end  of  the  world 
was  comin'  and  the  Big  Dipper  was  goin' 
to  be  run  into  by  a  comet  and  busted  full 
of  holes  like  a  sieve. 

"  'Leave  him  alone,'  says  I  to  Crawlin'. 
'That's  cruelty  to  animals,  and  if  you 
made  faces  at  me  like  that  I'd  jump  on 
your  head  with  my  nail-soled  shoes.  Your 
face  will  git  stuck  that  way  if  you  don't 
look  out.' 

•••Shut  up!'  says  Crawlin'.  'You  sup- 
pose I'm  goin'  to  have  a  fight  with  that 
hull  and  have  him  feel  friendly  to  me. 
In  order  to  make  this  bull-fight  a  start- 
ling stupendous,  somnambulent  spectacle, 
that  bull  has  got  to  hate  me  clean  to  the 
pit  of  his  stummick.  Suppose  I  rode  into 
that  ring  with  my  sabre,  ready  to  defy 
the  whole  animal  kingdoms,  with  a  fierce 
look  in  my  face  and  wax  in  my  mustash, 
and  this  here  bull  walked  up  to  me  and 
scratched  his  head  on  my  spur  and  smelled 
at  my  pockets  for  a  turnip?  Think  we'd 
git  away  alive?  No,  them  niggers  would 
crucify  us  head  down  and  take  all  the 
money  away.  This  show  is  goin'  to  be  a 
wallopin'  big  success,  even  if  I  do  have  to 
hurt  the  feelin's  of  this  bull,  or  I  never 
traveled  with  Barnum  and  drove  stakes 
for  the  Bnngling  Brothers,'  and  he  turned 
away  from  me  in  disgust  and  went  on 
sassin'  the  bull. 

"Jumpin'  Jonah !  That  was  a  mad 
bull !  He  bawled  part  of  Saturday  night 
until  Crawlin'  went  out  and  strapped  a 
gunny-sack  over  his  nose.  Crawlin'  grit- 
ted his  teeth  all  night  in  his  sleep  until 
I  was  sick  of  the  whole  business,  and  was 
minded  to  let  the  bull  escape  into  the 
hills.  I  wish  I  did  turn  him  loose,  the 
way  the  business  wound  up. 

"Sunday  morning  we  hobbled  him  and 
led  him  down  to  San  Fernando.  He  didn't 
know  Crawlin'.  because  the  minstrel  pants 
and  the  table  cloth  was  strapped  to  his 
saddle,   and  the  bull  seemed  glad  to  be 


gittin'  away  from  them  stables,  anyway, 
and  was  real  meek. 

"We  hired  Whisperin'  Mulligan  to  stay 
near  the  ring,  mounted,  and  when  we  got 
ready  to  let  the  bull  go,  he  was  to  rope 
him  about  a  mile  up  the  beach  and  we 
would  let  on  to  the  niggers  that  he  had  got 
away.  Whisperm'  was  on  the  job  when  we 
got  to  the  barrio,  and  we  got  Eummy 
Greggins  to  play  his  cornet  near  the  gate 
to  the  ring,  and  Crawlin'  and  Eamon  be- 
gan to  sell  tickets. 

"How  them  niggers  did  pour  into  that 
bull-ring !  All  the  old  women  come  down 
from  the  hills,  a  whole  company  of  con- 
stabulary went,  and  near  everybody  in 
town,  includin'  the  padre.  We  had  $900 
Mex  after  we  paid  Eamon  for  buildin'  the 
ring  and  for  his  services  as  manager,  and 
after  Crawlin'  and  me  divvied,  he  went 
over  to  the  Admiral  Dewey  Saloon  and 
changed  into  his  minstrel  outfit.  He 
painted  his  cheeks  red  and  put  big  black 
streaks  over  his  eyes  for  eye-brows,  and 
put  on  a  sombrero  that  weighed  like  a 
packed  saddle.  He  had  a  lot  of  pieces  of 
red  flannel  bandages  tied  to  his  saddle, 
and  it  would  give  a  bull  pup  the  blind 
staggers  to  look  at  him. 

"We  had  four  teamsters  to  go  into  the 
ring  first,  and  make  the  bull  mad.  Ban- 
dilleros,  Crawlin'  called  'em,  and  just  as 
he  finished  fixin'  hisself  up,  we  heard 
Greggins  blowing  his  cornet,  and  the  nig- 
gers yellin'  for  the  fight  to  begin. 

"  'Greggins  is  going  to  play  'Hail  to  the 
Chief  just  before  I  ride  in,'  says  Craw- 
lin', 'and  then  I'll  make  my  great  trium- 
phal entry  into  the  areena  amid  the  plau- 
dits of  the  multitude.  I  tell  you  what, 
Windy,  I  wish  I'd  stayed  in  the  show  busi- 
ness, where  I  belong,  instead  of  goin' 
hack  to  the  army.'  { 

"I  left  Crawlin'  outside,  and  went  in 
and  got  the  highest  seat  I  could  find, 
knowin'  somethin'  about  the  disposition 
of  that  bull,  and  what  he  would  be  liable 
to  do  when  he  saw  Crawlin'  in  them  green 
pants  and  the  red  table  cloth. 

Greggins  blew  the  Assembly  and  they 
opened  the  gate  to  the  ring  and  let  the 
bull  in.  and  how  the  niggers  did  holler! 
Old  Brindle  stood  just  inside  the  fence 
and  blinked  at  the  sun  and  licked  his  side 
a  couple  of  times.  He'd  been  blindfolded 
for  half  an  hour  before  they  let  him  in, 
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and  he  looked  some  groggy  and  surprised 
at  all  them  people. 

Then  two  of  the  teamsters  come  in 
dismounted,  with  red  artillery  blankets 
on  their  arms  and  marched  around  the 
ring.  The  bull  wrinkled  his  nose  and 
thought  a  £ew  thinks,  and  then  licked 
hisseli'  again.     The  niggers  all  cheered. 

••Then  the  other  two  teamsters  come  in 
mounted  and  rode  around  the  ring  and 
waved  their  hats  at  the  audience.  They 
was  gettin'  $5  apiece  from  Crawlin'  and 
me,  and  their  thoughts  was  more  on 
money  and  beer  than  on  bull-fightin',  but 
they  tickled  the  niggers,  seein'  as  they 
was  fixed  up  fancy,  like  Spanish  bull- 
lighters.  They  carried  old  guidon  poles 
with  pieces  of  red  flannel  on  'em  to  look 
like  lances,  and  after  they  rode  around  the 
ring  they  went  to  the  bull,  and  one  prod- 
did  him -from  one  side  and  the  other  from 
the  other  side,  and  the  teamsters  on  foot 
waved  their  red  blankets  and  hollered  at 
the  bull. 

"Poor  old  brindle  looked  like  he  could 
not  understand  why  everybody  was  piekin' 
on  him  so,  and  I  was  afraid  he'd  lie  down 
and  go  to  sleep.  He  didn't  seem  to  have 
no  feelin's  of  revenge  at  all,  and  then  one 
of  the  mounted  teamsters  spit  about  a  pint 
of  tobacco  juice  in  his  eye. 

"Old  Brindle  reached  right  down  to  the 
ground  and  dug  up  a  chunk  of  hard  pan 
big  as  an  escort  wagon,  shook  his  head  a 
couple  of  times  and  wept  a  few  weeps  with 
that  right  eye,  stomped  his  feet,  snorted 
like  the  fog  whistle  on  the  transport  Kil- 
patrick.  Next  he  went  through  some  gym- 
nastic twists  that  was  a  cross  between  a 
flip-flap  and  the  last  part  of  snap-the- 
whip.  Then  happen in's  began  to  happen 
and  continued  from  thereon,  with  varia- 
tions more  or  less  agoniznr  to  the  bull, 
the  multitude,  Crawlin'  and  me,  some- 
times singly  and  separately,  and  some- 
times all  together,  so  it  was  hard  to  tell 
who  was  in  the  center  of  the  typhoon,  vol- 
cano,  stampede,  train  robbery,  massacree. 
lynching  explosion,  wreck-on-a-rocky- 
shore,  or  whatever  you  happened  to  think 
of  that  was  full  of  tearin',  rippin',  bustin', 
smashin'  death  and  destruction  with  the 
accent  on  the  destruction  part  of  it. 

"How  them  niggers  yelled!  Greggins 
Lfot  exeited  and  blew  the  Assembly,  which 
was  some  twenty  minutes  ahead  of  time. 


as  Crawlin'  wanted  to  make  the  show  last 
about  half  an  hour  before  he  went  in,  and 
then  he'd  let  the  bull  git  away  in  about 
ten  minutes. 

''Crawlin'  hollered  for  somebody  to 
open  the  gate,  but  everybody  inside  was 
busy.  Kamon  had  made  that  fence  so 
tight  you  couldn't  climb  over  it  any  too 
easy,  and  the  bull  sort  of  had  things  on 
the  run  while  Crawlin'  was  asking  to  have 
the  gate  opened  from  the  inside. 

"Crawlin'  heard  the  niggers  yellin',  and 
he  thought  they  wanted  him,  so  he  took 
his  steeplechaser  back  a  few  'yards,  and 
the  next  minute  he  come  sailin'  over  the 
gate  and  nearly  landed  right  on  top  of  old 
Brindle. 

"Crawlin'  galloped  round  the  ring,  and 
I  never  saw  a  more  surprised  bull  in  my 
life.  All  the  others  saw  their  chance  and 
got  out,  and  banged  the  gate  shut,  and 
then  Crawlin'  dismounted  and  presented 
saber  to  the  four  sides  of  the  ring,  the 
bull  lookin'  on  and  gittin'  madder  and 
madder. 

"  'Mount  up,  ye  durn  fool!'  I  hollered, 
but  Crawlin'  couldn't  hear  me,  and  he 
looked  around  for  some  of  the  pickadoors 
to  hold  his  horse  while  he  fenced  with  old 
Brindle.  He  cussed  some  when  he  found 
'em  all  gone,  and  tied  his  horse  to  the 
fence,  and  walked  out  to  stab  the  bull,  as 
everybody  thought  he  would. 

Old  Brindle  about  this  time  was  makin' 
corkscrews  out  of  his  tail  and  pawin'  up 
the  landscape.  He  let  out  a  beller  that 
was  as  much  as  to  say :  'That's  the  son  of 
a  third  cook  what  has  caused  all  my  trou- 
ble since  I  put  my  foot  in  this  tropic 
clime,'  and  then  he  put  his  head  down  and 
started  for  Crawlin",  who  was  bowin'  to 
some  mud-colored  ladies  to  the  right  front. 
They  screamed  at  him  to  quid  how,  and  he 
bowed  again,  thinkin'  they  was  tellin'  him 
he  was  brave  and  a  hero.  Th.en  he  turned 
to  see  the  bull  about  four  feet  from  him, 
and  he  threw  the  saber  away  and  jumped 
one  side  and  made  a  straight  dash  for  the 
fence. 

''Old  Brindle  made  a  wipe  at  him  with 
his  horns,  and  then  saw  Crawlin'  atop  the 
fence,  tryin'  to  untangle  his  green  pants 
from  a  sharp  piece  of  bamboo.  The  bull 
started  for  him,  and  before  he  could  get 
hisself  loose,  old  Brindle  charged  the 
fence,  which  was  right  in  front  of  the  poles 
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them  mud-colored  ladies  was  sittin'  on, 
smokin'  big  cigars. 

"Somethin'  had  to  give,  so  the  fence 
did.  Crawlin'  had  just  landed  on  the 
other  side,  down  under  the  seats,  when  the 
bull  got  through.  Down  come  the  seats 
and  the  mud-colored  women,  and  such  a 
screamin'  and  cussin'  and  bellerin'  I  never 
heard  in  all  my  life. 

"I  got  there  in  time  to  see. Crawlin'  go- 
ing for  the  beach  with  old  Brindle  just 
behind  him,  and  I  swallered  my  Adam's 
apple  when  it  come  over  me  that  the  bull 
won  Id  git  away. 

"  'Don't  let  him  git  away !'  I  yells  to 
Crawlin',  lookin'  around  for  Whisperin' 
Mulligan,  and  wonderin'  why  he  didn't 
rope  him  aceordin'  to  agreement  and  the 
five  dollars  Mex  which  he  had  previously 
received  from  us. 

"  Crawlin'  cussed  back  to  me  somethin' 
about  how  he  was  the  one  that  was  worried 
about  gittin'  away,  but  he  didn't  speak 
none  too  clear,  seein'  as  he  was  doin'  the 
best  he  could  to  make  the  barrio  ahead  of 
the  bull,  so  just  what  he  did  say  I  never 
know. 

"I  hurried  down  the  trail,  and  who 
should  I  come  across  but  AVhisperin'  Mul- 
ligan, surrounded  by  quart  bottles  of  beer, 
inside  and  out,  and  he  was  singin'  'Down 
on  the  Wabash.' 

"  "Why  didn't  you  rope  that  bull  ?'  says 
I. 

"  'I  was  hired  to  rope  one  bull,'  says  he 
in  between  hiccups. 

"  'Then  why  in  Tophet  didn't  you? 
He  went  right  by  here?' 

"  'One  bull,'  says  he,  wavin'  a  bottle  at 
me.  'One  bull.  'Cordin'  to  the  articles  of 
war  we  signed,  I  was  to  rope  one  bull. 
When  that  bull  comes  along  I'll  rope  him, 
but  I  ain't  goin'  to  rope  a  whole  herd  of 
steers.  There  was  a  herd  just  went  by,  fol- 
lerin'  somebody  dressed  in  a  garrison 
flag.' 

"There  was  no  use  talkin'  to  AVhisperin', 
so  I  hurried  along  the  trail  to  the  barrio. 
I  found  Crawlin'  dodgin'  behind  a  palm 
tree  playin'  tag  with  the  bull.  Crawlin1 
was  an  awful  sight.  His  green  pants  was 
tore  in  their  most  useful  part,  and  the 
red  paint  was  runnin'  down  his  jaws,  and 
he  was  cussin'  fancy  and  free-handed  in 
between  dodges. 

"  'If  that  bull  gits  away  it  is  all  off  witli 


us,'  says  I,  from  behind  a  clump  of  bam- 
boo trees. 

"  'You  go  up  and  slap  him  in  the  face 
and  make  him  mind,'  says  Crawlin'  to  me, 
scornfully.  'Kick  him  in  the  shins  and 
tell  him  to  lay  down,  you  pussylanimous 
persimmon  with  the  paryletic  pip.' 

"  'Don't  you  abuse  me,'  says  I.  'This 
thing  is  all  your  doin'.' 

"  'And  $450  Mex  of  the  money  is  yours,' 
.•ays  he.  'Of  course,  if  I  get  killed  you'll 
claim  my  share  under  the  partnership  act, 

you '     He  and  the  bull  changed  sides 

of  the  palm  tree  then,  and  I  had  to  talk 
lo  his  back  and  what  was  left  of  the  green 
pants,  so  he  didn't  finish  what  he  started 
to  say. 

"  'Bring  me  an  axe  or  a  carbine,  and 
I'll  murder  this  bull  right  here,'  says  he. 
'When  it's  done,  I'll  find  some  way  to  ac- 
count for  his  benv  dead.  I  can  meet  that 
emergency  better  than  I  can  play  leap 
frog  from  now  to  Kingdom  Come  with 
this  low-bred  great-grandson  of  the  bull 
what  rushed  Moses.' 

"  'I  told  you  I  wouldn't  have  no  kill- 
ing in  this,  and  I  won't.  If  you'll  hypno- 
tize him  a  few  min.utes  longer,  I'll  see  if 
I  can  get  a  rope  and  tie  him  to  a  tree.' 

"'Hurry,'  says  Crawlin,  'or  he'll 
charge  through  the  tree.  It's  this  red 
table  cloth  that  makes  him  so  mad,  but  I 
can't  get  it  off,  it's  knotted  so  hard  on 
my  neck.  He  must  be  an  Irish  bull,  be- 
cause it's  the  sight  of  the  red  above  the 
green  that  makes  him  so  mad.  If  I  could 
get  behind  him,  I'd  grab  his  tail,  but  you 
hurry  and  get  a  rope  and  I'll  charm  him 
another  ten  minutes.' 

"I  started  up  the  trail,  and  just  got 
into  the  barrio  when  I  heard  a  crash  be- 
hind me,  and  along  comes  the  bull  with 
Crawlin'  hangin'  by  the  tail  and  cussin" 
a  streak. 

"They  went  around  the  barrio  once, 
takin'  stray  bamboo  fences  with  'em  aa 
they  went.  Then  the  bull  turned  and 
they  come  by  me  on  the  second  lap.  There 
was  Crawlin'  stretched  out  behind  like  the 
green  tail  of  a  brindle  comet,  and  his  feet 
touchin'  the  ground  here  and  there,  and 
his  hands  gripped  to  that  bull's  tail  like 
he  would  tear  his  spinal  column  out  by 
the  roots.  I  was  afraid  he  would  ruin 
that  bull,  'cause,  of  course,  a  bull  ain't  no 
good  without  a  spine. 
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'"Hold  him!  Hold  him!'  I  yells  to 
Crawlin'.  'If  he  gits  away,  the  Govern- 
ment will  hang  us.    Hold  him.'' 

"  'Yougotohell !'  says  Crawlin'  over  his 
shoulder  as  he  went  by  like  an  Apache  on 
a  mustang.  'I  ain't  doin'  this  as  no  per- 
sonal favor  to  you/  and  then  they  dove 
through  the  shack  of  the  Chinese  tailor, 
and  comes  out  the  other  side  of  the  build- 
ing with  a  pair  of  the  colonel's  blue  pants 
hangin'  to  the  bull's  off  horn. 

"  'Git  that  rope,  you  square-headed  zob,' 
yells  Crawlin'  to  me,  but  I  just  had  to  sit 
down  and  laugh,  it  was  so  funny,  and  then 
they  come  past  me  again,  headed  for  a  lit- 
tle store  that  had  a  lot  of  bottles  and 
canned  goods  on  a  shelf  inside.  By  that 
time  all  the  pigs  was  runnin'  into  the  jun- 
gle, squealin'  their  heads  off,  and  what  few 
women  there  was  were  screamin'  and  pray- 
ing the  best  they  knew  how. 

"Weil,  the  bull  went  through  that 
tienda  like  an  arrow  through  a  cream 
cheese.  They  was  surrounded  by  a  halo 
of  bottles  and  cans  for  a  second,  and  then 
they  come  tearin'  back  through  a  bunch  of 
young  bamboo  trees,  makin'  a  road  like 
it  was  to  order. 

"There  was  an  old  carabao  dozin'  in  the 
sun,  hitched  to  a  big  two-wheeled  cart,  and 
he  seen  'em.  He  let  out  a  snort  and  start- 
ed for  the  beach,  goin'  around  the  bend 
leaning  the  wagon  on  one  wheel.  He  run 
clean  to  St.  Nicholas,  six  miles  away,  ar- 
rivin'  with  the  yoke,  leavin'  the  wagon 
scattered  along  the  beach  at  the  high  spots. 

"Up  the  road  to  the  post  went  Crawlin' 
and  old  Brindle,  and  I  got  up  and  run  to 
see  what  would  happen.  The  colonel  had 
a  chicken  yard  of  swale,  and  Brindle 
started  for  that,  and  my  heart  went  into 
my  Number  Nines.  T  shut  my  eyes  to 
keep  the  awful  sight  out,  and  when  I 
looked  again,  there  wasn't  no  chicken- 
yard,  just  a  few  slivers  of  bamboo  and  the 
Shanghai  rooster  in  the  top  of  an  ylang- 
ylang  tree  and  the  chickens  hiking  for  the 
beach. 

"There  was  a  row  of  Sibley  tents  below 
headquarters,  and  the  bull  circled  so  as  to 


take  them  in,  too,  but  he  got  his  feet  tan- 
gled in  the  guy  ropes  and  he  and  Crawlin' 
mixed  things. 

"I  got  there  just  as  the  bull  got  up. 
Crawlin'  was  cussin'  and  pickin'  the  dirt 
out  of  his  eyes,  and  like  a  fool  I  grabbed 
the  bull's  tail,  and  away  we  went  helter- 
skelter. 

"  'Hold  him !  Hold  him !'  yells  Craw- 
lin' to  me.  'If  that  bull  gits  away  we'll 
be  shot  at  sunrise !'  and  then  he  sat  down 
and  laughed  and  hollered  sailin'  directions 
to  me,  but  I  was  engaged  with  tryin'  to 
catch  the  ground  with  my  feet,  so  I  didn't 
make  no  reply. 

"The  teamster's  shack  was  off  our  port 
bow,  and  I  thought  I'd  try  and  steer  Brin- 
dle for  the  side  of  that,  so  he'd  butt  his 
brains  out.  He  made  for  it,  but  he  liked 
the  door  better,  and  we  went  in  just  as  the 
Filipino  cook  was  comin'  out  to  see  what 
the  excitement  was- about.  The  cook  went 
back  just  ahead  of  us.  The  table  was  set 
for  dinner  as  we  arrived  in  the  dining 
room.  It  looked  like  there  had  been  a 
family  row  two  seconds  after  we  got  there. 
Old  Brindle  got  a  chair  over  one  horn  and 
one  of  the  army  blankets  they  had  for  a 
table  cover  over  the  other,  so  he  couldn't 
git  out  the  door  again.  Me  and  the  Fili- 
pino wrapped  the  blanket  around  his  head 
and  hog-tied  him  with  the  well  rope,  right 
there  in  the  mess  hall. 

"We  got  the  bull  back  to  the  stables, 
some  tired  out,  but  all  there,  and  you 
can  bet  we  didn't  try  no  amateur  bull- 
fights after  that. 

"I  don't  want  no  bull-nghtin'  jobs  in 
mine,  even  if  there  is  big  money  in  it,' 
says  Crawlin'.  'Why,  I  wouldn't  go  through 
that  again  for  a  medal  of  honor,  mind, 
$4-50  Mex.' 

"  'Them's  my  sentiments,  too,'  says.  I, 
'and  if  you'll  go  out  and  ask  the  bull,  I'll 
bet  he'll  say  the  same.' 

"  'I  guess  I'll  dissolve  partnership  with 
that  bull,'  says  Crawlin',  takin'  off  his 
green  pants,  careful-like.  'He  ain't  got 
no  manners.  I  like  the  show  business,  but 
I'll  retire  for  a  while.' " 
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THE  PUBLISHER  took  a  vio- 
lent hand  in  the  shaping  of  the 
destinies  of  the  January  maga- 
zine. The  holiday  issue  of  the 
Overland  Monthly  went  to  its  readers  and 
to  the  world  in  general  in  a  new  garb.  Its 
holiday  cover  is  symbolical.  Here  the 
editor  has  displayed  his  artistic  skill  to 
advantage,  and  you,  dear  reader,  are  the 
beneficiary.  The  Overland  Monthly 
magazine  holiday  number  always  has  a 
message  to  deliver,  and  in  this  issue  it 
not  only  delivered  to  you  a  message,  but  it 
also  made  to  you  a  revelation. 

For  the  first  time  in  your  life  you  are 
given  a  slight  knowledge  of  Japan  and  the 
Japanese.  The  Publisher  schemed  it  all 
out,  this  message  and  this  revelation,  and 
he  mapped  a  pleasant  task  for  the  editor 
and  for  the  commissioner  who  went  to 
Japan,  and  who,  by  his  able  diplomatic 
efforts,  enlisted  the  best  men  and  women 
of  that  country  in  a  presentation,  in  an 
American  magazine,  of  an  insight  to  Jap- 
anese life  history,  diplomacy,  tradition, 
poetry  and  custom.  The  issue  held  a 
mirror  to  the  Occident  that  its  people  may 
obtain  a  more  than  fleeting  glimpse  of 
the  real  Japan.  America  and  the  world 
in  general  has  much  to  learn  as  regards 
Japan.  And  of  all  America,  California, 
the  nearest  neighbor  to  Japan,  has  the 
most  to  learn.  It  was  therefore  fitting  that 
the  labors  of  the  Overland  Monthly  maga- 
zine's commissioner,  Mr.  C.  E.  Ferguson, 
appear  in  its  pages. 

Tt  must  appear  at  once  to  the  reader 
that  this  mission  by  Mr.  Ferguson  has 
been  an  eminently  successful  one,  and  that 
the  publisher's  directions  to  get  an  ex- 
pression and  exhibit  that  would  be  a  truth- 
ful one,  and  that  would  reveal  real  Japan 
to  our  readers  and  to  the  American  people, 
has  been  carried  out  to  the  letter. 

To  the  editor  the  task  of  compilation 
has  been  a  pleasant  one,  reminiscent  of 


former  sojourn  in  the  land  of  the  Chry- 
santhemum. 

The  Overland  Monthly,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  American  standard 
magazines,  has  devoted  an  entire  edition 
to  a  subject  upon  which  information  is  an 
absolute  necessity  to  the  American  peo- 
ple and  especially  to  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia. Ignorance  will  not  any  longer  be 
tolerated,  and  it  was  high  time  that  one 
of  the  magazines  devote  its  pages  to  the 
creation  of  better  understanding  between 
two  nations,  having  every  reason  to  be 
united  in  fraternal  tie  and  not  one  reason 
for  enmity. 

It  must  be  a  keen  pleasure  to  our  readers 
to  have  such  a  delightful  and  charming 
story  set  before  them  as  that  by  Madame 
Yei  Ozaki.  Ono  No  Komachi,  from  now 
on,  will  live  in  the  minds  of  thousands  of 
Americans,  and  she  will  have  subtly  lead 
us  to  a  better  understanding  of  her  coun- 
trymen and  her  country.  Count  Tadasu 
Hayashi  contributed  a  masterly  plea  to 
help  carry  out  the  motto  that  appeared  in 
the  design  on  the  cover,  "Hands  Across  the 
Seas  for  a  Better  Understanding."  Mr. 
Henry  Satoh's  article  is  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  public.  A  consideration  of 
this  masterly  article  on  the  "Japanese 
Emigration  Question"  is  asked  from  all 
who  would  in  the  future  discuss  Japan 
or  the  Japanese. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Medley's  article,  and  that  of 
J.  Ingram  Bryan,  in  this  issue  (Febru- 
ary), supplies  the  elements  in  this  biblio- 
graphy that  will  appeal  to  the  globe-trot- 
ter. Mr.  Mikimoto,  who  is  the  father  of 
pearl  culture,  tells  us  much  about  that 
unique  industry.  The  list  is  too  long  to 
cover  editorially  in  review,  and  with  the 
consciousness  of  having  performed  a  duty 
faithfully,  satisfied  at  having  carried  out 
the  wishes  of  the  Publisher,  gratified  if 
any  of  the  editorial  effort  meets  the  ap- 
proval of  thinking  minds  on  both  sides  of 
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the  sea,  the  holiday  edition  of  the  Over- 
land Monthly  Magazine  was  launched  to 
do  its  mission — for  a  better  understanding. 
*  *  *  * 

The  sphere  of  influence  of  the  Overland 
.Monthly  is  ever  widening.  Under  the 
present  energetic  management,  it  has 
achieved  many  things,  and  one  of  these  is 
the  conquering  of  those  who  have  con- 
tantly  evinced  a  desire  to  decry  and 
"knock."  I  dislike  the  word.  To  knock  is 
to  decry,  to  depreciate,  to  villify,  cast  as- 
persions upon,  or  in  any  way  to  make  light 
of  the  work  of  others.  There  are  but  few 
instances  when  one  is  justified  in  knocking, 
for  knocking  is  not  justifiable  adverse 
criticism.  The  Overland  Monthly  has 
conquered  almost  all  of  the  knockers  at 
home. 

The  knocker  militant  attacking  some- 
thing is  self-evident  testimonial  to  the 
worth  of  that  something.  It  must  not  be 
thought  that  Mr.  Ferguson's  work  was  ac- 
complished without  gratuitous  knocking 
by  the  American  abroad.  The  best  reply 
we  may  make  to  the  knocker,  the  Amer- 
ican knocker  in  Asia,  is  the  success  of  our 
mission,  despite  his  labors  to  prevent. 

It  has  been  so  always.  The  best  reply 
to  make  to  the  malicious  is  unremitting  at- 
tention to  the  task  in  hand.  We  rest  con- 
tent in  a  work  well  done. 


In  the  Eastern  States,  especially  in  the 
New  England  section  of  our  common  coun- 
try, there  has  been  a  recrudescence  of  the 
talk  to  sell  the  Philippines.  It  is  the  same 
old  cry  of  the  little  Americans.  It  may  be 
that  in  a  number  of  years,  impossible  to 
calculate  because  of  a  lack  of  knowledge 
as  to  what  they  will  bring  forth,  we  may  as 
a  people  consent,  nay,  demand,  that  the 
Philippines  be  granted  self-government, 
but  the  time  is  not  yet,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if.  in  the  light  of  the  present  prevalent 
prosperity  in  the  Philippines,  the  Filipino 
people  would  themselves  ask  for  the  doubt- 
ful benefits  a  premature  independence  may 
grant.  But  to  sell  a  people  is  a  thing  quite 
different,  and  these  praters  on  liberty  and 
the  rights  of  man  dare  make  such  a  horri- 
ble suggestion!  To  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  these  self-styled  champions  of  the  down- 
trodden and  enslaved  is  impossible,  and 
the  noise  they  make  is  in  inverse  ratio  to 


their  numbers.    The  bray  of  a  Winslow  is 
as  that  of  ten  thousand  jackasses. 

Congress  has  met  and  will  be  asked  to 
make  provision  for  a  ship  subsidy  system. 
It  is  only  incidentally  that  the  rapid  ad- 
vance of  Japan  as  mistress  of  the  Asiatic 
waters  is  mentioned  in  the  various  articles 
in  this  issue  of  the  Overland  Monthly 
magazine,  but  copies  of  the  number  have 
been  sent  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  hoped  that  we  may  profit 
by  the  lesson  read  to  us  by  Japanese. 
Have  we  as  much  pride  in  our  flag  as  the 
people  of  Nippon?  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Congress  will  see  to  it  that  we  are  in  a 
position  to  handle  the  vast  increase  of 
commerce  that  will  be  ours,  once  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  is  completed.  Of.  what  avail 
is  a  large  navy  if  we  have  no  merchant 
marine  ?  Of  what  avail  an  Isthmian  Canal 
if  all  the  commerce  from  our  ports  must 
be  carried  in  foreign  ships  and  under  for- 
eign flags?  The  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors from  the  Middle  West  are  asked  to 
give  their  support  to  the  measure  pro- 
posed to  give  relief  to  our  sea-going  trade. 
They  are  asked  to  devote  a  little  of  their 
time  to  a  study  of  the  question,  and  cer- 
tainly a  reading  of  the  articles  in  any  is- 
sue of  the  Overland  Monthly  will  give 
them  a  broader  knowledge  of  our  national 

necessities. 

*  *  *  * 

Attention  is  called  to  the  frontispiece 
picture  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Japan,  in  the  January  issue  of  Overland 
Monthly.  This  picture  is  the  first  that 
has  ever  appeared  in  an  American  print 
which  was  made  directly  from  his  Majesty 
and  by  the  Imperial  consent. 

Every  other  picture,  printed  heretofore 
in  this  country,  is  a  reproduction-  taken 
from   some   other  picture   or   from   some 

painting. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Pacific  Coast  is  to  be  awakened  to 
the  necessity  of  action  in  regard  to  the 
Merchant  Marine.  I  spell  this  with  capi- 
tal letters  because  it  deserves  it.  The 
subject  is  a  large  one,  full  of  large  possi- 
bilities, and  in  it  is  fraught  the  prosperity 
of  the  coast  to  a  great  extent.  I  am  not 
one  of  the  alarmists  who  would  club  the 
public  into  supporting  the  idea  of  heavy 
subsidies  to  ship-builder,  charterer     and 
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operating  company  by  threats  of  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  navy  of  the  United  States, 
in  case  of  a  contest  with  China,  England, 
Germany  or  any  other  country  that  is 
strong  on  the  seas.  I  believe  that  we  are 
made  of  sterner  and  more  capable  and 
stable  stuff  than  any  nation  on  earth.  Cer- 
tainly a  war  scare  of  the  proportions  of 
the  ones  recently  engineered  abroad 
could  gain  no  footing  here  on  mere  hear- 
say evidence. 

It  would  take  more  than  three  or  four 
speeches  by  politicians  and  two  or  three 
plays  to  waken  us  into  ferment  over  the 
approach  of  the  Japanese,  the  English  or 
the  Germans.  It  is  silly  to  try  to  conjure 
a  ship  subsidy  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
people  on  such  a  pretext. 

I  would  argue  the  welfare  of  all.  1 
would  tell  you  that  it  is  useless,  nay,  it  is 
stupid,  to  maintain  a  navy  if  it  is  main- 
tained simply  with  a  view  to  show.  We 
have  no  over-seas  commerce  to  protect,  and 
yet  we  have  a  large  and  efficient  navy.  We 
need  a  merchant  marine,  not  because  we 
have  no  colliers,  not  because  we  are  in 
fear  of  Japan  or  any  other  nation,  but  be- 
cause the  march  of  events  demands  that 
we  take  our  place  among  the  big  commer- 
cial nations  of  the  world.  Because  we 
must  compel  the  world  at  large  to  main- 
tain an  open  market  and  recognize  in  us 
serious  competitors  for  the  commerce  of 
the  world.  We  maintain  a  high  tariff  in 
part  to  enable  our  manufacturer  to  gain 
a  footing  in  foreign  markets,  and  then,  by 
our  niggardly  policy,  we  deny  him  access 
to  American  bottoms— for  we  have  none. 
We  send  our  goods  to  foreign  markets  in 
foreign  ships,  and  we  bring  back  their 
wares  in  foreign  vessels,  too.  We  have 
gone  so  far,  because  of  the  fact  that  we 
could  not  do  otherwise,  as  to  send  muni- 
tions of  war,  army  and  navy  stores  and  the 
like  in  the  merchant  vessels  of  other 
nations  flying  the  bunting  of  England, 
Germany,  Holland  and  other  countries. 

The  Merchant  Marine  League  has  at 
length  established  a  headquarters  in  San 
Francisco,  and  this  is  along  the  right  lines. 
We  need  educating,  and  we  should  inform 
ourselves  as  to  the  necessities  of  the  occa- 
sion. The  Panama  Canal  will  be  opened 
in  a  very  few  years,  and  the  ocean  com- 
merce of  San  Francisco  bay  will  be  quad- 
rupled.     I    say    the    commerce    "of    San 


Francisco  bay". advisedly,  for  by  that  time 
Oakland  will  have  so  improved  her  water- 
front that  it  will  bid  for  much  of  the 
business  in  and  out  of  this  great  har- 
bor. We  will  be  visited  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  vessels  that  have  never  known  the 
Balboan  seas,  and  we  will  have  in  addi- 
tion a  very  large  increase  of  business  with 
the  South  American  countries  and  with 
the  Orient.  We  are  building  the  Panama 
Canal  for  the  benefit  of  foreigners  unless 
by  the  time  it  is  finished  we  are  ready 
with  our  own  shipping  to  compete  in  every 
port  of  the  world  for  cargo. 

We  are  rich  enough  to  play  the  game 
of  subsidies  royally.  Let  us  meet  sub- 
sidy with  subsidy,  and  we  will  conquer 
the  world. 

Our  California  Congressmen  must  be 
told  in  no  uncertain  tone  that  the  sub- 
sidy idea  is  popular  here,  and  that  we,  of 
California,  want  the  doors  of  trade  swung 
wide  open  to  us.  We  want  to  make  San 
Francisco  harbor  one  of  the  busiest  ports 
in  the  control  of  man.  The  subsidy  will 
do  this  for  every  American  port. 

I  did  not  start  writing  this  editorial 
with  a  view  to  making  it  lengthy  or 
prosv.  If  there  is  anything  I  hate  it  is 
the  lecturer  who  tells  you  to  be  good,  to 
do  the  good  thing,  to  do  this,  that  or  the 
other  thing  that  will  make  you  feel  per- 
fect, and  I  know  I  am  with  the  majority 
when  T  say  that  I  hate  nothing  so  much  as 
good  advice,  except  the  advisor. 

But,  before  I  close  this  ship  subsidy 
business.  T  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
a  thing  that  always  makes  me  angry,  and 
I  believe  that  your  gorge,  dear  reader,  will 
rise.  too. 

We  are  paving  foreign  shipping  com- 
panies $300,000,000  annually  for  the 
handling  of  the  ocean  business  of  the 
United  States. 

We  will  let  that  stand  as  a  paragraph 
all  by  itself,  because  it  should  seep  in 
your  intellects.  Who  is  to  blame  for  this? 
Why,  yon.  The  dear  people,  of  which 
you  form  such  an  important  part,  are  re- 
sponsible. I,  as  one  of  you,  have  re- 
formed, however,  and  I  want  a  subsidy. 
Anyway  T  didn't  do  it.  It  was  done  in 
mv  name,  in  your  name,  at  the  time  of  the 
civil  war  and  previous  thereto.  Let  us 
repair  the  error  of  our  father's  ways.  Let 
us  fly  the  flag  of  subsidized  ships  in  every 
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port  of  the  world.  any  other  nation.  This  sum  in  subsidies, 
That  $300,000,000  was  paid  by  us  an-  in  74  years,  is  what  has  built  up  English 
nually  to  carry  the  ocean  business  of  the  overseas  commerce.  We  are  paying  out 
United  States.  I  said  annually.  that  much  every  year  to  foreigners  for 
Great  Britain,  inaugurating  the  pay-  carrying  our  wares  over  the  seas.  I  do 
ment  of  mail  subsidies  to  steamships  in  not  believe  that  any  argument  is  neces- 
1835,  has  paid  in  mail  and  admiralty  sub-  sary.  Get  in  and  agitate  for  a  ship  sub- 
sidies about  an  equal  sum,  $300,000,000  sidy  policy!  It  will  be  the  salvation  of 
up   to   the  present  time — far  more  than  our  ocean  commerce. 

' ' 

"SAYONARA" 

BY    MISS    MARGARET    KIKBY 

(Printed  by  Permission  of  the  Author.) 

"Sayonara,"  thou  art  going 

Ear  across  the  wind-swept  sea. 
"Sayonara,"  thou  art  going 

Now  forever,  love,  from  me. 

"Sayonara." 

Like  the  samisen's  sad  music, 

With  its  wailing  low  and  sweet, 
Ever  in  its  ceaseless  aching 

Does  my  love-sick  heart  repeat 

"Sayonara." 

"Sayonara,"  "Sayonara," 

Oh,  it  is  a  sad  refrain. 
"Sayonara,"  "Sayonara." 

Love,  we  shall  not  meet  again.- 

"Sayonara." 

AVhen  the  cherry  blooms  have  fallen 
Naught  is  left  but  rose-tinged  snow. 

When  love's  joys  are  harshly  scattered 
Naught  is  left  but  endless  woe. 

"Sayonara." 

Lay  me,  then,  where  sighs  the  iris 

To  the  warmly-scented  air. 
Victim  of  remorseless  passion, 

Killed  through  love  and  slow  despair. 

"Sayonara." 

Then  when  Western  stars  are  shining, 
And  when  Western  eyes  seem  bright, 

Think  of  her  who  mourns  thine  absence 
Through  the  sleepless  Eastern  night. 

"Sayonara." 


Airs.  Lucia  Etta  Loring  Smith, 
who  is  one  of  the  good  California  verse- 
smiths,  has  had  a  book  for  the  holiday 
time  from  the  printery  of  the  House  of 
Paul  Elder  &  Company.  It  is  a  volume 
of  rhyme,  and  is  got  up  in  the  most  artis- 
tic style,  as  to  frontispiece  (and  this  is  a 
bas-relief,  by  the  author's  talented  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Bradetta  L.  Smith),  typographi- 
cal work  and  binding.  There  is  rare  ar- 
tistry shown  throughout.  Mrs.  Smith  has 
a  charming  swing  to  her  poetry,  and  she 
is  not  unknown  to  the  readers  of  the  Over- 
land Monthly  to  which  she  has  been  a  most 
valued  contributor. 


Mr.  Herbert  Quick's  "American  Inland 
"Waterways"  is  an  exhaustive,  study  of  our 
water  highways,  and  a  comparison  of 
them  with  the  like  channels  of  trade  and 
travel  abroad.  This  very  masterly  trea- 
tise, covers  the  question  of  waterways  in 
all  their  aspects.  The  bearing  of  forestry 
and  its  intelligent  exploitation  and  its 
effect  on  the  subject  in  hand  is  intelli- 
gently considered.  The  question  of  crea- 
tion, maintenance  and  restoration  of  our 
forests  is  the  subject  of  more  than  passing 
notice. 

The  illustrations  are  very  well  made 
and  are  artistic  to  a  degree.  The  book  is 
a  valuable  addition  to  any  library,  and 
will  appeal  to  the  thinking  man. 

The  publisher  is  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
"New  York  and  London. 


"The  Speeches  of  William  Jennings 
Bryan"  are  out  in  book  form.  They  are 
put  forth  in  the  shape  of  two  volumes 
from  the  press  of  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  New 
York.  Mr.  Bryan  is  shown  in  two  illus- 
trated plates,  at  various  ages  in  his 
career,  from  the  age  of  four  to  the  present 


day.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  the 
silver-tongued  orator  of  the  West  once 
sported  a  beard.  This  was  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six.  He  looks  like  the  advance 
agent  for  a  revival  show.  The  removal  of 
the  hirsute  appendage  was  a  decided  im- 
provement. 

Mrs.  Mary  Baird  Bryan,  the  inevitable 
candidate's  wife,  gives  a  biographical  in- 
troduction. I  suppose  this  is  done  on  the 
principle  that  a  man's  wife  should  know 
her  own  husband  better  than  any  one  else, 
and  that  a  man's  wife  is  a  man's  best 
friend.  What  a  beautiful  biography  most 
of  us  would  have  to  hand  to  posterity  did 
our  wives  always  write  them.  Of  course, 
there  might  be  exceptions,  and  I  know  of 
some  cases  where  the  truth,  told  by  the 
wife  of  his  bosom,  would  be  almost  un- 
bearable, not  to  say  unprintable.  Mrs. 
Bryan  makes  a  charming  biographer.  It 
is  a  close  race  between  Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt  as  to  which  of  the  two  has  spoken 
to  the  most  people.  It  is  said  that  be- 
tween them  they  have  spoken  to  more  men 
than  any  two  men  who  have  ever  lived.  At 
any  rate,  the  volumes  are  valuable,  and, 
as  there  is  still  a  very  large  cult  of  Bryan 
admirers,'  should  meet  with  ready  sale. 


An  almost  untrodden  field  in  fiction  is 
that  of  the  Mormon  life  in  Utah.  Jerd 
Cless  is  a  story  by  Pearl  Daley,  and  it  is 
a  rather  remarkable  story.  The  hero  is 
born  a  Mormon,  but  changes  his  belief  and 
thus  arouses  the  ill-will  of  his  former 
friends  and  associates,  and  this  phase  of 
the  story  leads  to  one  of  the  incidents  of 
the  story  that  is  well  told.  This  consists 
in  a  raid  on  the  farm  of  Jerd  Cless,  and 
his  being  beaten  and  his  crop  destroyed. 
There  are  two  women  in  the  story  who  at- 
tract our  attention,  and  they  are  well  de- 
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picted.  The  story  is  full  of  go  and  inter- 
est, and  is  a  carefully-drawn  picture  of  a 
certain  class  of  people  in  the  agricultural 
listricts  of  Utah.  The  descriptions  are 
beautiful,  and  the  story  is  well  told,  but  it 
is  hot  the  great  Mormon  story  that  is 
surely  to  be  told  some  day  by  some  one 
who  will  see  something  really  great  in  the 
Mormon  and  in  his  achievements.  There 
is  a  big  opportunity,  and  as  yet  it  has  not 
been  grasped  by  any  one.  The  publisher 
is  the  Cochrane  Publishing  Company,  Tri- 
bune Building,  New  York  City. 


The  house  of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons 
has  given  the  world  an  invaluable  book  in 
the  "Home  Letters  of  General  Sherman." 
These  letters  are  edited  by  M.  A.  De  Wolfe 
Howe,  and  the  compilation  is  a  good  one. 
The  book  should  be  an  exceedingly  valu- 
able one  to  Californians,  for  there  is  a 
long  chapter  containing  General  Sher- 
man's letters,  as  a  soldier  in  California.  A 
book  of  this  kind,  containing  the  intimate 
thoughts  of  one  of  the  few  really  great 
men  this  country  has  produced,  may  not 
be  dismissed  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  by 
the  reviewer.  Its  value  is  so  great  that  it 
is  necessary  to  have  followed  the  trend  of 
thought  from  period  to  period,  from  evo- 
lution to  evolution  in  order  to  appreciate 
the  great  mental  power  of  the  man.  It  is 
a  practical  memoir  of  the  times  in  which 
General  William  Tecumseh  Sherman 
lived.  It  was  written  to  people  without  a 
view  to  the  effect  of  the  expressed  views 
and  without  the  attendant  pruning  given 
to  public  expression  by  men  who  have 
spent  all  of  their  lives  in  the  lime  light. 
The  frontispiece  is  a  reproduction  in  half- 
tone of  the  bronze  bust  of  the  grizzled  old 
warrior  and  statesman. 

Charles  Scribner  &  Sons,  New  York. 


My  old  friend,  Percival  Pollard,  sends 
out  a  message  to  a  waiting  world  in  the 
shape  of  a  new  book,  entitled  "Their  Day 
in  Court."  My  Pollard,  of  the  olden 
days,  was  sprightly,  and  not  very  venom- 
ous ;  he  was  sarcastic  and  not  vitriolic.  He 
was,  withal,  not  very  deep.  See  then  what 
the  years  have  done  for  him.  They  have 
sharpened  his  wits,  his  tongue  and  his  pen. 
He  is  a  brave  man,  indeed,  for  he  tells 
truths  that  must  be  unpalatable  to  the 
literati.    Listen  :  "The  case  of  literature  in 


America  is  comparable  to  my  'My  Lady 
Parvenu's"  rout;  crowded  and  worthless. 
Quality  is  utterly  sacrificed  for  quantity. 
The  rout  comprises  everybody, '  which,  to 
the  discriminating,  spells  Nobody." 

Now  isn't  that  good?  Isn't  it  splendid 
reading  for  the  individual  who  has  to  cater 
to  the  tastes  of  a  publisher  rather  than  to 
the  needs  of  the  public?  Let  us  follow 
Mr.  Pollard  still  a  little  farther  along  his 
pyrotechnic  iconoclastic  course:  "Find  for 
me,  if  you  can,  any  tendency  in  our  letters 
save  the  commercial !  Show  me  any  goal 
save  the  dollar !"  He  makes  a  lively  in- 
dictment of  those  responsible  for  the  con- 
dition of  things  in  letters.  He  is  a  vio- 
lent admirer  of  Ambrose  Bierce  and  of 
Ambrose  Bierce's  works,  and  that  may  be, 
by  some,  termed  a  fault.  It  is  .such  an 
admiration  that  it  would  condone  any 
offense  to  good  taste,  providing  that  it 
were  couched  in  Mr.  Bierce's  splendid 
English.  He  would  forgive  Mr.  Bierce 
anything,  even  unto  the  superlative  vul- 
garity of  a  Fraud  Elbertus !  Hbwever. 
Mr.  Pollard's  years  have  made  him  more 
readable.  There  is  a  sharpness,  a  clear- 
ness and  a  freshness  that  was  ever  pres- 
ent in  his  earlier  work,  but  it  is  tempered 
with  a  matured  judgment,  and  his  blade 
is  more  trenchant  than  of  yore.  Mr.  Pol- 
lard is  one  of  the  big  writers  in  America. - 
I  wonder  if  he  has  so  kept  his  independ- 
ence that  he  can  truly  say  that  the  dol- 
lar has  never  cast  the  shadow  of  the  bar 
sinister  over  his  escutcheon,  or  that  he 
has  never  allowed  his  purity  of  diction  to 
be  debased  by  the  concupiscent  genius  of 
the  publisher.  I  seriously  doubt  Mr.  Pol- 
lard's ability  to  stand  before  his  maker 
and  say  "not  guilty."  Before  the  hand 
were  risen  the  lips  would  falter  "Mea 
culpa." 

Neale  Publishing  Company,  New  York 
and  Washington. 


Speaking  of  Ambrose  Bierce  reminds 
me  that  he  has  at  last  written  something 
that  is  distinctly  useful  to  his  fellowman. 
I  was  going  to  say  woman,  but,  remember- 
ing that  women  and  dogs  are  Bierce's  pet 
affectations  of  aversion,  I  refrain.  Bierce 
in  his  old  age,  and  out  of  his  plenteous 
wisdom,  would  do  something  to  atone  for 
his  many  sins.  He  has  written  a  book. 
Don't  shy!     It  is  a  good  book!     It  is  a 
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very  small,  unpretentious  volume,  but  a 
good  book.    I  repeat  it ! 

The  title  chosen  by  the  Great  Man  of 
Letters  is  trWrite  it  Eight."  While  it  is 
true  that  the  book  is  simply  a  rechaufee 
of  many  other  books,  there  is  this  in  its 
favor :  It  is  pocket  size  and  it  is  simplified 
and  made  attractive  by  the  verve  and  the 
sarcasm  of  the  writer.  The  sub-title  ex- 
plains the  business  of  the  book:  "A  Little 
Black  List  of  Literary  Faults.'"  I  will 
say  this  much  more,  and  you  may  assume 
that  I  mean  it,  for  I  do  not  admire  Mr. 
Bierce,  much  as  I  may  admire  his  admir- 
able use  of  the  English  language.  This 
little  book  should  command  a  sale  so  phe- 
nomenal as  to  carry  it  into  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  editions.  It  should  be  in 
every  home  where  the  English  language  is 
spoken.  It  is  the  very  best  thing  Mr. 
Bierce  has  done.  Nothing  else  that  he 
has  ever  done  comes  within  miles  of  this 
little  50  cent  work.  May  it  live  long  and 
prosper. 

Neale  Publishing  Company,  New  York 
and  Washington. 


Armistead  C.  Gordon  has  written  the 
story  of  General  "William  Fitzhugh  Gor- 
don. Mr.  Gordon,  in  telling  the  story  of 
this  great  Virginian,  has  told  many  anec- 
dotes of  the  lives  of  many  of  the  able  con- 
temporaries of  the  day.  Such  men  as 
Jefferson,  Monroe,  Calhoun,  Tyler,  Jack- 
son, Houston,  Bandolph  of  Boanoke, 
Marshall,  Yancey,  Clay,  Crockett,  these — 
and  very  many  others — move  through 
these  pictured  scenes,  life-like  figures  of  a 
great  and  picturesque  period  in  Ameri- 
can history. 

California  is  so  full  of  loyal  Southrons, 
and  history  has  been  so  devoid  of  just 
tribute  to  the  great  of  the  South  that  we 
welcome  the  work  of  Mr.  Gordon,  and  as 
far  as  this  part  of  our  common  country 
is  concerned,  we  bespeak  for  his  volume  a 
cordial  welcome  by  the  reading  public. 

The  Neale  Publishing  Company,  New 
York  and  AVashington. 


The  January  number  or  holiday  issue  of 
the  Overland  Monthly  Magazine,  was  a 
gala  issue  as  far  as  Japan'  is  concerned,  it 
is  fit  that  the  Beviewer  should  have  be- 
fore him  the  book  by  Mr.  Horace  A.  Tay- 
lor, "Tales  of  Travel."     Mr.  Taylor  is  a 


keen  observer.  He  is  capable  of  and  does 
tell  a  story  in  an  entertaining  manner. 
Moreover,  he  is  not  an  easily  prejudiced 
person,  and  his  chapters  on  Japan  are  good 
reading.  We  mav  not  agree  entirely  with 
him  in  certain  of  his  deductions,  but  it  is 
undeniable  that  any  one  contemplating 
visiting  the  land  of  the  chrysanthemum 
would  do  well  to  assimilate  Mr.  Taylor's 
book  on  the  voyage  over.  Of  course,  in 
a  volume  of  this  kind  we  get  merely  an 
apercu  of  the  things  that  are,  and  there 
is  no  opportunity  for  a  very  deep  study  of 
the  lands  visited.  Mr.  Taylor  gives  us 
the  impression  of  a  fine  traveling  com- 
panion from  whom  little  of  note  escapes, 
and  that  is  all  we  may  care  for  when  we 
are  on  a  jaunt  over  this  old  globe  of  ours 
in  search  of  new  sensations,  all  of  them 
related  to  pleasure  and  none  to  pain. 

The  Neale  Publishing  Company,  New 
York  and  Washington. 


Kelly  Miller  is  probably  the  most 
learned  member  of  the  negro  race  in 
America.  His  new  book,  "Pace  Adjust- 
ment," is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  liter- 
ature on  that  subject,  and  it  is  a  volume 
that  will  become  more  and  more  valuable 
as  the  years  advance.  The  question  of 
race  adjustment  is  bound  to  become  more 
and  more  difficult  of  solution  as  the  years 
advance.  Mr.  Miller  brings  to  his  subject 
a  much  deeper  study  and  a  greater  wis- 
dom in  deductions  than  have  ever  before 
been  dedicated  to  a  work  of  this  kind  by 
any  member  of  his  race. 

His  is  infinitely  a  larger  mind  than  is 
Prof.  DuBois's,  and  his  wider  views  and 
more  liberal  construction  of  motives  will 
command  a  more  generous  reception  by 
the  American  people.  Kelly  Miller  is  no 
dreamer,  and  in  this  particular  he  differs 
from  Booker  Washington.  Thinking  men 
of  the  South  will  welcome  the  book,  as  it 
tends  to  illume  the  darkened  intellect  of 
the  Northerner,  and  will  make  him  use  his 
think  box  to  better  advantage.  Professor 
Miller  is  a  good  logician,  and  his  views 
are  well  presented. 

The  Neale  Publishing  Company,  New 
York   and   Washington. 


There  has  been  added  to  the  bibliogra- 
phy on  the  Civil  "War  and  its  heroes  on 
both  sides  a  new  volume  from  the  pen  of 
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Judge  Emory  Speer.  This  is  a  compila- 
tion of  bibliographical  addresses,  and  every 
one  of  them  is  a  brilliant  essay  on  the  men 
being  sketched,  while  the  setting  it  a  pho- 
tograph of  the  times  the  subject  lived  in. 
The  title  to  the  book  is  Lincoln,  Lee  and 
Grant".  Here  is  certainly  a  trilogy  to  con- 
jure with,  and  Judge  Speer  has  done  his 
work  we! J.  It  must  not  be  imagined  the 
addresses  voice  the  judge's  appreciation 
only  of  the  characters  in  the  title  to  the 
book,  for  he  has  covered  also  the  lives  and 
works  of  such  men  as  Oglethorpe,  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  John  Marshall,  Erskine 
and  Joseph  Emerson  Brown. 

The  Neale  Publishing  Company,  New 
York  and  Washington. 


Tt  is  given  the  Eeviewer  the  faculty  of 
being  moodless,  of  being  able  to  stand,  as 
it  were,  aloof  from  the  world  or  any  in- 
fluence save  that  of  a  cold  and  impartial 
judgment  based  on  a  dissection  of  things 
that  are  written,  without  enmity  or  friend- 
ship. It  is  nearly  always  with  a  feeling 
akin  to  weariness  that  verse  volumes  are 
picked  up  for  the  reading.  It  is  rarely 
pleasure  to  say  the  things  he  feels  as  to 
the  versesmiths.  Sometimes  he  seems  harsh. 
To  feel  poetry,  to  sing  sweetly  and  cor- 
rectly, to  know  how  to  write  verse  is  a 
something  acquired  by  one  alleged  poet  in 
a  thousand. 

"The  Dream  of  Love,  A  Mystery ;  •  and 
Other  Poems"  comes  to  my  desk  in  the 
shape  of  a  small  volume  from  the  Eiver- 
side  Press  of  Cambridge.  The  dedicatory 
appeals  to  me  because  it  is  so  full  of 
dream.  It  is  as  follows: 

"Your  eyes  are  dreams  of  sea  and  soul, 
For  sea  and  soul  are  like  and  kin. 
Abroad  the  seas  strong  billows  roll ; 
The  soul's,  unseen,  surge  up  within. 

"Tho'  wide  and  vast,,  from  pole  to  pole, 
Old  ocean  gleams,  to  me  he  seems 
Of  smaller  compass  than  the  soul. 
Your  eyes  are  dreams. 

"I  meet  your  glance  and  I  behold 
The  blue  sea  reaching  to  the  sky; 
And  Aphrodite,  in  the  gold 
Of  her  blown  hair,  is  wafted  by. 
Your  eves  are  dreams." 


It  may  be  that  you  do  not  like  this  kind 
of  stuff,  and  it  may  be  that  it  might  easily 
be  overdone  and  become  mushy.  The 
booklet  is  good  of  its  kind,  and  highly 
enjoyable.  The  story  runs  along  smoothly, 
and  I  have  seldom  seen  a  better  sample  of 
the  mechanics  of  poetry. 

Sometimes  a  youth  will  gorge  on  dime 
novels  until  well  nigh  the  bursting  point, 
and  then  will  suddenly  become  convinced 
that  he  has  a  message  to  deliver  to  the 
world.  The  man  having  to  carry  around 
the  romantic  name  of  Francis  •  Asbury 
Taulman  has  written  on  "the  good  results 
of  an  evil  deed."  The  title  of  the  book  is 
"The  Poplars." 

The  book  is  a  lurid  melodrama  in  prose, 
and  might  well  have  been  staged  in  a 
ten-twent-thirt  house.  There  are  fires, 
drownings  at  sea,  wonderful  survivals, 
love  mushes,  hairbreadth  escapes  and  he- 
roic deeds,  and  the  great  philanthropist  in 
the  story  is  a  reformed  gambler  and  bur- 
glar who  finds  a  fortune  in  Alaska  and 
who  comes  to  the  rescue  of  all  his  ac- 
quaintances in  distress.  The  foundation 
of  his  fortune  is  made  in  a  successful  bur- 
glary, and  the  bulk  of  it  in  an  Alaskan 
find. 

The  author  of  the  story  is  from  Hub- 
bard City,  Texas.  Wonderful,  isn't  it? 
Mr.  Taulman  will  be  hailed  now  "as  the 
budding  genius  and  talented  youth  of  this 
town,  who  has  had  a  book  published  by 
the  Cochrane  Publishing  Company  of  New 
York,"  and  people  with  green  whiskers 
will  point  him  out  on  the  village  street 
and  talk  about  him  in  whispers !  Such  is 
greatness.  In  a  week  they  will  have  for- 
gotten him,  and,  because  of  this  book,  he 
will  probably  forever  after,  or  until  the 
passing  of  him,  cumber  the  earth  as  the 
ingenuous  author  of  a  worthless  book,  pro- 
viding he  has  no  real  good  excuse  for  be- 
ing alive  and  writing.  It  may  be  that  Mr. 
Taulman  is  a  plumber,  a  clerk  in  a  gen- 
eral store,'  or  the  assistant  cashier  in  the 
Hubbard  City  Emporium  for  Interior  Dec- 
oration, or  he  may  be  employed  in  some 
other  honest  avocation.  In  this  case  I 
will  sincerely  hope  he  will  accept  my  hum- 
ble apologies.  He  may  have  some  sense 
of  humor,  and  also  he  may  have  written 
this  book  as  a  huge  joke  on  the  reading 
public  who  may  be  gulled  into  purchase 
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by  the  innocent  looking  title  to  the  work. 
The  humor  is  grotesque,  but  it  is  better  to 
be  taken  as  a  humorist  than  to  be  thought 
of  seriously  in  this  connection.  And  so 
my  sympathies  and  appreciation  of  the 
situation  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  sorely 
tried  citizens  of  Hubbard  City.  Texas,  in 
their  present  affliction. 


"Severance  Eapid  Calculator"  is  the 
name  of  a  small  volume  which  is  sub- 
headed  the  "Accountant's  Assistant."  This 
book  is  intended  as  a  self -instructor  to 
youths  who  are  seeking  a  short  cut  in  prac- 
tical instruction  in  mathematics.  The 
merchant  who  is  striving  after  the  accu- 
mulation of  money  and  to  whom  a  treatise 
that  will  make  his  labors  less  arduous,  will 
be  welcome,  is  advised  that  he  has  here 
found  the  open  sesame.  A  cursory  ex- 
amination of  the  method  develops  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  most  practical  treatise  and  does 


not  contain  any  magic,  but  just  practical 
instructions  in  practical  terms. 

The  booklet  is  published  by  D.  N.  Sev- 
erance, of  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Have  you  read  Aunt  Jane  of  Kentucky  ? 
Yes?  Well,  she's  back;  Aunt  Jane  is 
back,  and  she  re-appears  in  a  volume  en- 
titled "The  Land  of  Long  Ago."  This 
is  a  very  charming  portrayal  of  the  life  in 
the  "Blue  Grass"  country,  and  it  shows 
to  the  full  the  real  charm  and  spirit  of 
the  old-time  country  folk.  It  is  a  splen- 
did Christmas  publication,  and  it  is  full 
of  high  ideals  and  sentiment !  It  is 
sweet  and  true,  and  cannot  help  interest 
the  reader.  Eliza  Calvert  Hall  is  a  real 
humorist,  and  she  has  a  touch  that  is  as 
light  as  air.  Aunt  Jane  has  found  a  place 
in  American  literature,  and  it  is  a  char- 
acter that  bears  repetition  in  more  than 
one  book. 

The  publishers  are  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
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BY  ETHEL,  TALBOT 


Bound  in  sleep  Calypso  lies, 
Drowsed  close  her  peerless  eyes, 
All  the  gold  of  her  bright  hair 
Harvest  fields  shall  have  to  wear, 
All  the  blue  of  her  deep  eyes 
Decks  the  August  noonday  skies. 
Hush !  and  weep  not,  lest  she  wake, 
Lest  her  dreaming  heart  should  break — 
When  her  wandering  lover  dies 
He  shall  feed  upon  her  eyes, 
He  shall  braid  her  sunset  hair 
On  her  golden  shoulders  bare. 
Wake  Calypso :  sleep  no  more, 
Comes  the  shadow-ship  to  shore, 
'Tis  no  bee  that  stirs  and  hums, 
Hush,  and  hear !    Ulysses  come=. 


THE    DIVINE    PROGRAM 


GOD'S    CHOSEN    PEOPLE 

I. --Faith    the    Foundation    of   Jewish    Character 

BY    C.    T.    RUSSELL 

Pastor    Brooklyn    Tabernacle 


THE  RESUKKECTION  of  Jew- 
ish hopes  as  represented  in 
Zionism  is  amazing,  not  only  to 
well-informed  Gentiles,  but  also 
to  the  more  learned  of  the  Jewish  peoples. 
Seventeen  years  ago  the  writer  visited  the 
Holy  Land  to  note  the  evidences  of  reju- 
venation resulting  from  the  increase  of 
rainfall  in  that  region,  'in  harmony  with 
certain  prophecies  of  the  holy  Scriptures 
to  which  he  then  had  been  calling  attention 
for  more  than  fifteen  years.  On  that  oc- 
casion he  endeavored  to  awaken  Jewish  in- 
terest in  the  prophecies  relating  to  their  re- 
establishment  as  a  nation  in  their  own 
land,  and  the  Divine  blessing  then  to  be 
poured  out  upon  the  Promised  Land  and 
the  chosen  people.  But  no  Jew  at  that 
time  seemed  to  have  a  hearing  ear. 
Amongst  the  poorer  classes  of  them  there 
was  indeed  a  temporary  animation  of 
countenance,  but  the  dejected  look  re- 
turned as  they  replied  that  the  prophesied 
blessing  could  not  come  until  after  the 
year  6,000  a.  m.,  and  that  their  chronology 
showed  this  to  be  about  150  years  off. 
We  attempted  to  show  them  from  their 
own  Scriptures  that  6,000  years  had  al- 
ready elapsed,  and  that  the  "Times  of  the 
Gentiles"  would  soon  expire — in  1915 — 
and  that,  according  to  the  Scriptures, 
•great  blessings  would  then  be  poured  up- 
on them  as  a  people.  But  they  merely 
sighed,  and  by  looks  and  actions  said,  "A" 
Gentile  cannot  tell  us  about  our  own 
Scriptures ;  surely  our  rabbis  are  more 
wise  and  would  give  us  such  consolation, 
if  it  were  true." 

*On  our  return  from  the  Holy  Land  our 
report  of  prevailing  conditions  was  quite 
widely   published    in   America    and    Great 


Britain,  and  we  sent  special  copies  of  it  to 
the  managers  of  the  Jewish  Colonization 
Committee,  representing  Sir  Moses  Monte- 
fiore's  bounty ;  also  to  the  managers  of  the 
Baron  de  Hirsch  Jewish  Colonization 
Fund.  The  latter  Association  was  then 
expending  millions  of  money  in  endeavor- 
ing to  establish  Jewish  colonies  in  Argen- 
tine Eepublic,  while  the  former  was 
laboring  in  Palestine.  We  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  latter  Association  to  the 
Scriptural  declaration  that  Israel  would 
be  regathered  to  its  own  land,  and  that 
efforts  expended  elsewhere  would  be  com- 
paratively fruitless — as  they  have  since 
proven. 

We  do  not  claim  that  our  influence  has 
contributed  in  the  slightest  degree  to  the 
marvelous  awakening  of  the  Jewish  people 
in  respect  to  the  rehabilitation  of  their 
land  and  their  nation.  We  are  merely  not- 
ing how  marvelous '  the  change  that  has 
come  over  that  people  since  that  time! 
!STow  Jews  voluntarily  inform  us  that  they 
read  regularly  our  weekly  discourses,  and 
are  specially  interested  in  the  items  which 
touch  upon  Jewish  welfare  and  coming 
national  glory.  And,  we  have  been  in- 
vited by  Hebrews  to  lecture  before  them 
on  the  prophecies  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, in  which  they  are  evincing  a  deep 
and  a  growing  interest. 

When  Zionism  first  made  its  appearance 
it  appealed  only  to  the  "poor  Jews."  The 
rich  and  prosperous  Jews  very  generally 
sneered  at  Zionism  as  impracticable,  fool- 
ish, etc.  Prominent  Eabbis  preach 
against  it,  declaring  that  America  is  the 
promised  land  of  the  Jew,  from  which  no 
Palestine  prospect  could  attract  him.  They 
declare   themselves   unorthodox — Jews   by 
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race  and  not  by  faith — iconoclasts,  ag- 
nostics. Editors  of  Jewish  papers  ex- 
pressed similar  views,  evidently  feeling 
that  the  Zionist  movement  would  bring 
discredit  on  their  race  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Gentiles.  Meetings  were  held  in  which 
Zionism  was  decried  and  made  sport  of, 
and  American  citizenship  held  up  as  the 
ideal  for  the  Jewish  youth,  etc. 

Gradually  Jewish  sentiment  has  veered 
more  and  more  toward  Zionism,  until  to- 
day Jewish  journals  find  it  advantageous 
to  have  a  Zionist  Department.  And  rab- 
bis and  editors  find  it  not  wise  to  run 
counter  to  the  steadily  increasing  current 
of  Zionist  sentiment.  Now  they  admit 
that  a  rejuvenation  of  Palestine  is  in  pro- 
gress, that  Zionism  has  a  hold  upon  the 
hearts  of  the  poorer  Jews  in  every  land, 
and  particularly  in  Russia.  Now  they 
admit  that  the  poor  of  their  race  have 
heart-longings  for  Palestine,  which  im- 
pulse them  toward  it  rather  than  else- 
where. Now  they  admit  that  the  rehabili- 
tation of  Israel  in  her  own  land  would 
not  only  be  advantageous  for  their  poorer 
brethren,  but  possibly  add  to  the  influence 
of  the  less  orthodox,  who  would  not  think 
of  leaving  this  and  other  lands,  where  they 
are  enjoying  so  great  financial  prosperity 
that  they  are  not  thinking  particularly  of 
the  future  nor  of  the  past. 

The  Power  of  Jerusalem's  Hope  . 

Do  we  consider  it  strange  that  an  in- 
fluence, a  hope,  should  so  quickly  spread 
abroad  over  all  the  earth  amongst  the 
eight  millions  of  the  Hebrew  race?  Do 
we  consider  it  "extraordinary  patriotism" 
that,  after  eighteen  centuries  of  absence 
from  their  fatherland,  the  thought  of  re- 
turning thither  should  so  pulsate  the 
hearts  of  their  whole  nation?  Do  we 
marvel  still  more,  when  we  consider  that 
they  have  been  a  longer  period  out  of  that 
land  than  ever  they  were  in  it?  If  these 
are  the  interrogations  of  our  mind,  they 
merely  prove  that  we  do  not  comprehend 
the  sentiment  which  now  for  nearly 
thirty-eight  centuries  has  influenced  Ab- 
raham and  his  seed ! 

The  fact  is,  that  the  Jew  is  not  well 
known  even  amongst  his  most  intimate 
Gentile  acquaintances.  And  he  cannot  be 
broadly  and  intimately  understood,  except 
from  the  standpoint  of  his  religion,  which 


few  Gentiles  comprehend,  and  which  with 
the  majority  of  Jews,  even,  is  a  matter  of 
prejudice  and  pride,  rather  than  of  clear 
understanding  and  religious  conviction. 

Originally  isolated  from  other  nation- 
alities by  Divine  command,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  his  religious  convictions,  the 
Jew  became  a  stranger  and  an  alien  to 
the  world  at  large;  and  it,  resenting  his 
claim  of  Divine  favor  and  religious  super- 
iority, has  disdained  the  Jew  and  ostra- 
cized him — yea,  and  persecuted  him  even, 
in  a  most  un-Christian  mannei'.  Cut  off 
thus  from  social  intercourse  with  Gentiles 
— shut  up  by  himself,  the  Jew  has  culti- 
vated a  spirit  of  social  resentment. 
Crowded  in  upon  himself,  he  has  had  the 
ambition  to  cope  with  the  Gentiles  in  every 
field  of  progress  in  a  competitive  and  not 
a  fraternal  spirit.  For  a  long  time  for- 
bidden to  own  and  till  the  land,  he  aban- 
doned agriculture  and  confined  himself 
within  certain  limits  of  cities  of  the  old 
world,  and  has  distinctly  marked  his 
"Jewish  Quarter."  Finding  that  the  Gen- 
tile came  to  him  generally  under  stress,  if 
at  all,  he  has  engaged  in  pawnbroker  busi- 
nesses, and  applying  to  it  his  natural  en- 
ergy, he  learned  how  to  make  that  busi- 
ness profitable — but  thereby  frequently  in- 
creased the  animosity  of  his  Gentile  neigh- 
bors. Gradually  his  strong  character  has 
become  chiefly  enlisted  in  money-making 
— and  in  this  he  has  a  large  following 
amongst  the  Gentiles,  though  the  latter 
are  comparatively  less  successful  in  the 
strife. 

Not  until  our  day,  since  the  overthrow 
of  Jerusalem,  has  the  Jew  really,  had  full, 
fair  treatment  and  equal  opportunity 
with  other  nationalities  in  certain  parts 
of  Europe  and  in  this  land.  Now  his 
persevering  energy  places  him  in  high 
positions  of  influence  in  banking,  in  mer- 
chandising, in  newspaper  work  and  in  lit- 
erature. Yet,  however  great  his  achieve- 
ments, however  wealthy  he  may  be,  there 
is  a  great  gulf  socially  between  him  and 
his  Gentile  neighbor.  Nor  can  we  claim 
that  this  is  purely  an  objection  to  his  re- 
ligion, for  many  Gentiles  of  high  social 
rank  hold  to  very  similar  religious  tenets 
— Unitarians  and  others.  This  social 
chasm  the  Jew  admits  and  resents,  but 
does  not  understand.  It  would  appear  to 
be  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  his.com- 
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mercia]  instincts  have  in  these  long  years 
gained  such  an  ascendancy  as  to  dominate 
him  in  whatever  field  he  may  exercise  him- 
self. The  money  sentiment,  the  cash 
value,  How  much  is  it  worth?  How  much 
can  I  get?  What  will  it  profit?  are  senti- 
ments which,  to  a  lamentable  degree,  af- 
flict all  of  humanity — some  more,  some 
less.  But  with  the  Gentiles  there  are  sen- 
timents, there  are  occasions,  there  are 
things  and  circumstances,  into  which  he 
enters  quite  separate  and  apart  from  com- 
mercialism. This  super-commercial  sen- 
timent our  Hebrew  friends  generally  find 
it  difficult  to  appreciate  and  impossible  to 
attain. 

"What  can  be  the  foundation  from  which 
proceeds  the  irrepressible  hope  and  cour- 
age of  the  Jew,  which  have  carried  him 
through  bloody  seas  of  persecution, 
through  social  ostracism,  against  the  cur- 
rent of  prejudice  and  superstition,  to  his 
present  lofty  stand  in  the  world?  Why 
has  he  not  been  crushed,  as  have  other 
people?  Why  has  he  not  disappeared 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  as  a  race,  as 
have  other  races?  Why  is  it  that  to-day, 
after  thirty-eight  centuries,  he  is  such  a 
force,  such  a  power  in  the  world  finan- 
cially, that  the  wealthiest  Governments 
are  indebted  to  him  and  dare  scarcely  un- 
dertake a  war  without  his  co-operation  in 
raising  the  funds?  What  is  the  secret  of 
Jewish  hope,  courage  and  pride? 

The  Chosen  Seed  of  Abraham. 

The  key  of  the  situation  is  given  us  in 
the  Bible,  and  nowhere  else.  The  rela- 
tionship of  Jewish  people  and  the  land  of 
Palestine  and  the  Bible,  rightly  under- 
stood, constitute  a  proof  that  there  is  a 
God :  that  he  has  a  great  and  wonderful 
Plan  or  method  by  which  he  is  dealing 
with  mankind;  that  his  Plan  is  connected 
with  the  Jewish  nation,  and  that  the 
Bible  is  the  record  of  that  Plan.  But  here 
we  must  remember  the  truthfulness  of  the 
poet's  expression: 

"God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way 
His  wonders  to  perform." 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Bible 
was  written  for  the  world  or  intended  to 
be  understood  by  the  world.  Its  own  tes- 
timony is  to  the  contrary  of  this — that  the 


Divine  purposes  are  intended  to  be  con- 
cealed from  mankind  in  general  and  to  be 
understood  only  by  those  who  come  into 
heart  harmon}'  with  the  Divine  intention, 
and  who  from  this  standpoint  "search  the 
Scriptures."'  It  should  not  surprise  us, 
therefore,  that  our  Jewish  friends  have 
not  comprehended  clearly  the  Scriptures, 
which  they  so  reverently  and  pains-tak- 
ingly  preserved  from  Moses'  until  Christ. 
And  may  we  not  truthfully  say  that  the 
same  lack  of  understanding  very  generally 
prevails,  even  amongst  Christians?  Is  not 
the  fact  that  comparatively  few  of  the 
Lord's  people  have  been  privileged  to  com- 
prehend the  length  and  breadth  and 
height  and -depth  of  the  Divine  Plan,  fully 
in  agreement  with  the  Scriptural  declara- 
tion that  such  knowledge  has  been  in- 
tended throughout  the  Age  only  for  a  very 
small  minority?  The  hindrances  which 
have  blinded  so  many  are  the  creeds,  tra- 
ditions and  Talmud.  "The  secret  of  the 
Lord  is  with  them  that  reverence  him 
(and  His  Word)  and  he  will  show  them 
his  covenant." — Psa.  25  :14. 

The  Scriptures  seem  to  indicate,  how- 
ever, that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  "The 
mystery  of  God  shall  be  finished,"  and 
when  the  understanding  of  the  Divine 
Plan  may  be  comprehended  by  increasing 
numbers,  and  amongst  these  the  reveren- 
tial Jews.  Indeed,  the  Jew  should  be 
specially  attracted  by  the  outlines  of  the 
Divine  Plan  set  forth  in  the  prophecies  of 
his  own  Scriptures.  They  explain  the  ex- 
periences of  Israel  while  still  in  God's 
favor,  and  the  experiences  of  the  past 
eighteen  centuries  of  their  disfavor,  and 
show  how  both  of  these  will  work  together 
eventually  for  the  blessing  of  Israel  and 
through  Israel  for  the  blessing  of  the 
Gentiles. 

The  Divine  Promise  to  Abraham's  Seed. 

As  the  very  foundation  of  Israel's  every 
hope,  the  mainspring  of  that  people's 
courage,  the  motive  power  of  their  energy, 
their  perseverance  and  their  pride,  has 
been  the  Divine  promise  made  to  Abra- 
ham, their  illustrious  ancestor,  "the 
friend  of  God."  To  Abraham,  after  cer- 
tain tests  of  character — obedience,  loyalty, 
faith — God  made  a  Promise  which  con- 
stitutes the  hope,  both  of  Israel  and  the 
Gentiles.     It  reads.  "In  thy  Seed  shall  all 
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the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed." 
(Gen.  22.18.)  Abraham's  son  Isaac  was 
indicated  by  the  Lord  to  be  the  channel 
through  jyhich  this  blessing  should  pro- 
ceed. Later  on,  Isaac's  son,  Jacob,  was 
indicated  as  a  further  channel.  Al 
.Jacob's  death  the  Divine  blessing  passed, 
by  Divine  direction,  not  to  a  single  one  of 
his  posterity,  but  to  them  all  as  a  whole 
nation. 

Jacob's  name  was  changed  to  Israel, 
which  signifies  a  prince  influential  with 
God — in  Divine  favor.  This  name  Israel, 
indicative  of  so  much  of  honor  and  Divine 
favor,  was  subsequently  applied  to  the 
whole  nation  of  Jacob's  descendants,  who 
became  known  as  Israelites,  or  Children 
of  Israel.  It  was  understood  by  that  nation 
that  they  were  the  seed,  the  posterity  men- 
tioned in  the  promise  made  to  Abraham — ■ 
in  whom  "all  the  families  of  the  earth 
should  be  blessed."  They  correctly  under- 
stood that  this  would  signify  a  great  ex- 
altation for  their  little  nation.  They  had 
full  confidence  in  that  great  Promise,  be- 
cause the  Lord  had  secured  it  to  them  in 
a  most  remarkable  manner — he  made  oath 
to  it.  Since  he  could  swear  by  none 
greater  than  himself,  he  said,  "By  myself 
have  I  sworn,  saith  the  Lord,  because  thou 
hast  clone  this  thing,  and  hast  not  with- 
held thy  son,  thine  only  son ;  therefore,  I 
will  greatly  bless  thee  and  I  will  exceed- 
ingly multiply  thy  Seed  as  the  stars  of 
heaven,  and  as  the  sand  upon  the  sea-shore 
....  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  famil- 
ies of  the  earth  be  blessed :  because  thou 
hast  obeyed  my  voice." — Gen.  23  :16-18. 

This  hope  in  God — that  they  were  his 
chosen  people  whom  he  would  use  .as  the 
channel  of  Divine  favor  to  a'U  nations — 
has  ever  been  the  mainspring  of  Jewish 
courage  and  pride.  Not  all  Jews  have  in- 
ordinate self-conceit  as  the  basis  for  su<:-- 
Some  of  them  are  fearful  and  some 


deficient  in  self-esteem;  but  they  are 
nerved  by  the  conviction  that  God  was 
specially  interested  in  them,  and  the  hope 
that  he  will  yet  fulfill  to  them  his  Oath- 
Bound  Covenant.  A  faith  so  persistent 
(for  thirty-eight  centuries)  must  surely  be 
pleasing  to  God,  and  must  challenge  the 
admiration  even  of  their  enemies.  Christ- 
ian Bible  students  well  know  that  much 
of  the  Bible  consists  of  Israel's  past  his- 
tory and  prophecies  of  their  coming  glory. 
The  past  eighteen  centuries  have  been 
merely  a  parenthesis  in  which  spiritual 
Israel  has  been  in  process  of  selection  from 
every  nation.  The  speedy  return  of  Is- 
rael to  God's  favor  marks  another  onward 
step  in  the  Divine  Plan  of  the  Ages.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Scriptures,  their  coming  up- 
lift to  Divine  favor  marks  the  Millennial 
epoch  of  blessings  so  long  promised  by  God 
through  the  Hebrew  prophets  and  attested 
also  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  mark 
the  words  of  Peter — -"Times  of  Refresh- 
ing shall  come  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  and  He  shall  send  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  the  heavens  must  retain  until  the 
Times  of  Restitution  of  all  things  which 
God  hath  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  all  his 
holy  prophets  since  the  world  began! 
(Acts  3:19-21).  Jewish  Restitution  is 
the  first  item  of  the  many  blessings  then 
to  be  poured  upon  mankind  by  a  gracious 
Creator. 

As  in  future  articles  we  shall  outline 
various  Scriptural  prophecies  in  which  the 
Jew  is  vitally  interested,  it  is  our  hope 
that  not  merely  our  Hebrew  friends  will 
be  interested,  but  also  Christian  Bible 
students  and  non-professors.  The  coming 
blessings  will  be  abundant  to  the  blessing 
of  all  mankind,  but  the  Jew  first,  for 
"God  hath  not  cast  away  his  people  whom 
he  foreknew;"  "For  the  gifts  and  calling 
of  God  ho  never  repents  of." — Romans 
11:2,  29:32. 
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The  Virgin  of  "La  Sole  dad"  in  Oaxaca.    Recently  crowned. 


Interior  of  historic  church  of  Santo  Domingo  in  Oaxaca.  richly  decorated  with 
gold  leaf  and  paintings. 
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SOME    QUAINT   OLD   MEXICAN    CHURCHES 

AND    CUSTOMS 


BY    -L..    MERCERIN    TERRY 


MEXICO  RESEMBLES  Italy  in 
the  number,  antiquity  and  pic- 
turesqueness  of  her  churches. 
The  two  countries  are  alike  in 
many  more  respects  than  this,  however — 
in  similarity  of  climate,  the  same  barren 
hills,  the  same  purple  and  gold  sunset  glow 
and  haze,  the  same  desolate  ruins  of  former 
greatness.  Some  of  the  Indians  of  Mexico 
wear  the  identical  flat-folded,  white  head- 
gear of  the  Italian  peasant,  though  the 
rest  of  the  costume  is  utterly  unlike ;  while 
in  feature,  the  Mexican  native  follows  the 
Jap  type  most  strikingly  in  the  flat  nose, 
long,  narrow  eves  and  olive  skin — even  in 
the  low  stature  of  the  "yellow  peril." 
Throughout  the  large  cities  of  Mex- 
ico are  scattered  a  dozen  or  more 
churches,  from  the  grand  old  cathedral 
that  occupies  a  commanding  situation  on 
the  principal  plaza  or  garden  of  the  town, 
down  to  the  unpretending,  but  still  inter- 
esting, structures  in  the  suburbs,  while 
every  hamlet  has  at  least  one  church.  All 
Catholic  countries  are  church-supporting 
countries,  and  the  people,  especially  the 
lower  classes,  are  usually  devout  and  con- 
stant in  their  attendance  upon  mass,  the 
clergy  wielding  great  influence  over  their 
parishioners,  an  influence  that  has  waned 
to  a  large  extent  in  the  case  of  the  men  of 
the  population,  who,  as  a  rule,  relegate  the 
religious  duties  of  the  family  to  the  women 


of  the  household,  a  practice  not  altogether 
confined  to  Catholic  lands,  be  it  noted ! 
Before  the  wars  between  church  and  State 
in  Mexico,  elaborate  religious  processions 
were  frequently  to  be  seen  passing  through 
the  streets,  carrying  figures  of  saints  and 
angels,  and  even  images  of  the  Savior  and 
Virgin,  with  banners  and  bands  of  music. 
Now  these  are  forbidden  to  leave  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  churches,  and  take  place  only 
inside  the  railings  of  the  churchyards — 
even  these  being  covered  with  cloth  during 
the  ceremony.  Old  inhabitants  tell  of  the 
long  files  of  "senoritas,"  who,  clad  in 
black  silk,  with  heads  enveloped  in  the  rich- 
black  lace  mantilla  now  only  worn  at  mass, 
at  midnight  of  Christmas  eve,  paced  slowly 
behind  the  "Nino"  or  Christchild,  borne 
on  a  cushion  at  the  head,  the  wax  candles 
they  carried  lighting  up  their  would-be 
demure  countenances ;  while  the  lovers,  the 
"novios,"  followed  warily  behind,  or  be- 
side, watching  their  chances  for  a  furtive 
word  or  glance  or  handclasp  or  notelet — 
dodging  behind  trees  or  passerby  when  the 
eye  of  the  duennas,  at  the  head  of  the  pro- 
cession, turned  toward  their  charges. 

Nothing  in  the  way  of  religious  celebra- 
tion is  permitted  in  the  streets — no 
cross,  image,  nor  vessel  belonging  to  an  al- 
tar is  allowed  to  be  carried  uncovered 
from  church  to  church,  and  the  police  are 
instructed  to  be  very  severe  upon  any  in- 
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of  frmt  represents  the  house  of  David. 


fringement   of  this   rule.     In  the  observ- 

>f   Boly  Week — Semana  Santa — of 

this  year  at    Torreon,  a   terrible  riot  oc- 

eurred  over  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 

.  or  peasants,  to  bring  out  from  the 

cathedra]    and   carry   about  the  streets  a 

figure  of  the  Virgin.    They  were  arrested, 

aa  well  as  a  priest  who  interfered  to  pour 

oil  <»n  the  troubled  waters,  which  last  so 

enraged  the  populace  thai  they  rose  in  a 

body  againsl  the  authorities — the  military 

were  senl   to  quell  the  disturbance,  firing 

upon  the  rioters,  killing  one  poor'  woman 

ami  a  "rural,"  country  police  are 

:.  and  injuring  several  others.  Before 

.i\  of  each  church — all  of  them 

ii    leasl  one  during  the  year — a 

band  <d  men  with  instruments  of  music, 

and  women  carrying  baskets  of  flowers  on 

leads,  arranged  in  devices  of  all  sorts 

inn   never  crosses 

march    aboul    fur    hours,    preceded    by 

Bring  rockets.    This  is  called  a  "cal- 

enda,"  and  is  in  reality  an  invitation  to 

Come  tn  the  celebration  of  the  particular 

■    day   will    next   be  ob- 

Thi  -•  endas"  are  very  pretty, 


and  seem  to  be  ignored  by  the  authorities 
as  religious  processions,  which,  of  course, 
they  actually  are,  even  though  no  images 
are  in  the  parade. 

While  the  masses  are  being  sung  by 
the  priests  within  the  church  on  these 
"fiesta"  days,  an  animated  festival  is  in 
progress  outside  the  walls;  a  cheap  brass 
band  plays  all  manner  of  popular  music, 
vendors  of  fruit  and  flowers  and  "ta- 
mal.es/'  "chiles  con  came,"  and  other 
native  delicacies  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
Jose  and  Josefina,  Carmen  and  Miguel, 
and  the  rest,  are  numerous,  while  gener- 
ally a  tall,  greased  pole  is  erected  at  the 
street  corner,  bearing  strange  fruit  a-top, 
in  the  shape  of  an  entire  suit  of  un- 
bleached muslin  garments — the  shirt  and 
drawers  uniform  of  the  Mexican  peon — 
together  with  neck-kerchief  and  a  brilliant 
"banda/5  or  sash,  that  serves  in  place  of 
suspenders,  and  a  new  pair  of  sandals,  or 
"huaraches" — the  whole  behung  with 
oranges  and  apples  and  small  pinwheels. 
The  trick  is  to  squirm  up  this  pole  with- 
out disturbing  the  rockets,  which  feat  ac- 
complished,  the  suit  of   garments   is  the 
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property  of  the  successful  climber,  who  re- 
pays the  jeers  of  the  crowd  below  by  pelt- 
ing them  with  the  hard  fruit  of  this  re- 
markable "tree."  At  night,  gorgeous  fire- 
works end  the  celebration  in  a  blaze  of 
glory,  while  the  streets  near  by  are  illu- 
minated with  colored  lanterns  and  pine 
torches,  and  lined  with  chairs,  occupied 
by  the  guests,  the  common  folk  surging, 
chattering  and  laughing  between. 

In  Oaxaca,  down  in  the  tropics, 
a  quaint  old  city  on  the  way  to  Mitlai's 
pre-historic  ruins,  the  haunts  of  the  winter 
tourist,  a  coronation  of  the  Virgin,  has 
recently  taken  place:  a  grand  event  insti- 
gated by  Archbishop  Gillow,  who  is  part 
Irish  by  descent,  which  attracted  an  im- 
mense number  of  clerics  from  all  parts  of 
the  republic,  as  well  as  the  Papal  nuncio 
from  Mexico.  The  Virgin  of  Guadalupe, 
the  famous  shrine  near  Mexico  City,  to 
which  journey  so  many  thousands  of  pil- 
grims every  year,  is  the  only  other  image 
of  Our  Lady  in  the  country  that  is 
crowned — so  it  will  be  seen  that  the  crown- 
ing of  the  Virgin  of  the  Soledad  in  Oax- 
aca  was  considered  a  great  honor.  Bich 
women  contributed  old  family  jewels,  dia- 
monds, emeralds  and  sapphires  to  adorn 
this  crown,  which  was  made  in  Paris  at 


a  cost  of  150,000  pesos.  Her  magnificent 
robe  of  black  velvet  embroidered  in  pearls 
in  a  pattern  of  lilies,  is  said  to  have  been 
begun  by  the  nuns  in  the  old-time  con- 
vents, and  finished  by  devoted  women  of 
the  church — all  Mexican  women  are  cun- 
ning in  fine  needle-work,  drawn-work  and 
stitchery  of  all  kinds,  their  embroidery 
being  equal  to  tbe  best  French  work. 

A  necklace  of  precious  stones  and 
other  jewels  was  given  and  bought  for 
the  Virgin  to  wear  on  this  occasion,  thou- 
sands of  dollars  being  raised  in  great  sums 
from  the  better  class  and  the  humble  of- 
ferings of  the  poor  Indians.  Clad  in  this 
gorgeous  apparel,  and  sparkling  with  jew- 
els, the  "queen  of  Oaxaca"  was  posed  on 
a  high  altar  in  the  ancient  church  of  La 
Soledad — Solitude — against  a  background 
of  silver  gauze,  while  an  immense  body 
of  clergy  in  magnificent  vestments  placed 
the  exquisite  crown  on  her  head,  with  all 
manner  of  imposing  ceremonies  and  glori- 
ous music,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  joy 
peal  was  rung  on  all  the  bells  of  the  city. 
An  enormous  concourse  of  people,  all 
dressed  in  black,  witnessed  the  coronation  ; 
the  whole  city  was  en  fete,  beautifully 
decorated  with  flowers  and  lights  for  days 
before  and  after  the  event — entire  fronts 


The  Oaxaca  Cathedral. 
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of  booses  being  banked  with  lovely  blos- 

BOmS  and  mOSS,  and  brilliant  at  oighl   with 

hundreds  of  tun  electric  bulbs  in  all  the 

of  the  rainbow.  The  streets  near 
the  church  and  the  palace  of  the  Arch- 
bishop  were  Bpanned  l>>  -littering  arches 
of  flowers  hv  day  and  fire  by  night — a 
scene  of  enchantment!  All  day  and  all 
night  for  a  week,  eager  crowds  filled  the 
church  and  its  approaches,  while  moveless 
and  calm  on  high  above  the  multitudes 
stood  the  object  of  all  this  worship,  her 
rich  attire  and  ornaments  the  focus  of 
-  of  reverent  eyes.  Great  bodies 
of  Indians  came  on  foot,  a  two,  three  or 
more  days'  journey  from,  the  distant 
mountains  to  visit  the  shrine,  carrying 
palms  and  candles  in  their  hands — alle- 
i!  parades  were  organized  with  floats 
exhibiting  the  ancient  Aztecs  and  Las 
Casas,  the  famous  priest-friend  of  the 
early  Indians,  and  others  noted  in  history 
and  the  church — a  true  carnival  of  piety 
ceremony  took  possession  of  old  Oaxaca. 
The  observances  of     Holy     Week     in 


Mexico  are  very  curious  and  very  in- 
teresting. On  Maunday  Thursday,  the 
cathedral  is  hung  with  royal  purple;  a 
number  of  priests  in  black  silk  gowns  trail- 
ing behind  them  twenty  or  thirty  yards, 
and  having  black  cowls  on  their  heads, 
march  solemnly  one  by  one  from  the 
choir  to  the  altar,  where  they  kneel  while 
the  leader  waves  an  enormous  black  ban- 
ner with  a  purple  cross  upon  it,  to  and 
fro  in  the  air,  and  first  laying  it  over  the 
altar,  spreads  it  out  over  the  congrega- 
tion, who  scramble  to  get  under  it,  plen- 
ary indulgences  being  given  to  those  for- 
tunate enough  to  feel  its  folds  over  them. 
This  ceremony  typifies  the  culmination  of 
the  fulfilled  prophecies  concerning  the 
death  of  Christ.  That  same  night  the  al- 
tars in  the  churches  are  beautifully  light- 
ed and  decorated  with  flowers  and  orna- 
ments, while  great  crowds  go  from  one  to 
another  all  night  long.  Early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Good  Friday,  however,  gloom  reigns 
where  all  before  was  brilliancy  and  joy. 
Heavy  black  drapes  the  walls  and  altars, 


"/""  />"•  u  leading  float  in  parade  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  of  La  Soledad, 
durum  fin  recent  pronation  celebrations.  Las  Casas,  the  famous  priest  friend  of 
tin  natives  In  hisi  ,t  the  center. 


A  calenda,  or  invitation  to  church  .feast. 


a  ghastly  figure  of  Christ  upon  the  cross 
is  erected,  which  at  three  in  the  afternoon 
is  taken  down  and  carried  on  its  bier  all 
about  the  church.  During  these  days  the 
bells  are  all  hushed,  and  in  their  place 
sounds  the  "matraca,"  from  the  towers — 
a  curious  sort  of  rattle.  The  Virgin  of 
the  Soledad,  in  deepest  mourning  now, 
but  with  her  crown  still  on  her  head  and 
the  three  nails  that  pierced  the  hands  and 
crossed  feet  of  her  Son — three  splendid 
diamonds  set  on  long  pins  of  silver — set 
on  a  cushion  in  her  hands,  receives  the 
"pesame"  or  visit  of  condolence,  from  the 
faithful  all  the  night  of  Good  Friday — 
"Viernes  Santa."  On  Holy  Saturday — 
Sabado  de  Gloria — morning,  hundreds  of 
Judases  are  burned,  effigies  of  paper,  with 
rockets  concealed  inside  them;  the  first 
mass  for  days  is  said,  and  when  the  Gloria 
in  Excelsis  begins,  the  bells  burst  forth 
in  a  paeon  of  rejoicing,  the  people  turn 
out  in  a  grand  Easter  parade  under  the 
awnings  of  the  Alameda,  the  girls  in  new 
gowns  and  hats — the  band  plays  gaily, 
while  hundreds  promenade  back  and  forth 
under  the  trees  and  eat  ices  at  the  "can- 
tinas,"  the  open-air  restaurants  of  Mexico ; 
and  all  is  life  and  jollity.  The  church  of 
Guadaloupe  is  the  most  famous  of  Mexico's 
churches :  to  visit  its  shrine  thousands  of 
pilgrims  journey  every  year,  healing  them- 


selves in  the  miraculous  water  of  the  well, 
kneeling  painfully,  step  by  step,  up  the 
steep  hill  to  the  chapel  on  top,  in  which 
hang  hundreds  of  offerings  to  show  the 
humble  faith  and  gratitude  of  the  wor- 
shipers. Half-way  up  the  rough  steps 
stand  the  stone  sails  offered  by  sailors  who 
were  saved  from  shipwreck — immense 
erections  visible  for  miles  from  the  valley 
below.  The  railing  that  encloses  the  basil- 
ica of  Guadaloupe  is  of  solid  silver  and 
weighs  nine  tons.  The  image  of  the  Vir- 
gin of  this  church  was  crowned  in  1895, 
under  an  authorization  from  the  Pope — 
the  ceremony  being  attended  by  well- 
known  prelates  from  iSTew  York,  Cincin- 
nati and  New  Orleans,  Archbishop  Corri- 
gan  among  them.  This  crown,  like  that 
of  the  Queen  of  Oaxaca,  is  of  gold  studded 
with  gems  contributed  by  the  women. 

The  cathedral  of  Mexico  City  is  the 
oldest  and  largest  church  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  third  largest  in  the  world,  and 
is  one  of  the  noted  architectural  monu- 
ments of  the  world.  One  hundred  years 
are  said  to  have  been  occupied  in  its  build- 
ing. It  is  a  fine,  many-pillared  building 
of  stone,  having  twin  towers,  and  a  tiled 
floor,  now  sunken  into  the  soft  earth  be- 
neath, and  covered  with  wood.  There  are 
some  good  paintings  in  the  cathedral,  not- 
ably one,  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin, 
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in   in.    dome,   and   another  attributed   to 
Mmill...  a  MOadonna  and  Child:     At  Pu- 

.    which    i-    known    as      the      city      of 

chu'rahee,  there  is  a  magnificenl  cathedral 

filled   wiili  art    treasures  and  stone  carv- 
ing8.     TKe  Chape]  of  the   Rosary  in  the 

ivh  of  Santo  Domingo  in  Puebla  is 
famous  for  rich  and  elaborate  decoration; 

lerick  <  Ihurch,  the  late  eminent  Ameri- 
,;m  artist,  had  a  water  color  painted  of  it 
for  himself,  so  much  did  he  admire  it.  An- 
other  Santo  Domingo  church,  in  Mexico 
City,  was  the  scene  of  the  Sessions  of  the 
blood;  courts  of  the  Inquisition.  The 
chui  Santo  Domingo  in  Oaxaea  is  the 

nd  largest  in  America,  and  is  finished 
throughout   tin'  interior  in  gold  leaf — the 

gu  of  an  immense  grape-vine  spread- 
ing Over  the  ceiling  of  the  arch  at  the  en- 
trance, with  bunches  of  fruit  depending, 
the  whole  representing  the  house  of  David 
in  all  its  branches.  During  the  French. 
<  >ccupation,  the  rich  paintings  and  decora- 
tion-; were  stripped  from  the  walls,  the 
treasures  of  three  centuries  accumulation 
destroyed  in  a  few  months,  and  the  build- 
in  :/  used  as  a  stable  for  the  barracks.  The 
( lathedral  of  Oaxaea  is  a  fine  mass  of  stone 
with  a  richly  carved  facade,  and  boasts 
y  fine  stained-glass  windows,  and 
a  magnificent  bronze  statue  from  Italy. 
On  the  historical  hill  of  Las  Campanas 
(the  Bells)  at  Queretaro,  the  famous  spot 
that  marked  the  end  of  the  empire  of 
Maximilian,  the  house  of  Austria  has 
erected  a  small  chapel,  enclosing  the  three 

ae  bases  over  the  exact  spots  where  were 
the  melancholy  emperor,  and  his  two 
generals,  Miramon  and  Mejia.  In  1901, 
the  thirty-eighth  anniversary  of  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  imperial  crown  by  Maxi- 
milian a1  Mini  mar,  this  chapel  was  sump- 
tuously dedicated  by  the  Princes  of  Keven- 
iraller  and    Fuerstenburg,.  in  the  presence 

thousands,  aiming- them  many  distin- 

?hed  diplomats  and  representative  men 
and  the  German  and  Belgian  ministers. 

Near  the  Pyramid-  of  Cholula  stands 
an  ancient  church  whose  roof  is  com- 
posed of  Bixty-fouT  small     domes.     Most 

he  old  cliui.li,  -  have  twin  towers,  one 
on  facade,  within  which 

are  chimes  of  bells  of  all  sizes,  from  the 

1 ming  bass-noted  one  down  to  the  tiny 

tinkling  treble — from  dawn  till  dark  they 
are  ever  ringing,  ring      .  like  the  campan- 


iles of  Italy,  these  quaint  old  towers  dot 
the  landscape  everywhere,  in  the  verdant 
valleys  and  high  on  the  rugged  mountain 
slopes.  Possessed  of  much  treasure  of 
jewels  and  silver  are  the  churches  in  many 
cases;  notably  that  of  Tlacolula,  half-way 
down  the  valley  toward  Mitla,  which  is  spe- 
cially rich  in  heavy  candelabra  and  altar 
vessels  in  most  elaborately  worked  silver, 
objects  of  great  artistic  and  money  value. 
A  black  Christ  hangs  on  the  crucifix  of  a 
hoary  old  church  in  Zaachila,  and  weird 
enough  it  looks !  At  Patzcuaro,  a  ham- 
let situated  on  a  lovely  lake,  the  Indians 
jealously  guard  m  the  church  a  painting 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  said  to  be 
by  Murillo,  brought  over  at  the  time  of 
the  Spanish  invasion.  No  stranger  is  al- 
lowed to  approach  anywhere  near  it,  the 
watchman  having  more  than  once  fired 
upon  too-curious  tourists.  Great  store  of 
wealth  in  silver  and  jewels  was  massed  in 
the  churches  during  the  Spanish  occupa- 
tion, and  when  they  were  driven  out,  it 
was  hastily  gathered  up  and  buried  in  all 
manner  of  odd  places,  wells  and  caves  and 
under  the  floors  of  houses  and  stables, 
where  it  was  afterwards  discovered  little 
by  little.  Upon  the  death  of  an  old  woman 
in  Oaxaea,  a  large  room  which  she  had 
never  permitted  any  one  to  open,  was 
found  to  be  filled  with  glorious  specimens 
of  silver-work  in  the  shape  of  crosses,  cups 
and  candlesticks,  and  other  vessels  used  on 
the  altars  of  churches,  as  well  as  many 
beautiful  jewels  once  given  to  the  Virgin 
as  votive  or  thank  offerings.  This  treas- 
ure was  awarded  to  the  Archbishop  after 
a  tedious  lawsuit,  and  was  worth  many 
thousands  of  dollars.  The  old  crone  had 
faithfully  guarded  it  until  death  released 
her  from  her  charge. 

On  the  hills  of  the  chain  hemming  in 
the  valley  of  Mexico  on  the  west,  stands  a 
fortress-like  pile  of  buildings,  sombre  and 
massive,  as  are  all  the  edifices  the  Span- 
iards erected  during  the  period  of  their 
domination.  This  is  the  sanctuary  of  Our 
Lady  of  Remedies :  to  the  Virgin  upon  the 
altar  is  attached  this  tradition.  The  im- 
age was  brought  from  Spain  by  one  of 
the  soldiers  of  Cortez.  During  the  famous 
retreat  of  the  Noche  Triste,  this  man  car- 
ried it  with  him  as  far  as  Tototepec,  where 
the  shrine  now  stands :  there,  being  too 
weary  to  carry  it  farther,  he  hid  the  figure 
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under  a  maguey.  Many  years  after,  an 
Indian  Christian  chief,  Don  Juan  cle 
Aguila  Tobar,  while  shooting  birds  on  the 
hillside,  saw  a  vision  of  the  Virgin,  who 
directed  him  to  look  for  her  image  under 
a  maguey.  Upon  finding  it,  he  took  it  to 
his  home,  but  it  returned  by  itself  to  the 
hill.  He  sought  it  once  more,  and  tried 
to  make  it  stay  by  placing  before  it  'food 
and  drink  in  a  gourd ;  still  it  went  back  to 
the  same  spot.  Finally  the  Indian  took  it 
home,  put  it  in  a  strong  chest  and  slept 
on  top  of  it — yet  in  the  morning  he  found 
that  the  image  had  again  escaped  to  its 
chosen  spot  on  the  hillside.  He  then  re- 
lated these  happenings  to  some  priests  of 
Taeuba,  who  interpreted  them  to  mean 
that  the  Virgin  desired  a  church  built  in 


ish  forces,  as  our  Lady  of  Guadaloupe  was 
of  the  insurgents,  and  so  high  did  parti- 
san feeling  run  during  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence that  La  Gachupina  (the  Spanish 
woman),  as  Our  Lady  of  Remedies  was 
designated,  was  decreed  to  be  banished 
from  the  country — the  sentence  was,  how- 
ever, never  executed.  On  September  8th, 
the  Catholic  Church  celebrates  the  birth 
of  the  Virgin,  the  feast  of  Our  Lady  of 
Covadonga.  Covadonga  is  the  name  of  a 
cave  in  the  mountains  of  Asturias  in  the 
north  of  Spain,  now  the  site  of  a  sumptu- 
ous sanctuary.  Here  is  venerated  a  very 
ancient  image  of  the  Virgin,  believed  bv 
the  Spaniards  to  have  been  brought  by  the 
apostle  St.  James  (Santiago)  when  he  ar- 
rived to  preach  the  gospel.     As  a  famous 


Church  in  mining  village,  Oaxaca,  with  corridors  surrounding  the  market  place. 


her  honor  on  the  spot  to  which  she  had  so 
persistently  returned,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done,  and  the  miraculous  image 
placed  on  the  altar  therein,  where  at  last 
it  consented  to  stay,  and  it  has  stayed  there 
ever  since,  though  shorn  of  the  solid  silver 
maguey  plant  that  .once  adorned  the  shrine 
in  commemoration  of  the  one  under  which 
the  image  was  once  hidden.  Our  Lady  of 
Remedies  was  the  special  patroness  of  the 
City  of  Mexico,  and  was  invoked  in  time 
of  drought  and  other  calamities.  At  such 
times  the  image  of  the  Virgin  was  brought 
from  the  shrine  and  carried  in  a  procession 
including  both  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries.  La  Virgen  de  los  Remedios 
was  especially  the  patroness  of  the  Span- 


battle  between  the  Moors  and  Christians 
is  also  celebrated  on  September  8th,  the 
religious  and  historical  associations  of  the 
day  seem  to  be  blended  in  the  minds  of 
Spaniards,  as  they  regard  the  victory  over 
the  moors  as  having  been  won  by  the  in- 
tercession of  the  Virgin.  Though  the  t< ■-- 
tival  is  not  Mexican,  still  it  seems  to  have 
become  naturalized  in  the  country,  and 
arouses  much  enthusiasm.  After  the  re- 
ligious services,  a  grand  fair  takes  place, 
when  the  young  folk  in  typical  Spanish 
costume  dance  the  inspiring  "jota"  and 
"jarabe"  to  the  music  of  the  bag-pipers  of 
Vsiurias. 

The  handsome  church  of     Loretto     in 
Mexico  is  in  charge  of  an  American  priest, 
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ier  Bunt,  who  administers  in  connec- 
tion with  it  a  home  and  Bchool  for  working 
boys.  Ii!  Beveral  of  the  villages  of  Mexico 
;i  crude  Borl  of  play  i--  performed  by  the 
peons  or  peasants,  al  Christmas  time;  a 
recitative  on  the  story  of  the  birth  of 
Christ  called  "Los  Pastores"  (the  Shep- 
herds.)  At  a  hamlet  in  the  State  of  Mich- 
oacan,  three  days  in  January,  including  the 
feast  of  the  [piphany,  or  the  Adoration  of 
the  Ma-:,  are  devoted  to  the  paying  of 
homage  to  the  Bhrine  of  Our  Lord  of  Zirit- 
zicuaro.  Hands  of  native  Indians,  each 
with  its  distinctive  costume  and  melodies, 
bearing  plumes  and  garlands,  come  danc- 
ing  and  Bihging,  from  long  distances  away. 
In  turn  each  company  enters  the  church, 
meantime  chanting  in  high-pitched,  quav- 
ering  voices  of  the  sorrowful  Passion  of 
the  Savior,  each  verse  ending  with  a 
mournful  chorus  of 

'Ay  Jesus, 
Solo  Jesus 
Quizo  morir  en  la  cruz." 

( Woe !  Jesus, 

Only  Jesus 

"Wished  to  die  on  the  Cross.) 

followed  by  the  solemn   dance     of     the 


group.  The  ceremonies  continue  for  three 
days,  as  they  have  done  for  centuries; 
meanwhile  outside  all  is  light  and  color, 
gay  crowds  eating  and  drinking  and  gam- 
bling— a  huge  country  fair,  enlivened  by 
the  tinkling  of  guitars  and  mandolins. 
Some  of  the  musical  instruments  are  most 
crude  and  quaint — drums  made  of  a  sec- 
tion of  hollow  tree  trunk  with  a  sheepskin 
drawn  tightly  over  the  ends,  and  mando- 
lins made  of  the  shells  of  armadillos.  At 
night  the  plaza  is  ablaze  with  fireworks 
and  burning  resinous  torches.  At  sunset 
on  the  third  day  the  bands  of  dancing  and 
chanting  Lidians  take  leave  of  the* shrine 
with  tears  and  protestations,  wailing  that 
this  may  be  the  last  time  they  may  be 
spared  to  visit  the  Sorrowful  One — at  last 
all  turn  sadly  homeward.  These  religious 
dances  are  seen  elsewhere  in  the  Eepublic 
as  well,  the  Xo  Xo  Indians,  in  Southern 
Mexico,  performing  an  elaborate  feather 
or  plume  dance,  huge  head-dresses  of 
gaily-colored  feathers,  with  small  mir- 
rors set  on  them,  raying  out  from  their 
heads  like  haloes.  The  odd  religious  cus- 
toms of  Mexico  would  fill  a  hook  so  numer- 
ous are  they — all  curious  and  very  ancient 
— and  the  name  is  legion  of  the  country's 
picturesque  and  historical  old  churches. 
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SYMPTOMS 


BY    W.     PEYTON    BRISTOW 

When  your  bronc'  commences  rocking, 

In  a  manner  simply  shocking, 
And  you  feel  your  spurs  begin  to  slide  and  slip ; 

When  the  air  he's  wildly  fighting. 

At  your  boot-heels  madly  biting. 
Then  it's  time  to  take  a  new  and  firmer  grip. 

When  your  heart's  unseemly  throbbing 

Makes  your  head  do  reckless  bobbing, 
And  your  tongue  a  dozen  times  or  more  you've  bit : 

Then  you  feel  a  premonition 

Born  of  practiced1  intuition 
That  upon  your  bronc'  no  longer  you  can  sit. 

When  the  earth  seems  swiftly  turning, 

And  you  feel  an  anxious  yearning 
For  a  place  that's  nice  and  soft  on  which  to  light: 

When  your  nerves  are  fairly  shaking, 

And  your  knees  are  weakly  quaking, 
Then  it's  time  to  quit  your  seat  and  take  your  flight. 

If  perchance  you  strike  a  boulder, 

Dislocating  hip  or  shoulder, 
Then  you'll  have  some  quiet  days  in  which  to  muse : 

Perhaps  you'll  blame  and  cuss  the  nation 

Just  because  this  situation 
Finds  you  broke  and  floundering  in  the  blues. 

Of  course  you  send  your  resignation 

To  the  boss,  whose  acceptation 
Is  a  circumstance  you  very  well  foresee; 

While  it's  your  determination 

Ne'er  again  in  this  creation 
On  a  wild  and  rocking  bronco's  back  to  be. 

But  as  soon  as  you  recover, 

And  your  friends  around  you  hover — 

Glad  to  grasp  your  hand  and  shout  a  wild  Amen: 

Then  you  feel  your  heart  beat  lighter 
As  you  draw  your  belt  up  tighter, 

And  deftly  slip  into  your  saddle  once  again. 


CLIMATE    AND    CONSUMPTION 


BY    JOHN     L.     COWAN 

(Photographs  by  the  Author, 


ALTHOUGH  A  XKW  "cure"  for 
tuberculosis  is  announced  every 
few  weeks,  yet  there  is  hardly 
a  physician  alive,  with  a  repu- 
tation to  lose,  who  will  deny  that  the  most 
efficacious  cure  known  is  God's  great  out- 
doors: that  the  germicide  of  the  most 
potency  1'or  the  combating  of  the  deadly 
tubercle  bacillus  is  sunshine;  that  fresh 
air  and  good  food  are  of  more  healing  vir- 
tue than  the  dosing  of  patients  with  creo- 
sote,  vanadine  or  any  other  chemicals,  or 
tin-  t'oicing  of  the  warm  blood  of  swine 
and  cattle  into  the  unwilling  stomachs  of 
sufferers,  or  the  injection  of  lymphs  and 
serums  into  the  tortured  bodies  of  men 
and  women  who  experience  all  the  pains 
'if  death  in  the  vain  hope  of  escaping 
death. 


There  is  no  more  evil-minded  class  of 
criminals  alive  than  the  legion  of  quacks 
who  are  permitted  without  molestation  1o 
prey  upon  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  army 
of  600,000  advanced  consumptives  in  the 
United  States,  and  whose  lying  testimo- 
nials and  fraudulent  advertisements, 
through  some  strange  perversion  of  the 
moral  sense  of  publishers,  are  permitted 
to  appear  in  the  columns  of  reputable 
newspapers  and  magazines.  The  worst 
of  the  blind  pool  operators  and  fake  mine 
promoters,  against  whom  the  postal  au- 
thorities have  at  various  times  issued 
fraud  orders,  were  innocent  and  free  from 
guile  in  comparison  with  these  vampires 
who  fatten  upon  the  blood  of  the  sick 
and  suffering. 

This  consideration  is  one  of  many  rea- 
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sons  why  the  various  associations  for  the 
studv,  prevention  and  cure  of  tubercu- 
losis deserve  the  aid  and  support  of  every 
well-meaning  American.  "The  best  and 
only  cure  for  consumption/*'  they  say,  "is 
good  food  (all  that  can  be  digested),  fresh 
air  and  sunshine  (all  that  can  be  obtained) 
and  perfect  rest  and  freedom  from  worry."' 
Simple,  isn't  it?  Yet  an  appallingly  large 
number  of  our  fellow  citizens  (both  sick 
and  well)  rarely  enjoy  a  square  meal  of 
good,  wholesome  food;  millions  of  the 
poor  of  the  cities,  among  whom  the  tuber- 
cle bacillus  works  its  greatest  ravages,  are 
always  hungry;  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  civilized   inhabitants   of     the     world 


command.  Possibly  a  majority  of  the 
American  people  believe  to-day  that  a 
real  case  of  consumption  is  beyond  reason- 
able hope  of  relief. 

The  reports  of  remarkable  cures  of  con- 
sumption, even  in  advanced  stages,  worked 
by  the  climate  of  the  Southwest,  began  to 
attract  widespread  attention;  and  for  a 
while  climate  was  regarded  almost  as  a 
specific.  Finally  it  was  found  that  con- 
sumption could  be  cured,  sometimes,  in 
any  climate.  This  fact,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  considerations  not  wholly  unselfish, 
has  led  many  physicians  to  proclaim  that 
there  is  really  nothing  at  all  in  climate  as 
a  cure  for  consumption:  that  the     white 
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breathe  pure  air  all  the  time,  asleep  and 
awake;  many  habitually  shun  the  sun- 
shine, and  rest  is  often  considered  crimi- 
nal ;  to  the  workers  in  sweatshops,  mills, 
mines,  factories,  stores  and  offices,  who 
must  toil  on  so  long  as  the  wasting  disease 
permits  them  to  totter,  the  advice  "to  rest" 
must  seem  like  the  crudest  irony. 

Fifty  years  ago,  or  even  less,  consump- 
tion was  conceded  to  be  incurable.  When 
one  contracted  the  disease,  there  was  noth- 
ing for  him  to  do  but  die  by  inches,  with 
what   patience   and   equanimity   he   could 


plague  can  be  treated  as  advantageously  in 
Maine  as  in  New  Mexico,  in  Connecticut 
as  in  Colorado,  in  Michigan  and  Illinois 
as  well  as  in  Arizona,  and  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. This  doctrine  is  not  only  sedu- 
lously preached  by  practitioners  who  have 
no  desire  to  permit  paying  patients  to  es- 
cape from  their  clutches,  but  it  has  been 
vigorously  argued  in  the  columns  of  many 
weekly  and  monthly  magazines. 

When  the  same  writers  and  physicians 
thai  advise  against  removal  to  the  climate 
of  the  Southwest  advise  sufferers  (as  they 
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.ill  do)   to  sleep  in  the  open  air  or  with 

windows  wide  open,  to  shun  (Limp  places 

and  beware  of  Low-lying,  swampy  locali- 

md  to  spend  as  man;  hours  as  possi- 

ble  in  the  sunshine,  they  expose  the  fallacy 
and  bad  faith  of  their  nun  position.  If 
fresh  air  is  beneficial,  it  follows  that  the 
ideal  place  for  the  treatment  of  consump- 
tion is  a  place  where  fresh  air  may  be  ob- 
tained winter  and  summer,  night  and  day, 
with  a  minimum  of  discomfort,  with  no 
sudden  and  violent  changes  of  tempera- 
ture: where  there  are  no  blizzards,  no  ex- 
a  of  heat  in  summer  or  of  cold  in 
winter;  where  the  outdoor  life  is  not  only 


If  deep  breathing  is  essential  in  order 
to  correct  the  habitual  tendency  to  bring 
only  a  portion  of  the  cellular  tissues  of 
the  lungs  into  use,  it  follows  that  the 
rarefied  air  and  high  altitudes  of  the  pla- 
teau region  are  just  what  the  consumptive 
needs — unless,  of  course,  a  weak  heart 
makes  high  altitudes  dangerous.  When 
one  is  a  mile  or  more  above  sea  level,  deep 
breathing  is  natural,  requiring  no  con- 
scious effort;  one  cannot  help  it,  and  in 
nearly  every  case  a  noticeable  chest  ex- 
pansion results  after  a  short  residence. 

It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  convince 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  healthy  and  pros- 
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possible  but  pleasant  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year. 

Similarly,  if  sunshine  is  beneficial,  it 
follows  that  the  best  place  is  the  place 
in  which  there  is  the  most  sunshine,  where 
there  are  no  fogs,  where  cloudy  days  are 
ml  far  between.  If  damp,  swampy 
localitir-  ate  to  be  avoided,  why  not  seek 
the  place  where  the  humidity  of  the  air  is 
the  lowest ;  for  the  most  obtuse  can  under- 
stand that  the  dry  air  of  the  plains  and 
plateaus  differs  from  the  moist  atmos- 
phere of  the  seacoast  and  lake  shore  as 
widely  as  day  from  night. 


perous  citizens  of  the  Southwest,  whose 
death  sentences  were  pronounced  years  ago 
by  Eastern  physicians,  that  there  is  noth- 
ing to  be  gained  by  a  change  of  climate. 
Many  of  these  were  told  that  their  cases 
were  hopeless — that  at  best  they  had  but 
a  few  months  of  life  left,  and  not  a  few 
were  carried  from  their  Pullman  berths 
on  stretchers;  but  notwithstanding  the 
dicta  of  the  doctors  the  favorable  climatic 
conditions  of  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  West 
Texas,  Arizona  or  Southern  California  re- 
stored them  to  health  and  vigor. 

Therefore,  the  writer  or  physician  who 
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advocates  the  hearsay  thai  the  consumptive 
can  be  cured  as  readily  in  the  Easl  or 
North  as  in  the  Southwest^  places  himself 
in  a  ridiculous  light,  excepting  in  the  case 
afferers  who  aTe  financiall]  unable  to 
bear  the  expense  of  removal  to  a  more 
favorable  climate,  or  unable  to  provide 
for  their  dwn  maintenance  when  such  re- 
mova]  has  been  effected.  Climate  will  do 
much — but  ii  will  perform  no  miracles. 
Willi. m;  an  abundance  of  nourishing  food, 
and  without  absolute  rest  for  the  patient, 
the  most  Favorable*  climatic  conditions 
avail  nothing. 

[j  seems  incredible,  in  this  age  of  altru- 
ism and  moral  awakening,  that  any  com- 
tnunitv  should  be  so  lost  to  all  sense  of 
humanity  and  decency  as  to  ship  its  indi- 
gent consumptives  2,000  or  3,000  miles 
away,  simply  to  get  rid  of  them,  neither 
knowing  nor  caring  whether  they  would 
be  provided  for  by  the  cold  and  grudging 
charity  of  strangers,  or  whether  they  would 
be  allowed  to  die  of  neglect  and  lack  of 
care.  Yet  it  is  true.  It  is  done  habitu- 
ally by  presumably  civilized  communities 
in  the  cultured  East,  so  that  in  self-de- 
fense the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Los  An- 
-  has  just  adopted  an  order  providing 
that  hereafter  when  indigent  sick  are  sent 
to  that  city  from  the  East,  they  will  be 
sent  back  immediately  to  their  former 
home.  In  Arizona,  the  proper-  provision 
for  needy  consumptives,  sent  thither  from 
other  parts  of  the  country,  is  a  perennial 
problem,  and  appropriations  of  territorial 
funds  have  been  required  for  the  relief  of 
these  victims  of  "man's  inhumanity  to 
man  ;"  and  Denver,  San  Antonio  and  other 
cities  of  the  Southwest  that  have  gained 
the  reputation  of  being  natural  sanatoria 
are  so  burdened  by  indigent  consumptives, 
I  thither  by  heartless  friends  or  by  con- 
scienceless poor  authorities,  that  they  will 
probably  be  driven  to  take  some  such  action 
a9  that  of  Los  Angeles. 

-umption  is  known  to  have  existed 
for  at  least  3,000  years — how  much  longer 
it  would  be  vain  to  conjecture.  It  has  al- 
m  incident  of  eivilization — a 
house  disease,  its  work  facilitated  by  lack 
■  air  and  sunshine,  by  sedentary 
habits,  by  the  accumulation  of  filth,  by 
insufficient  nutrition.  The  Arabs  never 
knew  it.  nor  the  Australian  bushmen,  nor 
the  naked  Africans,  nor  the  American  In- 


dians (until  they  contracted  it  in  the 
(iovernment  schools  and  in  houses  built 
after  the  white  man's  models),  nor  any 
other  primitive  people. 

From  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
consumption  is  a  house  disease  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  best  way  to.  either  prevent 
or  cure  it  is  to  get  out  of  houses,  is  not 
a  long  step.  Thus  was  evolved  the  idea  of 
living  in  tents  to  aid  in  the  cure  of  the 
disease. 

The  only  object  of  tent  life  is  to  be  sure 
of  absolutely  fresh,  air  at  all  times,  when 
asleep  as  well  as  when  awake.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  wish,  to  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages of  tent  life  without  its  discom- 
forts and  inconveniences,  have  been  de- 
vised sun  pavilions,  pavilion  porches,  win- 
dow tents,  porch  tents  and  sleeping 
porches.  A  properly  built  house-tent, 
with  board  floor  and  with  the  upper  por- 
tion of  its  wall  composed  of  wire  screens, 
gives  to  its  occupants  all  the  advantages  of 
outdoors,  while  .protecting  them  from 
dampness.  It  is  cheap,  easily  moved  and 
easily  kept  clean.  A  tent  of  this  kind  is 
preferable  to  the  ordinary  house,  and 
even  to  the  ordinary  hospital.  The  fact 
that  pavilions  have  been  constructed  at 
sanitoria  (notably  at  the  Agnes  Memorial 
Home,  built  at  Denver,  by  Lawrence  C. 
Phipps,  the  Pittsburg  millionaire),  that 
are  superior  to  any  tent  that  can  possibly 
be  erected,  is  no  argument  against  the  use 
of  tents,  where  nothing  better  is  obtain- 
able. 

Tt  is  in  the  West,  and  more  particularly 
the  Southwest,  that  the  tent  is  most  firmly 
entrenched  as  an  essential  factor  in  the 
successful  treatment  of  consumption.  If 
the  climate  of  the  Southwest  possessed  no 
other  advantage  than  the  simple  fact  that 
it  is  so  mild  and  equable  that  it  makes 
tent  life  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  safe  and 
comfortable,  it  would  still  be  the  Mecca 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  pilgrims  from 
more  rigorous  climes.  Even  in  Denver, 
tent  life  is  practiced  the  year  round,  al- 
though the  climate  of  Denver  is  more 
rigorous  and  more  unfavorable  to  suffer- 
ers from  tubercular  complaints  than  that 
of  almost  any  point  in  West  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona  and  Southern  California. 
During  the  winter  of  1908-9,  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  inches  of  snow  fell  in  Denver 
— a  record  that  makes  it  apparent  that  the 
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climate  of  Denver  has  beeE  very  greatly 
over-rated. 

In  tin-  environs  of  Denver,  Santa  K<\ 
Albuquerque,  San  Antonio,  Phoenix,  San 
Bernardino,  RecQands  and  scores  of  other 
towns  and  cities,  the  tent  colony  has  be- 
come  ••in  established  institution.  Some  are 
maintained  in  connection  with  large  sani- 
toria  and  hospitals,  some  represent  the  en- 
terprise of  individual  physicians,  some  are 
zed  on  the  communal  plan,  and 
some  are  haphazard  collections  of  make- 
shift quarters  of  individual  tent-keepers, 
broughl  together  by  the  gregarious  in- 
Btinct.  or  by  the  simple  fact  that  misery 
company.  Then  go  where  one  will, 
ho  will  come  upon  isolated  tents,  some  in- 
habited by  lonely  sufferers,  and  some  by 
whole  families.  There  are  tents  in  front 
yards  and  back  yards,  in  vacant  lots,  by 
country  roadsides,  on  farms  and  ranches, 
in  secluded  canyons,  in  deep  recesses  of 
the  forests,  far  out  upon  the  deserts,  and 
away  up  in  the  mountains.  They  are  the 
camps  of  the  Arabs  of  the  Southwest — a 
forlorn,  homeless  and  almost  hopeless  mul- 
titude of  wanderers,  chasing  the  phantom, 
Health. 

Disappointed  in  the  hope  of  a  quick  re- 
covery in  one  place,  they  hasten  on  to  an- 
.  on  the  same  recommendations  of  ir- 
responsible and  thoughtless  romancers, 
who  tell  of  miraculous  (and  imaginary) 
cures  wrought  by  climate — always  by  some 
Milicr  climate  than  the  one  the  sufferer 
happens  to  be  in.  Thus  the  victims  wear 
out  their  scanty  store  of  vitality,  and  ex- 
haust their  resources  in  bootless  moving 
from  place  to  place.  They  come  from  every 
State  in  the  Union — from  the  prairie 
-,  from  the  far  Northwest,  the  region 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  the  South,  New  Eng- 
land  and  Canada,  believing  that  the  high 
altitudes  and  dessicating  atmosphere  of 
3outhwes1  will  restore  full  vigor  to 
their  wasting  vital  forces.  It  is  estimated 
i.ni  twenty  thousand  suffer- 
er- from  consumption  journey  every  year 
i"  Colorado,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 
thai  the  estimate  falls  far 
short  of  the  actual  aumber. 

Withoul  meaning  to  be  unsympathetic, 
the  people  of  the  West  and  Southwest 
have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  calling  this 
raftering  hosl  the  "Qne-Lunged  Army,''' 
and   individual   recruits     an      known     as 


"Lungers."  Sixty  per  cent  of  these  go  too 
late:  they  are  past  the  possibility  of  help 
from  climate  or  anything  else.  Of  the  re- 
maining 40  per  cent,  many  are  greatly 
benefited,  and  return  home,  resuming  their 
old  manner  of  life.  These  usually  find 
that  the  change  from  the  high  altitudes, 
mild  climate  and  dry  atmosphere  of  the 
Southwest  to  the  humid  air  and  severe 
winters  of  the  East  and  North  bring  back 
the  disease  in  more  virulent  form  than 
ever.  Others  get  well,  decide  to  live  in  the 
climate  that  restored  their  health,  and  be- 
come useful  and  energetic  citizens. 

Pitiful,  indeed,  is  the  condition  of  the 
health-seekers  in  the  Southwest  (and  their 
name  is  legion)  who  go  thither  without 
sufficient  money  to  carry  them  through. 
Many  seek  employment  at  any  kind  of 
labor  they  can  get,  exhausting  their 
strength  for  a  mere  pittance,  in  order  to 
obtain  food  and  shelter.  Many  are  unable 
to  obtain  work-at  all,  and  suffer  for  want 
of  the  actual  necessities  of  life.  .  If  these 
could  have  rest  and  sufficient  wholesome 
food  "back  home,"  their  chances  of  re- 
covery would  be  better  than  in  the  most 
favorable  climate  in  the  world,  without 
these  two  indispensable  requisites.  If  the 
disease  had  progressed  beyond  the  first- 
stages,  the  fatigue  of  a  long  railroad  jour- 
ney :  the  homesickness  and  melancholy 
sure  to  follow  separation  from  familiar 
scenes  and  faces,  and  the  unaccustomed 
altitude,  are  quite  likely  to  do  more  harm 
than  the  difference  in  climate  can  do  good. 
If  work,  worry  and  semi-starvation  are 
added,  there  can  be  but  one  result.  How 
many  consumptives  arrive  in  Denver,  Al- 
buquerque, Santa  Pe,  Phoenix,  San  An- 
tonio, Los  Angeles  and  other  objective 
points  of  the  health-seeker,  barely  in  time 
to  die,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

Four  years  of  travel  and  personal  ob- 
servation in  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Ari- 
zona and  California  lead  to  these  conclu- 
sions: That  the  climate  of  the  Southwest, 
other  thing?  being  equal,  is  unquestion- 
ably a  great  assistance  to  recovery  of  con- 
sumptives: that  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 
ico possess  advantages  offered  by  no  other 
section;  that  the  average  boarding  house 
and  rooming  house  open  to  consumptives 
is  fatal,  so  that  the  sufferer  who  wishes 
a. fighting  chance  for  life  must  enter  a  san- 
itarium or  hospital,  or  live  independently 
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in  a  tent;  that  to  try  to  earn  a  livelihood  is 
equivalent  to  suicide :  that  rest,  care  and 
abundant  nourishment  in  the  most  unfav- 
orable climate  will  give  a  better  chance  of 
recovery  than  is  possible  in  even  the  best 
climate  with  work,  neglect  and  poor  food 
or  food  in  insufficient  quantities ;  that  the 
excessive  number  of  deaths  that  occur 
among  consumptives  who  go  to  the  South- 
west is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  victims  go 
too  late,  or  that  they  are  sent  to  localities 
unsuited  to  their  constitutions,  or  that  they 
fail  to  adopt  the  outdoor  method  of  living 
in  which  lies  their  onh'-  hope,  or  that  their 
strength  is  overtaxed  in  the  endeavor  to 


many  physicians  are  careless  to  the  point 
of  criminality  in  their  diagnosis,  and  fail 
to  recognize  the  disease  until  the  patient  is 
literally  dying.  On  this  point  I  know 
whereof  I  speak,  and  could  name  gray- 
haired  practitioners  who  are  little  better 
than  murderers — no  matter  whether  their 
"mistakes"  are  attributed  to  ignorance  or 
to  willful  deception. 

Again,  there  are  many  physicians  who 
make  a  habit  of  prescribing  a  change  of 
climate  who  display  an  almost  incredible 
ignorance  of  the  sort  of  climate  to  which 
they  are  sending  their  patients.  I  have 
known  patients  who  were  advised  to  go  to 
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provide  for  their  wants,  or  that  they  do 
not  receive  the  care  and  nourishment  nec- 
essary to  make  possible  their  recovery. 

A  change  of  climate,  if  made  at  all, 
should  be  made  just  as  soon  as  the  pres- 
ence of  the  disease  is  detected.  Too  many 
physicians  regard  this  as  the  last  resort, 
and  advise  their  patients  to  go  to  the 
Southwest  only  after  the  conventional 
treatments  have  failed.  In  nineteen  cases 
out  of  twenty,  it  is  then  too  late  for  cli- 
mate or  anything  else  to  do  any  good.  Too 


"Colorado  or  Florida,"  others  who  were 
told  to  "go  to  either  Denver  or  Los  An- 
geles," others  who  were  advised  to  "try 
California,"  and  one  who  was  told  to  "go 
io  either  Colorado  Springs  or  El  Paso, 
Texas." 

It  is  not  unusual  for  physicians  to  send 
patients  with  organic  heart  trouble  to 
Denver  or  Santa  Fe,  where  the  altitude  is 
almost  certainly  fatal.  It  is  common  for 
persons  so  afflicted  to  be  sent  to  New  Mex- 
ico, Arizona  and  California  points,  and  to 
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die  on   the  trains  crossing  the  mountain 

The  |'li\  sician  who  attempts  to  prescribe 
a  change  of  climate  ought  to  know  enough 
about  his  patient  to  enable  him  to  decide 
whether  the  high  altitude  of  Denver  or 
Santa  Fe  would  work  more  harm  to  the 
heart   or  the  nerves  than   the  rarified  air 

could  do  _ 1  to  the  lungs:  for  there  are 

many  who  would  die  instantly  in  those 
cities  who  might  be  restored  to  health  and 
in  the  low  altitudes  of  San  Antonio, 
El  Paso  or  Phoenix.  The  physician  who 
advises  a  patient  to  go  to  California  ought 
to  know  that  that  State  has  more  different 


New  .Mexico  are  prescribed,  the  practi- 
tioner ought  to  know  that  Santa  Fe  is  a 
mile  higher  than  points  only  three  hun- 
dred miles  down  the  Eio  Grande;  and  that 
Flagstaff  and  Williams  compare  with 
Phoenix  and  Tucson  much  as  Switzerland 
does  with  Egypt,  or  the  Adirondacks  with 
Key  West.  The  simple  question  of  al- 
titude very  often  decides  the  issue  of  life 
or  death :  and  the  physician  who  ignores 
it  handles  the  lives  of  those  who  trust  him 
with  little  care. 

The  Southwest  claims  no  monopoly  of 
fresh  air  and  sunshine;  but  the  facts  ad- 
mit of  no  denial  that  the  atmosphere  of 


Interior  of  pavilion  of  Agnes  Memorial  Home. 


kind-  of  elimate  within  its  borders  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  American  Union,  and 
should  decide  whether  San  Diego  or  San 
Bernardino,  Los  Angeles  or  Needles,  San 
Francisco  or  Kedlands — the  desert,  the 
ire  or  the  mountains — is  best  adapted 
to  the  particular  ease  in  hand.  Then  he 
should  tell  his  patient  how  to  get  there — 
it'  either  the  altitude  of  Marshall  Pass  or 
the  enervating  heat  of  Yuma  is  likely  to 
Fatal,  the  doctor  who  is  worthy  of 
hi-  fee  ought  to  know  it.     If  Arizona  or 


the  Southwest  is  less  humid  than  that  of 
any  other  portion  of  the  United  States, 
the  climate  more  equable,  and  the  number 
of  days  of  sunshine  very  much  greater. 
That  consumption  has  been,  is  being,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  cured  in  every  portion 
of  the  Union,  makes  it  none  the  less  true 
that  natural  conditions  are  more  propitious 
in  the  Southwest  than  elsewhere.  Suffer- 
ers from  this  terrible  scourge  of  civiliza- 
tion, in  the  present  state  of  medical  know- 
ledge, have  a  fighting  chance  for  life,  no 
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Agnes  Memorial  Home,  Denver,  Colo.      Built  by  Lawrence  C.  Phipps.  as  a  me- 
morial to  Kis  mother,  who  died  of  consumption. 


matter  where  they  may  be;  but  those  who 
have  the  means  at  their  command  will  de- 
sire to  seize  every  advantage  within  their 
power  to  enlist  the  aid  of  every  available 
ally,  to  neglect  no  resource  that  may  add  to 
their  chance  of  retaining  their  grip  upon 
an  existence  that  may  be  of  little  value  to 
their  medical  advisor,  to  scientific  experi- 
mentors  or  to  the  theoretical  writers,  but 
which  to  them  is  beyond  price. 

It  is  a  fatal  mistake  of  many  health- 
seekers  to  become  disheartened  and  impa- 
tient with  the  "waiting  cure,"  decide  that 
there  is  not  much  in  it  after  all,  and  go 
back  home— to  die.  Others  remain  in  the 
Southwest  until  a  fair  measure  of  health 
and  strength  is  restored,  but  seem  unable 
to  make  up  their  minds  that  it  is  better  to 
live  permanently  in  a  climate  that  makes 


life,  for  them,  possible,  than  to  take 
chances  of  life  or  death  where  the  disease 
was  contracted.  In  the  vast  majority  of 
instances,  those  who  go  to  the  Southwest 
for  the  cure  of  consumption  will  do  well 
to  go  with  the  intention  of  staying.  It  is 
the  only  way  in  which  the  absolute  perma- 
nence of  a  cure  can  be  assured.  And  sure- 
ly life  is  just  as  pleasant  and  as  well  worth 
living  in  the  Southwest  as  anywhere  else. 
Nor  are  the  chances  of  getting  on  in  the 
world  less  in  the  Southwest  than  elsewhere. 
For  those  in  the  enjoyment  of  reasonable 
health,  the  contrary  is  true.  There  is 
hardly  a  village,  town  or  city  in  which  the 
'•'prominent  citizens"'  and  "oldest  inhabi- 
tants" are  not  all  recovered  health-seekers, 
and  few  indeed  are  the  number  of  these 
who  have  not  gained  a  competence. 


THE    LITTLE    THINGS 

BY     HARRY    COWELL 

The  little  things,  they  mean  so  much — 
A  look,  a  shrug,  a  tone,  a  touch ! 
The  petty  cares  of  every  day, 
Life's  nothings,  ah,  how  great  are  they ! 
Like  fever-fui  mosquito  stings, 
The  little  things. 

Our  little  smiles,  our  little  tears, 
Augment,  and.  after  many  years. 
Our  one  great  grief  or  joy  outweigh. 
What  things  are  little,  who  shall  say? 
Not  he,  this  little  bard,  who  sings 
The  little  things. 


SAN    ANTONIO 


BY    JESSIE    PORTER    WHITAKEE 


Etched  on  yon  sky — a  radiant  scene ! 
Mid  wrinkled  foothills,  seamed  by  years 
And  softly  touched  with  purple  sheen, 
Afar  the  vision  bright  uprears. 


O'er  groves  bespangled  white  with  bloom, 
Their  green  with  golden  globes  alight ; 
O'er  garden's  glow  and  desert's  gloom 
The  upward  gaze  seeks  yonder  height 


Where  San  Antonio's  snow-crowned  peak 
Stands  forth,  majestic,  grand  and  calm. 
While  whispering  breezes  round  us  speak 
The  pine  tree's  praise — the  forest  psalm. 
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UY     lil'TII     IV  INS    WILSON 


W  SOEVER  SHALL  catch 
Hie  tripping  in  ignorance 
will  not  in  any  sort  get  the 
tter  of  me.  Whoever  goes 
in  niic-;  of  knowledge  let  him  fish  for  it 
win  it  it  is  to  be  found.  I  can  promise  no 
certainty  more  than  to  make  known  to 
what  poinl  the  knowledge  I  now  have  has 
n."' 

I  invoke  the  protection  of  the  gentle 
Montaigne,  that  comfortable  patron  saint 
of  the  shallowy  informed;  as  he  discreetly 
prefaces  his  discourse  "Of  Books,"  so  I 
these  fragmentary  impressions  of  the  old 
Indian  .Mission,  a  record  of  scanty  know- 
and  ungratified  curiosity. 
tors  in  Tucson  always  go  to  the 
Mi— ion.  ''You  must!"  the  natives  put  it 
urgently.  As  our  stay  included  the  first 
week  of  December,  we  were  the  recipients 
of  cordial  congratulations  on  our  opportu- 
nity to  glimpse  the  annual  Fiesta.  Fre- 
quenl  visits  of  Indian  groups,  two  or  three 
women,  laden  with  pottery  and  baskets  of 
the  made-to-se!l  variety,  and  a  man  to 
translate  prices,  were  interpreted  as  sig- 
nilicant  of  the  need  of  ready  money  for 
Mir  approaching  celebration.  We  made 
haste  to  ally  ourselves  with  a  party  organ- 
ized to  witness  the  opening  festivities, 
Monday  night.  Our  plans  once  made,  our 
peace  of  mind  was  perplexed  by  conflicting 
rumors — "the  fiesta  did  not  begin  untii 
Tuesday  ;"  "Wednesday  was  the  big  day." 
■  >  go  at  night — more  to  see  by 
daylight."  "Unshaken  of  purpose,"  we 
maintained  faith  in  our  expedition  and 
tl rganizers  thereof,  a  faith  not  unre- 
warded. 

It  was  four  o'clock  Monday  afternoon 
when  our  well-packed  three-seater  rattled 
over  the  bridge  and  swung  round  the  bend 
of  'he  Mi-inn  road  -eight  happy  mortals 
bouncing  mi;  the  seats,  coffee  pot  rattling, 
water- juj  s  ng,  and  the  various  and 
sundrv  items  of  a  hastily  c<>ll<'ried  lunch 


in  "short,  uneasy  motion"  down  below.  For 
a  time  our  road  wound  narrowly  between 
the  Tucson  range  and  the  crumbling  edge 
of  the  Santa  Cruz  arroyo,  so  that  on  the 
right  we  looked  up  rounded  slopes,  thickly 
set  with  soft  green  shafts  of  giant  cac- 
tus, and  on  the  left  down  over  tangled 
growth  of  grayish  mesquite,  beyond  which 
gleamed  the  golden  tops  of  a  few  frost- 
touched  cottonwoods.  Further  on,  the 
space  between  river  bed  and  mountains 
widened :  the  road  turned  and  branched 
with  more  freedom,  and  rose  to  command  a 
clear  outlook  over  the  mesa;  distance  and 
the  declining  sun  lent  enchantment  to  the 
darkening  slopes  of  the  Tucsons,  that  lay 
silhouetted  in  sharp,  fantastic  outline 
along  the  West.  Suddenly  a  jagged  black 
line  cut  off  the  sun's  lower  rim,  swiftly  yet 
imperceptibly  the  outline  of  a  remote 
peak  grew  against  the  glowing  disk.  In  a 
moment  the  sun  has  vanished,  and  in  the 
stretching  shadow  of  the  Tucson  hills 
warmth  and  color  fail;  the  wide  mesa 
grows  dimmer,  darker,  chill.  Behind  us, 
in  the  southwest,  sunshine  still  lingers  up-, 
on  the  steep  sides  and  rugged  heights  of 
the  TCincons,  growing  momentarily  more 
ruddy  and  distinct  against  a  sky.  of  inde- 
scribable blue — "Arizona  blue"  we  called 
it  in  despair  of  a  fitting  phrase — and  over- 
head the  whole  wide  sky  blossoms  with 
rainbow  hues,  huge  divergent  shafts  of 
etherialized  color,  ineffably  pure  and  deli- 
cate, radiating  from  the  flaming  heart  of 
the  sunset  glory.  Little  wisps  of  cloud 
aloft  in  the  zenith  catch  the  light  and  burn 
— then  fade — pink,  amethyst,  mauve,  at 
last  white  against  the  clear,  silvery  blue  of 
the  night  sky;  and  lo !  through  the  faint 
persistent  flush  of  afterglow,  the  evening 
star  hangs  quivering  above  the  Tucson 
hills. 

Roused  from  a  sober  trot  by  the  touch 
of  the  whip,  our  horses  loped  along  the 
hard,  uneven  road,  regardless  of  small  ups 
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and  downs,  making  the  most  of  level 
stretches.  Brit  the  race  is  not  to  the  three- 
seater  and  a  scrub  team;  a  series  of  au- 
tomobiles and  lightly  laden  runabouts 
whirled  their  dust  back  upon  us  and  van- 
ished, leaving  us  the  desert  and  a  clear 
road.  Further  on  a  woodeart,  piled  high, 
drawn  by  two  straining  donkeys,  turned 
out  at  our  approach,  its  Mexican  driver 
philosophically  offering  precedence  to  our 
superior  speed. 

The  wind  blew  cooler,  the  light  grew 
grayer — we  looked  ahead  for  some  sign 
of  our  destination.     Off  to  the  left,  some- 


the  masses  of  vegetation  darker  and  more 
sharply  defined,  the  sky  blacker,  the  stars 
brighter  and  more  numerous.  The  road 
wound  past  mean,  scattering  houses,  then, 
with  a  sharp  curve,  into  the  midst  of  the 
village  and  up  to  the  church,  before  which 
a  wide  space  was  marked  off  and  illumi- 
nated by  brilliant  lines  of  Japanese  lan- 
terns. Here  our  progress  was  arrested  by 
a  gesturing  Indian,  and  we  waited  while 
our  team  was  led  off  to  a  safe  place  of 
concealment  in  the  surrounding  darkness. 
In  the  western  tower  a  bell  was  ringing; 
before  its  swift  jangling  strokes  ceased, 


near  vieiv. 


thing  very  white  and  distinct,  though  dis- 
tant, lay  in  the  valley — St.  Xavier's  church 
with  its  white  walls,  its  two  towers,  and 
gilded  dome,  in  the  midst  of  a  dark  clus- 
ter of  adobe  huts.  A  glimmer  of  light 
from  the  windows,  not  the  glitter  of  re- 
flected sunlight,  but  evidence  of  an  illu- 
mination within,  warns  us  to  make  haste. 
The  road  so  white  and  plain  in  the 
daylight,  now  flickers  gray  and  indefinite, 
confused  by  aimless  branchings,  and  shad- 
owed by  shapes  of  mesquite  brush,  blurred 
and  unsubstantial  in  perplexing  twilight. 
Slowly  the  road  grows  whiter  and  clearer, 


from  all  sides  little  groups  of  muffled  fe- 
male figures  came  stealing  across  the  illu- 
minated square  and  disappeared  within 
the  open  door  of  the  church.  The  men, 
less  intent  upon  devotions,  were  slower  to 
enter  after  climbing  the  outer  steps,  so 
that  shifting  knots  collected  within  the 
low  wall  of  the  atrium,  constantly  aug- 
mented by  new  arrivals.  From  the  little 
iron  balcony  of  the  bell  tower  the  ringer, 
his  duties  done,  leaned  down  to  add  his 
lantern  to  the  mot  lev  collection  of  lumin- 
aries strung  across  the  front  of  the  build- 


ing. 
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our  party  collected,  we,  too,  crossed  the 
plaza,  climbed  the  rough  outer  steps  of 
the  atrium,  and  stood  before  the  door.  The 
interior  blazed  with  lights,  with  tinsel, 
and  with  gilding,  from  the  glittering, 
many-colored  altar  to  the  nearest  chande- 
lier, with  its  multitude  of  dangling 
"drops/'  Our  dazzled  eyes  struggles  a 
momenl  with  gaudy  color  and  tawdry  de- 
mi!,  then  rested  on  the  blotched,  crumb- 
ling surface  of  the  nearest  wall  and  the 
faded  frescoes  of  the  low  ceiling.  Alas, 
for  the  bedizening  of  this  quaint  and  ven- 
erable  shrine!    Yet  the  hundreds  of  black 

-  fixed  unwaveringly  upon  the  blaze 
of  the  high  altar  bore  a  different  testi- 
mony. No  sound  of  footsteps,  no  whis- 
pered intercourse;  noiselessly  as  the  gath- 
ering of  shadows  the  congregation  was 
tilling  the  church,  crowding  through  the 
half-opened  doorway. 

The  women's  black  shawls,  one  end 
fringed  and  thrown  mantilla-wise,  over  the 
left  shoulder,  lent  a  sombre  and  not  un- 
picturesque  air  to  the  scene.  A  certain 
masculine  reticence  in  the  matter  of  front 

-  impelled  the  men,  young  and  old,  to 
mass  in  the  standing  room  at  the  rear  of 
the  church.  Eeverent  shyness  constrained 
each  and  all;  never  was  more  devout  con- 
gregation than  this  assemblage  of  brown- 
skinned,  thick-featured,  mild-mannered 
fat  Papagoes.  A  little  stir  and  talking 
behind  us  drew  our  attention  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  other  door,  superintended  by  a 
venerable,  white-bearded  priest  in  a  black 

u  and  skull-cap,  and  accomplished  by 
dint  of  some  climbing  and  hammering  on 
the  part  of  a  young  Indian  buck.  A  few 
nuns  in  the  audience  moved  about  occa- 
sionally, with  an  air  of  responsibility  that 
added  the  only  suspicion  of  bustle  and  ex- 
citement to  the  scene.  One  sister  pressed 
down  the  aisle  to  congratulate  the  father 
on  the  happy  thought  of  opening  both 
doors.  The  stream  of  worshipers  poured 
in  with  redoubled  force,  men,  women, 
boy.s.  girls,  babies,  till  the  narrow  aisle  of 
the  old  mission  was  crowded  and  the 
damp  air  reeked  again.     In  through  the 

nt  throng,  aggressive  little  parties  of 
sight-seers  elbowed  their  noisy  way,  with 
loud  whispering  and  rude  jostling  of  the 
mass  of  dark  humanity  that  obstructed 
their  view,  floating  veils  and  feathered  hats 
marking  conspicuously  their  resolute  pro- 


gress to  a  point  of  vantage  near  the  altar. 

Behind  us  a  well  informed  young  per- 
son, presumably  resident  in  Tucson,  was 
enlightening  her  neighbor  in  a  sharp  whis- 
per. The  church  was  three  hundred  years 
old.  Its  genuine  antiquity  had  been  ob- 
scured of  recent  years  by  repairs  and  in- 
novations incongruously  modern — among 
them  the  benches,  and  the  wooden  floor 
which  covered  the  primitive  one  of  bare 
earth.  One  particular  cause  of  rejoicing 
at  the  present  fiesta  was  the  latest  acqui- 
sition, a  brand-new  St.  Francis,  fresh 
from  Chicago ;  he  it  was  who  would  be 
"carried  out  for  an  airing"  to-night.  The 
mission  authorities  were  exonerated  from 
the  charge  of  poor  taste,  in  this  case,  at 
least,  since  the  depredations  of  souvenir- 
collecting  tourists  made  the  purchase  of 
new  images  a  matter  of  frequent  neces- 
sity. The  more  antiquated  the  images,  the 
more  did  these  prowling  vandals  lust  after, 
not  merely  draperies  and  bits  of  detach- 
able finery,  but  more  especially  their  fra- 
gile, projecting  arms  and  legs,  so  that  their 
brown  plaster  anatomies  were  continually 
suffering  dismemberment  as  remorseless 
and  wasting  as  that  which  filled  the  reli- 
quaries of  the  faithful  with  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  their  canonized  prototypes.  The 
master-theft  up  to  date  was  the  deft  ex- 
traction of  the  little  infant  Jesus  from  St. 
Anthony's  arms,  this  under  the  very  nose 
of  the  nun  who  was  acting  as  cicerone,  but 
"wasn't  looking." 

The  wheezy  notes  of  a  small  organ 
warned  us  that  the  service  was  beginning; 
we  accordingly  craned  our  necks  and  shift- 
ed our  footing  until  we  beheld  the  entrance 
of  a  large  and  very  Irish  bishop,  gorgeous 
in  ecclesiastical  scarlet,  followed  by  the  old 
mission  priest.  The  mass  that  followed, 
chanted  between  them,  proved  too  much 
for  the  resources  of  the  organ  or  the  en- 
durance of  the  player,  for  the  spasmodic 
accompaniment  failed  early.  Some  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  told  somewhat  on  the 
voices  of  the  priests,  and  still  more  on  our 
patience,  but  not  at  all  on  the  attention  of 
that  stolid  audience — one  small,  blinking 
baby  fell  a-whimpering,  but  its  feeble  voice 
made  no  impression  on  the  vast  total  of 
silence.  We  made  our  way  outside,  and 
enjoyed  deep  breaths  of  the  fresh,  keen 
air.  Suddenly  just  beyond  the  line  of 
lanterns,  a  rocket  shot  up,  competing  with 
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the  stars,  and  burst  over  our  heads  with 
the  sharp  report  of  a  pistol  shot.  A  mo- 
ment later  out  poured  the  crowd,  and  part- 
ing to  right  and  left  of  the  door,  crowded 
the  walled  atrium  and  stood  close  beneath 
the  wall  on  either  side  of  the  steps.  The 
sound  of  chanting  came  nearer,  and  forth 
issued  St.  Francis,  borne  aloft  in  his 
brightly  lighted  shrine,  and  escorted  in 
solemn  procession  by  bishop,  priest,  nuns, 
and  congregation.  A  volley  of  rockets 
saluted  the  saint's  appearance,  and  the 
bombardment   was   prolonged   during   his 


of  complexion  and  naive  of  attitude  and 
expression,  and  sadly  depleted  of  fingers 
and  toes.  In  a  niche  of  the  wall  above 
stands  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows,  sweetly  do- 
lorous and  bedight  in  azure  ruffles  from 
waist  to  hem. 

Investigation  of  the  left  transept  was 
cut  short  by  the  return  of  the  procession, 
and  finding  ourselves  caught  by  the  in- 
flux of  worshippers,  we  made  ourselves 
small  on  front  seats,  just  before  the  pedes- 
tal at  the  left  of  the.  chancel  where  St. 
Francis  was  reinstated  by  the  four  stout 


The  gorgeous  interior. 


progress  around  the  plaza.  From  all 
sides  the  long  trails  of  fire  writhed  up 
against  the  dark  sky,  dropped  each  a 
bright  spark  or  two,  and  vanished  in  the 
shock  and  flash  of  a  cannon-like  explosion. 
From  the  blaze  and  din  we  took  refuge 
inside  the  church,  where  a  throng  of  sight 
seers  were  circulating,  busily  inspecting 
the  details  of  the  interior.  We  sought  for 
St.  Anthony,  and  found  him  in  the  right 
transept,  a  small,  brown  figure  whose 
empty  arms  still  seemed  tenderly  guard- 
ing something  precious,  and  with  him  an 
array  of  other   quaint  saints,   very  dark 


young  Indians  who  had  carried  him  in  the 
procession.  They  grinned  a  little  sheep- 
ishly at  finding  themselves  responsible  for 
the  ticklish  job  of  sliding  the  shrine  back 
onto  solid  footing,  but  managed  it  with 
such  reverent,  cautious  care,  and  such 
gestures  of  solicitude  when  the  saint's  sta- 
bility was  endangered  by  the  slightest  lilt 
chat  our  Protestant  hearts  melted  within 
us. 

The  new  image,  "fresh  from  Chicago," 
was  indeed  a  figure  to  be  proud  of,  being 
the  authentic,  if  somewhat  dandified  rep- 
resentation of  their  own  tutelary  patron, 
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St.  Francis  Xavier,  valiant  soldier  of  the 
cross,  and  Apostle  to  the  Indies.  A  smil- 
ing and  immaculate  presence,  with  neatly 
brimmed  brown  beard  and  close-buttoned 
Jesuit's  frock,  this  indomitable  hero  of 
missionary  enterprise  stands  in  the  very 
ad  of  hoiy  conquest,  crucifix  exalted,  hand 

aded  in  a  gesture  of  persuasive  elo- 
quence. N"eveT  was  the  holy  emblem 
lifted  up  to  more  entranced  eyes,  never 
more  docile  converts  wooed  to  its  homage 
than  by  this  mute  evangelist,  never  saint's 
protection  invoked  more  fitly  than  is  St. 
Francis  Xavier's,  by  this  little  remnant  of 
faithful    Indians,   who   owe   to  his   name 

\  good  gift  they  know,  and  whose 
very  existence  is  a  monument  to  the 
church's  fostering  care. 

We  observed  an  old  Indian  woman  who 
timidly  approached  and  stood  for  some 
moments  before  the  shrine,  contemplating 
its  glory  from  a  little  distance,  then 
quietly  laving  a  long  white  candle  in 
the  half-full  box  designed  for  such  offer- 
ings,  slipped  back  to  a  bench  behind  us. 
Some  humble  joy,  some  deep  emotion  of 
gratitude,  adoration,  or  hope  transfigured 
her  dark  face:  wistful,  tremulous,  rapt 
she  looked,  not  otherwise  than  one  who  in 
humility  and  faith  had  beheld  a  blessed 
miracle.  Just  then  a  newly  arrived  party 
in  automobile  garb,  three  women  and  two 
men,  penetrated  through  the  waiting  au- 
dience, and  taking  advantage  of  the  open 
ce  in  the  choir,  proceeded  to  investigate 
this,  obviously  the  interesting  end  of  the 
structure.  The  leader,  a  pushing  fellow 
of  the  "rising"  business  type,  peremptor- 
ily called  the  rest  to  "Come  on  up  here," 
thus  dispelling  any  unnecessary  reticence 
about  approaching  the  high  altar  and  ex- 
amining its  resources  at  close  range.  Their 

tiny  was  soon  over,  with  a  little  fin- 
gering  and  pointing,  and  down  they  sailed 
in  the  face  of  the  throng  of  worshipers, 
unabashed.  The  black-robed  padre  en- 
tered it  trous  haste  to  set  all  to  rights 
for  the  resumption  of  the  service;  his 
obei-  Fore  the  altar  in  passing  had 

all  the  grace  of  a  reverent  habit,  and  be- 
spoke respect  for  holy  ground. 

After  a  ceremonious  re-entrance  in  the 
wake  of  the  bishop,  the  padre  announced, 
tiisi  in  Spanish,  and  then  in  careful  Eng- 
lish, thai  to-morrow's  service  would  begin 
at  nine  in  the   morning:  mass  would  be 


sung  by  "his  lordship."  The  length  of 
the  chant  that  followed  told  on  time  and 
tune  alike ;  our  zeal  to  distinguish  Latin 
phrases  flagged,  but  not  the  intense  at- 
tention of  the  audience.  Verily  theirs 
was  a  faith  of  the  heart  that  owed  little  to 
the  dull  processes  of  plodding  reason,  not 
so  different  a  faith  from  that  of  the 
good  old  Presbyterian  lady  who  confessed 
at  the  Sabbath  dinner-table,  where  her  be- 
loved pastor's  morning  sermon  was  under 
discussion.  "There  was  a  great  deal  I 
couldn't  hear  where  I  sat,  but  (valiantly) 
it  was  all  good,  every  word  of  it." 

Once  outside  the  church,  we  found  our 
supper  appetites  sharply  whetted,  and 
plunging  into  the  darkness  beyond  the  vil- 
lage, after  a  little  search  and  some  trepi- 
dation, found  our  horses,  the  three-seater, 
and  the  lunch,  all  intact.  A  fire  and  hot 
coffee  completed  our  happiness;  we  fell 
to  with  right  good  will.  The  remnants 
furnished  fuel  for  a  final  blaze  before  we 
tramped  out  the  embers,  and  returned  to 
the  village. 

Before  the  houses  fronting  on  the  .plaza, 
booths  and  stands  had  been  improvised, 
where  the  hungry  and  the  curious  might 
procure  various  delicacies,  and  the  stout- 
hearted might  eat  them  in  full  knowledge 
of  the  methods  and  entourage  of  their 
concoction.  In  the  dim  glow  of  a  tiny 
outdoor  fire,  beside  a  little  hut,  an  old 
squaw  was  making  tortillas;  a  cake  still 
in  the  dough  stage  hanging  in  limp  folds 
over  her  left  hand  like  a  huge  round  of 
very  tough  pie-crust,  was  being  deftly 
pinched  and  pulled  into  the  proper  shape 
and  thinness  by  her  right  thumb  arid  fin- 
ger. On  a  griddle  over  the  slow  fire,  an- 
other cake  was  gradually  browning,  turned 
occasionally  with  a  quick  jerk  of  the  same 
useful  fingers.  "We  opened  negotiations 
for  this  ripening  fruit  of  her  labors.  Her 
responses  were  unintelligible,  but  at  offer 
of  a  nickel,  she  closed  the  bargain  decis- 
ively by  handing  over,  not  the  cake  we  had 
set  our  hearts  upon,  but  its  predecessor, 
from  an  unobserved  pile  on  the  ground 
beside  her.  We  chewed  scraps  of  it  ten- 
tatively, wondering  how  anything  could 
so  mysteriously  combine  the  qualities  of 
cracker  and  pan-cake.  Those  with  a  sweet 
tooth  were  best  suited:  cane  candy  proved 
to  be  merely  a  weak  brother  of  the  molasses 
family,  and  cactus  candy  bore  a  remark- 
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able  resemblance  to  huge  chunks  of  candied 
pineapple. 

The  crowd  was  concentrated  around  a 
lodge  from  which  came  a  persistent,  swift, 
throbbing  sound,  keyed  so  low  that  the 
strokes  were  felt  as  well  as  heard,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  squeaking,  quavering  mel- 
ody, fiddle  and  tom-tom  music  for  the 
dance.  The  lodge's  three  open  sides  were 
blocked  by  a  solid  black  mass  of  spectators, 
between  whose  heads  and  the  thatched  roof 
was  visible  only  an  irregular  strip  of  light. 
Edging   our  way   in,   we   came  into   full 


sented  himself  before  the  partner  of  his 
choice,  and,  without  any  interchange  of 
verbal  formalities  or  perfunctory  grim- 
aces, she  rose  and  followed  him — they 
saved  their  breath  for  dancing.  Scarcely 
distinguishable  from  Mexicans  in  com- 
plexion, these  brown  Tapagoes  have  at 
least  the  trait  of  stoical  silence  to  attest 
their  kinship  with  the  red  tribes  of  the 
East.  Indeed,  among  the  more  demonstra- 
tive men.  sharper  features,  more  wire- 
frames, a  tendency  to  picturesque  cos- 
tume, and  a  touch  of  bravado  in  the  bear- 
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The  surrounding  country  is  uninviting. 


view  of  the  dance  and  full  hearing  of  the 
violin. 

Nothing  of  a  savage  spectacle  here — 
nothing  but  an  incredibly  swift  and  inde- 
fatigable performance  of  waltz  and  square 
dance.  The  women  pattered  through  the 
evolutions  with  practiced  adroitness,  the 
men  moved  as  quietly,  though  with  larger, 
somewhat  freer  gestures.  One  or  two, 
with  noticeable  abandon,  indulged  in  an 
occasional  stamp  and  guttural  exclama- 
tion, but  never  in  a  shout  or  audible  laugh. 
No  waste  of  words  at  this  ball — a  man  pre- 


suggested 


the   Mexican  rather   than 


mo- 

the  Indian. 

Old  women  wrapped  in  shawls,  crouched 
patiently  wherever  space  offered;  they 
filled  the  musicians'  end  of  #the  lodge  and 
lined  the  sides,  and  scattered  individuals, 
sitting  behind  the  standing  ranks  of  on- 
lookers, were  unresisting  stumbling  blocks 
in  the  path  of  the  unwary.  Two  near  me 
chattered  together  sometimes — very  softly 
— I  never  heard  anything  like  it  in  the 
way  of  speech,  unless  it  were  the  twitter- 
ing of  birds  that  stir  in  the  thicket,  and, 
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half-awake,  protesl  ;it  your  passing  late 
;it  night. 

Occasionally  a  young  Indian,  carrying 
a  long-handed  shovel  heaped  with  red 
coals,  steered  his  way  through  the  maze 
of  dancers  and  replenished  the  smoulder- 
ing pile  that  heated  the  lodge  luxuriously 
and  smokelessly.  Once  he  deposited  a 
shovelful  for  the  private  benefit  of  a  spec- 
ially favored  group  of  young  girls,  who 
giggled  appreciatively,  by  way  of  thanks. 

During  the  Virginia  Keel  (!)  a  crowd 
of  eight-seers  invaded  the  lodge  and 
formed  a  set  of  their  own.  Two  belated 
members  of  the  party  were  recognized  on 
the  side-lines,  and  loudly  invited  in.  Al- 
though at  first  Hannah  demurred  at  climb- 
ing over  the  human  obstacles  between  her 
and  the  "reelers,"  she  finally  yielded  to 
persuasion  and  clambered  through  the 
midst  of  the  imperturbable  squaws,  an- 
nouncing difficulties  by  shrieks  and 
squeals :  "Oh,  I'm  stepping  on  women !" 
As  she  was  safely  hauled  inside  by  gallant 
hands,  the  stepped  on  women  bent  double 
in  silent  mirth  at  such  excitable  femin- 
inity. We  had  been  thinking  the  Indian 
performance  monotonous :  its  peculiar,  in- 
conspicuous grace  of  perfect  rhythm  and 
economy  of  effort  was  revealed  by  contrast. 
Watching  the  jerky  awkwardness  and  self- 
conscious,  noisy  gayety  of  the  American 
intruders,  we.  joined  the  faint,  derisive 
laugh  at  their  expense  that  flickered  over 
the  intently  observant  faces  massed  in  the 
shadow. 

The  dance  Was  reported  to  last  all  night 
— we  did  not  stay  to  see.  As  we  rode 
homeward  "■under  the  "wide  and  starry 
-]•  v,"'  now  and  again  the  recurrent,  throb- 
bing  rhythm  of  the  music  beat  in  my 
brain :  my  sleepy  eyes  had  only  to  close  to 
see  again  the  silent,  crouching  women,  the 
silent,  dirk,  observant  ranks,  the  silent 
swarm  of  dancers,  tirelessly  weaving  in 
and  out,  ou1  and  in,  through  the  faint, 
choking  dust-haze  that  rose  from  the  dull 
scnff-scuff  of  footsteps  on  the  bare  earth. 

A  \\i ■■■k  later  we  came  back  to  San  Xav- 
ier's  by  daylight,  at  the  end  of  a  long, 
rambling  ride.  It  was  late  in  the  after- 
aoon.  The  bell  in  the  Western  tower  jan- 
gled briefly  and  was  still,  but  its  summons 

brought   i ne  across  the  deserted  plaza. 

The'church  door  stood  ajar,  a  mere  black 
crack.    We  looked  up  hite  exterior, 


marveling  that  a  new  coat  of  plaster  could 
so  disguise  the  age  of  the  structure;  the 
only  traces  of  weather-beaten  surface  were 
the  crumbling  relief  work  around  the 
door,  which  had  been  spared  the  obliterat- 
ing wash,  and  the  bare  brick  top  of  the  un- 
completed eastern  tower;  thanks  to  these 
the  memory  of  the  whole  remains  credible, 
though  Aladdin's  palace  was  a  lesser  mar- 
vel than  this  great  white  church  of  the  des- 
ert. We  peered  through  the  grating  of  the 
walled  burial  ground,  and  wondered  who 
lay  in  the  few  cross-marked  graves  and 
who  in  the  stately  white  tomb  inside  the 
open  mausoleum.  This  enclosure,  high 
and  square,  adjoins  the  church  on  the  west. 
To  the  east,  extending  the  line  of  front- 
age, stretches  a  long  strip  of  discolored 
wall.  Passing  its  two  low-silled,  curtained 
windows,  we  came  to  an  open  door.  An 
opposite  door,  across  a  shallow  room,  af- 
forded us  a  view  of  a  rectangular  patio, 
enclosed  between  church  and  outbuildings 
- — a  view  by  no  means  immediate  or  unob- 
structed, it  furnishing  merely  a  bit  of 
background  for  several  high  book-cases 
which  were  getting  a  good,  thick,  redolent 
coat  of  black  paint  at  the  hands  of  a  nun 
and  a  plump  cleric.  Our  interruption  of 
this  genre  scene  was  not  well  taken,  the 
sister  evidently  considering  as  a  piece  of 
unwarranted  impertinence  any  interest  in 
the  building  that  did  not  lead  directly  to 
the  purchase  of  admission  tickets.  How- 
ever, she  became  a  trifle  more  loquacious 
over  exhibiting  and  praising  a  shrewdly- 
priced  stock  of  Indian  wares,  to  which  she 
conducted  us  through  the  row  of  little 
rooms  whose  outer  wall  we  had  just  passed, 
and  before  we  parted,  she  had  amply  vin- 
dicated her  generosity  by  the  unstinted  ad- 
dition of  half  a  century  to  the  mission's 
legendary  age.  As  we  emerged,  success- 
fully avoiding  sticky  corners,  we  noticed 
for  the  first  time  the  odd  group  of  abrupt 
little  hills  east  of  the  church.  A  multi- 
tude of  leaning  crosses  cover  the  steep 
sides  of  the  nearest  and  highest- of  these 
mounds,  and  a  large,  erect  cross  rises  from 
the  summit. 

The  wish  to  try  our  luck  in  the  village 
at  haggling  for  a  water  bottle  or  use- 
grimecl  basket  was  discouraged  by  a  pack 
of  snarling  curs,  backs  bristling  and  fangs 
snapping  at  our  approach.  Two  small 
round-faced  Indian  boys  made  a  leisurely 
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but  effective  saily  in  our  defense  and  drove 
the  dogs  oft',  so  that  we  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  demonstrating  the  uselessness  of 
talking  English  to  Papago  squaws.  Be- 
hind one  of  the  adobe  huts,  where  they 
were  preparing  the  evening  meal  in  the 
open,  an  old  bare-headed  woman  sat,  cross- 
legged,  erect,  and  dignified  as  a  patriarch 
should  bo.  directing  with  authority  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  younger  women.  Despite  the 
straggling  wisps  of  grayish  hair,  the  face 
was  one  to  command  respect — the  features 
expressed  more  intelligence,  and  the  bear- 
ing more  pride  and  decision  than  one  ex- 
pee  is  to  find  among  these  easy-going, 
mild-mannered  Pimas. 

"We  were  returning  to  our  runabout — 
"empty-handed,  heavy-hearted,"'  we  quoted 
in  self-derision— when  the  insistent  jan- 
gling of  the  bell  began  anew,  and  a  little 
company  of  perhaps  fifteen  women  came 
down  the  church  steps  and,  passing  us, 
continued  along  the  road.  One  of  the 
foremost  bore  on  her  shoulder  an  open 
white  box  about  three  feet  long;  a  young 
girl  just  behind  carried  the  muslin-decked 
lid.  The  customary  black  drapery,  swath- 
ing head  and  shoulders,  was,  to  our  eyes, 
proper  mourning  weeds,  though  worn  with 
no  such  significance,  and  contradicted  by 
numerous  bright-colored  skirts,  purple, 
scarlet  or  green.  The  head  of  the  coffin- 
bearer  was  bowed  low  beside  her  burden^ 
the  black  shawl  hid  her  features.  The  lit- 
tle girl's  downcast  face  was  quite  un- 
shielded; the  lid  was  heavy  and  awkward 
to  carry,  and  her  attention  to  it  left  the 
disarranged  shawl  to  slip  back  unregarded 
over  her  parted  hair.     As  the  dreary  little 


pageant  plodded  past  us,  one  wrinkled  old 
countenance  turned  to  grin  at  us — an  ap- 
palling glimpse  into  the  empty  heart  of 
age.  Our  road  brought  us  near  the 
fenced-in  cemetery  just  beyond  the  village 
a  few  minutes  later.  Several  men  had 
joined  them,  one  of  whom  bent  to  the  task 
of  shoveling  earth.  A  little  group  of  three 
or  four  women  stood  apart  with  bent 
shoulders  and  muffled  faces;  faint,  shrill 
wailing  rang  in  our  ears  as  we  rounded  the 
bend  homeward. 

A  good  nine  miles  lay  between  us  and 
dinner.  The  air  was  sharp  and  cold.  The 
sunset  light  burned  out  quickly  in  a  drift 
of  crimson  and  purple  clouds;  glimmer- 
ing twilight  resolved  itself  into  clear,  star- 
lit night.  Nine  miles  through  the  silent 
spaces  of  an  Arizona  evening  should  be  re- 
membered worthily,  hut  our  thoughts  ran 
less  on  the  stars  than  on  our  shivering 
state  and  the  stubborn  slowness  of  our 
nag. 

The  physical  discomfort  and  weari- 
ness of  two  hours'  laborious  driving  left  us 
just  aware  of  something  eery  in  our  pro- 
gress down  the  pale  streak  of  road  that  un- 
wound endlessly  before  our  straining  eyes, 
something  phantasmal  in  the  solitary 
horseman  who  passed  without  salutation, 
and  in  the  line  of  creaking  woodcarts 
whose  rumbling  approach  grew  thunder- 
ous through  the  absolute  stillness,  so  that 
our  arrival  upon  lighted  thoroughfares 
and  subsequent  dining  at  Eossi's  amid  the 
usual  medley  of  tourists,  "lung-ers,"  min- 
ers, students  and  Mexican  waiters,  seemed 
the  incongruous  return  from  a  long  so- 
journ in  a  "land  of  dreams." 
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1AM  NOT  THE  first  man  who  lost 
his  crown  and  suffered  ridicule  or 
worse  in  a  War  of  the  Boses,  but  no 
one  ever  had  fairer  provocation  than 
I.  And  now  it  seems  that  if  I  am  not  to  get 
my  old  crown  back  I  can  with  good  grace 
secure  another  hat,  and  the  Crown  that 
was  really  at  stake — but  I  must  be  chrono- 
logical. 

Before  the  affair  was  over  it  seemed 
that  the  only  trophy  I  would  get  out  of 
the  trouble  was  the  memory  of  maledic- 
tions. That  was  my  penalty  for  being  a 
misogamist — and  at  that,  misoganism  was 
an  acquired  taste  with  me.  I  became  one 
from  choice,  selfishly.  I  was  told  by  the 
best  authority  in  the  world  that  it  would 
be  to  my  interest  to  assume  the  part,  and 
so  I  went  into  the  game  at  a  critical  per- 
iod in  the  history  of  Sotoyome,  just  before 
the  town  held  its  annual  flower  festival, 
a  wonderful  outdoor  riot  of  roses,  lilacs, 
poppies,  lupins,  of  wild  and  garden  flow- 
ers, with  which  favored  California  com- 
munities celebrate  every  May. 

The  people  of  Sotoyome  declared  that 
I  became  a  woman  hater  because  Thora 
would  have  naught  to  do  with  me.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  report  those  with  whom  the 
caprice  or  guile  of  that  maiden  led  or  did 
not  lead  her  to  have  association.  This 
fact  will  suffice  for  the  present — Thora 
was  the  first  girl  I  wanted  to  meet  after 
I  came  to  Sotoyome. 

I  cultivated  the  habit  of  horseback  rid- 
ing that  I  might  see  the  more  of  her.  It 
was  she  who  first  told  me  of  the  splendid 
carnivals  that  were  held  yearly  in  the 
town,  of  the  pageant  of  aromatic  floats, 
flower  draped  and  burdened  with  laugh- 
ing maids,  and  it  was  she  who  told  me  of 
the  Queen  of  the  Carnival.  It  was  the 
custom  of  the  town  to  select  this  tem- 
porary royal  lady  by  the  suffrage  of  the 
townfolk,  and  in  theory  and  sometimes  in 
practice   the  most   beautiful   girl   in   the 


community  won  the  peerless  honor. 

"You  will  be  Queen  this  year/'  said  I 
to  Thora.  I  have  ever  been  conscious  of 
the  obvious. 

"I  would  not  be  elected  Queen  for  any- 
thing in  the  world,"  she  answered. 

"But  to  preserve  the  best  traditions  of 
the  throne?"  I  coaxed,  missing  the  in- 
flection she  had  given. 

Thora  became  meditative,  and  pulled 
Cinderella,  her  black  mare,  with  a  slipper 
of  white  above  but  one  hind  hoof,  as  if 
the  other  slipper  had  fallen  off — hence 
the  name — she  pulled  the  mare  to  one  side 
of  the  road  and  looked  whimsically  at  me. 

We  were  riding  that  afternoon  through 
the  freshening  green  of  the  spring-time 
country,  under  trees  that  were  unfurling 
their  gray  new  leaves. 

"I  had  no  desire  to  be  wantonly  compli- 
mentary, so  you  need  not  blush,"  I  ex- 
plained, though  I  liked  to  see  Thora  blush, 
it  set  off  her  dark  hair  and  olive  skin  to 
such  satiny  perfection.  "I  was  merely 
commenting  on  the  most  apparent  aspect 
of  the  case.  How  did  you  escape  last 
year  ?" 

Thora  would  not  answer  me,  but  chir- 
ruped to  her  mare  and  the  steed  romped 
down  the  road  ahead  of  me.  I  followed 
her  only  with  mine  eyes,  too  much  en- 
tranced to  touch  up  my  nag  and  pursue  on 
galloping  hoofs.  Thora  rides  a  horse  as 
a  butterfly  rides  a  swaying  flower. 

She  was  waiting  for  me  at  the  end  of 
the  lane  when  1  reached  there. 

"I  would  not  go  through  the  horrors  of 
an  election  for  all  the  fun  there  is  in  be- 
ing Queen,"  she  said,  picking  up  the  con- 
versation. "If  ever  I  am  Queen,  there 
must  be  a  new  way  found  to  inveigle  me 
into  the  office." 

I  pleaded  with  her.  We  talked  of  the 
temporary  glory,  the  sweetness  of  the 
transient  throne  of  roses.  "But  an  elec- 
tion of  thorns,"  said  Thora.     I  spoke  of 
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her  reigning  like  Guinevere  at  the  Knight- 
hood tournament. 

"The  tournament;  that  is  the  best  fun 
of  all/'  cried  Thora  gleefully.  And  in  the 
ecstasy  of  youth  and  spring,  she  raced 
Cinderella  over  the  hard  country  road, 
splashing  delightedly  through  occasional 
puddles  for  several  hundred  yards,  and 
then  pulled  up  laughing  and  brushing 
those  long  strands  of  black  hair  from  her 
eyes. 

She  mused  a  bit  that  afternoon  as  we 
cantered  homeward,  and  sometimes  she 
mused  aloud,  and  I  heard  and  answered 
her  musings. 

Shortly  after  that  ride,  Sotoyome  de- 
cided that  I  was  a  misogamist,  and  that  I 
had  become  one  because  I  could  not  call 
on  Thora.  Its  reasoning  was  based  on  two 
damning  facts — that  ostensibly  I  had  be- 
come a  woman  hater  and  that  I  did  not 
call  on  Thora,  as  the  braver  young  bloods 
of  the  community  did. 

I  had  to  declare  my  misoganism  at  once, 
for  the  carnival  committee  was  about  to 
prepare  for  the  election  of  a  Queen,  and 
to  prove  myself  a  soured  and  bitter  man 
I  had  to  persuade  them  to  do  nothing  so 
rash.  I  had  a  fulcrum  on  which  to  rest 
my  lever,  so  the  task  of  moving  the  world 
was  comparatively  easy.  The  carnival 
committee  was  in  sore  debt.  When  I 
promised  to  go  far  toward  meeting  the 
expenses  of  the  festival,  the  committee 
was  in  a  spirit  to  listen  to  me.  I  argued 
simply  that,  as  a  stranger  in  the  town,  I 
had  little  authority  to  speak,  but  that  as 
I  intended  to  make  my  future  home  in 
Sotoyome,  I  presumed  upon  the  commit- 
tee's indulgence  and  kindly  suggested  that 
the  Queen  business  was  out  of  date.  "All 
the  progressive  towns  in  California  go  in 
for  the  king  stunt  now,"  I  insisted  fer- 
vently. "There  isn't  a  sign  of  a  queen 
in  any  of  the  most  modern  communities. 
It  isn't  the  spring  mode." 

The  president  of  the  women's  improve- 
ment club,  who  was  a  member  of  the  car- 
nival committee,  had  been  sniffing  until  I 
got  in  the  little  touch  about  the  spring 
mode.    Then  she  capitulated. 

"Why  not  apply  the  Salic. law  to  rose 
carnivals?"  I  asked  passionately.  "As 
long  as  there  is  money  in  it  for  the  com- 
mittee," I  gracefully  added. 

The  men  on  the  committee  were  grave 


when  they  heard  one  so  young  as  I  argue 
so  strongly  against  women.  Two  of  the 
married  men  glanced  wistfully  at  me  as 
if  they  wished  that  I  had  been  their  tutor 
when  they  were  young  and  unwedded.  In 
sad  chorus  they  exclaimed:  "What  will 
our  wiv — ,  the  women  folks,  say  to  this?" 

It  was  a  difficult  matter  to  overcome 
the  scruples  of  some  of  the  members  of 
the  committee,  but  finally  I  succeeded.  The 
committee  decided  that  there  should  be  a 
King  of  the  Carnival  that  year,  and  not  a 
queen.  It  was  arranged  that  the  winner 
of  the  knighthood  tournament  should  be 
the  sovereign  of  the  carnival.  I  had 
vaguely  suggested  such  a  solution. 

Then  the  town  began  on  me. 

I  was  dubbed  the  Misogamist  by  the 
society  editrix  of  the  Sotoyome  Forum. 
She  said  worse:  That  I  was  a  "fowl- 
hearted  Misogamist."  That  phrase  puz- 
zled me.  I  did  not  know  whether  the 
young  lady  was  bunching  her  poultry  or 
had  made  a  mistake  of  spelling.  Heaven 
knows  that  I  have  a  large  benevolence  to- 
ward those  whose  orthography  is  not  too 
imitative  of  the  dictionary,  but  my  curi- 
osity was  aroused.  I  wondered  if  she  con- 
sidered me  utterly  bad  or  simply  like  a 
chicken.  But  even  "fowl-hearted"  is  not 
a  pretty  phrase  for  a  young  lady  to  write 
in  a  newspaper.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
discover  what  she  did  mean,  for  I  quickly 
learned  that  she  was  one  of  the  many 
who  had  set  their  hearts  on  being  Queen 
of  the  Carnival  that  year.  I  was  her 
enemy.  She  would  have  walked  through 
a  cemetery  at  midnight  to  have  avoided 
meeting  me  in  mid-day.  I  was  a  traitor — 
that  was  all  there  was  to  it,  a  conspirator 
that  should  have  been  burned  at  the  stake. 
Since  then  I  have  trembled  to  think  what 
would  have  been  my  fate  if  Sotoyome  had 
been  accustomed  to  having  a  Goddess  of 
Flowers  instead  of  a  Queen.  If  I  had  up- 
set the  Goddess  as  I  did  the  Queen,  I 
would  have  been  nothing  short  of  a  blas- 
phemer, and  doubtless  would  have  been 
struck  down  with  an  Olympian  thunder- 
bolt. 

After  my  determined  stand  against  the 
queen  business  I  could  not  see  Thora.  In 
hopes  of  catching  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  the 
girl,  I  would  ride  horseback  for  miles  over 
the  country,  until  I  felt  like  an  excruci- 
ated wishbone — I  knew  that     she     would 
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ride  her  mare  Cinderella,  the  black  with 
a  white  slipper  missing,  while  there  was 
earth  underfoot — but  my  adventures  in  the 
stirrups  were  in  vain. 

She  had  retired  from  the  life  of  So- 
toyome  as  completely  as  if  she,  with  her 
beauty  and  fragrance,  had  been  translated 
into  the  budding  sweetness  of  the  mead- 
ows. After  I  had  grasped  that  possibility 
I  would  try  to  trace  the  metamorphosis  of 
a  particular  Thoran  charm  into  a  rare  and 
delicate  flower  along  my  path. 

Thora  was  not  the  only  maiden  who 
shunned  me.  If  Saint  Anthony  had  come 
to  me  for  advice  I  could  have  told  him 
that  the  way  to  avoid  women — beautiful 
women,  the  sort  that  bother  saints — is,  not 
to  hide  in  the  desert,  but  rather  to  launch 
a  schism  against  carnival  queens  in  a  com- 
munity of  heretofore  hopeful  girls.  Had 
he  done  that,  many  cunning  religious  ar- 
tists would  now  be  hard  put  to  find  ex- 
cuses for  painting  from  the  nude. 

One  of  the  slanders  against  me  was  that 
I  had  exploited  the  new  system  of  carni- 
val sovereigns  in  order  that  I  might  myself 
become  King.  I  was  accused  of  being  a 
professional  tilting  tournamentor.  I 
couldn't  have  caught  the  rings  of  Saturn 
on  my  lance.  In  reality,  I  think  I  was  the 
only  young  man  in  the  county  who  did 
not  train  for  the  majestic  honors.  The 
knighthood  game,  which  was  so  soon  to 
be  played  in  Sotoyome  is  a  contest  in 
which  horsemen  joust  with  a  lance  at  lit- 
tle rings  suspended  from  standards  set 
along  a  course  several  hundred  yards  long. 
The  horseman  must  be  sure  of  eye  and  of 
bridle  rein,  for  his  mount  must  traverse 
the  course  at  full  speed;  the  lance  is 
heavy  and  the  rings  are  small. 

The  contest  was  to  be  open  to  all  com- 
ers, but  the  Sotoyome  youths  were  deter- 
mined that  one  of  them  should  win.  Pren- 
tice Nord  was  more  than  determined.  He 
was  positive  that  he  himself  would  be  the 
King  of  the  Carnival.  I  also  learned  that 
he  had  started  a  little  wheel  within  wheel 
attachment  to  the  tournament. 

Nord,  conspicuous  among  the  youths  of 
the  town,  as  well  put  up,  well  equipped 
financially  and  in  other  ways  good  to  see 
and  hear  about,  had  always  regarded  me 
as  a  rival.  Every  young  man  in  Sotoyome 
was  in  love  with  Thora,  but  Nord's  love 
supported     aspirations.     He     anticipated 


that  by  winning  the  tournament  he  could 
put  Thora  on  the  throne  in  spite  of  the 
rules  of  the  carnival.  He  had  banded 
his  fellows  together  in  a  blood  brother- 
hood, sworn  to  the  oath  that  whosoever 
should  win,  should  select  the  maiden  fair- 
est in  his  eyes  and  declare  her  Queen  of 
the  Fiesta  and  raise  her  on  the  throne,  to 
reign  as  his  floral  consort.  If  the  com- 
mittee should  object  to  such  procedure,  all 
the  knights  of  the  tournament,  it  was  in- 
corporated in  the  oath,  should  lower  their 
lances  and  prepare  to  force  their  point. 
That  was  to  be  the  Eevolution  of  the 
Roses.  The  War  of  the  Roses  was  a  petty 
affair  compared  to  it,  for  in  England  the 
fate  of  but  two  flowers,  the  Red  Rose  and 
the  White,  was  at  stake,  while  in  Soto- 
yome the  glory  of  the  lovely  maidenhood 
of  the  town  was  in  the  balance. 

Now  that  it  is  all  over,  I  wonder  if  I 
mistrusted  Thora  when  I  first  learned  of 
the  Nord  conspiracy.  I  probably  did.  I 
always  was  dubious  of  my  ability  to  hold 
Thora's  regard;  she  was  such  a  handsome 
girl — and  so  whimsical. 

Sotoyome  is  the  place  where  most  of  the 
California  wild  flowers  were  invented,  and 
whither  all  garden  blossoms  have  migrated 
to  bask  under  an  ever-propitious  sky.  The 
Indians  saw  the  valleys  election  as  the 
scene  of  future  homage  to  blossoms.  In 
the  vocabulary  of  the  fading  tribe  that 
once  loitered  in  the  region,  Sotoyome 
means  "Vallev  of  Flowers."  Of  all  places 
in  California,  it  is  there  that  flower  shows, 
fiestas,  fetes  and  carnivals  must  be  held. 
Queen  or  no  queen,  the  people  realized 
that  they  were  commissioned  by  the  high- 
est and  bluest  of  heavens  to  celebrate.  In 
spite  of  the  effects  of  my  misogamy,  they 
gathered  to  pay  honor  to  the  blossoms 
and  also  to  see  the  most  thrilling  tourna- 
ment that  was  ever  contemplated. 

Had  there  been  a  gate  to  that  paradise 
of  flowers  I  would  have  been  the  pariah 
without,  but  the  place  was  wide  open,  to 
use  a  phrase  somewhat  contaminated  by 
evil  associations,  and  I  was  permitted  to 
look  on  in  sad  perplexity. 

The  tournament  was  to  be  held  at'  the 
plaza.  Sotoyome  has  a  splendid  square 
bounded  by  four  streets  and  set  apart  for 
band  concerts  and  occasions  of  public 
mirth.  Great  arches  of  greens  and  pink 
and  white  sprays  of  fruit  blossoms  spanned 
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three  of  these  streets.  The  fourth  boun- 
dary of  the  plaza  was  to  be  the  course  of 
the  tournament.  Here  a  panoplied  throne 
had  been  erected  and  sumptuously  hung 
with  green  and  golden  silks,  and  huge 
bunches  of  ferns  and  great  tubs  filled 
with  red  and  white  roses  were  set  about 
the  richly  carpeted  platform.  Overhead 
waved  gay  banners  and  standards  of  royal 
colors  and  brave  devices.  Every  knight 
in  the  tournament  had  flung  his  brave 
colors  to  the  breeze. 

I  went  to  the  plaza  early  in  the  day.  A 
water-cart  was  deluging  the  course,  and 
the  horses  that  drew  it  were  gay  with 
braided,  flower-bedecked  manes  and  tails. 
Teams  bringing  farmers  and  their  famil- 
ies to  the  fete  trotted  under  the  trium- 
phal arches.  Later  the  townspeople  be- 
gan to  gather  about  the  streets  and  the 
plaza.  First  there  were  the  smaller 
children — little  girls  in  white  with  great 
sashes  and  fastidious  slippers;  small  boys 
with  proud,  starched  neckties  under  their 
chins.  At  intervals  a  bounding  horseman 
would  pass,  scanning  the  course  with 
feigned  nonchalance.  This  first  time  he 
appeared  he  would  be  a  civilian  in  modern 
attire.  Later  he  was  to  present  himself 
as  a  splendid  courtier  in  doublet  and  Hose, 
bearing  a  lance. 

Coveys  of  girls  fluttered  onto  the  scene, 
giggling.  That  is,  giggling  until  they 
saw  me.  Then  they  would  frown  like  the 
very  Satanella. 

Here  and  there  workmen  and  volunteers 
would  be  completing  the  decorations  of 
a  store  or  arch.  The  sun  was  over  the 
bright  green  trees  now,  and  caught  the 
rich  banners  in  the  street  and  revived 
the  blossoms  in  the  decorations.  Never 
were  there  more  light  and  color  in  a 
street,  and  with  the  light  and  color  there 
was  the  air  redolent  with  flowers. 

Excursion  trains  arrived  with  digni- 
taries of  the  county  and  State.  Bands 
swung  by,  the  artists  in  scarlet  tunics 
blowing  popular  two-steps,  escorting  car- 
riages and  automobiles  containing  mayors 
and  superior  judges  and  that  sort  of  dis- 
tinction. Shortly  before  the  time  set  for 
the  tournament,  a  battalion  of  national 
guards  marched  down  the  damp  street, 
halted,  stacked  arms  and  improved  the 
half-hour  hiatus  by  flirting  with  the  girls. 

That  was  all  right.     The  ulterior  mo- 


tive of  all  carnivals  is  that  youth  may  be. 
served — and  all  youth  demands  is  heart 
service.      Nature    invented   carnivals   for 
that  purpose. 

At  first  I  stationed  myself  in  the  plaza 
opposite  the  sumptuous  grand-stand.  But 
T  soon  found  that  I  was  in  uncongenial 
surroundings.  I  noticed  that  the  space 
near  me  soon  began  to  fill  with  wistful 
maidens.  Casually  I  counted  the  in- 
creasing group.  I  found  that  there  were 
nineteen  in  the  party.  There  were  twenty 
knights  entered  in  the  tournament.  Now 
I  grasp  the  purpose  of  the  coterie.  These 
girls  were  members  of  the  revolutionary 
party.  Each  one  was  the  fair  lady  of 
some  knight,  to  be  elevated  to  the  throne 
if  her  lover  should  win  the  day. 

But  there  were  but  nineteen  maidens 
for  twenty  youths.  I  surveyed  the  group. 
Thora  was  not  there.  What  about  Nord's 
plans  ? 

I  caught  snatches  of  the  conversation. 
Few  of  the  party  of  incipient  queens  were 
flush  with  hope.  They  agreed  that  under 
ordinary  circumstances  Nord  would  win, 
and  Thora  would  be  elevated  to  the  throne. 
They  were  to  be  chosen  as  maids  of  honor, 
it  was  conceded.  Thora  had  told  them 
that  they  would  be  if  she  were  queen. 

So  Thora  was  in  the  Nord  conspiracy. 
I  had  become  a  misogamist  for  one  reason 
— T  was  apt  to  stay  one  for  quite  another 
cause,  though  both  motives  involved  the 
same  person.  It  seemed  that  Nord  was  to 
be  the  winner  all  around. 

I'll  confess  now,  though  it  seems  like 
treason  to  do  so,  that  it  was  Thora  who 
had  asked  me  to  pretend  to  be  a  woman- 
hater  in  order  that  there  would  be  no 
elective  queen  of  the  carnival,  but  so  the 
ruler  could  be  chosen  by  the  divine  test 
of  the  tournament. 

In  the  midst  of  my  spasm  of  bitterness 
the  show  started.  There  was  a  fanfare 
from  the  heralds,  and  down  the  course 
rode  the  gorgeous  knights  of  the  tourna- 
ment. 

Unnoticed,  I  slipped  from  the  place  I 
had  first  chosen,  and  during  the  flurry 
that  attended  the  approach  of  the  knights 
I  found  a  narrow  inch  near  the  end  of  the 
course.  I  saw  something  symbolical  in 
being  at  the  finish.  Across  the  road  from 
where  I  stood  was  the  carriage  concourse, 
and  I  saw  in  the  front  rank  the  phaeton 
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of  Thora's  mother.  Naturally  I  did  not 
expect  to  see  Thora  in  the  carriage.  By 
that  time  she  was  with  her  prospective 
maids  of  honor,  I  decided. 

I  was  in  the  center  of  a  bunch  of  farm- 
ers, their  wives  and  babies.  By  craning 
my  neck  behind  a  purple  sunbonnet  and 
straining  my  vision  under  a  huge  straw 
hat,  I  could  catch  occasional  glimpses  of 
the  course.  I  could  see  flashes  of  the 
gallant  knights  on  their  splendid  horses. 
Nord  in  his  garnet  hosiery  on  a  dappled 
grey;  Freeman,  another  vigorous  horse- 
man, mounted  on  a  great  sorrel  and 
garbed  in  blue  and  white;  Barkis,  a  high- 
school  lad,  in  white  and  ermine,  a  won- 
derful costume  for  the  active  thermome- 
ter to  contemplate ;  Einkle,  a  college  stu- 
dent home  on  his  vacation,  loyally  appear- 
ing in  his  college  colors  of  blue  and  gold, 
blue  trunks  and  tights,  and  a  golden 
blouse,  with  a  blue  and  gold  knot  of  rib- 
bon darjgling  from  his  lance,  the  token  of 
some  co-ed,  I  presumed.  Poor  Einkle  was 
ill-fated  that  day.  He  might  have  won 
had  fortune  been  kinder,  but  had  fortune 
been  kinder  to  him  I  would  not  have  been 
able  to  retrieve  my  shattered  esteem  in 
the  eyes  of  Sotoyome,  and  the  co-ed  of  the 
Blue  and  Gold  might  have  mounted  the 
throne.  Einkle  rode  a  blooded  stallion — 
but  I  must  be  chronological. 

A  megaphone  genius  introduced  the 
riders  to  us.  He  stood  before  the  grand- 
stand and  yelled  down  to  us  that  Nord 
was  the  Knight  of  the  Garnet  Cloak; 
Freeman,  the  Knight  of  the  Lupin; 
Barkis,  the  Knight  of  the  High  Academy; 
Einkle,  the  Knight  of  the  Blue  and  Gold, 
and  so  on,  for  the  twenty  names  on  the 
list.  Then  there  was  another  nourish  of 
trumpets. 

Every  one  of  the  ten  thousand  people  in 
that  crowd  strained  eyes  to  see  what 
prompted  the  fanfare.  Another  knight 
was  riding  down  the  course,  and  into  the 
tourney — a  strange  knight. 

All  that  I  could  see  was  a  slim  rider  on 
a  black  steed.  The  rider  wore  black, 
faced  with  crimson  and  gold,  and  had  on 
high  boots  that  came  up  on  the  thighs,  and 
a  rich  black  satin  mantle  that  fell  over 
the  knees.  When  the  wind  flared  out  the 
mantle,  the  brilliant  golden  facing  showed 
in  contrast  with  the  crimson  tunic.  A 
great  black  plumed  hat  was  pulled  over  the 


forehead  and  golden  ringlets,  like  those 
of  a  cavalier,  escaped  from  under  the  rim. 
As  the  black  steed  galloped  to  the  stand, 
it  seemed  that  never  was  such  grace  seen 
as  its  rider  displayed. 

There  was  a  ripple  of  wonderment  when 
it  was  seen  that  the  stranger  had  come  to 
enter  the  lists.  A  herald  parleyed  with 
the  new  knight.  Then  he  conferred  with 
the  judges.  There  was  a  pow-wow.  Later 
the  megaphone  man  was  instructed  to  an- 
nounce :  "The  Sable  Knight !" 

Then  he  added  colloquially:  "The  rider 
refuses  to  give  his  name,  but  will  be  en- 
tered in  the  lists,  as  the  contest  is  open  to 
all." 

There  was  a  curious  moment  of  uncer- 
tainty in  the  crowd  at  that  time,  but  as 
the  sport  began  immediately,  there  were 
new  things  to  watch. 

Einkle  made  the  first  joust.  With  his 
great  stallion  fuming  at  the  bit,  he  dashed 
down  the  course  and  easily  annexed  the 
five  rings  with  his  lance.  The  crowd 
cheered  wildly,  and  some  companions 
gave  the  college  yell,  and  the  stallion 
fretted. 

The  next  rider  missed  one  ring  and  the 
third  dropped  two.  Nord,  the  fourth, 
galloped  gracefully  on  the  course,  nipping 
the  little  rings  with  an  indifferent  air.  It 
was  too  early  in  the  tournament  for  him  to 
exert  himself.  Barkis  followed  Nord 
successfully. 

Then  the  Sable  Knight  saluted  the  dig- 
nitaries with  raised  lance  and  the  black 
mount  pranced  into  the  going.  Now  it 
seemed  that  the  contest  had  really  begun. 
Every  one  crowded  to  the  front.  My  vis- 
ion was  almost  shut  off  by  the  massing  of 
the  country  folk  about  me.  All  I  could 
see  was  the  flash  of  a  dark,  supple  figure 
with  a  boyish  face  that  seemed  strangely 
known  to  me,  but  with  golden  ringlets 
that  T  never  could  place.  As  the  Sable 
Knight  trotted  back  over  the  course  to 
surrender  a  captured  ring  at  each  of  the 
five  standards,  the  throng  cheered  the 
youth  and  grace  of  the  rider. 

This  was  a  new  element  in  the  race — 
a  contestant  on  whom  no  one  had  counted. 

As  the  succeeding  courses  were  run, 
many  of  the  riders  dropped  out.  After 
the  fourth  sally  it  seemed  that  the  contest 
was  between  Nord,  Einkle  and  the  stranger 
in  the  high  boots.    There  were  others  yet 
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in  the  tourney  who  had  not  dropped  a 
ring,  hut  they  were  becoming  affected  by 
the  strain  of  "the  contest.  In  fact,  Rinkle 
did  not  now  appear  to  have  a  great  chance. 
That  left  the  fate  of  the  festival  between 
Nord  and  the  Sable  Knight,  whoever  that 
might  be. 

Then  a  new  fear  assailed — a  fear  that 
Nord  would  not  win. 

Since  the  first  of  the  tournament  I  had 
been  waiting  for  something  to  happen 
that  was  not  scheduled.  Now  my  antici- 
pation turned  into  blue  mud.  I  decided 
then  that  the  only  opportunity  that  poor 
Thora  would  have  to  sit  on  the  throne 
would  be  through  Nord's  winning. 

Suddenly,  I  found  that  I  wanted  Nord 
to  win. 

The  triviality  of  the  day's  crown  I  for- 
got. All  I  knew  was  that  a  tremendous 
fight  was  on — a  battle;  that  a  throne  was 
in  dispute;  that  while  there  were  roses, 
roses  everywhere,  there  was  also  danger 
and  intrigue,  and  that  my  fair  lady  was  in 
d auger  of  losiug  the  most  precious  honor 
that  the  sun  could  bestow.  The  bunting 
overhead  was  not  bunting  to  me — it  was 
the  cloth  of  gold  of  a  day  of  State;  the 
flags  flapping  at  the  head  of  staffs  along 
the  course  were  not  gay  borrowings  from 
a  book  on  heraldry,  but  were  real  stand- 
ards of  flesh  and  blood  knights  and  men- 
at-arms  that  had  come  to  life  in  the  midst 
of  roses  and  blossoms,  and  were  fighting 
a  brave  contest  to  demonstrate  the  virtue 
and  beauty  of  a  queen. 

I  wanted  Nord  to  win.  A  ~bas  the  Sable 
Knight.  Down  with  him.  He  was  an 
intruder  from  over  the  border,  and  if  the 
honor  fell  to  him  he  would  elevate  to  the 
throne  a  gypsy  maid,  perhaps.  Or  possi- 
bly a  witch  that  had  enchanted  him  with 
sorry  spells.  I  could  see  the  fangs  of  the 
creature  that  was  to  take  the  throne  from 
Thora. 

All  this  time,  remember,  there  was  the 
crescendo  of  pattering  hoofs  coming  down 
the  course,  and  the  faint  click  as  the  lanc.es 
caught  the  rings.  The  Sable  Knight  and 
Nord  were  running  up  their  scores  with 
the  sang  froid  of  an  accountant  at  an 
adding  machine. 

Rinkle  had  stayed  with  them.  I  won- 
dered what  the  co-ed  might  be  like  who 
was  rivaling  my  wonderful  Thora.  She  was 
better  than  the  wer-wolf  or  witch  that  the 


demoniacal  black  rider  championed,  I  felt. 
But  what  of  it — Thora  must  win. 

But  poor  Rinkle's  stallion  became  un- 
manageable of  a  sudden.  I  heard  a  cry 
from  the  throng  and  saw  the  great  animal 
swerve  from  the  course  and  carry  the  rider 
against  one  of  the  posts  along  the  track. 
Rinkle  became  dazed  in  the  instant.  The 
horse  ran  amuck.  It  raged  along  the 
course  at  a  tearing  gait. 

I  have  never  been  on  terms  of  domina- 
tion with  horses,  but  when  I  saw  the  brute 
heading  toward  the  carriage  concourse  op- 
posite me  I  untangled  myself  from  the 
litter  of  babies  that  was  about  my  feet, 
and  made  a  dash  for  the  animal.  Some- 
how, I  caught  its  bridle  just  as  it  was 
about  to  crash  into  the  phaeton  contain- 
ing Thora's  mother.  I  could  at  least  be 
of  some  service  to  the  girl.  But  that 
doesn't  count.  Instantly  the  cavaliers  were 
about  me  and  the  stallion.  Poor  Rinkle 
gathered  his  wits ;  the  brute  was  subdued 
and  I  slipped  back  to  my  post  at  the  fin- 
ish. As  I  recrossed  the  course,  I  looked 
toward  the  stand  and  saw  that  only  the 
Sable  Knight  had  failed  to  gallop  into  the 
melee  created  around  Rinkle's  diabolical 
horse.  This  backward  knight  sat  on  his 
motionless  horse  some  yards  up  the  course, 
and  as  I  turned  to  survey  the  varlet,  I 
caught  a  glance,  a  soft  glance,  from  his 
eyes.  I  remember  the  glance  now,  at  any 
rate.  • 

At  the  time  I  was  sure  that  the  Sable 
Knight  was  bewitched,  or  he,  too,  would 
have  plunged  to  the  rescue  of  Thora's 
mother. 

Instinctively  as  I  got  back  to  my  place  I 
wished  that  Thora  was  near  to  have  seen 
me.  It  is  a  cynical  thought  to  say  that 
a  man  will  not  undertake  an  unusual  task 
unless  there  is  a  woman  watching  him 
from  her  balcony,  but  it  is  wholesome  for 
a  man  to  wish  that  the  woman  he  loves 
may  see  him  do  that  which  may  be  to  his 
credit. 

In  an  instant  I  was  back  into  the  fury 
of  the  tournament  again.  It  was  now  a 
contest  between  Thora  and  the  wer-wolf — 
or,  to  put  it  more  concretely,  between  Nord 
and  the  Sable  Knight.  I  never  had 
thought  it  possible  that  I  could  want  Nord 
to  win.     But  I  did. 

It  was  noon  now.  The  sun  shone 
straight  down,  as  straight  and  as  hot  as 
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it  can  in  a  California  May  day.  The 
crowds  had  become  tense  with  the  agony 
of  the  conflict.  I  wondered  how  was  the 
group  of  girls  who  were  to  be  queens.  I 
thought  of  the  maids  as  their  champions 
and  knights,  one  by  one.  failed  at  the  test 
and  kicked  over  the  vague  throne  in  the 
dust.  I  wondered  if  Thora  was  now  there 
watching  the  struggle  between  flesh  and 
blood  Nord  and  the  imperturbable  knight 
of  darkness.  But  I  had  no  time  for  ani- 
madversions.    The  final  struggle  was  on. 

ISTord's  horse  was  flecked  with  foam  and 
streaked  with  sweat  as  Nord  rode  to  the 
head  of  the  course  for  the  last  ride.  He 
was  riding  without  his  usual  poise,  but 
petulantly.  The  mystery  of  his  inscrut- 
able opponent  had  worn  on  his  nerves.  The 
Sable  Knight  seemed  so  young  and  slim 
and  graceful,  but  absolutely  omnipotent 
when  it  came  to  jousting. 

But  ISTord  turned  his  steed  into  the 
course.  He  set  off  at  top  speed.  He 
caught  the  first  ring  and  the  second  at  the 
tip  of  his  evenly,  rigidly-poised  lance.  But 
he  missed  the  third.  It  fell  silently  to  the 
ground  and  raised  no  dust,  but  it  meant  an 
overthrown  dynasty,  or,  rather,  an  unfilled 
destiny. 

Xord  caught  the  other  two  rings  on  his 
lance,  but  the  Sable  Knight  would  con- 
tinue the  perfect  score. 

'  "We  crowded  to  the  ropes  as  the  black 
figure  on  the  black  mare  swept  with 
weird  grace  into  the  stretch.  It  was  mar- 
velous the  ease  of  this  rider,  even  in  the 
face  of  fate.  The  Black  Knight  was  as 
a  black  butterfly  on  a  swaying  flower. 

The  first  ring  was  caught. 

The  second  caught. 

The  third  caught. 

The  rider  was  at  the  fourth  post,  going 
like  a  wind  from  the  stars. 

But  there  was  another  wind,  a  tiny 
whirlwind,  a  pleasant  little  spiral  of  dust 
gyrating  up  the  course.  As  the  lance 
caught  tbe  fourth  ring  the  little  whirlwind 
danced  impertinently  up  to  the  Sable 
Knight  and  unconcernedly  lifted  off  the 
big  black  plumed  hat — and  golden  ring- 
lets, and  exposed  to  my  gaze — and  for  that 
— to  the  gaze  of  ten  thousand — Thora  un- 
masqueraded. 

Thora  was  the  Sable  Knight — 

But  there  is  one  more  ring  to  catch. 
She  caught  it,  even  though  she  wore  no 


hat  nor  concealing  curls  and  the  wind 
was  flapping  her  sable  mantle  like  a  loose 
sail  and  blatantly  exposing  the  slim  figure 
in  the  scarlet  tunic. 

I  jammed  to  the  ropes  just  before  she 
flashed  by  me.  In  a "  delirium  of  joy  I 
waved  my  hat  almost  in  the  face  of  Cin- 
derella— I  should  have  known  that  little 
mare — it  was  my  high  silk  hat  that  I 
waved,  at  that — and  what  does  Thora  do 
to  show  her  gratitude  to  me  for  my  part 
in  the  plot  but  run  her  lance  through  my 
polished  tile — a  way  of  capping  the  cli- 
max, I  suppose,  only  can  you  cap  a  thing 
with  a  hat? 

But  Thora  had  won.  Unconsciously  I 
had  made  it  possible.  She  was  queen  of 
the  carnival,  and  had  won  the  throne  by 
right  of  conquest,  by  autocratic  right,  not 
by  a  paltry  election. 

Whoop. 

Everybody  did. 

Thora  trotted  back  over  the  course  on 
her  way  to  be  crowned,  and  as  she  passed 
me,  like  a  dear  girl,  she  handed  me  back 
the  ruins  of  my  hat. 

"Pardon,"  she  whispered,  under  the 
noise  of  the  cheering  ten  thousands.  "Par- 
don ;  I  took  the  hat  only  that  I  might  have 
the  opportunity  and  excuse  to  speak  to 
you.  You  are  the  hero  to-day,  dear.  You 
have  ever  been  my  faithful  retainer.  "Were 
it  not  that  you  blindly  followed  my  whim- 
sical dictates  I  could  not  be  here  to-day  as 
I  am.    You  can  have  a  new  hat  when " 

The  other  knights  had  now  come  down 
the  course  in  a  body  to  greet  the  victor 
and  escort  Thora  to  her  throne.  Crest- 
fallen Nord  sulked  in  the  rear.  His  fine 
Revolution  of  Eoses  was  a  wilted  moon- 
flower. 

Holding  the  ruins  of  my  crown  ab- 
sently in  my  hand,  I  watched  the  gala 
cavalcade  pass  on  the  throne.  I  had 
known  all  the  time  that  the  Sable  Knight 
was  bewitched — but  instead  of  being  be- 
witched as  a  werwolf,  she  was  bewitched 
by  witchery  itself. 

Tn  a  few  moments  after  the  tourney  was 
over,  Thora  was  crowned.  The  crowd 
packed  about  the  throne  in  a  delirium  of 
joy,  "hollering"  their  gay  heads  off! 
Garbed  in  the  sable  robes  in  which  she 
had  ridden,  her  black  velvet  mantle  falling 
to  her  feet,  she  stood  to  have  the  golden 
crown  placed  on  her  black  tresses.    At  her 
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feet  lay  the   plumed  black  hat  and   the  Scarcely  had  the  crown  been  nestled  in 

golden  curls  of  the  masquerade.     About  her  hair  when  Thora  turned  to  her  coterie 

her  stood  the  nineteen  maidens  who  had  and  invited  them  to  act  as  maids  of  honor 

aspired  to  be  favored  by  the  Queen.  Thora  at  another  function,  which  is  to  be  held 

kept   her   promise:    she   made   them   her  next  week,  and  at  which  she  will  wear 

maids  of  honor.  white. 


THE    BURDEN    OF   LIFE 


BY    JOHN    A.    HENSHALL 


Let  those  sententious  fools  who  think, 
Prerogatives  by  gold  conferred, 

Entitle  them  to  draw  and  shrink 

From  contact  with  th'  industrious  herd; 

Eemember  that  of  common  clay 

They're  made,  and  transients  of  a  day. 

The  greatest  ever  are  the  most 

Approachable,  and  free  from  caste; 

Not  theirs  to  ignorantly  boast 
Or  live  upon  a  fabled  past. 

Ah,  no!  They  write  for  History's  page, 
Their  record  in  the  present  age. 

Out  of  the  Dark  we  came,  they  say, 

And,  strangers,  tread  Life's  tortuous  road, 
Without  a  guide  to  point  the  way, 

Without  a  friend  to  bear  our  load. 
For  each  must  bear  his  own  nor  groan, 

His  burden  is  for  him  alone. 

And  when  we're  tired,  we  heed  the  Call, 
And  Darkness  in  its  grim  embrace, 

Enwraps  us  in  a  fearsome  pall; 
We  disappear,  nor  leave  a  trace; 

Back  to  the  earthen  shroud  from  which 
We  naked  rose,  both  poor  and  rich. 

The  victims  of  the  primal  curse, 

But  toil  to  satisfy  their  need; 
Then  why,  0  fool !  with  bulging  purse, 

Pretend  to  foster  such  a  creed? 
The  gods,  methink,  if  gods  there  be 

But  laugh  at  your  simplicity. 


FICTITIOUS    HISTORY   OF   THE   WORLD 


BY    LIONEL,    JOSAPHAEE 
CHAPTER   XIV. 


I  MUST  STUDY  poetry  if  I  am  ever 
to  describe  the  ghost  that  I  see  in 
your  eyes/'  said  Lysander. 

"I  have  studied  art;  yet  it  will 
not  do  justice  even  to  your  hair/'  said 
Honora. 

The  scene,  between  them  was  a  table- 
cloth. On  both  sides  of  a  lowland  of 
sauced  vegetation  in  porcelain  were  the 
mountain  peaks  that  had  been  fowls  of  the 
air.  From  their  steaming  summits  a 
waiter  had  lifted  the  silver  cover.  At  the 
right  hands  of  the  couple  were  two  en- 
chanted lakes  in  crystal,  with  their  foun- 
tain-head in  a  pail  of  ice  nearby.  Around 
them  were  subdued  lights  from  silken 
roses;  and  further  away,  whispers,  mur- 
murs, confidences,  light  laughter  and 
music  that  came  from  a  ledge  of  forced 
violets. 

"Honora,"  he  asked,  "do  you  wish  your 
future  husband  to  be  a  man  of  affairs, 
that  comes  home  to  you  at  twilight  and 
with  you  trifles  away  the  time  between 
dinner  and  breakfast  and  departs  in  the 
morning  ?" 

"May  I  have  a  husband  for  both  day 
and  night  ?"  she  replied. 

"I  think  we  shall  have  all  the  hours  for 
ourselves.  I  might  gamble  in  wheat  or 
play  poker  with  a  railroad  for  stakes.  I 
might  lead  an  army  of  tatterdemalion 
politicians  or  plead  before  a  sleepy  judge. 
I  might  try  to  discover  the  North  Pole  or 
a  cure  for  a  microbe.  I  might  build  a 
palace  for  pleasure-seekers  or  a  cheap 
home  for  outcasts.  Or,  do  both  the  latter, 
each  with  the  proceeds  of  the  other.  I 
might  start  a  new  philosophy  or  ridicule 
an  old  one." 

"Any  man  may  do  these  things,"  said 
she.  "Must  we  pay  for  our  human  souls 
by  acting  like  the  common  of  humanity. 
Shall  we  strive  with  the  paltry?" 

"I  ask  the  same.  It  is  easy  to  work.  It 
is  difficult  to  be  worthy  without  work. 
Here  am  I.  I  may  do  none  of  the  things  I 


have  enumerated.  For  he  who  labors  with- 
out need  is  the  lowest  beggar  of  them  all. 
Mankind  was  not  intended  to  work.  Tasks 
are  given  to  those  that  would  have  noth- 
ing and  would  be  nothing  without  them. 
Greater  than  working  is  to  know  what 
work  is.  I  am  not  one  who  must  be  home- 
sick to  appreciate  my  home.  I  am  not  one 
that  must  walk  far  to  love  the  return.  In 
order  to  enjoy  my  meal  I  need  not  sweat 
with  a  hammer  or  a  fortune.  Through  the 
realm  of  moods,  others  may  travel  with 
bit,  whip  and  blinders.  But  in  the  Fields 
of  Fate  let  me  be  the  wild  horse,  and  let 
my  other  self  be  the  angel  astride. 

"I  am  all  that  I  wish  to  be  up  to  the 
present;  the  rest  will  come  by  study.  That 
which  I  have  not  is  merely  commerce.  At 
any  time,  should  I  have  the  notion,  I  may 
course  through  their  commercial  ways  and 
kick  up  their  stalls.  And,  should  I  ever 
wish  to  commit  suicide,  I  shall  do  so  by 
becoming  a  reformer. 

"There  may  be  pleasure,  and  I  shall 
have  the  implements  at  hand.  In  our 
home  and  about,  we  shall  have  such 
library,  music  room  and  studio  of  art,  that 
all  ages  will  speak,  resound  and  pose.  We 
shall  have  a  laboratory  and  meddle  with 
the  forces  of  nature;  an  observatory  from 
which  to  gaze  through  the  skies;  a  gym- 
nasium and  a  carpenter  shop;  a  garden,  a 
menagerie,  stables  and  a  place  of  games." 

"And  if,"  suggested  Honora,  "at  the  end 
of  our  lives,  we  give  the  world  one  proverb 
and  two  children,  we  shall  have  done  our 
duty." 

"For  we  have  a  duty,"  said  Lysander. 
"But  I  want  to  tell  you  a  curious  dream  I 
had  last  night.  I  dreamt  that  I  was  walk- 
ing along  the  street  when  there  appeared 
before  me  a  huge  monster  brandishing  the 
antique  flint  sword  which  you  and  I 
bought  in  the  Curio  Shop.  Striking  me  on 
the  head  with  it,  he  opened  my  skull  and 
removed  half  of  my  brain.  With  that,  he 
disappeared,  and   I,  well  and  healed  of 
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the  wound,  walked  from  the  street  into  a 
valley  which  was  near  a  forest.  It  seemed 
far  in  a  remoter  past  than  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge;  for  the  people  were 
utterly  naked,  not  entirely  of  human  form 
and  were  without  any  builded  home  or  me- 
chanism save  these  of  flint. 

"Then  I  saw  you  beside  me  near  a 
mountain  cave.  My  hair  was  red  and 
yours  was  black.  Out  of  a  rough  piece  of 
flint  I  chipped  the  sword  that  bears  our 
crude  resemblances,  and  from  other  flints 
I  hammered  fire.  We  made  a  blaze  and 
carried  it  on  a  tree  down  into  the  valley, 
setting  the  forest  afire,  and  there  I  died. 

"In  death,  I  heard  you  calling  for  me; 
but  I  forgot  the  name." 

"Was  it  Wah-wah?"  asked  Honora. 

"Yes,  it  was  Wah-wah !"  he  replied,  ex- 
citedly.   "How  did  you " 

"Once  I  had  a  dream  in  which  I  kept 
calling  for  you,  'Wah-wah !' " 

"How  strange.  That  was  the  name. 
At  any  rate,  soon  thereafter,  you  and  I, 
as  if  living  again,  were  married  beside  a 
fire  which  was  surrounded  by  a  savage 
multitude.  At  which  time  a  lean  tall 
priest  gave  me  the  same  flint  sword  as  a 
token  of  our  union.  And  as  we  walked 
away  together,  my  red  hair  and  your  black 
mingled  in  the  wind. 

"Then  it  seemed  that  thousands  of 
years  passed,  and  I  found  you  again  near 
the  edge  of  a  furious  battle.  I  was 
wounded  near  to  death,  and  when  I  came 


dying,  you  showed  me  the  sword  of  flint, 
caressed  my  wounds  and  stabbed  yourself, 
to  the  end  that  we  soon  lay  together  in 
death,  with  our  hair  mixing  in  our  min- 
gled bloods. 

"Then,  indeed,  I  heard  you  calling  me 
again  through  the  mists  of  time,  and 
when  I  appeared  I  was  as  now,  and  you 
as  now,  and  you  said,  'Let  us  find  the 
sword  that  we  have  kept  through  the  ages. 
We  went  to  that  shop  of  antiquities.  There 
we  saw  it,  and  you  said,  'This  is  the 
sword  you  made,  and  there  are  ourselves 
fashioned  upon  it.  Now,  let  us  awake.' 
'I  see  it  all/  said  I  in  a  dream.  T  un- 
derstand.' Just  then  the  monster  reap- 
peared, replaced  the  missing  half  of  my 
brain,  and  1  awoke.  I  struggled  to  think 
of  what  it  was  that  I  claimed  to  under- 
stand, but  the  thought  escaped  me.  I 
recollected  only  the  dream,  not  my  under- 
standing of  it." 

"Perhaps,  Lysander,  you  made  that 
sword,  and  I  watched  you.  Perhaps  you 
and  I  have  done  the  things  of  your 
dream." 

"Honora,  when  I  first  beheld  that  sword 
in  the  curio  shop,  there  came  an  ineffable 
thought,  a  weird  recognition,  a  mystic 
sense  of  possession  that  baffled  the  will  to 
grasp  more  firmly.  I  believe,  Honora, 
that  this  sword  is  ours,  and  it  will  be  ours 
forever." 

"  'Forever'  is  the  only  word  that  de- 
scribes love,"  said  Honora. 


The  End. 


THE    BOY   OVERHEAD 


BY    WALTER    A.     RIVERS 


JEMMY  CLANCY,  aspirant  for  the 
world's    lightweight    championship, 
stood  watching  the  small  figure  of 
his  only  brother  with  the  faint  trace 
of  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"Aw,  say,  ain't  you  goin'  to  take  me  to 
the  fight,  Jim  ?"  the  boy  pleaded. 

"Nothin'  doing,  Larry;  they  wouldn't 
let  you  in;  you're  too  small.  Better  go  to 
bed  like  a  good  kid." 

A  look  of  resentful  disappointment 
swept  over  the  little  fellow's  freckled  face. 

"Aw,  I  dowanna  go  to  bed !  What  d'you 
think  I  am,  a  baby?  You  said  I  could- 
go." 

"Nope!  Nothin'  doing,  Larry;  it's  the 
bed  for  you."  And  with  these  parting 
words  Clancy  left  the  room. 

The  boy  watched  his  brother  leave,  half 
expecting,  half  hoping  he  might  change 
his  mind.  But  as  the  outside  door  banged 
shut,  Larry's  lips  pursed  up  in  a  pouting 
fashion,  and  he  angrily  brushed  away  a 
starting  teardrop. 

No,  he  was  no  baby,  he  wouldn't  cry.  But 
then  he  had  waited  so  long  in  anticipation 
of  seeing  his  brother  defeat  the  present 
champion  that — well,  it  was  an  awful  dis- 
appointment. He  walked  slowly  to  the 
window  and  gazed  down  into  the  street. 
There  were  so  many  people  hurrying  along 
all  apparently  happy — perhaps  it  was  be- 
cause they  were  going  to  the  fight. 

"With  an  angry  movement  he  turned 
from  the  window  and  bit  his  lip  sharply. 
The  next  moment  he  had  thrown  himself 
down  on  the  bed  sobbing  out  the  bitterness 
of  his  disappointment. 

The  moon  shone  through  a  small  win- 
dow above  his  bed,  dimly  lighting  up  the 
room  and  falling  upon  the  opposite  wall, 
on  which  were  pasted  numerous  sporting 
papers'  supplements  of  famous  fighters. 
The  sobbing  ceased  presently  with  re- 
markable suddenness.  The  boy  sat  bolt 
upright,  wiping  away  the  tears,  while  a 


grin  gradually  assumed  possession  of  his 
features.  With  unexpected  alacrity  he 
jumped  to  his  feet,  crossed  the  room  to  a 
small  bureau,  and  began  feverishly  ran- 
sacking its  contents. 

With  reckless  abandon  the  boy  dumped 
everything  in  a  heap  on  the  floor,  as  he 
burrowed  like  a  dog  after  a  hidden  bone. 
Presently  he  gave  a  shout  of  triumph  and 
danced  about,  clutching  a  small,  dime- 
savings  bank  which  jingled  musically. 

As  soon  as  his  exultation  had  calmed 
somewhat,  Larry  grabbed  up  the  things 
which  still  lay  on  the  floor,  and  returned 
them  to  the  bureau.  Then  a  further 
search  through  innumerable  pockets 
brought  to  light  an  old  knife.  With  this 
he  set  to  work  prying  open  the  bottom  of 
the  bank.  For  ten  minutes  he  labored  in- 
cessantly. Small  beads  of  perspiration  be- 
gan to  form  on  his  forehead,  and  his  fin- 
gers were  covered  with  the  blood  from 
many  cuts.  Every  minute  or'  two,  he 
would  stop  and  gaze  anxiously  at  the  small 
clock  setting  upon  a  shelf  above  his  head. 
At  last  a  stream  of  dimes  rolled  out  before 
his  delighted  eyes. 

With  a  bit  of  dirty  rag,  which  served  as 
a  handkerchief,  Larry  bound  up  the  bleed- 
ing fingers  and  removed  the  moisture  from 
his  forehead.  He  then  slipped  into  his 
coat,  pulled  a  cap  over  his  eyes  and  hur- 
ried away  to  the  pavilion. 

With  the  suppleness  of  a  weasel  the  little 
fellow  wormed  his  way  through  the 
bustling  crowd,  dodged  several  policemen, 
and  finally  gained  a  place  in  the  long  line 
of  men  standing  before  the  gallery  box- 
office. 

His  heart  palpitated  with  eagerness  as 
he  slowly  neared  the  coveted  window, 
clutching  the  handful  of  dimes  in  his 
pudgy  fist. 

"Here,  kid,  they  won't  let  you  in," 
roughly  exclaimed  a  man  behind  him. 

Larry  turned  fiercely.  "Aw,  you  take  a 
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run  and  jump  at  yerself,  will  yer." 

The  words  were  barely  out  of  his  mouth 
when  a  strong  hand  grasped  him  from  be- 
hind, and  he  was  pulled  struggling  from 
tin-  line. 

"Look  here,  sonny,  you  run  home  to 
your  mother,"  directed  the  owner,  a  big, 
burly  policeman.  "This  ain't  no  place  for 
babi« 

"Aw,  lemme  go,  won't  you?" 

"Come,  now,  no  monkey  business;  run 
home  to  your  mother,  she  wants  you." 

"Naw  she  don't,"  he  retorted,  bitterly. 
"I  ain't  got  none." 

However,  something  in  the  officer's  eye 
warned  Larry  it  would  be  best  to  obey,  so 
lie  slunk  away  to  the  edge  of  the  crowd. 

He  stood  there  for  several,  minutes  fur- 
tively watching  the  officer  who  had  so 
cruelly  blasted  his  hopes.  The  desire  to 
try  once  more  was  strong  within  him.  It 
was  unresisting.  He  saw  the  line  of  men 
pour  unceasingly  into  the  pavilion. 

The  policeman  was  busy  keeping  the 
crowd  in  formation,  and  his  back  was 
turned. 

Grasping  the  opportunity  offered,  Larry 
once  more  slipped  cautiously  into  the  line 
close  to  the  ticket  window.  The  money  in 
his  hand  was  wet  with  perspiration  and  his 
fingers  twitched  nervously.  There  were 
just  three  men  ahead  of  him,  and  they 
seemed  to  move  forward  with  the  slowness 
of  snails. 

With  a  great  surging  of  joy  he  finally 
reached  the  forbidden  window  and  passed 
up  his  handful  of  dimes.  The  ticket  was 
almost  in  his  grasp  when  for  the  second 
time  he  was  caught  from  behind,  and  less 
gently  than  before  he  was  jerked  from  the 
line. 

"If  I  catch  you  there  again,"  warned  the 
policeman,  "it'll  be  the  jug  for  you.  Now 
•' 

The  boy  obeyed  with  reluctant  steps.  As 
he  reached  the  edge  of  the  crowd  he  looked 
back  and  saw  the  officer  watching.  He  was 
sine  ho  detected  a  smile  of  triumph  on  the 
policeman's  face,  and  it  kindled  a  fierce 
reaentmenl  in  his  heart.  He  paused  and 
screwed  his  face  into  an  ugly  grimace. 

"You  big,  fat  slob!"  the  boy  shouted 
back,  then  ran  with  all  his  might  round 
the  side  of  the  building. 

When  secure  from  pursuit,  he  stopped 
and  endeavored  to  convince  himself  that 


he  didn't  care  to  see  the  fight  after  all.  He 
half-way  hoped  his  brother  would  be  de- 
feated, when  a  sudden  cheer  from  the 
pavilion  told  him  that  the  fight  was  on.  It 
acted  like  the  lash  of  a  whip.  He  rushed 
here  and  there,  bumping  into  people  every 
way  he  turned  in  his  wild  endeavor  to  find 
some  means  of  gaining  entrance. 

Finally,  on  reaching  the  rear  portion  of 
the  pavilion,  he  espied  two  men  standing 
before  a  half-opened  doorway,  engaged  in 
earnest  conversation.  With  silent  tread  he 
hugged  the  shadow  of  the  wall  and  crept 
up  behind  them.  Then,  without  an  in- 
stant's hesitation,  darted  through  the 
opened  door  and  found  himself  in  the 
midst  of  an  excited  crowd  of  men. 

No  one  took  any  notice  of  him,  and  his 
heart  pounded  with  exultation.  He  real- 
ized, however,  that  safety  depended  on  his 
reaching  the  gallery,  and  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. 

His  glance  fell  on  a  stairway  leading 
upward.  Taking  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  everybody's  attention  was  directed  on 
the  fighters,  Larry  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  upper  floor.  But  here,  however,  an- 
other dilemma  confronted  him.  The  seats 
were  built  at  a  sharp  angle  upward,  and 
from  the  passage  way  behind  them  it  was 
impossible  to  get  a  view  of  the  ring  be- 
low. 

The  excitement  had  died  down  some- 
what by  this  time,  and  turning,  Larry  saw 
an  officer  coming  toward  him.  He 
crouched  down  under  the  shadow  of  the 
seats  and  waited  until  the  policeman  had 
passed,  meditating  on  the  next  move. 

Lying  there  in  the  darkness,  his  eyes 
caught  sight  of  a  giant  rafter  extending 
across  the  pavilion,  and  directly  over  the 
ring. 

When  the  road  was  clear,  he  ventured 
out  cautiously,  moving  along  the  passage 
until  the  rafter  was  just  above  his  head. 
He  then  succeeded  in  climbing  up  to  it 
without  being  observed,  and  found  that 
the  view  of  the  ring  was  unobstructed. 
The  height  made  him  a  trifle  dizzy  at  first, 
but  in  the  excitement  this  was  soon  for- 
gotten. 

Four  large  electric  globes  were  strung 
over  the  squared  ring  deluging  it  with 
light,  and  Larry  could  distinguish  his 
brother  by  the  bright  red  hair. 

From  this  perch,  high  in  the  air,  he  was 
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supremely  happy.  No  one  would  dare 
climb  up  there  after  him.  In  fact,  he 
marveled,  and  at  the  same  time  was  quite 
proud  of  his  own  courage  in  crawling  out. 

Lying  flat  on  his  stomach,  the  boy 
drank  in  the  scene  below,  oblivious  of  all 
save  the  two  fighting  men.  Suddenly  his 
brother  floored  the  champion  with  a 
vicious  swing,  and  in  ecstatic  delight 
Larry  hugged  the  rafter  tightly  and 
cheered  until  his  throat  was  sore. 

The  spectators  by  this  time  were  be- 
ginning to  glance  curiously  every  now  and 
then  in  his  direction. 

Presently,  Larry  heard  a  voice  behind 
him,  and  turning  his  head  saw  the  officer 
who  had  pulled  him  out  of  line,  angrily 
beckoning  to  him. 

"Come  in  here,  you  little  idiot!  Do 
you  want  to  get  killed?" 

Larry  smiled  disdainfully.  "Aw,  go 
chase  yerself !"  he  replied,  again  turning 
his  attention  to  the  fight. 

His  cap  was  set  back  upon  his  head  at 
an  angle,  and  the  little  blue  eyes  danced 
with  delight. 

As  the  fighters'  fists  flew  back  and 
forth  with  lightning-like  rapidity,  the 
boy  would  wag  his  head  with  excitement 
and  drum  on  the  beam  with  his  toes,  while 
his  arms  tenaciously  encircled  it. 

The  crowd  was  now  beginning  to  glance 
with  frequent,  anxious  looks  at  the  small 
figure  above  them,  but  Larry  was  too  ab- 
sorbed in  the  fight  to  notice. 

Once  more  he  heard  some  one  call,  and 
looking  back  again,  saw  that  the  officer 
had  climbed  up  to  the  beam,  and  was  mak- 
ing frantic  gestures  at  him.  A  sudden 
fear  clutched  at  Larry's  heart.  Suppose 
the  officer  should  come  out  after  him.  Al- 
most unconsciously  he  began  crawling 
still  further  outward  until  directly  over 
the  center  of  the  building,  at  least  forty 
feet  from  the  floor.  The  beam  was 
smaller  at  this  point,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  cling  tighter.  To  make  matters  worse, 
a  strange  sort  of  feeling — a  nauseating, 
dizzy  kind  of  feeling  began  to  bother  him. 
He  wished  he  hadn't  come  out  so  far. 

The  attention  of  every  man  in  the 
pavilion  was  now  centered  upon  him.  The 
realization  of  an  impending  accident 
seemed  to  take  hold  of  all.  The  police  had 
ordered  the  fight  stopped  temporarily,  and 
the  combattants  were  sitting  in  their  cor- 


ners. A  number  of  excited  men  shouted 
to  the  boy  to  hang  on  tighter,  as  it  was 
apparent  that  he  was  swaying  from  side 
to  side. 

An  arc  light  close  to  the  ceiling  which 
had  been  sputtering  dimly,  now  burst  into 
brilliance,  casting  its  dazzling  rays  upon 
Larry's  whitening  face. 

As  the  light  flared  up,  Larry  saw  his 
brother  start  from  his  chair  and  gaze  in- 
tently upward  a  moment,  then  turn  fran- 
tically to  his  trainer. 

A  sort  of  deathly  silence  prevailed 
throughout  the  building,  and  the  boy 
could   distinguish   every  sound  clearly. 

"For  God's  sake,  Billy,  look— it's 
Larry!"  cried  the  fighter. 

"Larry?  Well,  what  d'yuh  think  of 
that?" 

A  big  man  in  the  front  row  then  stood 
up  and  made  a  megaphone  with  his  hands. 

"Get  that  ladder  at  the  back  of  the 
building,"  he  shouted. 

"'Ain't  high  enough !"  some  one  shouted 
back. 

Then  Larry's  vision  blurred,  and  there 
came  the  jumbled  sound  of  many  voices 
yelling  suggestions.  In  a  moment  the 
cloud  passed  from  his  eyes,  and  he  saw 
his  brother  turn  once  more  to  the  trainer. 

"Quick,  Billy,  get  out  and  get  one  of 
the  cabmen's  lap  robes !" 

The  trainer  started  to  climb  through 
the  ropes,  when  a  lieutenant  of  police  laid 
a  detaining  hand  on  the  fighter's  arm  and 
motioned  to  a  nearby  officer. 

Then  the  blur  came  again  before  Larry's 
eyes.  The  voices  seemed  miles  away.  He 
caught  a  word  here  and  there  indistinctly. 
The  words  "firehouse*  *  *  across  *  *  * 
street  *  *  *  life  net  *  *  *  God's  sake, 
hurry !"  seemed  to  repeat  themselves  in 
his  mind.  He  believed  they  came  from 
the  lieutenant  of  police. 

The  sickening  realization  that  he  was 
going  to  fall  overwhelmed  him.  With  all 
the  power  he  could  command  Larry  fought 
down  the  thought.  But  his  arms  were 
growing  numb,  and  he  felt  himself  sway- 
ing horribly  from  side  to  side.  Then  came 
the  knowledge  that  he  was  slipping.  He 
closed  his  eyes  tight  to  shut  out  that  aw- 
ful chasm  of  space  which  seemed  to  in- 
crease with  the  moments. 

Oh,  why  hadn't  he  stayed  at  home  and 
gone  to  bed !     Now — now  it  was  too  late 
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to  be  sorry.    He  was  going  to  fall ;  to  be  ting  on  a  seat  by  the  ringside,  and  a  man's 

smashed  like  a  crab.  arms  were  about  him.     As  he  glanced  up 

Tighter,  tighter  he  clung,  but  it  was  no  he  saw  his  brother  leaning  over  the  ropes 

use:   his    fingers   and  arms  were  useless,  with  a  grin  on  his  pale  face,  and  heard 

With  despair  the  boy  realized  that  he  was  him  mutter  affectionately:  "You  damned 

fallhm:  shooting  through  what  seemed  an  little  kid!  *  *  *  How'd  you  ever  get  up 

uneiidahlo  distance  of  space.  there?" 

With  a  muffled  thud  he  landed  on  some-  Then  a  bell  clanged,  somebody  shouted 
thing  hard,  yet  springy,  bounced  into  the  "time,"  and  twenty  minutes  later  he  real- 
air  several  times  and  finally  lay  still.  Then  ized  proudly  that  he  was  the  brother  of  a 
consciousness  left  him.  champion. 

When  he  opened  his  eyes,  he  was  sit-  And  Larry  felt  satisfied. 


NIGHT   IN   THE    DESERT 

BY    CLARA    MAUDE    GARRETT 

Draw  nearer :  let  your  fragrant  hair 
Half-loosened  by  the  pirate  wind, 
Fall  on  my  breast  as  soft  as  air. 
Behold  how  sleeping  earth  lays  bare 
Her  shoulder  to  the  rising  moon ! 

To-night  the  gods  are  kind, 

And  all  my  pulses  swoon 
With  rapture  of  the  desert,  night  and  you, 
With  joy  of  dreams  come  tcue. 

The  sage-brush  fades :  far,  far  around 
The  shadows  creep,  a  purple  tide 
That  breaks  in  velvet  o'er  the  ground. 
This  is  the  desert :  no  man's  bound 
Lies  like  a  lash  athwart  its  face. 

It  is  the  sun's  own  bride 

And  thrills  to  his  embrace. 
Now  silent,  vast,  wrinkled  with  age-worn  scars, 
It  sleeps  beneath  the  stars. 

But  you  and  I,  beloved,  alone, 
Far  from  the  haunts  of  little  minds, 
Who  bow  to  gods  of  gold  and  stone, 
And  to  the  skies  make  useless  moan, 
Shall  live  with  nature  here  to-night. 
And  mid  the  fluting  winds, 
The  white  Star's  blaze  of  light, 
Mix  with  the  ghosts  of  those  unknown  who  lie 
Facing  the  desert  sky. 


THE   MYSTERY   OF   SINGALONG   ROAD 


BY  FREDERICK  FERDINAND  MOORE 


STEANGE  coincidences,  queer 
dreams  and  supernatural  things, 
have  always  interested  me,  and  I 
have  spent  enough  time  in  my  life 
puzzling  my  brains  over  mysteries  to  have 
fitted  me  for  almost  any  profession.  In 
the  beginning  I  wish  it  understood  that  I 
am  not  a  detective,  nor  have  I  any  interest 
in  tales  which  are  manufactured  simply  to 
mystify  a  reader,  for  they  are  generally 
put  together  with  the  logical  beginning  at 
the  end  and  worked  out  backwards,  a  sim- 
ple trick  which  a  plumber's  helper  might 
use  as  well  as  some  of  the  leaders  in  that 
class  of  literary  legerdermain. 

"Nothing  ever  happens  without  a  cause. 
That  is  a  commonplace  statement,  but  the 
trick  is  to  find  the  cause  when  you  have 
the  result.  I  stumbled  upon  a  case  a  few 
years  ago,  which  was  explained  by  all  who 
heard  of  it  as  simple.  There  was  nothing 
to  it  but  that  the  man  was  mad — accord- 
ing to  the  detectives  and  a  coroner's  jury. 
I  believed  otherwise,  but  held  my  peace, 
even  after  I  had  solved  the  problem,  not 
caring  to  be  regarded  as  a  lunatic  by  my 
friends  and  the  newspapers. 

It  happened  in  Manila.  I  lived  in  the 
suburbs,  in  the  Paco  district.  My  bunga- 
low was  but  one  block  from  the  Paco 
Police  Station,  and  after  my  evening  stroll 
on  the  Luneta,  I  frequently  dropped  into 
the  station  to  chat  with  the  Lieutenant, 
who  had  a  cabinet  full  of  mysteries  tick- 
eted and  numbered.  He  regarded  them 
unsolvable,  so  did  not  bother  his  head 
about  them,  preferring  to  read  the  Ameri- 
can papers  and  discuss  prize  fights  thou- 
sands of  miles  away  a  month  after  they 
had  become  pugilistic  history  at  home. 

The  station  is  at  the  intersection  of 
Singalong  Eoad  and  Calle  Eeal,  and  a  cool 
breeze  blows  in  from  the  bay  in  the  even- 
ing, bringing  with  it  the  scent  of  the 
ylang-ylang  trees  and  the  whispering  of 
the  surf  on  the  Malate  beach.  It  is  a 
quiet  place  to  smoke  a  cigar,'  and  on  the 
evening  of  which  I  write  I  was  on  the 


veranda  of  the  building  with  a  Perfecto 
between  my  teeth  and  my  chair  titled  back 
against  the  cool  stone  front  of  the  office. 

A  Tagalog  ice-cream  seller  was  com- 
ing down  Singalong  Eoad,  with  his  buck- 
ets dangling  at  the  end  of  a  bamboo  pole, 
and  as  he  cried  "Sorbete!  Sorbete!"  a  tree 
toad  in  a  big  fir  tree  croaked  answers  to 
him. 

Under  a  rattling  arc-lamp,  which  was 
the  center  of  a  cloud  of  droning  insects, 
the  passers-by  were  exposed  to  me  for  a 
minute  as  they  entered  the  halo  of  light 
and  then  went  on  into  the  darkness.  I 
saw  white-clad  Filipinos  strolling  with 
their  senoritas,  troopers  in  khaki  from 
Fort  Malate,  Chinese  women  with  children 
in  gaudy  head-dresses  and  silken  panta- 
loons, stalwart  Sikhs  in  high  turbans  and 
voluble  German  merchants,  natives  with 
their  fighting-cocks  tucked  under  their 
arms,  and  all  the  strange  people  who  make 
up  the  population  of  cosmopolitan  Manila 
passing  in  review  before  me. 

The  Lieutenant  was  scratching  at  a  book 
with  a  pen  inside  the  window,  making  out 
some  report.  Bells  tinkled  at  intervals, 
and  had  to  be  answered  as  a  matter  of  rou- 
tine, for  all  the  patrolmen  outside  kept 
constantly  in  touch  with  their  headquar- 
ters. The  station  was  a  nerve  center  of 
Manila,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  were  at  the  pole 
of  a  section  of  the  world  around  which 
several  thousand  human  beings  were  re- 
volving. 

I  keenly  enjoyed  the  peace  and  calmness 

of What  was  that?     From  far  up 

Singalong  Eoad  came  a  yell  of  terror.  It 
was  the  shriek  of  a  soul  on  the  brink  of 
doom.  A  mouth  had  been  opened  and  the 
breath  had  been  forced  out  in  an  inarticu- 
late cry  without  any  control  of  the  muscles, 
involuntarily,  and  there  was  no  mistaking 
the  fact  that  whoever  uttered  it  was  over- 
come with  horror. 

I  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  man, 
woman  or  animal,  but  it  brought  me  to  my 
feet,  and  in  an  instant  the  stream  of  hu- 
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manity  in  the  street  had  stopped  as  if 
paralyzed. 

"What  was  that?"  asked  the  Lieutenant. 

I  was  about  to  speak,  when  I  noticed  a 
white  figure  in  the  middle  of  Singalong 
Road,  about  six  blocks  away,  running 
wildly  toward  the  station  house.  There 
is  a  light  at  each  corner,  and  I  remember 
that  I  glimpsed  the  figure  five  times  as  it 
passed  beneath  lights.  On  it  came,  until 
it  was  abreast  of  the  green  lamp  of  the 
station,  when  it  stopped,  threw  up  both 
hands  and  shrieked  again,  and  then  to  our 
surprise,  dashed  through  the  door  and  into 
the  office  of  the  Lieutenant. 

The  runner  was  a  native.  His  face  was 
a  mask  of  mortal  terror.  He  was  shiver- 
ing, in  fact  his  whole  body  quivered  con- 
tinuously in  a  convulsion,  and  his  eyes 
were  seemingly  trying  to  pop  out  of  his 
skull  from  behind  wide-open  lids. 

When  he  saw  the  Lieutenant,  he  threw 
himself  face  downward  on  the  floor  and 
moaned  and  squirmed  as  though  in  un- 
bearable physical  anguish. 

The  Lieutenant  grasped  him  by  the  col- 
lar of  his  duck  coat  and  unceremoniously 
pulled  him  to  his  feet,  but  the  poor  fel- 
low's knees  were  shaking  so  that  I  had  to 
help  the  Lieutenant  hold  him  in  an  up- 
right position. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you?"  asked 
the  Lieutenant  in  the  Tagalog  tongue. 

"Kill  me !  Kill  me !"  moaned  the  fel- 
low. "For  the  love  of  all  the  saints,  break 
my  neck  and  stick  my  head  on  a  fence 
post,  that  men  may  know  that  death  fol- 
lows the  taking  of  human  life.  Kill  me ! 
Oh,  Teniente  mio,  kill  me,  for  there  is 
blood  on  my  hands,  and  that  awful  thing  is 
hanging  in  the  closet !  Have  mercy  on  me 
and  choke  me  with  the  rope,  and  feed  my 
body  to  the  birds !" 

"Whom  have  you  killed  ?"  demanded  the 
Lieutenant. 

"Pedro  Salvador,  the  rice-cutter.  Six 
years  ago  I  choked  him  to  death  for  his 
box  of  silver  pesos,  which  he  had  been  sav- 
ing all  his  life.  Then  I  hanged  his  body 
in  the  closet  so  that  it  would  look  like  he 
had  done  it  himself.  And  his  bones  are 
there  now,  but  the  Americano  who  lives 
in  the  house  now  cannot  see  them,  for  he 
hangs  his  coat  beside  them  and  hangs  his 
hat  on  the  staring  skull,  and  puts  his  shoes 
near  the  bones  of  the  feet,  but  he  cannot 


see  the  bones  of  Pedro.  They  took  down 
his  body  and  buried  it,  and  I  went  away  to 
sea,  but  his  bones  still  hang  there,  and 
only  I  can  see  them,  for  I  killed  him. 
Kill  me!    Kill  me!    It  is  the  law  of  God." 

"Where  did  you  kill  him?" 

"Up  there  in  Singalong  road.  Six  years 
ago  I  killed  him,  and  I  wanted  to  see  the 
place  I  left  him  hanging.  It  is  written 
that  all  murderers  must  return  to  the 
place  of  the  kill,  so  to-night  I  went  and 
looked  into  the  closet.  There  were  his 
bones,  which  are  buried  in  the  Paco  Ceme- 
tery, hut  hang  there  to  haunt  me.  I  only 
wanted  to  look  at  the  place — I  did  not 
think  the  bones  were  there.  I  only  wanted 
to  see  the  place  again,  that  I  might  sleep 
better,  so  I  became  a  servant  of  the  Ameri- 
cano who  lives  there.  But  the  bones  are 
there,  so  be*  merciful  and  kill  me  according 
to  the  law." 

We  tried  to  get  more  out  of  him  and 
clear  up  the  details,  but  he  went  back  to 
muttering  jargon  and  we  could  not  under- 
stand him. 

"Crazy  as  a  flea,"  said  the  Lieutenant, 
and  he  put  the  Filipino  away  in  a  cell, 
telling  him,  simply  to  comfort  him,  that 
he  would  kill  him  in  the  morning  after 
breakfast,  according  to  the  law. 

"To  satisfy  myself,  I  will  look  through 
the  records  and  see  if  there  was  a  murder 
in  Singalong  Road  during  the  past  six 
years,  but  I  have  been  in  Paco  eight  years 
now,  as  policeman,  corporal,  sergeant  and 
lieutenant,  and  I  know  of  no  murder  in 
that  street,"  and  the  Lieutenant  pulled  out 
several  drawers  in  his  cabinet  and  went 
through  them.  He  could  find  no  record  of 
a  Filipino  having  been  murdered  in  Sing- 
along Road,  or  in  any  of  the  nearby  streets. 

An  hour  slipped  away  while  we  unfolded 
the  dusty  papers  and  read  them  and  put 
them  back  again.  The  faint  moans 
which  had  come  from  the  Filipino's  cell 
had  gradually  died  away. 

"He  is  probably  sleeping  off  the  effects 
of  some  drug,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  and 
he  went  down  the  corridor  to  take  a  peep 
at  the  prisoner. 

The  Lieutenant  held  up  his  lantern 
when  we  came  to  the  cell,  and  we  were 
startled  to  see  our  Filipino  calmly  look- 
ing out  at  us  from  between  the  bars.  Then 
we  observed  that  his  head  was  crooked  in 
a  peculiar  manner,  and  that  his  eyes  re- 
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fleeted  the  light  strangely.  Closer  exami- 
nation showed  that  the  Filipino  had 
hanged  himself  from  the  bars  of  the  cell- 
door  with  his  belt,  and  was  quite  dead.  He 
had  evidently  decided  not  to  wait  until 
morning  and  avail  himself  of  the  Lieuten- 
ant's promise  to  take  his  life  "according  to 
the  law." 

That  was  the  end  of  the  matter  for  the 
Lieutenant.  I  was  not  so  sure  that  the 
Filipino  was  a  lunatic.  At  least,  I  be- 
lieved that  if  he  had  come  to  the  station 
a  lunatic,  he  had  not  gone  mad  without 
some  unusual  cause.  I  had  a  suspicion 
that  there  might  be  more  in  his  confession 
of  murder  than  the  Lieutenant  was  in- 
clined to  credit  or  the  records  prove. 

I  puzzled  for  weeks  over  the  mystery, 
until  T  found  it  an  annoyance.  It  would 
pop  into  my  head  at  dinner,  at  the  thea- 
tre, or  when  I  wanted  to  think  about 
something  else,  and  it  kept  me  awake  many 
a  night  when  I  needed  sleep  badly. 

I  dropped  in  at  the  Army  and  Navy 
Club  in  the  Walled  City  one  day,  and  met 
Dr.  Lindsay,  an  army  surgeon.  I  had 
known  him  in  the  States,  and  supposed 
that  he  was  stationed  at  the  Presidio  of 
San  Francisco,  so  it  was  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise to  find  an  old  friend  in  Manila. 

"Come  out  to  my  house  for  dinner,"  he 
said.  "My  wife  will  be  delighted.  We 
have  a  house  in  Singalong  Road  and  are 
very  comfortably  situated." 

I  dined  that  evening  at  the  Lindsay 
bungalow.  We  were  smoking  on  the  ve- 
randa when  Dr.  Lindsey  asked  me  to  step 
inside  and  look  at  some  curios  he  had 
bought  in  Singapore  while  on  his  way  to 
Manila  from  "New  York  by  way  of  the 
Suez  Canal. 

He  turned  up  the  light  and  opened  the 
door  of  a  closet.  From  a  lot  of  cast-off 
clothing  hanging  on  the  hooks,  he  pulled 
forth  some  bunches  of  purple  coral,  a 
carved  backbone  of  a  shark,  and  various 
other  Oriental  souvenirs.  He  took  down 
a  Chinese  mandarin's  coat  and  exposed  a 
perfect  human  skeleton  hanging  behind  it. 

"The  skeleton?"  he  said.  "Oh,  I  brought 
that  out  for  the  medical  school,  but  I  have 
been  so  busy  that  I  have  not  delivered  it. 
Don't  let  it  get  on  your  nerves — it  is  made 
of  papier  mache  and  is  used  in  anatomy 
classes." 

I  assured  him  that  I  was  not  nervous, 


and  he  rattled  on  about  his  curios.  "I  am 
looking  for  a  servant,"  he  remarked.  "I 
hired  a  jewel  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  he  only 
stayed  a  day.  He  was  a  sailor  and  smart 
as  tacks.  I  imagine  the  skeleton  fright- 
ened him  out  of  his  wits.  I  heard  him  yell 
the  first  evening  he  was  here,  and  when  I 
rushed  in  here  to  see  what  the  rumpus  was 
he  had  gone  through  the  front  window 
and  was  running  like  a  hare.  This  closet 
door  was  open,  and  he  had  pulled  down 
that  jacket  I  leave  over  it.  He  very  likely 
thought  the  skeleton  was  the  remains  of 
one  of  my  servants  and  decided  that  he 
did  not  want  his  job.  See  this  sword-cane 
— T  got  it  for  a  Straits  dollar  from  a  beg- 
gar in  Madras  Bob's  public  house." 

I  imagine  the  doctor  and  his  wife  won- 
dered why  I  left  so  abruptly  that  evening. 
I  went  straight  to  the  police  station. 

"We  could  find  no  murder  in  Singa- 
long Road,  Lieutenant,"  said  I.  "Why  not 
look  under  the  records  of  suicides?" 

"Help  yourself,"  he  said,  pleasantly,  and 
went  on  reading  his  paper,  for  he  regarded 
me  as  something  of  a  pest,  I  suppose,  when 
he  had  a  mystery  on  his  hands. 

I  found  a  record  of  "Suicide"  six  years 
old,  and  the  number  of  the  house  was  the 
same  as  Dr.  Lindsay's  bungalow.  The 
account  read : 

"Pedro  Salvador,  rice  cutter,  age  64, 
widower,  was  found  dead  hanging  in  a 
closet.  Cause,  suicide.  A  small  cedar 
box,  such  as  natives  use  to  keep  their 
money  in,  was  found  on  the  closet  floor, 
empty.  Tt  had  contained  money.  He 
probably  lost  all  his  savings  gambling  at 
the  cock-pit  and  ended  his  life  while  des- 
pondent. It  was  first  supposed  to  be  a 
murder.  He  was  a  servant  in  the  house. 
Reported  by  Officer  Stapleton." 

"Lieutenant,  have  you  ever  heard  that 
murderers  return-  to  the  scenes  of  their 
crimes  ?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  certainly,"  he  drawled.  "It  is  par- 
ticularly common  among  Filipinos,  but 
it  seems  to  be  true  of  all  races.  Why  do 
you  trouble  yourself  in  the  hot  weather 
about  that  chap  that  came  in  here  a 
month  ago  ?  I  don't  believe  he  ever  killed 
so  much  as  a  cat,  but  he's  dead  anyhow,  so 
that  settles  it.    Here's  a  cigar — forget  it." 

I  took  the  cigar,  and  I  never  smoked  a 
better  one,  for  I  had  solved  the  mystery  of 
Singalong  Road. 
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C<>-<> FIXATION  is  the  natural 
law  of  social  development,  like 
hands  and  feet,  eyes  and  ears, 
and  the  upper  and  lower  jaw  co- 
operate  for  the  incarnate  individual  de- 
velopment The  absolute  perfection  of 
natural  law,  if  unhindered  by  unjust  hu- 
man laws',  would  develop  all  normal  hu- 
man beings  into  perfect  types  of  manhood 
(like  the  bee  is  a  perfect  type  of  insect), 
surpassing  the  most  extravagant  utopian 
idealism. 

Fniversal  unfavorable  environment  for 
human  development  persists  solely  on  ac- 
count of  the  subversion  of  natural  law 
through  the  enforcement  of  unjust  human 
laws  by  every  Government,  which  neces- 
sarily results  in  abnormal  development 
of  all  human  beings.  The  deplorable  fact 
is  proved  beyond  any  doubt  by  common 
knowledge  that  the  best  man,  living  or 
dead,  makes  a  sorry  spectacle  in  compari- 
son with  ideal  perfection  expressed  in  the 
beatitudes.  But  all  normal  men  would 
live  up  to  the  highest  ideals,  in  practice  as 
well  as  in  precept,  under  perfect  environ- 
11  km  produced  by  obedience  to  natural 
law.  because  there  would  be  no  disposition 
to  do  otherwise  when  all  men  were  free  to 
•>\v  the  dictates  of  conscience. 
The  creation  and  protection  of  special 
privileges  are  the  objects  of  every  Gov- 
ernmenl  and  all  social  organizations  since 
civilization  developed  the  competitive  rule, 
iinl  any  doubt  regarding  the  fact  will  be 
removed  if  an  attack  should  be  made  on 
the  special  privileges  or  vested  interests  of 
any  one,  either  individual,  church  or 
State.  I  be  power  of  might  is  the  sole  ar- 
biter "!'  every  final  contest,  materialisti- 
cally, ami  there  is  no  higher  court  of  ap- 
peal. The  Btruggle  of  existence,  under  the 
conditions  fixed  by  human  laws,  compels 
ation  in  organizations  to  resist  com- 


petition. And  as  organizations  are  human 
creations  without  soul,  the  power  of  might 
is  right  with  them,  and  they  can  do  no 
wrong  if  they  succeed,  as  success  is  the 
only  object  of  their  being. 

The  power  of  might  is  irresistible  when 
opposed  by  any  weaker  individual,  Gov- 
ernment or  combination.  Conscience  alone 
can  prevail  against  might.  Conscience  is 
absolutely  irresistible,  whether  it  be  indi- 
vidual or  public  conscience,  because  it  is 
Omnipotence.  Christ  was  crucified,  but 
his  power  survived,  and  the  power  of 
might,  by  inflicting  an  ignominious  death, 
only  increased  the  power  of  Christ.  John 
Brown  did  more  to  free  African  slaves 
than  the  army  and  navy,  by  the  fearless 
exercise  of  conscience.  A  court  ruled  by 
prejudice  and  bigotry  condemned  him  to 
death,  but  John  Brown  demonstrated  that 
conscience  was  mightier  than  the  united 
slave-owning  oligarchy  of  the  South. 

Conscience  has  been  dethroned  in  all 
Governments  by  the  universal  rule  of  class 
by  special  privileges,  but  when  men  are 
free  to  follow  the  bent  of  reason,  con- 
science will  give  direction  to  the  human 
will  in  conformity  with  natural  law,  and 
the  power  of  might  will  be  right  when  it 
is  conscience.  It  is  the  greatest  power  in 
the  world,  and  every  normal  human  adult 
is  given  unlimited  command  of  its  use, 
through  knowledge  and  faith  in  directing 
the  will. 

Co-operation  by  honey  bees  demonstrates 
perfect  social  order  under  the  rule  of  natu- 
ral law.  Tt  is  the  prerequisite  and  absolute 
essential  for  ideal  human  social  order. 
Only  conscience,  private  or  public,  is 
amenable  to  natural  law,  and  emancipation 
from  Government  by  special  privileges  is 
the  first  preliminary  to  the  enjoyment  of 
co-operation,  that  reason  may  be  estab- 
lished as  the  basis  of  justice  and  destroy 
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the  tyranny  of  law  that  makes  precedent 
and  authority  of  unjust  statutes  and  cor- 
rupt decisions  that  disgraee  and  degrade 
the  judicial  systems  of  all  countries. 

Consciousness  is  connected  by  direct 
contact  with  Omnipotence — an  ever  ready 
and  infallible  mentor — that  leaves  no  limit 
to  the  possibilities  of  individual  develop- 
ment. There  can  be  no  doubt  of  perfec- 
tion in  processes  of  nature,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain to  overcome  the  obstructions  imposed 
by  greed  and  ignorance,  and  when  special 
privileges  have  been  supplanted  by  natural 
law  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  indi- 
vidual will  instinctively  utilize  the  marvel- 
ous chemical  laboratory  he  owns  to  heal  or 
reproduce  any  defective  or  missing  organ, 
and  health  will  be  universal  except  from 
accident  and  during  the  process  of  restora- 
tion. 

The  intelligent  realization  of  one's  own 
existence,  and  loyalty  to  conscience,  is  the 
first  step  to  freedom.  And  the  next  step 
is  to  deny  any  authority  that  would  cir- 
cumscribe perfect  freedom  to  be  led  and 
inspired  by  the  dictates  of  conscience, 
which  is  the  only  certain  reliance  and  final 
arbitrament  between  right  and  wrong.  The 
only  possible  error  by  this  mentor  falls 
solely  on  limitation  of  understanding,  or 
feeble  will,  and  when  a  person  acts  the 
best  according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience, 
that  is  the  true  standard  of  goodness.  The 
third  step  is  an  act  of  maturity  and  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  emancipation  by  the 
destruction  of  the  most  subtle  and  greatest 
of  all  special  privileges  (the  control  of 
money  supply.)  It  is  the  demonetization 
of  gold  and  the  adoption  of  scientific 
money,  which  is  a  practical  remedy  for  all 
the  defects  in  money  that  would  make  a 
fixed  and  permanent  measure  of  value,  and 
it  could  be  established  immediately  by  act 
of  Congress  whenever  the  principles  of 
money  have  become  common  knowledge. 

When  the  law  creating  scientific  money 
has  been  enacted  and  the  date  fixed  for  its 
adoption,  it  will  give  to  financiers  a  last 
opportunity  to  manipulate  the  value  of 
money  on  the  date  the  change  is  made  from 
gold  to  all  wealth  represented  by  the  Gov- 
ernment's notes.  The  value  of  money  on 
that  date  will  be  definite  and  known  as  it 
is  at  any  given  date,  and  it  will  not  change 
again  unless  equipoise  in  supply  and  de- 
mand for  money  changes;  and  if  the  sys- 


tem maintains  equilibrium  between  the 
supply  and  demand  for  money  thereafter, 
the  dollar  will  remain  a  fixed  standard  of 
value. 

If  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation 
was  diminished  on  the  date  of  the  change, 
money  would  be  dear.  All  debtors  would 
suffer  loss,  because  it  would  take  more 
wealth  to  pay  their  obligations,  and  their 
creditors  would  profit  thereby.  Wealth  of 
a]l  kinds,  except  money,  would  shrink  in 
value.  Wage  earners  having  a  fixed  wage 
would  profit  by  the  increased  value  of  the 
dollar. 

If  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation 
was  increased  on  the  date  of  the  change, 
money  would  be  cheap,  and  a  reverse  condi- 
tion would  be  the  result.  Debtors  could 
pay  their  obligations  with  less  wealth,  and 
their  creditors  would  suffer  the  loss. 
Wealth  of  all  kinds  except  money  would 
appreciate  in  value.  Wage  earners  hav- 
ing a  fixed  wage  would  lose  by  the  cheap 
dollar. 

To  prevent  the  perpetration  of  such 
wrongs  by  the  money  manipulators,  pro- 
vision could  be  made  for  ascertaining  the 
average  value  of  the  dollar  unit  for  a 
period  of  ten  years  previous  to  the  date 
fixed  to  adopt  scientific  money,  and  im- 
mediately after  the  change  has  been  made 
the  value  of  the  paper  dollar  will  be  com- 
puted. All  debts  contracted  previously 
will  be  payable  in  paper  money  at  a  rate 
that  will  be  equivalent  to  the  value  of  the 
average  dollar  standard.  Coin  of  the 
United  States  Mint  will  be  redeemed  in 
paper  money  at  the  average  dollar  stand- 
ard rate,  as  well  as  payment  of  all  out- 
standing obligations  of  the  United  States. 

The  change  in  the  value  of  money  is  so 
subtle  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  detect, 
and  it  always  seems  to  be  in  all  other 
things.  It  is  hard  to  understand  that 
money  ever  changes  in  value,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a  fixed  standard  of  value  by 
those  who  are  not  versed  in  the  principles 
of  money.  The  fallacy  is  hard  for  them 
to  discern,  when  it  places  all  things  in 
reach  of  those  who  have  enough  money. 
But  it  is  a  fact  that  the  fluctuation  in  the 
value  of  money  is  greater  than  the  fluctu- 
ation in  the  value  of  any  other  commodity. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  make  a  meas- 
ure that  will  express  the  value  of  money 
and   solve   the   riddle   of   fluctuations   in 
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value  tliat  are  the  outcome  of  panics, 
whether  the  change  is  in  the  thing  meas- 
ured, or  in  the  money  measure.  Money 
value  can  be  ascertained  at  any  given  date 
by  listing  all  leading  commodities  at  their 
market  price.  Comparison  with  previous 
price  lists  of  the  same  commodities  will 
show  the  fluctuation  in  the  value  or  pur- 
ehasing  power  of  money,  by  giving  the 
changes  in  the  quantity  of  commodities  a 
dollar  will  buy  at  different  dates.  But 
the  supply  and  demand  of  the  commodities 
listed,  as  well  as  the  money  standard,  must 
also  be  taken  into  consideration  before  this 
measure  of  a  measure  can  be  relied  on  to 
be  correct. 

Many  books  have  been  published  de- 
scribing the  supposititious  and  historical 
battles  that  have  been  fought  in  the  field 
of  finance  for  the  possession  of  wealth,  giv- 
ing the  characteristics  of  the  manipula- 
tors, relating  the  personal  experiences  of 
the  principals  and  victims,  showing  the 
far-reaching  effect  on  all  the  people ;  caus- 
ing bankruptcy,  degradation  and  death  as 
devilish  and  destructive  as  war,  demon- 
strating the  power  of  financiers  in  control 
of  money  supply  to  absorb  the  wealth  of 
the  people,  taking  possession  with  legal 
title,  and  in  conformity  with  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law,  without  giving  any  com- 
pensation or  reward. 

The  following  supposititious  combina- 
tion would  work  with  the  certainty  of 
cause  and  effect  to  produce  a  boom  of 
prosperity  or  paralyze  business,  either  of 
which  could  be  precipitated  at  will  by  the 
invincible  money  power,  and  gives  a  prac- 
tical illustration  of  the  power  of  money 
to  rule  the  world  when  the  measure  of 
value  is  fixed  in  gold. 

A  great  oil  company,  when  prosecuted 
for  their  criminal  acts  by  the  United 
States  Government,  would  make  a  com- 
bination with  other  predacious  millionaires 
who  were  guilty  of  similar  crimes,  for  the 
purpose  of  coercing  the  administration,  or 
electing  a  president  of  their  own  selection, 
and  they  could  do  so  successfully  in  the 
following  manner. 

Provide  a  fund  for  political  purposes 
and  open  an  account  in  their  own  bank  in 
New  York.  Import  as  large  a  quantity 
of  gold  from  foreign  countries  as  they 
deemed  it  requisite  for  their  purpose,  and 
place  to  the  credit  of  the  political  pool  an 


amount  if  need  be  equal  to  the  total  money 
supply  in  circulation  in  the  United  States, 
but  probably  they  would  only  require 
enough  foreign  gold  to  produce  a  large  ex- 
cess of  money. 

Draw  checks  on  that  account  and  remit 
them  to  all  the  leading  banks  throughout 
the  country,  to  be  placed  to  their  credit  in 
open  account,  payable  on  demand.  Their 
credit  balance  would  reach  seven  or  eight 
figures  in  the  leading  banks  at  the  money 
center  of  every  State.  Money  would  be 
cheaper  than  it  was  ever  known  before, 
prices  would  mount  to  the  limit  of  infla- 
tion, and  a  boom  of  prosperity  would  be 
felt  in  every  business. 

On  a  date  most  propitious  for  the 
accomplishment  of  their  scheme,  the  man- 
ager of  the  political  pool  would  draw 
checks  in  favor  of  the  New  York  bank  pay- 
able at  each  bank  where  their  deposits  were 
payable,  for  the  balance  standing  to  their 
credit,  which  would  pass  through  the  New 
York  Clearing  House.  The  effect  would 
be  instantaneous.  The  New  York  balance 
of  every  bank  throughout  the  country 
would  need  immediate  attention  beyond 
their  ability,  or  the  ability  of  any  finan- 
cial institutions  in  the  world,  to  make 
their  balances  good  and  their  doors  would 
have  to  close. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would 
deposit  in  the  banks  that  could  furnish 
the  securities  required  all  the  available 
surplus  in  the  Treasury.  This  supply  of 
money  would  be  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket, 
in  such  a  crisis,  to  meet  the  demands  of 
bank  depositors,  and  the  banks  would 
again  have  to  close  their  doors. 

Prices  would  touch  bottom.  Govern- 
ment notes,  national  bank  notes,  gold  and 
silver  bullion,  every  kind  of  wealth,  would 
be  sacrificed  at  any  price  demanded  for 
gold  coin,  which  alone  bears  the  fiat  that 
makes  it  the  unit  of  value  and  only  full 
legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  debt;  for 
none  of  them  would  command  the  pre- 
mium offered  for  gold  coin,  because  noth- 
ing else  would  satisfy  the  demand.  And 
if  the  corner  was  complete,  one  dollar 
would  equal  the  wealth  of  the  land,  if  that 
dollar  was  the  only  dollar  in  circulation. 
The  measure  of  value  is  fixed  by  the  fiat 
of  the  Government,  but  the  value  of  the 
money  measure  is  proportioned  by  the 
supply  and  demand,  and  theoretically  the 
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total  supply  of  money  in  circulation  being 
one  dollar,  it  would  equal  the  total  wealth 
of  the  nation  in  a  forced  liquidation,  and 
the  value  of  any  article  would  be  expressed 
in  a  decimal  of  the  dollar. 

This  supposition  is  an  exaggeration,  for 
there  are  many  ways  to  suspend  the  op- 
eration of  law  and  custom.  After  the 
great  calamity  of  April  16,  1906,  in  San 
Francisco  the  Governor  of  the  State  de- 
clared a  legal  holiday,  and  repeated  the 
legal  farce  from  day  to  day,  till  supplies 
of  money  could  be  obtained,  which  gave 
time  for  the  restoration  of  confidence,  and 
saved  the  credit  of  every  bank  in  San 
Francisco. 

The  supply  of  money  could  not  be  com- 
pletely cornered,  for  if  80,000,000  people 
had  an  average  of  $20  each  in  their  pock- 
ets and  in  safety  deposit  boxes,  there 
would  remain  in  circulation  after  the 
banks  had  closed  $1,600,000,000.  But  all 
fictitious  money  would  be  as  valueless  for 
paying  debts,  when  legal  money  had  dis- 
appeared from  circulation,  as  all  other 
kinds  of  wealth,  for  nothing  else  would 
command  the  premium  pertaining  solely  to 
the  talisman  of  gold  coin. 

In  the  meantime,  until  money  re-ap- 
peared or  confidence  was  restored,  the 
value  of  the  tens  of  billion  dollars  due  to 
depositors  and  payment  defaulted  by  the 
banks,  would  shrink  to  zero.  Credit  would 
be  destroyed,  goods  could  be  sold  only  by 
barter,  and  the  nation  would  be  bankrupt. 

Should  a  presidential  election  take  place 
in  the  midst  of  such  a  crisis,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Oil  company  would  be  suc- 
cessful in  their  scheme,  and  the  nominee 
for  President  by  the  party  whose  admin- 
istration had  been  unable  to  relieve  the 
universal  distress,  would  certainly  be  de- 
feated by  the  ticket  that  was  known  to 
represent  the  special  interests,  because 
the  money  power  would  restore  prosperity 
on  that  condition  alone.  Imperiled  credit 
would  threaten  every  individual  with  dis- 
aster, and  the  instinct  of  self-preservation 
would  very  likely  outweigh  all  other  con- 
siderations, when  the  whole  population 
were  in  the  throes  of  bankruptcy. 

Sound  credit  rests  on  the  ability  to  pay, 
good  reputation  commands  credit.  But 
negotiable  securities  in  title  to  wealth  are 
the  principal  foundation  of  credit,  and  as 
long  as  scientific  money  maintains  equi- 


librium in  money  supply,  no  interruption 
of  credit  could  possibly  occur  that  would 
disturb  the  transaction  of  the  business 
of  the  country,  such  as  is  liable  to  trans- 
pire at  any  time  under  the  gold  standard. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  when  an 
individual  note  secured  by  collateral  is 
good,  and  if  the  security  was  sufficient 
there  would  be  no  danger  of  loss.  The 
notes  of  the  nation  would  be  secured  by 
the  sum  of  all  the  individual  notes,  to- 
gether with  all  the  collateral  they  pos- 
sessed, under  scientific  money.  The  se- 
curity would  be  absolute,  and  no  doubt  or 
question  of  payment  would  ever  disturb 
the  perfect  stability  of  the  standard  of 
value. 

Investment  in  interest  bearing  paper, 
such  as  bonds,  notes  and  mortgages,  de- 
pend for  their  value  on  the  interest  rate 
and  the  securities  they  represent.  None 
of  them  are  free  from  a  risk  of  deprecia- 
tion or  loss.  The  nearest  to  absolute  value 
in  such  securities  would  be  a  demand  note 
of  Mr.  Eockefeller,  Mr.  Carnegie  or  Mr. 
Morgan  at  a  good  interest  rate ;  or  a  mort- 
gage on  the  Call  Building,  San  Francisco, 
at  7  per  cent  interest  for  $100,000,  would 
be  considered  choice  security.  But  the 
nation's  notes  would  be  more  stable  in 
value  than  any  other  investment,  because 
the  security  would  be  better,  from  the  fact 
that  it  includes  all  other  securities;  for  is 
not  the  entire  wealth  of  the  nation  pledged 
for  the  payment  of  each  and  every  note? 

The  stupendous  investment  in  gold  re- 
quired to  maintain  the  world's  money  sup- 
ply imposes  a  heavy  tax  on  the  producers 
of  wealth,  which  will  be  extinguished  by 
paper  money;  besides,  the  national  treas- 
ury instead  of  the  banks,  will  make  the 
profit  that  will  accumulate  from  the  in- 
terest coupons  taken  from  bonds  remain- 
ing in  the  depositories,  notes  lost  and  de- 
stroyed, and  all  other  accruing  profits 
from  the  system  which  will  largely  if  not 
fully  supply  the  national  budget. 

When  gold  has  been  released  from  the 
money  measure  demand  its  superlative 
qualities  will  be  utilized  without  hin- 
drance for  the  betterment  of  man.  Under 
present  conditions  of  poverty  for  the 
many  and  riches  for  the  few,  only  a  small 
number  of  people  can  gratify  their  taste 
for  ornamentation  and  decoration.  But 
when  credit   and   prosperity   are     secure 
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from  interruption  by  fluctuations  in  the 
value  of  money,  it  will  insure  success  to 
the  industrious  and  create  a  demand  for 
gold  beyond  all  records. 

All  authorities  on  economics  unani- 
mously agree  regarding  the  imperfection 
of  the  money  measure  of  value,  and  show 
thai  it  is  inevitable  by  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  (commodities  fluctuate  in 
value  with  changes  in  supply  and  de- 
mand), and  nearly  all  economists  assert 
thai  nothing  can  be  done  but  to  select  the 
propel  metal  for  the  standard  and  make 
est  of  a  necessary  evil,  that  never  has 
and  never  can  be  remedied  by  law;  while 
thev  freely  admit  that  no  greater  boon 
could  be  conferred  on  mankind  than  a 
measure  of  value  that  would  be  fixed  and 
unchangeable. 

Defects  in  money  are  not  caused  by 
natural  law.  The  guilt  for  the  retention 
of  the  existing  abnormal  money  system 
rests  entirely  with  human  law-makers. 
The  money  power  has  dictated  the  finan- 
cial legislation  of  every  country  without 
exception.  The  learned  have  pointed  out 
the  defects  in  the  measure  of  value,  but 
no  savant  has  ever  made  known  to  the 
world  the  vital  secret  that  makes  money 
power  invincible,  and  the  universal  domi- 
q  of  greed  and  ignorance  has  per- 
mitted no  relief  from  the  evils  of  money 
rule  since  civilization  began.  Scientific 
money  is  a  practical  remedy  for  all  de- 
fects in  money,  and  its  adoption  will  make 
the  money  system  normal.  Nothing  is 
more  apparent  that  no  opposition  can  stop 
its  adoption  when  the  principles  of  money 
have  become  common  knowledge. 

The  will  acts  intuitively  after  func- 
tions are  fixed  like  circulation  and  diges- 
tion. Custom  and  belief  affect  the  will  in 
like  manner  when  sustained  by  prece- 
dent and  authority.  When  the  veil  has 
been  stripped  from  evil  by  reason,  and 
truth  i-  revealed  unhidden  from  any  one, 
industry  and  generosity  will  be  instinc- 
o  man  as  to  the  bee,  because  natural 


opportunities  to  produce  and  live  will  be 
open  and  free  as  the  dew  and  air.  Belief 
also  will  be  universal,  as  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation, that  dishonest  profit  debases  as  in- 
evitably as  theft,  as  strength  increases  by 
exertion,  so  wealth  increases  also  by  spend- 
ing, every  selfish  act  deteriorates  charac- 
ter and  weakens  the  will,  and  all  normal 
individual  development  absolutely  de- 
pends on  service  for  the  common  good. 
All  human  action  will  be  led  and  inspired 
by  the  dictates  of  conscience  under  natu- 
ral law,  and  a  person  ruled  by  selfishness 
would  be  insane,  goodness  will  be  the  sole 
foundation  of  character,  as  indispensable 
to  success  as  oxygen  to  life,  a  truth  recog- 
nized by  all — self-evident  as  the  simplest 
law  of  nature. 

Abundance  and  to  spare,  the  power  of 
Love  in  every  heart,  can  imagination  pic- 
ture the  existence  of  poverty  anywhere  in 
a  world  teeming  with  treasures  inexhaust- 
ible, created  by  Omnipotence  perfect  and 
complete,  under  natural  law,  for  the  habi- 
tation and  development  of  life,  and  every 
individual  endowed  with  intelligence  to 
distinguish  good  from  evil.  A  puppy  or 
baby  knows  its  dinner  instinctively,  and 
under  normal  conditions,  if  it  obeys  in- 
stinct and  reason  implicitly,  it  will  de- 
velop character  necessary  to  perfect  being 
as  inevitably  as  the  growth  of  body  and 
mind. 

The  best  thought  of  the  ages  justifies 
this  conclusion,  and  it  needs  no  apology 
for  Omnipotence  when  observance  of  His 
plain  natural  law  (which  all  can  compre- 
hend who  live  rationally),  would  make  life 
a  joy  and  blessing  to  all  normal  human 
beings  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Hope 
bridges  the  chasm  to  be  crossed  when  it 
is  reached  at  the  end  of  life,  without  ne- 
cessity for  individual  effort  or  concern.  A 
finite  being  cannot  comprehend  infinity,  or 
what  life  is  beyond  the  grave,  but  death 
is  the  culmination  of  life  to  all  who  have 
discarded  superstition  and  have  learned  to 
live  in  accordance  with  natural  law. 


^^ 


A   STRAY    GOD 


BY     JEFFERSON    NOEL, 


ABOUT  HALF  WAY  down  Mis- 
sion street,  the  wind,  which  car- 
ried with  it  a  hint  of  the  ocean's 
fury,  encountered  the  figure  of 
a  man  dressed  in  a  light  tweed  suit.  It 
was  not  the  full  figure  of  a  man;  the 
trousers  were  empty ;  the  coat  sleeves  hung 
loose.  Apparently  the  wind  objected  to 
any  such  make-believe  and  took  a  fiendish 
delight  in  exposing  the  figure's  limitations. 
One  instant  the  empty  legs  seemed  deter- 
mined to  take  a  short  cut  to  Twin  Peaks; 
the  next,  they  had  for  their  objective  point 
the  bay;  then  they  would  change  again, 
and  rising  in  the  air,  would  kick  around 
furiously.  The  arms,  meantime,  were 
flapping  about  wildly,  striking  the 
thoughtful,  though  much-battered,  face  of 
i  the  figure  with  a  viciousness  that  was  al- 
most human. 

Even  Morris  Stein,  owner  of  the  tweed 
suit  and  the  store  in  front  of  which  it  was 
displayed,  smiled  grimly  through  his  pine- 
needle  beard  at  "the  spiteful  quality  of  the 
attack.  So  pleased  was  he,  indeed,  that  he 
had  to  exert  his  will  power  to  keep  from 
going  out  and  lending  a  hand.  "Give  it 
to  him !"  he  cried  excitedly,  as  the  wind 
tore  by  with  a  furious  blast,  sending  trou- 
sers and  sleeves  madly  against  the  figure. 
"Ach,  give  it,  give  it !"  and  he  stamped  his 
foot  on  the  floor. 

Action  that  would  bring  forth  blood  and 
cries  of  pain  was  the  one  thing  suitable  to 
the  second-hand  dealer's  mood  at  the  mo- 
ment. 

Nor  was  the  mood  one  to  excite  wonder. 
Three  days  ago  he  paid  twelve  dollars  for 
two  gold  watches  that  the  police  came  and 
took  away  an  hour  later,  threatening  him 
with  arrest  for  receiving  stolen  goods ; 
and  yesterday,  while  a  confederate  engaged 
his  attention  under  pretense  of  buying  a 
coat,  a  thief  walked  off  with  a  trayful  of 
rings.  Here  was  a  record  of  daily  losses 
gathering  to  a  pain  for  the  shopkeeper,  a 


pain  induced  more  by  the  growing  sus- 
picion of  his  business  ability  than  by  the 
filching  of  his  tangible  wealth. 

Turning  his  eyes  from  the  figure  to  the 
thick  black  clouds  that  were  rolling  over 
the  housetops,  he  scowled  afresh.  A  new 
set  of  miseries  was  heading  towards  him. 
Every  indication  was  for  rain.  Within 
twenty-four  hours  there  would  be  a  down- 
pour that  would  last  a  month,  perhaps  two. 
Who  could  doubt  it?  The  last  rain  had 
kept  up  without  ceasing  for  five  days,  not 
one  customer  calling  in  all  that  time  to 
buy  so  much  as  an  umbrella. 

Suddenly  his  attention  was  attracted 
by  a  tall,  slim  young  man  dressed  in  flow- 
ing robes,  picking  his  way  over  the  cobble- 
stones. A  butcher's  truck  loaded  with 
beef  clattered  by,  and  the  young  man 
seemed  to  sicken  at  the  sight.  Eecovering, 
he  continued  his  journey  till  he  reached 
the  curbstone ;  then  giving  a  tilt  to  the 
large  turban  he  wore,  turned  to  face  the 
wind.  As  he  did  so,  he  noticed  the  ener- 
getic sleeves  beating  against  the  figure,  and 
instantly  his  whole  demeanor  changed.  A 
look  of  awe  crept  into  his  brown  eyes,  his 
body  bent  forward  till  it  reached  a  rever- 
ential angle,  and  his  lips  moved  as  if  in 
prayer. 

Now,  veneration  for  a  tweed  suit  at  the 
low  price  marked  on  the  card  pinned  to  the 
vest  did  not  surprise  the  second-hand 
dealer.  Crouching  back  out  of  sight,  he 
composed  his  features  to  that  look  of  in- 
difference so  essential  to  a  profitable  sale 
south  of  Market  street. 

"He'll  buy;  he  can't  help  it,"  repeated 
the  dealer.  "A  person  dressed  in  a  night- 
gown must  see  that  never  was  there  such 
a  bargain." 

Slowly  the  seconds  dragged  as  he  sat 
with  his  whole  attention  focused  on  the 
door-knob.  He  wanted  it  to  turn ;  he 
wanted  the  young  man  to  enter  and  count 
out  nine  dollars  and  fifty  cents;  his  soul 
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needed  proof  that  his  crime  of  desecrating 
Yum  K  upper  by  selling  a  pair  of  shoes 
before  sundown  was  overlooked.  This  sale 
of  the  tweed  suit  would  be  a  sign. 

A  i  last  the  limit  of  his  patience  was 
reached,  lie  shuffled  over  the  floor,  the 
remaining  vestige  of  his  assumed  indif- 
ference hovering  round  the  corners  of  his 
mouth.  Looking  out  into  the  fast-gather- 
ing darkness,  he  saw  the  coat  and  vest 
tossed  in  a  corner  near  the  window,  and 
the  tall,  slim  man  tugging  like  a  fiend  in 
the  effort  to  detach  the  figure  from  the 
brass  supporting  rod,  against  which  the 
trousers  flapped  protestingly. 

For  a  second,  the  store-keeper's  limbs 
were  paralyzed,  then  the  private  property 
instinct  so  strong  in  his  race  asserted  it- 
self, and  yelling,  "Kaehel,  a  ganiff,  a  gan- 
iff !"  he  plunged  through  the  door. 

There  was  a  brief  scuffle.  The  tall,  slim 
voung  man  was  borne  across  the  pavement 
by  a  short,  thick-set  man,  assisted  by  a 
quiet,  anxious  woman,  who  made  vigorous 
use  of  a  copper-lined  saucepan  while  mak- 
ing the  journey,  and  four  not  over-clean 
children. 

Early  in  the  melee  the  spirit  of  the 
young  man,  from  its  superior  position, 
took  cogDizance  of  these  things,  and  while 
admittedly  a  trifle  ruffled  by  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  onslaught,  it  looked  down  with 
considerable  complacency  and  counted  the 
blows  that  fell  on  the  physical  body  to 
which  it  had  been  hitherto  rather  grudg- 
ingly attached. 

When  the  last  blow  was  struck  and  the 
short,  thickset  man  had  retired,  followed 
by  his  saucepan  wielding  wife  and  lusty 
brood,  the  spirit,  still  interested  in  the 
person  known  to  the  physical  world  as 
Hurrjee  Scatterjee,  watched  the  crowd 
gather,  heard  frequent  explanations  of  the 
phenomenon  of  lying  head  downward  in 
a  gutter. 

At  that  moment  it  saw  a  person  coming 
like  one  in  authority  through  the  crowd, 
strike  the  soles  of  Hurrjee  Scatter  jee's  feet 
two  <>r  three  times  with  a  club  and  heard 
him  mutter  something  about  "drunk"  and 
a  "ride  in  the  wagon."  Later  the  spirit, 
which  had  boon  hold  in  thrall  by  the  de- 
mands of  that  physical  body,  hovered,  still 
with  the  same  air  of  complacency,  over  the 
noisy  wagon  that  bore  it  away  to  a  small 
room  with  an  iron  grating  chin  high  in 


the  door,  where  it  was  tossed  like  a  bundle 
of  rags. 

Again  Maurice  Stein  scowled  dismally 
at  the  weather.  His  prophecy  of  continu- 
ous rain  was  well  on  the  way  of  fulfill- 
ment, and  business  was  consequently  dead. 
Down  came  the  eternal  drizzle,  making 
everything  in  the  store  and  out  soggy,  and 
keying  the  second-hand  dealer  mentally  at 
the  end  of  two  weeks  to  harmonize  with 
his  surroundings.  Sighing  noisily,  he  half 
turned  away,  when  a  picture  caught  his 
eye  that  made  him  stand  agape.  "Where 
have  I  lived  this  minute  before?"  he 
thought,  dimly,  gropingly,  as  though  un- 
certain of  his  thought.  "Everything  is 
there :  the  load  of  beef,  the  tall,  slim  young 
man  in  the  nightgown  picking  his  way 
over  the  cobblestones,  the — the — Oh — " 
and  his  mind  got  a  firmer  grip  on  the  sit- 
uation as  he  turned  to  look  at  the  figure 
with  the  light  tweed  suit  safely  ensconced 
in  the  window. 

This  time  there  was  no  crouching  back. 
Pressing  his  pine-needle  beard  against  the 
glass,  he  watched  the  man  who  had  tried 
to  steal  the  tweed  suit  stretch  out  his 
hands,  palms  downward,  the  full  length 
of  his  arms,  make  gracious  obeisance,  and 
with  dignity,  walk  away  in  the  rain. 

Since  the  second-hand  dealer's  lapse  at 
Yum  Kupper  many  strange  things  had 
happened.  He  kept  count  of  them;  they 
made  him  reflective.  Ten  years  more  of 
American  life  would  have  given  him  a 
prism  through  which  he  could  have  seen 
the  different  circumstances  reduced,  as  it 
were,  to  their  simplest  color  significance. 
Now  he  had  to  fall  back  on  the  old  world 
mists  through  which  to  view  events. 

He  remembered  how  limp  the  tall  young 
man  had  been  when  he  first  seized  him; 
there  was  no  resistance,  there  was  no  pro- 
test. He  remembered  the  muck  and  grime 
that  clung  to  his  garments  as  the  police- 
man pulled  him  out  of  the  gutter.  Yet 
only  an  instant  ago  he  was  there  again, 
under  exactly  the  same  circumstances,  im- 
maculate and  serene.  And  the  coincidence 
of  the  truckload  of  beef  was  even  more  con- 
ducive to  fear  than  the  obeisance  in  the 
rain.  "Ah,  the  rain!"  and  the  trembling 
Stein  went  outside  to  assure  himself  that 
it  was  really  rain,  for  no  evidence  of  it  had 
appeared  on  the  spotless  raiment  of  the 
young  man. 


A  STEAY  GOD. 
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Meanwhile  a  letter  was  speeding  over 
seas  to  the  temple  of  Buddh-Gaya,  near 
Sarneth  on  the  road  to  Benares.  Part  of 
the  letter  ran:  "I  have  found  it,  0  holy 
one !  These  unworthy  eyes  have  rested  on 
the  sublimity  of  its  countenance;  these 
hands,  with  sacriligious  touch,  have  offered 
defilement.  By  the  demons  of  the  filthy 
ways  is  it  guarded,  and  not  till  I  have 
purged  my  soul  of  all  impurities  may  I 
venture  near."  (Here  followed  a  list  of 
things  one  needs  in  a  barbarous  land  to  at- 
tain spiritual  perfection.)  "I  am  but  an 
unworthy  Chela,  0  my  brother,  and  the 
God  of  the  Jains  knows  my  unworthiness. 
*  *  *  With  the  gold  I  will  buy  the  chief 
demon  of  the  filthy  ways  and  gain  en- 
trance to  the  sacred  presence.  There  I 
will  abase  myself ;  I  will  pour  out  my  heart 
— I  will  humble  my  spirit;  I  will  renounce 
all  things  of  the  flesh,  and  when  I  am 
again  as  a  child  unborn,  the  great  god  of 
the  Jains,  the  Truth-giver  of  the  world, 
will  deign  to  listen  to  me. 

"I  will  watch  well,  meantime,  and  pray 
that  our  laborious  search  may  not  end  in 
disappointment  through  the  machinations 
of  the  evil  one."  This  was  signed  Hurr- 
jee  Scatterjee. 

And  every  morning  on  the  stroke  of 
nine  the  second-hand  dealer  would  press 
his  pine-needle  beard  against  the  glass,  his 
beady  black  eyes  riveted  on  the  tall,  slim 
young  man  lifting  his  hands  palms  down- 
ward till  they  were  on  a  level  with  his 
face.  When  the  ceremony  was  over  and 
the  young  man  had  walked  away  with  dig- 
nity through  the  rain,  the  shop-keeper 
would  brush  with  the  sleeve  of  his  coat 
the  vapor  from  the  window  and  mutter 
strange  and  incoherent  prayers. 

Occasionally  he  would  half-question 
himself.  The  modern,  almost  reasoning, 
part  of  him,  would  ask  with  a  touch  of 
awe  where  he  learned  the  formula  that 
would  guard  against  all  crawling,  sinuous 
things.  Once  he  imagined  himself  pirou- 
etting before  a  black,  slimy  object  held  up 
at  the  end  of  a  rod,  and  afterwards  sway- 
ing his  body  back  and  forth  with  a  slow, 
rhythmic  motioD,  chanting  the  while  a 
weird  song  of  overhanging  trees  and  deep 
jungle  recesses. 

When  his  wife  came  in  she  found  him 
lying  face  downward  on  the  floor. 

During  the  sickness  that  followed,  he 


would  ask  in  his  weakest  hour  if  the  young 
man  with  the  snow-white  raiment  had  paid 
his  daily  visit.  Upon  receiving  the  usual 
answer,  he  would  breathe  deeply  and  turn 
his  face  to  the  wall. 

That  purity  of  blood,  however,  which 
comes  from  a  long  line  of  temperate  ances- 
tors, soon  pulled  the  shop-keeper  to  his 
feet  again.  There  remained  to  greet  him 
only  a  hint  of  the  rainy  season  in  the  re- 
freshing showers  which  add  to  the  beauty 
of  San  Francisco's  spring.  But  at  the  end 
of  two  weeks,  notwithstanding  the  beauti- 
ful weather,  he  had  to  confess  that  busi- 
ness was  just  as  bad  as  before.  The  boom- 
ing times,  work  for  everybody,  money  to 
buy  fresh,  new  things,  could  not  explain 
away  the  conviction  that  a  shadow  hung 
over  him.    He  was  in  despair. 

Then  he  noticed  that  the  young  man's 
eyes,  when  he  called  to  make  his  morning 
salutation,  had  something  suggesting  anx- 
iety in  them.  His  face,  too,  was,  if  any- 
thing, thinner,  perhaps  a  trifle  paler,  with 
that  grayish  pallor  peculiar  to  Orientals. 
Seeing  the  anxiety  and  the  pallor  grow 
from  day  to  day,  persuaded  the  shopkeeper 
into  the  belief  that  after  all  his  evil  genius 
was  merely  human. 

Perhaps  he  was  growing  weary  of  the 
vigil.  What  if  he  were  cut  off,  would  he 
have  energy  to  search  ? 

Following  these  questions  came  a  fever- 
ish time.  Large  packing  cases  were  carried 
into  the  store  and  filled  to  bursting  with 
the  stock  that  had  cost  many  a  weary 
round  to  back  doors  and  much  haggling 
with  servant  maids  when  the  fog  hung  low 
over  the  city.  Up  the  alley  the  trucks 
came,  a  portion  of  the  fence  was  removed, 
and  with  a  few  contemptuous  curses  from 
the  Irish  teamsters,  all  that  had  lent  dig- 
nity to  the  business  establishment  of  Mor- 
ris Stein  was  driven  away. 

Four  hours  later,  when  Hurrjee  Scatter- 
jee called  to  make  his  morning  salutation 
to  the  god  of  the  Jains,  his  eyes  were  free 
of  anxiety;  his  cheeks  were  tinged  a  deli- 
cate rose  color.  He  walked  boldly  over 
the  cobble-stones,  running  his  fingers 
caressingly  round  the  milled  edge  of  the 
gold  pieces.  At  the  curb  he  stopped  and 
mechanically  raised  his  hands  to  his  tur- 
ban-covered head.  For  an  instant  he 
seemed  like  a  man  who  has  received  a  great 
wrench.      Then  he   gathered  himself   to- 
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and  crossing  the  pavement,  tried  purpose  for  the  same  suit  in  San  Fran- 
tip'  door.  It  opened  to  his  touch  and  he  ciseo.  Still  Morris  Stein  cares  nothing. 
entered.  Alter  bending  reverentially  over  Business  is  good;  his  sagacity  has  returned. 
the  spol  where  the  figure  had  stood,  he  If  one  should  tell  him  the  great  God  of 
red  it  with  a  layer  of  gold  pieces,  the  Jains,  stolen  from  the  temple  of  Buddh 
breathed  a  prayer  and  went  forth.  Gaya  by  two  soldiers  during  the  mutiny, 

had  ever  been  in  his  possession,  he  would 
laugh  through  his  pine-needle  beard  and 
The  breezes  from  Lake  Michigan  flirt  look  incredulous.     Nor  would  it  enter  his 
with    a    \w,ither-beaten    tweed    suit    that  head  to  associate  this  god  of  a  numerous 
hangs  "ii  a  figure  in  front  of  a  store  well  Indian  sect  with  the  figure  he  had  care- 
North    Clark    street,    Chicago.      This  lessly  thrown  into  the  cellar  of  his  store 
figure  is  not  so  full  of  chest  or  thoughtful  on   Mission   street,   to    cut   down   on   his 
of  face  as  the  one  that  had  served  the  same  freight  bill. 


THE    WIND    AND    THE    FLAME 


BY    EDNA    WAHLEET 


I  am  a  flame,  and  my  love  is  the  wind — 
Wind  that  is  fashioned  of  shadoivs  and  death, 
Faith,  and  a  raging  and  song-crooning  breath. 

I  am  a  flame,  and,  my  love  is  the  wind. 

Ere  the  wind  comes, 

What  does  the  flame  know? 
Knows  what  the  rose  knows  ere  it  blooms — 
The  things  to  be  forgot.    It  looms 
But  on  its  world,  chants  unheard  runes 

Ere  the  wind  comes. 

When  the  wind  comes, 

What  does  the  flame  know  ? 
Life-fire  quivers  passion-hot, 
Gusts  with,  against,  as  chance  may  lot, 
Or  death,  life-sweet,  in  its  breath-cot — 

When  the  wind  comes. 

If  the  wind  die, 

What  should  the  flame  know? 
The  loneliness  of  exiled  wrong. 
The  uselessness  of  unsung  song, 
To  it  each  breath  were  star-days  long, 

If  the  wind  die. 

I  am  a  flame  and  my  love  is  the  wind — 

Wind  that  is  fashioned  of  shadows  and  death, 
Faxth  and  a  raging  and  song-crooning  breath. 

I  am  a  flame,  and  my  love  is  the  wind. 


THE    U.    S.    HYDROGRAPHIC    OFFICE 


BY    ARTHUR    H.    DTJTTOK 


LOUD  PEOTESTS  were  made  a 
few  months  ago  by  the  seafaring 
community  not  only  of  the 
United  States  but  of  foreign 
nations,  when  the  work  of  the  Division  of 
Marine  Meteorology  of  the  U.  S.  Hydro- 
graphic  Office  was  transferred  from  that 
office  to  the  Weather  Bureau. 

Many  thousands  of  dollars  are  expended 
annually  by  the  American  Government  in 
the  preparation  and  dissemination  of 
charts,  sailing  directions,  notices  to  mar- 
iners and  similar  publications,  designed  to 
aid  the  navigator  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  They  are  essentially  techni- 
cal, must  necessarily  be  accurate  and 
should  be  of  such  character  that  they 
will  be  of  the  greatest  practical  value. 

Should  these  thousands,  ask  the  mari- 
ners themselves,  be  controlled  and  the  pro- 
ducts be  prepared  by  landsmen  or  by 
educated  men  trained  and  experienced  in 
the  ways  of  the  sea  ?  Surprising  as  it  may 
seem,  in  spite  of  the  obvious  answer,  there 
is  a  likelihood  that  the  veriest  landsmen 
may,  within  the  near  future,  monopolize 
the  preparation  of  all  this  public  marine 
literature,  to  the  exclusion  of  practical 
mariners.  Already  the  land-serving 
branches  of  the  Government  service  have 
begun  their  inroads  upon  the  seafaring 
branches.  Hence  the  protests  of  the  mar- 
iners. As  long  as  the  Hydrographic  Of- 
fice was  conducting  the  meteorological 
data  for  the  use  of  seamen,  it  had  thou- 
sands of  voluntary  observers  among  the 
masters  and  other  officers  of  merchant  ves- 
sels of  many  nationalities,  sailing  every 
sea.  When  these  were  notified  that  hence- 
forth their  observations  were  to  be  taken 
for  the  use  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  from 
60  to  70  per  cent  of  them  ceased  observ- 
ing, stating  that  they  did  not  care  to  per- 
form this  labor  for  the  benefit  of  lands- 
men. 

It  is  now  reported  that  there  is  a  move- 


ment on  foot  to  take  more  marine  work 
away  from  the  Hydrographic  Office,  in 
fact  practically  to  abolish  it,  dividing  its 
work  between  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey and  the  Weather  Bureau.  There  is  a 
rumbling  of  discontent  at  the  prospect  al- 
ready discernible  in  the  maritime  world. 

For  many  years  the  Hydrographic  Office 
has  been  toiling  successfully  for  the  bene- 
fit not  only  of  the  navy  but  of  the  mer- 
chant marine.  It  has  supplied  charts, 
made  hydrographic  surveys,  published 
sailing  directions  and  a  great  variety  of 
nautical  literature  of  the  most  beneficial 
nature  for  the  navigator.  It  was  founded 
in  1830,  and  has  steadily  and  faithfully 
performed  its  work,  without  ostentation, 
without  advertising  itself  to  the  outside 
world.  Fully  appreciated  by  the  seamen 
who  benefit  from  its  labors,  it  has  gone 
quietly  along  fulfilling  its  mission  and 
winning  the  praise  of  all  the  technical 
judges  of  its  activities. 

It  has  had  upon  its  staff  some  of  the 
ablest  officers  in  the  navy  as  well  as  expert 
civilian  nautical  experts.  The  great 
Maury,  probably  the  best  known  hydro- 
grapher  of  the  world,  was  one  of  its  early 
workers. 

Some  idea  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  work  of  the  Hydrographic  Office  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  partial  list 
of  its  regular  activities: 

The  construction  of  navigational  charts 
of  waters  other  than  those  of  the  United 
States;  the  compilation  of  sailing  direc- 
tions from  a  mass  of  data  collected  for 
years  all  over  the  world ;  the  publication  of 
weekly  notices  to  mariners,  giving  the  lat- 
est information  of  value  to  navigators 
everywhere,  such  as  the  establishment  of 
new  lighthouses,  the  discovery  of  dangers 
to  navigation,  new  sailing  routes,  and  the 
like ;  the  publication  of  monthly  and  quar- 
terly pilot  charts  of  the  various  oceans, 
containing,  in  graphic  form,  the  direction 
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and  force  of  winds  and  currents,  best  sail- 
ing routes,  paths  of  storms,  location  of 
icebergB,  derelicts  and  other  dangers,  be- 
sides written  descriptions,  directions  or 
discussions  on  marine  matters;  the  pre- 
paration and  issue  of  azimuth  tables,  pro- 
jection tables,  and  other  technical  prints 
essential  to  navigation. 

Important  surveys  are  being  constantly 
carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hy- 
drographic Office,  the  most  notable  during 
l.i t r  years  being  those  along  the  shores  of 
Lower  California  and  Mexico,  the  West 
Coast  of  Central  America,  in  Hawaii,  at 
Guam  and  in  the  Samoan  Islands,  parts 
of  the  Philippines,  the  Venezuelan  coast 
and  the  Orinoco  river,  as  well  as  deep  sea 
soundings  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

In  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Norfolk,  Baltimore,  Savannah,  New  Or- 
leans, Galveston,  San  Francisco,  Portland 
(Ore.),  Port  Townsend,  Duluth,  Sault  St. 
Marie,  Chicago,  Cleveland  and  Buffalo, 
there  are  Branch  Hydrographic  Offices, 
where  information  on  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  navigation  is  furnished  free  to 
mariners,  by  expert  seafaring  men,  either 
naval  officers  or  nautical  experts  of  the 
civil  establishment. 

The  total  personnel  of  the  central  of- 


fice in  Washington  is  composed  of  four 
naval  officers,  one  hydrographic  engineer 
and  two  assistants,  10  nautical  experts,  2 
clerks,  one  custodian  of  archives,  6  copy- 
ists, one  compiler,  one  editor  of  the  notices 
to  mariners,  one  computer,  17  draftsmen, 
16  engravers,  6  plate  printers,  3  litho- 
graphers, one  electrotyper,  one  assistant 
messenger,  4  laborers,  7  helpers  and  8  ap- 
prentices. 

At  the  branch  offices  there  are  employed 
thirteen  naval  officers,  five  nautical  ex- 
perts, three  assistants,  two  clerks  and 
thirteen  messengers. 

The  popularity  of  the  Hydrographic 
Office  with  the  seafaring  community  has 
long  been  great,  owing  to  its  high  effi- 
ciency and  the  interest  it  has  always  taken 
in  the  cause  of  the  practical  seaman. 

In  the  coming  fight  before  Congress  for 
the  acquirement  by  two  landsmen  Govern- 
ment officers  of  the  essentially  nautical 
work  of  the  Hydrographic  Office,  there 
promises  to  be  great  activity  shown  by 
the  merchant  marine,  the  members  of 
which,  as  well  as  commercial  bodies  on 
shore,  object  strongly  to  the  transfer, 
many  of  them  declaring  that  the  transfer 
means,  more  than  anything  else,  a  wider 
field  for  Government  patronage  to  be  ex- 
ploited by  the  politicians. 


UNFULFILLED 


BY    GRACE    HELEN    BAILEY 


The  song  that  might  have  been.    Oh,  empty  nest ! 
The  sweetness  of  an  unsurrendered  kiss ; 
The  anguished  pang  for  things  we  daily  miss, 
The  furrowed  brow  unsoothed  by  tender  breast, 
Where  weary  breast  would  sink  to  perfect  rest. 
Infinitudes  of  yearning  space  which  bliss 
Of  rapturous  murmurs  never  stirred.     For  this 
Was  all  created,  just  to  dream  the  best? 

Ye  hands  that  reach  to  clasp  and  reach  in  vain ; 
Ye  kindred  souls  that  pass  and  never  meet; 
Stemmed  tides  of  love  on  lips  forever  stilled, 
Beyond  there  is  an  answer  for  your  pain, 
Nor  mock  ye  at  the  phantom  bitter  sweet. 
In  patience  pass,  ye  legions  unfulfilled. 


BAXTER'S  BEAT" 


BY    G.    EMMERSON    SEARS 


WING  WO  CHANG  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  last  least  wall 
that  barred  him  from  the 
white  man's  country.  Be- 
yond that  wall,  which,  however  intangible, 
was  so  very  really  there,  he  could  see  him- 
self in  linen  collar  and  Derby  hat,  soon 
and  serenely  to  take  on  the  subtler  realities 
which  these  material  things  implied.  Lit- 
tle Mrs.  "Wing,  who  had  been  born  on  the 
sunny  side  of  Dupont  street,  and  who  wore 
with  her  tiny  turned-up  shoes  the  quaint- 
est sky-blue  calico  white  woman's  dress, 
had  started  him  that  way,  perhaps,  and  the 
way  had  been  further  paved  by  the  fine 
ladies  who  came  down  to  his  shop  in 
Chinatown  and  cooed  over  and  paid  for  the 
extraordinary  things  he  made  out  of  col- 
ored papers,  and  the  images  and  card-cases 
he  carved  in  wood. 

On  Sundays,  indeed,  he  already  wore  the 
collar  and  hat,  and  beneath  the  zig-zag 
characters  of  the  door  of  his  shop  he  had 
painted  a  sign  in  English,  that  all  might 
read.  And  as  he  pottered  away  there,  with 
the  catchpenny  din  of  Jackson  street 
sounding  faintly  from  a  stone's  throw 
away,  he  saw  the  time  when,  like 
opulent  Sing  Lee,  he  could  have  a  house  in 
Alameda — and  only  come  down  to  dark- 
browed,  squalid  Chinatown  when  the  sun 
had  risen  high  enough  to  light  its  tortu- 
ous streets.  What  seemed  the  chance  at 
last  arrived  lightly  to  scale  that  last  least 
wall.  Wing  Wo  Chang  bit.  For  those 
who  held  the  bait  it  was  amusing.  It  was 
fun  for  those  who  looked  on.  But  it  was 
not  fun  at  all  for  Wing  Wo  Chang. 

Now,  it  happened  that  a  newspaper  with 
much  enterprise  lived  in  a  big  news-mill 
down  on  Market  street.  This  paper  was 
separated  by  a  dozen  blocks,  and,  in  effect, 
almost  as  many  centuries  of  time,  from  the 
little  slant-eyed  man  whittling  in  his  shop 
in  Chinatown.  By  nothing  in  the  plan  of 
things  was  it  decreed  that  the  paths  of  the 


two  should  cross;  that  the  roaring  news- 
mill  should  touch  hands  with  the  dingy 
cubby-hole  of  a  shop  tucked  under  the 
waistband  of  a  blackened  rookery  in  China- 
town. Never  would  the  paths  have  met 
had  not  just  such  criss-cross  joining  been 
this  Big  News  Devil's  special  mission  and 
delight.  And  then  very  propitiously  came 
to  pass  a  war  in  China. 

All  the  white  peoples  suddenly  forgot 
their  bickerings  in  the  lift  of  a  common 
wrath  against  the  dull-breathing  Colossus 
that  was  awakening  behind  the  Pacific  Sea 
— shut  off  all  their  petty  "clamor,  as  the 
last  whispers  of  their  brothers  seemed  to 
shiver  out  of  the  distance  from  behind  the 
barred  gateways  of  Peking.  For  those 
who  flourish  through  the  world's  sudden 
distresses — more  particularly  for  this  Big 
News  Devil,  this  was  a  time  of  unusual 
propitiousness  and  joy.  As  none  could 
prove  what  was  true,  none  could  dispute 
that  which  was  false.  Edition  after  edi- 
tion could  be  shuffled  out  on  the  street, 
head-lines,  rise,  dilate,  and  glow  in  ever 
brighter  scarlet,  and  none  could  say  them 
nay.  But  as  days  went  on,  with  scarce  a 
murmur  from  the  walled-up  East,  some- 
thing had  to  be  done.  Mere  shifting  of 
display  heads  lost  in  dramatic  appeal. 

Irrelevant  photographs  of  just  any  old 
pagodas  began  to  lack  in  emotional  sig- 
nificance. Presently,  one  bright  summer 
morning,  a  reporter  sauntered  down  Mar- 
ket street,  and  through  the  strident  tangle 
of  Grant  avenue.  He  turned  into  a  crooked 
little  gulch-like  alley,  and  proceeded  to  a 
shop  on  the  door  of  which  was  the  sign  of 
an  artist  and  wood-carver.  Forthwith 
converge  the  paths  of  the  Big  News  Devil 
and  Wing  Wo  Chang. 

"Good  morning,"  said  the  reporter,  eas- 
ily. His  name  was  Baxter,  a  pale  and 
pert  young  man,  who  liked  extremely  nar- 
row four-in-hand  ties  of  very  vivid  red, 
and  always  talked  as  though  he  had  been 
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there  before.  As  he  spoke,  he  nodded  in- 
cisively at  Wing  Wo  Chang,  who  sat  among 
his  bright-colored  papers,  his  sheaves  of  in- 
cense -ticks  and  painted  dragons,  with  a 
partly  finished  sandalwood  card-case  in  his 
hand.  Wing  Wo  Chang  said  nothing,  but 
Mrs.  Vi  ing,  who  was  there,  too,  all  in  her 
Bky-hlne  dress  with  her  jet-black  hair 
combed  back  so  wondrously  smooth,  smiled 
like  anybody,  murmured  very  quietly,  and 
Bhowed  her  teeth. 

"Good  morning,"  repeated  Baxter,  as  he 
found  himself  staring  at  the  little  lady. 
"Yon're  an  artist,  aren't  you?"  In  Bax- 
ter's "shop,"  all  those  whose  pencil  lines 
Btrayed  into  forms  other  than  those  pre- 
bed  by  calligraphy  were  "artists." 
"hrawee — paintee — makee  picture,"  con- 
tinued Baxter,  tranquilly,  with  the  lin- 
guistic confidence  that  he  always  felt 
whether  addressing  a  Yiddish  tailor,  an 
Italian  cafe-keeper,  or  a  Greek  push-cart 
man,  and  making  facile  motions  with  his 
right  fore-finger  on  his  left  palm. 

Mrs.  Wing  showed  her  teeth  again  and 
nodded  in  placid  delight.  Wing  "Wo 
Chang  nodded,  too.  "Speakee  Engliss," 
continued  Baxter,  "sav-pell  Awnglay — 
talk  English,  don't  you?" 

Again  Mrs.  Wing  nodded  and  smiled. 
Thereupon  Baxter,  with  calm  insistence, 
unfolded  his  scheme.  Eor  one  thing,  he 
wanted  a  drawing  of  the  walls  of  Peking — 
the  way  they  looked  from  the  outside; 
Wing  Wo  Chang  had  come  from  Hong- 
kong, had  he,  and  had  never  seen  Peking? 
Well,  he  had  seen  Chinese  towns,  at  any 
rate,  which  was  more  than  any  one  in  the 
office  could  say,  and  one  wall/  was  probably 
just  like  another. 

"You  can  fake  a  better  wall  than  our 
man  could,  anyway,"  said  Baxter,  reas- 
suring w    ''You've  seen  'em." 

Then  there  must  he  a  sketch  of  the  mis- 

iries'  ipia iter.     AVing  Wo  Chang  had 

not  seen  that  either?    No,  of  course  not; 

hut    he    remembered   the   way   his    street 

in  Eongkong,  didn't  he? 

"Draw  that,"  said  Baxter;  "that's  just 
thing." 

And  lastly,  Baxter  desired  a  nice  lively 
picture  of  a  Chinese  torturing  scene.  Wing 
Wo  Chang  hadn't  seen  any  of  that  sort  of 
tiling:  he  must  have  heard  all  about  it, 
and  Baxter  volunteered  some  cheerful  sug- 

stiona  drawn  from  a  narrative  which  he 


had  recently  read  about  what  happened  to 
a  lone  traveler  in  the  heart  of  Persia.  Lit- 
tle Mrs.  Wing  laughed  in  gayest  delight  at 
the  droll  things  the  pretty,  pale  young  man 
said,  and  Wing  Wo  Chang,  after  looking 
from  one  to  the  other  many  times,  and  an- 
swering "No"  to  many  questions  he  did 
not  at  all  understand,  said  that,  yes,  he 
could  do  that  "ally  light." 

An  hour  afterward  the  reporter  started 
back  to  Market  street,  with  a  big  sheet  of 
cardboard  under  his  arm. 

That  night  Wing  Wo  Chang  went  to  the 
news-stand  on  Dupont  street,  just  as  soon 
as  the  big  automobile  whirred  up,  and  he 
bought — what  never  in  his  life  he  had 
bought  before — a  paper  yet  damp  from 
the  press.  Tucking  it  beneath  his  loose 
coat,  he  took  it  back  to  proud  Mrs.  Wing, 
and  spread  it  out  before  her  on  the  counter 
of  the  shop.  Then,  chattering  and  cooing 
strange  exclamations,  they  peered  at  the 
drawing — "sketched  on  the  spot  by  our 
native  correspondent" — of  the  wall  where 
So-and-So  had  made  their  last  stand. 
They  could  see  even  the  brush-marks  and 
the  little  long-tailed  bird  in  the  lower  cor- 
ner, which  was  Wing  Wo  Chang's  (x) 
mark. 

It  was  a  great  stroke  for  the  imperturb- 
able Baxter,  who  had  himself  got  up  the 
scheme;  it  was  a  stroke  for  the  Big  News 
Devil,  who  beat  every  illustrated  sheet  in 
town;  and  it  seemed  indeed  a  stroke  for 
AVing  Wo  Chang,  who  now  believed  him- 
self to  be  not  only  past  the  last  least  wall, 
but  to  be  starting  gaily  down  the  prim- 
rose pathway  on  its  farther  side.  He  had 
quite  forgotten  the  questions  which  he  had 
not  understood,  and  he  did  not  read  down 
the  page  to  the  long  interview  with  one 
"Wing  AVo  Chang,  a  prominent  citizen 
of  Chinatown."  He  did  not  know  that  in 
cold  black  type  he  had  discussed  the  causes 
and  effects  of  the  war  and  the  attitude  of 
the  local  Chinatown;  nay,  even  explained 
in  vivid  detail  the  source  and  meaning  of 
the  mysterious  characters  that  each  day 
appeared  on  the  bulletin-wall  just  across 
from  the  lodge-room  on  Dupont  street. 

AVhile  the  sign-painter  slept  that  night 
two  things  happened  in  Chinatown.  In 
a  damp  sub-cellar  where  certain  of  the 
merchants  were  wont  to  gather  about  a 
bowl  of  chop-suey,  the  paper  in  which 
AAring  Wo  Chang's  "Interview"  appeared 
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was  being  gingerly  passed  from  hand  to 
hand.  They  knew  that  they  were  but  doz- 
ens among  thousands ;  that  Peking  is  very 
far  away,  and  Chinatown  very  near,  and 
that  when  people  cannot  grasp  their 
choice,  they  sometimes  choose  that  which 
they  can  grasp.  Also  it  happened,  with 
droll  yet  somewhat  tragic  coincidence, 
that  just  as  the  timorous  merchants  came 
up  from  their  cellar  to  scuffle  off  to  their 
tenement  rooms  a  gang  of  drunken  Jack- 
son street  roughs  took  it  into  their  heads 
to  bowl  up  Dupont  street,  roaring  intri- 
cate blasphemies,  and  smashing  windows 
as  they  went.  The  noise  of  them,  softened 
by  sleep,  tinkled  sweetly  through  Wing 
Wo  Chang's  dreams. 

When  he  opened  his  shop  the  next  morn- 
ing the  summer  sun  seemed  to  take  special 
delight  in  climbing  above  the  tenements 
to  shine  down  on  him  and  the  little  .slant- 
eyed  wife.  The  same  mongrel  creatures 
dozed  in  the  drinking  place  across  the  al- 
ley, the  same  ghastly  white  women  in  pink 
and  robin's-egg  blue  wrappers  scurried 
back  to  their  lairs  with  food,  and  the  same 
dull-faced  crowd  of  clerks,  waiting  at  the 
transfer  platform  for  the  City  Hall  train, 
stared  in  monotonous  disdain  into  the 
squalid  street.  But  little  cared  Wing  Wo 
Chang.  The  Big  News  Devil  had  come 
to  him  and  taken  him  by  the  hand.  His 
money  was  passed  from  behind  a  screen 
that  hung  on  the  wall  of  his  shop,  and 
the  work  of  his  hands  was  on  the  sheet. 

Scarcely  had  he  come  out  into  the  day 
when  a  tiny  blue-coated  messenger  boy 
turned  into  the  alley  and  came  to  the  shop. 
He  shuffled  in  just  as  imperturbably  as 
though  he  were  entering  a  broker's  office 
with  a  client's  order,  and  laconically  he 
handed  to  Wing  Wo  Chang  a  long  yellow 
envelope.  It  was  the  sort  of  envelope  in 
which  "Copy"  is  sent  from  substations  in- 
to the  main  newspaper  office,  and  across 
the  face  of  it,  in  heavy  black  letters,  was 
the  word  "Rush."  While  Wing  Wo  Chang 
was  laboriously  opening  it,  to  find  a  mys- 
terious unfinished  sketch  inside,  the  mes- 
senger boy  had  removed  his  cap,  and  wear- 
ily extracted  from  the  lining  of  it  a  little 
blue  telegram  envelope.  This  the  boy  also 
handed  Wing  Wo  Chang.  In  the  telegram 
which  the  Chinaman  read  slowly  and 
painfully,  but  with  the  help  of  Mrs.  Wing 
yet  said — the  Bio1  "News  Devil,  in  his  off- 


hand mountain-moving  way,  which  made 
no  more  of  talking  in  telegrams  than  of 
scratching  a  match,  ordered  him  to  come 
to  the  office — to  come  at  once. 

Down  through  the  din  of  Market  street 
he  pattered,  in  his  Derby  and  white  col- 
lar indeed,  but  forgetting,  in  his  haste,  to 
slip  off  his  felt  slippers,  with  their  thick 
white  soles.  An  elevator  snatched  him  up 
to  a  slashing,  ink-smelling,  paper-littered 
room,  where  copy-boys  were  running  and 
young  men  were  writing  as  though  beneath 
the  lash  of  the  foul  fiend.  Then  some- 
body took  him  by  the  arm  and  shunted 
him  into  a  sort  of  closet,  behind  whose 
thin  pine  partitions  the  shuttle-like  roar  of 
the  "city  room,"  was  softened  to  a  steady 
hum. 

A  man  in  his  shirt-sleeves  sat  at  a  large 
roll-top  desk.  He  looked  up  quickly  over 
the  tops  of  his  glasses,  nodded,  took  the 
Chinaman's  thin  brown  hand  in  his  in- 
cisive grasp,  and  said  quietly: 

(rWe've  got  some  more  work  for  you." 

He  took  the  yellow  envelope  from  Wing 
Wo  Chang's  hand,  and  spread  out  on  the 
desk  the  half-finished  sketch  which  it  con- 
tained.   The  sketch  looked  like  a  wall. 

"Prince  Shun  wants — to  kill — all — the 
— white — men — in — China,"  said  the  man 
in  the  shirt-sleeves,  chopping  out  his  words 
singly  so  as  to  make  them  perfectly  clear. 
"Isn't  that  so — killee  dead — cuttee  dead — 
all  white  man?" 

Wing  Wo  Chang  nodded  blankly. 

"Prince  Shun  tells  Chinaman  that — 
sends  letter  doesn't  he — letter  says — kill 
—dead?" 

"Lite  on  wall,"  said  Wing  Wo  Chang, 
showing  his  teeth. 

"Ah,  that's  the  thing!  A  message  on 
the  wall,  'Kill  all  foreigners.'  That's 
great — great  stuff. 

"Now,"  said  the  man,  taking  off  his 
glasses  and  drumming  with  his  fingers  on 
the  paper,  "we  want  a  wall — you  see — a 
wall  like  this.  Then  we  want  the  message 
painted  on  the  wall.  Not  white  man's 
words."  The  man  seized  the  pen  and 
slapped  some  zigzag  scratches  on  the  out- 
lined wall.  "Chinaman's  words  for  Prince 
Shim's  message.  Chinaman's  words  for 
— let's  see,  what  did  he  say — kill  all  for- 
eigners? No,  no.  'Kill  the  foreign  white 
devils' — that's  it — Kill  the  foreign  white 
devils !" 
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It  was  by  such  ingenious  inductive 
methods  that  this  particular  Big  News 
Devi]  evolved  many  of  its  most  picturesque 
hits  of  news.  Giving  him  paper,  a  brush, 
and  water-colors,  they  smiled  on  bim  as 
though  he  was  a  mandarin,  and  left  him  at 
his  work.  Wing  Wo  Chang  knew  not  in 
the  least  what  it  was  all  about  except  that 
he  was  to  paint  on  a  pictured  wall  some- 
thing in  Chinese  about  killing  the  white 
devils.  With  the  strange  roar  sounding  in 
his  ears,  he  painted  on — rapidly,  ner- 
vously, and  regardless  of  what  was  to 
come.  Chinatown  was  ages  and  leagues 
behind  him,  and  he  worked  even  as  a  boy 
works  for  the  bully  who  is  his  hero.  ' 

It  was  nearly  noon  when  he  pattered 
back  through  Market  street,  and  under  his 
blouse  was  money  from  the  Big  News  Devil 
that  seemed  to  put  him  for  the  moment 
beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.  He  walked 
two  blocks  out  of  his  way  to  a  plate-glass 
window,  and  bought  a  big  box  of  French 
bonbons  for  Mrs.  Wing,  and  for  himself 
three  of  the  white  man's  cigars. 

Hugging  his  secret  tight,  he  went  out 
of  his  way  to  pass  the  big  merchants'  shops 
in  Dupont  street,  and  thence  round  into 
Jackson.  It  seemed  like  looking  back 
mockingly  from  the  farther  side  of  the 
last  least  wall,  and,  as  far  as  a  mere  China- 
man could,  he  regarded  his  brothers  with 
quizzical  playfulness.  The  little  round, 
flat-faced  children  were  playing  in  the  lat- 
ticed balconies  above  him,  as  usual,  the 
sign-boards  with  the  scarlet  streamers  at 
the  top  were  swinging  in  front  of  the 
shops  as  they  always  swing,  and  those  who 
knew  him  nodded  in  their  silent,  indefinite 
way;  for,  if  a  volcano  was  brewing  beneath 
its  streets,  the  surface  of  Chinatown  must 
not  show  a  riffle. 

Presently  he  was  sitting  in  the  shop 
with  Mrs.  Wing,  counting  out  before  her 
awe-struck  eyes — so  wide  opened  that  they 
were  nearly  round  now — the  money  he  had 
received,  and  chattering  of  the  magic  of 
the  Big  News  Devil  down  on  Market  street. 
All  that  afternoon,  gyrated  by  in  a  strange 
between-the-world's  whirl,  with  the  con- 
-'  i-iusness  ever  not  in  their  minds  that 
even  as  they  waited,  Wing  Wo  Chang's 
drawings  "were  being  stamped  on  the  myr- 
iad pages  that  were  to  whizz  out  towards 
nightfall  to  the  ends  of  the  land  like  so 
homing  pigeons. 


When,  finally,  the  crowded  up-town 
trains  began  to  creep  across  the  junction 
at  Kearny  street,  when  the  lights  flashed 
out  along  Jackson  street,  and  the  pianos 
began  to  beat  out  from  the  red-light  hall- 
ways, the  paper  did  come.  The  news- 
wagons  piled  with  it  darted  up-town;  it 
was  thrust  into  people's  hands  at  the  sta- 
tions and  the  ferries  and  the  corners,  and 
up  and  down  the  quiet  cross-town  streets 
newsboys  were  running  and  shrieking  out 
the  sinister  threat  of  the  Chinese  prince. 
The  glaring  sheets  showered  into  Dupont 
and  Jackson  streets,  for  the  Big  News 
Devil  had  to-day  a  "Special  column  for  our 
Chinese  readers."  They  were  thrown 
through  the  open  shop-doors  and  down  into 
basement  restaurants;  slapped  on  count- 
ing-room desks,  and  carried  up  into  musty, 
drowsy  chambers  where  they  mixed  with 
the  cloying  smell  of  opium-smoke  and  in- 
cense their  smell  of  printers'  ink.  As 
narrow  eyes  narrowed  still  more  over  the 
greasy  pages,  they  saw  no  white  man's 
type,  but  words  they  only  too  well  could 
read.  And  as  they  stared  with  the  fear 
of  the  whites  growing  upon  them,  they 
saw  what  they  knew  was  at  that  moment 
in  every  eye  in  town,  what  they  felt  they 
would  be  held  accountable  for  as  men  of 
the  yellow  race — the  mocking  scarlet 
characters  saying,  "Kill  the  foreign  dev- 
ils !"  A  whisper  went  through  Chinatown. 
It  lusted  for  Wing  Wo  Chang. 

The  sign-painter  had,  meanwhile,  im- 
perturbably  watched  two  long  cigars  fade 
into  smoke,  and  the  contents  of  the  candy 
box  diminish  before  the  nibbling,  not- 
quite-certain  attacks  of  cooing  little  Mrs. 
Wing.  When  the  smoke  hung  blue  about 
them,  and  the  unaccustomed  smell  of  to- 
bacco had  nearly  drowned  out  the  musky 
odor  of  the  tiny  shop,  Wing  Wo  Chang  got 
out  his  brushes.  His  head  was  whirling 
just  a  little  now.  Dizzily  he  saw  long  vis- 
tas of  triumphs  that  he  would  share  with 
the  Big  News  Devil. 

Thinking  fast  to  shape  his  ideas  into 
definite  form,  he  began  tentatively  to 
sketch. 

He  saw  more  clearly  as  he  drew.  From 
the  warning  on  the  wall  he  passed  to  other 
warnings.  The  caressing  brush  splattered 
softly  on  to  stranger  and  more  strange 
signs  of  crueler  ends. 

With  just  a  glint  of  exultation  he  sur- 
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veyed  the  black,  uncanny  splashes.  He 
could  not  quite  repress  a  silent,  leering 
Mongolian  joy  as  he  thought  that  he  had 
brought  the  Big  News  Devil  to  his  feet 
by  forcing  him  to  throw  the  fatal  decree 
into  the  very  teeth  of  those  whose  brothers 
it  condemned  to  death. 

The  alley  became  quite  still,  except  for 
the  whispering  tread  of  some  felt-footed 
yellow  man  or  the  distant  periodical  wait 
of  the  brakes  on  the  cars.  And  still  the 
facile  brush  drew  its  sinister  trail  across 
sheet  after  sheet. 

All  at  once  the  little  wife  gave  a  quick, 
twittering  cry,  and  closing  to  him,  hid  her 
head  beneath  his  arm,  trembling.  AVing 
"Wo  Chang  looked  up,  stared  round  him, 
dazzled  by  lamplight,  until  he  met,  glit- 
tering through  the  dim  glow  of-  the  room, 
eyes — above  gaunt  cheek  bones  pressed 
tight  against  the  iron  rods  that  barred  the 
shop-window,  and  the  grinning,  black- 
gummed  mouths  of  those  who  watched, 
peering,  jeering,  waiting  for  him  there. 

Wing  Wo  Chang  jumped  up,  leaped  for- 
ward, as  though  he  were  in  very  truth  him- 
self a  "white  devil,"  with  one  arm 
stretched  back  to  cover  his  wife,  and  the 
other  gripping  the  fragile  brush  as  though 
it  were  a  club.  A  snarl  gnashed  out  from 
the  yellow  mob,  and  as  he  took  a  step  to 
meet  it,  they  sprang  from  the  window 
to  the  door,  which  opened  at  the  corner  of 
the  shop,  and  fell  on  it  just  as  Wing  Wo 
Chang,  diving  forward,  threw  in  the  bolt. 

A  louder  snarl  rasped  from  them.  They 
beat  the  window  with  the  crumpled  pages 
of  a  black-and-scarlet  newspaper.  A  bam- 
boo pole,  thick  as  a  club,  crashed  through 
the  glass,  and  clattered  at  Wing  Wo's  feet. 
As  the  alley  dinned  with  their  cries,  a 
deeper  and  hoarser  yell  echoed  from  the 
other  side  of  the  rookeries,  but  in  the  mo- 
ment, none  thought  of  that.  Wing  Wo 
Chang's  gaze  scurried  out  the  shop  in  rat- 
like desperation,  a  sputter  of  blind  phrases 
came  from  him,  and  the  wife  shrank  up 
the  dark  stairway,  pressing  her  hands  to 
her  round  little  face.  Even  as  she  did  so, 
two  bloused  figures,  which  had  entered 
through  one  of  the  criss-crossed  upper 
passages,  brushed  past  her  and  grip) nil 
the  painter  from  behind.  Wire-like  fin- 
closed  around  his  throat,  as  a  Chinaman 
or  Malay  knows  how  to  close  them,  and 
he  fell  back,  clutching  wildly. 


Again  the  alley  sizzled  with  hisses  and 
jeers,  and  the  crowd  closed  in  with  a  smash 
on  the  bolted  door.  While  they  battered, 
it  from  without,  and  the  two  creatures  on 
the  floor  pinned  their  victim  down  and 
held  him  still,  the  yell  that  had  echoed 
once  before  burst  out  loud  and  near,  and 
round  the  corner  a  tousled  mob  of  whites, 
roaring  in  joyous  drink-engendered  fury, 
charged  into  the  alley,  hurling  bricks  and 
cans  and  swinging  clubs  and  broomsticks 
as  they  came. 

"Kill  'em  !  Kill  'em !  Down  with  the 
Chinks !"  they  yelled. 

The  "River  Gang''  had  again  broken  in- 
to Chinatown.  The  two  silent  things  on 
the  floor  vanished  like  rats.  The  yellow 
gang  scuttled  up  the  alley,  and  as  the 
little  wife  lifted  her  husband's  head  into 
her  lap  a  lone  policeman  lumbered  past 
and  disappeared  beneath  the  gas  lamp  at 
the  bend,  rapping  his  night-stick  as  he 
ran.  Then  the  sound  grumbled  down  and 
down,  and  finally,  as  Wing  Wo  Chang 
gasped  and  struggled  up,  it  died  out  to 
nothing. 

The  sound  had  gone,  indeed,  but  as  the 
two  clung  to  each  other,  listening  there  in 
the  dark  hallway,  the  silence  that  followed 
was  far  more  fearful.  Every  creak  was  a 
thing  to  shrink  from ;  whispers  seemed  to 
buzz  with  every  breath  that  passed  their 
lips,  and  long  fingers  to  work  hungrily  in 
every  shadow.  The  two  knew  now  that 
it  was  not  merely  the  quarter's  fear  they 
had  to  dread ;  it  was  the  malevolent  hate 
of  those  who  hunt  down  him  who  has  be- 
trayed them.  They  knew,  too,  that  China- 
town is  a  strange  place,  and  things  hap- 
pen there  at  other  times  than  in  open  day- 
light and  when  the  stillness  is  not  broken. 

There  was  just  one  place  to  go.  Slink- 
ing down  the  alley  in  the  black  shadow  of 
the  wall,  they  gained  the  open  square. 
I'npont  street  lights  were  burning  bright 
to  the  north,  and  stretching  southward  to 
Market  street,  the  deserted  track  with  a 
belated  train  in  the  distance  was  as  cheer- 
ing as  a  bit  of  day. 

Wing  Wo  Chang  knew  not  at  all  that 
a  "beat"  lasts  but  a  few  minutes,  and  that 
it  is  a  very  big  thing  indeed  which  is 
worth  "featuring^'  through  more  than  one 
rising  and  setting  sun.  He  didn't  know 
that  in  these  affairs  the  other  fellow  al- 
ways pays.  And  so,  in  the  faith  of  very 
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little  children — just  as  though  he  were  a 
lady  bicyclist  who  had  ridden  impossible 
distances  on  a  diet  of  soap  tablets,  or  a 
foolish  little  English  duke  who  lived  to  see 
in  type  the  name  of  the  son  of  a  hundred 
earls — he  and  Mrs.  Wing  pattered  down 
past  the  dimly-lighted  pawn-shops  and 
bar-rooms  of  the  upper  row  to  where,  at 
the  end  of  it,  the  lights  of  the  Big  News 
Devil  were  flashing  out  on  the  night. 

Only  a  moment — only  a  copy-boy — 
were  needed  to  open  their  eyes.  Presently 
they  were  again  in  the  street,  brushed  there 
like  the  bedraggled  sheets,  which,  hun- 
grily snatched  at  sun-down,  lay  now  in  the 
gutter,  squeezed  of  their  life,  and  dead. 
Even  as  they  stood  there,  stranded,  the 
great  presses  far  up  in  the  building  began 
their  solemn  rumbling,  as,  seriously  and 
not  without  to-morrow,  would  be  news.  A 
squad  of  "White  Wings"  showed  out  in 
the  dark  as  they  slowly  pushed  their 
broom?  up  Market  street.  The  dead  papers 
had,  at  last,  some  one  to  sweep  them  from 
the  street  and  carry  them  away. 


The  morning  sun  smiled  over  China- 
town and  laughed  gaily  down  into  its 
crookedest  alley.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
alley,  under  the  rickety  waistband  of  a 
rookery,  it  lighted  a  shop-door  on  which 
hung  an  oddly-painted  sign.  The  sign 
read  as  it  had  always  read,  but  the  door 
on  which  it  hung  was  closed  and  locked, 
and  the  curtained  windows  of  the  shop 
stared  out  like  sightless  eyes.  While  the 
sunlight  jested  with  the  silent  shop,  a  pale 
and  rather  pert  young  man  sat  beneath  a 
drop-lamp  in  a  steamy,  dinning  news-mill 
down  on  Market  street,  luxuriously  writ- 
ing a  long  and  vivid  explanation — from 
the  inside  point  of  view — of  what  the 
credulous  morning  papers  had  called  a 
race  war  in  Chinatown.  And  while  he 
wrote,  two  little  people,  whose  world  had 
slipped  from  beneath  them,  who  cowered 
when  their  train  swept  into  a  station  and 
cringed  when  the  newsboys  thrust  out 
their  papers,  were  curled  up  close  together 
in  a  wooden  seat  of  a  second-class  coach 
of  that  night's  Atlantic  Express. 


A   PLEADING 


BY    C.    LEROY    CHILDS 


I  cannot  plan,  this  day  divine, 
For  any  pleasure  to  resign 
My  lonely  life.    I  did  design 
To  try  with  nicotine  and  wine, 
But  visioning  smoke  and  fruit  of  vine 
Would  trace  with  all  too  faithful  line 
Thy  face.    I'd  strive  thine  arms  to  twine 
Around  my  neck.    Then  hands  not  thine 
Would  grip  my  throat,  and  saturnine 
The  fate  I  have  not  dared,  sanguine, 
Would  mock.    I'll  risk  my  hopes.    Decline, 
Thou  mak'st  a  worthless  thing  supine: 
Accept,  thy  love  my  love'd  refine 
And  fit  me  wholly  for  thy  shrine. 
I  simply  ask,  0  sweetheart  mine, 
That  thou  wilt  be  my  valentine. 


THE    PUNISHMENT    OF    PI-ZI'S    PEOPLE 

A    Proem    to    tbe    Procurement    of  the    Chiefs    Photograph 
BY     FRED    A.     HUNT    ( Wah-see-tehe-Pe-te-che-lah) 


THROUGHOUT  all  narrations  of 
Indian  turbulence  in  the  period 
between  1870  and  1882,  one 
name  is  especially  prominent, 
that  of  "Pi-zi,"  or  Gall,  who  was  born  on 
Moreau  River,  South  Dakota,  in  1840,  the 
son  of  a  poor  widow.  He  speedily  evinced 
the  militant  qualities  that  subsequently 
distinguished  him,  and,  manifesting  the 
necessary  stoicism  and  indifference  to 
acute  pain  at  the  Sun  Dance,  became  a 
warrior  of  renown;  the  principal  and 
most  effectual  manifestation  of  such  pro- 
pensities probably  being  the  Little  Big 
Horn  engagement  of  June  25,  1876, 
where  Lieutenant-Colonel  George  A.  Cus- 
ter and  his  battalion  of  the  Seventh  U. 
S.  Cavalry  met  their  Waterloo  and  exter- 
mination. Pi-zi  became  a  chief  of  the 
Hunk-papa  (Uncapapa)  Teton  Sioux,  of 
which  sodality  the  celebrated  Sitting  Bull 
was  chief.  It  has  become  the  custom  to 
ridicule  Sitting  Bull's  chieftaincy  and 
prowess,  and  to  stigmatize  him  as  merely 
a  medicine  man  (wakan  witshasha),  and 
ineffective  orator,  and  to  ascribe  to  Pretty 
Bear  (Ma-to-was-te)  the  faculty  of  hav- 
ing been  chief  in  council — an  honor  per- 
haps justly  merited — but  Sitting  Bull 
(Ta-tan-ka-j-yo-tan-ka)  was  both  a  war- 
rior and  a  councilor  of  worth,  although  in 
council  with  the  whites  his  incognito  was 
strictly  preserved,  and  the  interpreter 
from  time  to  time  interjecting:  "Sitting 
Bull  says,"  etc.,  quite  often  some  little 
time  after  he  had  made  the  remark.  Gall 
was  an  impassioned  orator,  and  had  mili- 
tary genius  of  a  high  order,  as  well  as  the 
strategic  and  direct  qualities  of  leader- 
ship in  battle  that  were  possibly  not  so 
highly  developed  in  Sitting  Bull.  But,  to 
use  the  argot  of  the  day,  Sitting  Bull  was 
no  slouch. 

About  1877,  Gall  accompanied  Sitting 
Bull  to  Canada    (just  like  any  defaulter 


of  the  earlier  period)  whence  the  Red 
Men  would  descend  like  the  Assyrian  wolf 
on  the  fold  and  devastate  the  settlements 
and  harass  the  troops.  In  1880  he  and 
Crow  Chief,  or  Crow  King — there  is  no 
word  in  Sioux  descriptive  of  King,  only 
chief,  like  the  Latin  primus  inter  pares — 
left  the  Sitting  Bull  outfit,  and,  in  leav- 
ing, took  most  of  the  Uncapapas  with 
them. 

In  September,  1880,  a  well  known  scout 
named  Allison  went  from  Fort  Buford 
and  held  several  pow-wows  with  various 
chiefs  (Sitting  Bull  among  them),  and 
held  out  inducements  for  them  to  surren- 
der. Large  numbers  of  them  assembled 
at  the  Poplar  River  Agency;  at  first  seem- 
ing peaceable  and  friendly,  but  as  their 
numbers  augmented,  they  became  turbu- 
lent and  arrogant,  and  then  threatening 
toward  the  garrison  at  Camp  Poplar  River 
comprising  two  small  companies  of  the 
Seventh  Infantry  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Ogden  B.  Read,  of  that  regiment. 

Some  fifty  miles  northwest  of  the  camp 
was  Sitting  Bull's  contingent.  Near  Fort 
Buford  was  Crow  King  (Okh-kukh-eve- 
yun-e)  with  his  solidarity,  he  having  made 
overtures  for  surrender  to  Maj.  David  H. 
Brotherton,  Seventh  Infantry,  command- 
ing that  post.  To  preclude  this  capitula- 
tion, Sitting  Bull  ( Ta-kan-ka-i-yo-tan- 
ka)  sent  word  to  the  One-papas  ("those 
who  camp  by  themselves")  under  Gall  to 
make  an  offensive  movement  against  Pop- 
lar Creek,  and  with  this  force,  Black  Cat- 
fish (Mokhe-tao-okh-e-o-vom),  with  his 
band  of  Yanctonnais  Sioux  at  Poplar 
Creek,  would  co-operate.  Discerning  hos- 
tile preparations,  Captain  Read  sent  for 
assistance.  Thirty  picked  men  from  Com- 
panies A,  B  and  E,  Seventh  Infantry,  un- 
der First  Lieutenant  Charles  A.  Booth, 
Seventh  Infantry,  were  sent  at  the  end  of 
November;  on  December  15,  1880,  Major 
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Guido  Ilges,  Fifth  [nfantry  (formerly  of 
the  Seventh  [nfantry)  with  five  companies 
of  his  regimenl  (numbering  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty  officers  and  men) 
mounted  upon  captured  Indian  ponies,  left 
Fori  Keogh  and  marched  nearly  two  hun- 


bitterly  cold  weather.  Captain  Thomas 
B.  Dewees  with  his  troop  (A)  of  the  Sec- 
ond Cavalry,  also  arrived  from  Keogh,  and 
Captain  James  M.  Bell's  troop  (F)  of  the 
Seventh  Cavalry,  came  from  Buford. 
This  little   force   comprised  the  garrison 


Major  J.  M.  Partello,  25th  U.  S.  Infantry. 


dred  miles  through  the  deep  snow,  the 
while  the  thermometer  was  oscillating 
from  ten  to  thirty-five  degrees  below  zero 
and  sun-dogs  continuously  signaling  the 


at  Camp  Poplar  Eiver  on  Christmas  eve, 
1880,  at  which  date  Major  Ilges'  force  ar- 
rived there.  (It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that 
no  picture  can  be  found  representing  this 
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brave  ancl  capable  soldier  and  gallant  com- 
mander.) 

On  arriving  at  Poplar  Creek,  Major  II- 
ges  made  arrangements,  through  his  inter- 
preters, to  have  a  council  with  the  Indians, 


'  to  be  performed  by  him  and  his  force.  At- 
kinson, after  handing  the  Major  the  des- 
patches, rapped  his  gloved  hand  on  the 
wooden  table,  and  it  sounded  a3  wooden  as 
the  object  struck.     "Frozen !"  tersely  re- 


David  F.  Barry,  known  among  the  Indians  as  "The  Little 
Shadow-Catcher"  (Hit-tin  ohh-hah-lit  mah-tah  some  un-hi-hin.) 


and  pending  its  holding,  received  a  des- 
patch by  Courier  Atkinson  containing  ex- 
plicit directions  as  to  the  duties  anticipated 


marked  the  courier.  He  then  rapped  on 
the  table  with  his  left  gloved  hand,  and 
the   same   dull,     non-resonant,     cloddish 


Sioux  Chief  Pi-zi  (Gall.)     Taken  very  shortly  alter  his 
surrender  to  Major  Ilges  Copyright  by  D.  F.  Barry. 
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sound  resulted.  "Frozen !"  again  was  his 
comment,  and  all  his  complaint.  His 
hands  were  so  badly  frozen  that  amputa- 
tion was  necessary,  and  performed;  blood 
poisoning  supervened,  and  another  little 


pow-wow,  Gall  made  arrangements  that 
twelve  of  his  warriors  should  meet  twelve 
of  the  soldiers,  but  also  intimated  his 
doubt  as  to  any  efficacy  coming  out  of  the 
council  and  later  notifying  Mr.  Hender- 


David  F.  Barry. 


"Rain-in-fke-Fa 

Copyright  by  D.   F.   Barry. 


hillock  on  the  bleak  hillside  ensued; 
mounds  whereon  civilization  stepped  in 
its  conquests  of  the  frontier. 

Pursuant  to  Major  Ilges*  desire   for  a 


son,  tbe  post  trader,  and  his  employees  to 
leave  the  post  as  he  liked  them,  and  did 
not  want  to  see  them  killed,  as  the  troops 
would  infallibly  be  whipped. 
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Camp  Poplar  River  was  situated  on 
bench  land  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mis- 
souri ;  the  Indian  camp  was  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river,  and  the  council  was 
to  be  held  in  an  old,  long,  hewn-log  build- 
ing— that  had  formerly  been  a  warehouse 
of  the  Hudson  Bay     Company — without 


shortly  afterward  opposed  by  twelve  chiefs 
and  orators,  among  them  being  Crow  King, 
Black  Catfish,  Medicine  Bear  (Ma-to-ka- 
wa-kan),  Low  Dog  (Ho-tam-tsik-e-hase), 
Iron  Dog  (Shunka-ma-za),  one  of  the 
most  implacable  and  treacherous  of  In- 
dians,    Little     Wolf     ( Shun-to-yan-chin- 


■r 
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windows  or  doors,  that  lay  adjacent  to  the 
Missouri  and  below  the  benchland.  Thither 
on  December  31,  1880,  ten  of  the  officers 
with  Scout  Allison,  and  half-breed  Inter- 
preter Joe  Culbertson,  repaired. 

They  sat  in  a  semi-circle  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  pseudo-council  chamber,  being 


stin),  Antelope  Shirt  (Wo-ki  ist-sa), 
Bear's  Hat  (Nokh-ko-wokh-kah),  Black 
Horn  (He-sha-pa),  and  Black  Bull  (Ta- 
tan-ka-sha-pa. )  Of  these  choice  spirits 
Crow  King  was  the  principal  spokesman, 
and  quite  a  virulent  one.  Making  par- 
ticularly vehement  gestures  during  an  es- 
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pecially  vicious  declamation,  a  large 
bowie-knife  was  thrown  on  the  floor  from 
its  concealment  amid  his  robe — despite 
the  proviso  that  all  participants  at  the 
council  were  to  be  unarmed.  Major  Ilges 
never  "batted  an  eye,"  but  calmly  re- 
marked, "You've  dropped  a  cracker !"  and 
Crow  King,  somewhat  shamefacedly  re- 
placed the  weapon  in  his  garments. 

After  the  colloquy  had  proceeded  for 
some  little  time,  Gall  came  into  the  ware- 
house, and  lying  at  length  on  one  of  the 
cross  beams,  grunted  his  approval  of  bel- 
ligerent statements  and  his  disapproval 
of  amicable  ones.  Shortly  after  his  entry, 
Sioux  casually  lounged  into  the  building 
until  there  was  a  large  number  there,  and 
some  of  the  white  participants  in  the 
council  felt  some  qualms  as  to  the  proba- 
bility of  their  leaving  the  chamber  with  as 
much  vitality  as  they  had  when  they  en- 
tered it.  But  there  was  no  emeute,  al- 
though the  Indians  utterly  negatived  (in 
a  diplomatic  way)  any  proposal  looking  to 
their  surrender. 

Upon  leaving  the  warehouse,  the  reason 
for  the  peaceful  termination  of  the  coun- 
cil was  apparent,  for  on  the  exterior  of 
the  building  were  some  sixty  soldiers  fully 
armed.  Captain  Samuel  Ovenshine,  Fifth 
Infantry  (now  Brigadier-General,  U.  S. 
Army,  retired),  upon  noticing  the  Indian 
increment  to  the  council — they  having 
nonchalantly  crossed  the  Missouri  on  the 
ice  from  their  camp  nearly  opposite — ■ 
would  signal  to  the  soldiers'  camp  on  the 
hill,  and  they  would  as  nonchalantly  stroll 
down  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
warehouse  in  numbers  to  counteract  the 
uninvited  accession  of  the  Indians.  Hence 
to  "Black  Sam's"  (Captain  Ovenshine's 
sobriquet  among  the  soldiers)  prescience 
the  pacific  termination  of  the  meeting  is 
certainly  due. 

The  Indians  remaining  recalcitrant,  on 
January  2d,  at  11  a.  m.,  Captain  Eead 
was  ordered  to  advance  against  them  with 
his  company  (F,  Eleventh  Infantry)  and 
detachments  of  Companies  A,  B  and  E, 
Seventh  Infantry,  and  a  few  scouts,  under 
the  immediate  command  of  First  Lieu- 
tenant Charles  A.  Booth  (now  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Seventh  Infantry,  and  to  whom 
the  author  is  indebted  for  vital  particulars 
of  this  engagement)  and  to  proceed  and 
take  position  some  three  miles  below  the 


army  camp.  This  detachment  had  as  its 
ordnance  a  three-inch  muzzle-loading  rifle 
gun,  a  Rodman.  During  the  engagement, 
which  took  place  later  in  the  day,  one 
shot  was  fired  with  this  weapon,  when  it 
was  returned  across  the  river  and  placed 
with  the  main  command.  Captain  Read 
took  up  position  near  the  camp  of  Gall  and 


Lieut.-Col.  C.  A.  Booth,  7th  U.  S.  Infantry 
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waited  for  the  main  body  of  troops  to  ar- 
rive, but  as  it  did  not  appear,  Captain 
Bead  deployed  bis  men  and  moved  across 
to  the  south  bank,  which  was  found  too 
steep  to  climb.  There  the  command  waited 


and  the  Indians  came  out  of  the  cover,  but 
on  being  engaged  by  Captain  Bead's  de- 
tachment, returned  thereto;  shortly  after 
which  some  soldiers  of  Ilges'  command 
came  into  view  from  the  south  end  of  the 


Crow  King  (Okh-kukh-e  Ve-yun-e.) 

Copyright  by  D.  F.   Barry. 


until  the  report  of  a  Hotchkiss  gun  and 
the  cracking  of  rifles  on  the  farther 
(southern)  side  of  the  woods  announced 
the  commencement  of  active     hostilities, 


woods  and  the  commands  concentrated. 
With  Captain  Read's  detachment  was  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant  Robert  J.  C.  Irvine, 
Eleventh  Infantry,  now  Lieutenant-Colo- 
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nel  U.  S.  Army  (retired),  who,  with  Lieu- 
tenant Booth,  was  especially  commended 
for  meritorious  conduct. 

Major  Ilges'  command  started  for  the 
fray  at  12  m.  and  comprehended :  Com- 
pany A,  Second  Lieutenant  Edward  S. 
Avis ;  Company  B,  First  Lieutenant  Thos. 
W.  Woodruff  (since  died  in  Cuba),  and 
Second  Lieutenant  Joseph  M.  T.  Partello 
(now  Major,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry)  ; 
Company  C,  First  Lieutenant  Charles  E. 
Hargous  (since  deceased),  and  Second 
Lieutenant  Charles  A.  Churchill  (dead)  ; 
Company  F,  Captain  Simon  Snyder  (now 
Brigadier-General,  U.  S.  Army,  retired)  ; 


ing  column,  Second  Lieutenant  Henry  0. 
S.  Heistand,  Eleventh  Infantry,  was  the 
A.  A.  Q.  M.  and  A.  C.  S.  Colonel  Heis- 
tand is  now  in  the  Adjutant-General's  de- 
partment at  Governor's  Island,  N.  Y. 
Hence  Lieutenant  Partello  and  Heistand 
were  the  only  staff  officers  with  the  outfit. 
Persistent  and  animated  fighting  was 
the  scope  of  all  the  force  engaged;  twelve 
commissioned  officers,  two  hundred  and 
seventy-two  enlisted  men,  nineteen  Indian 
scouts  and  volunteers,  and  three  civilian 
volunteers.  Attack  after  attack  was  made 
upon  the  Indians,  the  first  to  be  encoun- 
tered was  the  camp  of  the  Minneconjous 


The  cantonment  at  Poplar  River,  with  the  agency  in 
sketch  made  by  II.  0.  S.  Heistand,  U.  S.  Army. 


background.     From 


Captain  Samuel  Ovenshine,  all  of  the 
Fifth  Infantry;  Captain  James  M.  Bell 
and  Second  Lieutenant  Herbert  J.  Slocum 
(now  Major  Second  Cavalry),  Troop. F, 
Seventh  Cavalry;  Scout  Joe  Culbertson; 
Six  Indian  scouts  from  Fort  Keogh;  ten 
of  the  Agency  Indian  Police ;  three  Yanc- 
tonnais  Volunteers,  and  three  citizen  vol- 
unteers, Joseph  S.  Culbertson,  Charles  S. 
Diehl  and  Sedgwick  ("Squid")  Eice,  now 
Captain  Third  Cavalry.  Lieutenant  Par- 
tello was  adjutant  of  the  command,  while 
First  Lieutenant  Charles  F.  Roe  ("Daddy 
Roe"')  Eleventh  Infantry  had  command 
of  the  post  during  the  absence  of  the  fight- 


( "those  who  plant  by  the  water")  of 
thirty-two  lodges;  who  speedily  surren- 
dered. Then  Gall's  camp  was  engaged, 
and  these  Indians  would  fight,  disperse 
and  re-form  in  the  timber,  time  and  time 
again.  Here  the  Rodman  gun  came  into 
play  and  sent  shot  and  shell  into  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  camp,  to  the  imminent  danger 
of  the  troops,  until  Captain  Ovenshine  had 
its  activity  relinquished  lest  more  dam- 
age ensue  to  the  military  than  to  their 
antagonists.  The  continued  and  gallant 
attacks  of  the  soldiers,  however,  bore  fruit 
and  the  Indians  became  hemmed  in  in  the 
timber  when  Major  Ilges  told  the  inter- 
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preter  to  demand  their  surrender  "or  be 
blown  out  of  the  bushes."  Thereupon 
Chief  Gall,  Crow  King  and  Low  Dog  came 
to  the  troops  and  surrendered,  saying  that 
their  people  were  starving  and  freezing. 


whereof  was  destroyed. 

Eight  Indians  were  killed  (one  squaw 
inadvertently)  while  sixty  irreconcilables 
fled  to  other  hostile  camps.  That  a  num- 
ber of  the  hostiles  were  willing  to  sur- 


Low  Dog.     An  Indian  celebrated  for  his  cruelty,  crafty  and 
bloodth irsty  character. 

Copyright  by  D.   P.   Barry. 


The  surrender  was  received  by  Major  II- 
ges  of  some  three  hundred  Indians,  two 
hundred  ponies,  sixty-nine  guns  and  pis- 
tols and  the  camp  equipage,   a  quantity 


render  is  not  marvelous;  their  impover- 
ished condition,  the  manifest  impractica- 
bility of  continuing  the  warfare,  and  the- 
intensity   of   the   cold    (the   thermometer- 
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registered  45  degrees  below  zero  and  oc- 
casionally 50  degrees  below),  all  combined 
to  make  quiescence  beside  a  fire  a  desider- 
atum. On  January  9th,  twenty  additional 
Indians  were  captured,  and  on  January 
29th   sixty-four   Indians,   with   five  guns 


ammunition  would  be  cached,  just  enough 
being  retained  to  be  given  up  to  "save  the 
face"  of  the  yielding  parties.  In  the 
fearful  weather  which  prevailed  for  sev- 
eral days  during  these  severe  hostilities 
many  soldiers  were  badly  frozen,  but  no 


Robert  J.  C.  Irvine,  Lieutenant-Colonel  U.  8.  Army  (retired) 
as  Adjutant  11th  U.  8.  Infantry.  Colonel  Irvine  was  Second 
Lieutenant  11th  Infantry  at  the  time  of  the  Gall  difficulty. 


and  thirteen  ponies  surrendered  to  Major 
Ilges.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is 
a  great  discrepancy  in  the  number  of 
guns  and  warriors;  always  before  a  sur- 
render  the  best  guns   and   quantities   of 


casualities  occurred  to  them  in  the  war- 
fare. 

Among  those  who  capitulated  was  a  son 
of  Sitting  Bull  named  Louis- who-hides- 
under-the-snow,  one  of  twins.    In  a  fervor 
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of  filial  affection  he  offered  to  take  the 
troops  to  Sitting  Bull's  camp  for  $30  (not 
the  first  time  that  thirty  pieces  of  silver 
has  figured  in  a  betrayal),  and  afterward 


was  not  in  the  camp ;  if  he  were  anything 
like  his  brother  he  was  a  peach  of  emerald 
hue. 

Gall   speedily   became   a   favorite  with 
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Golonel  Henry  0.  8.  Heistand,  Adjutant-General's  Depart- 
ment, U.  8.  Army. 
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•did  lead  them  to  a  former  camp  of  the  the  officers,  one  especially,  Lieutenant  J. 
old  hostile  on  Milk  River,  but  Sitting  M.  T.  Partello,  becoming  quite  intimate 
Bull  was  gone.    The  other  moiety  of  Louis     with  him.     (To  this  officer  the  writer  is 
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indebted  for  many  facts  elaborated  in  this 
article.  Major  Partello,  by  the  way,  is  the 
crack  rifle  shot  of  the  army.) 

Gall  developed  quite  a  taste  for  piano 
music  and  Mendelssohn's  Wedding  March 
as  played  by  Partello  the  especial  theme  of 
his  admiration.    This  is  the  more  peculiar, 


Lieutenant-Colonel  Dan  Huston,  Jr., 
Sixth  U.  S.  Infantry,  and  in  the  melee 
that  ensued  Gall  was  left  for  dead,  with 
six  bayonet  holes  through  his  body,  where 
he  had  been  pinned  down  with  them.  On 
Jane  25,  1886,  a  species  of  reunion  was 
held  on  the  Custer  battlefield  of  military 


Madame  Pi-zi  (othenvise  the  wife  of  Gall.)    In  Cheyenne,  A- 
we-ape. 

Copyright  by  D.   F.   Barry. 


as  Gall  was  a  stoic  among  the  stoical  In- 
dians, with  whom  it  was  the  cardinal  vir- 
tue, co-ordinate  with  personal  valor.  In 
the  earlier  years  of  Indian  warfare  Gall 
had  led  an  attack  on  Fort  Stevenson,  Da- 
kota, when  that  post  was  commanded  by 


and  Indians.  Curley,  the  Crow  survivor 
of  the  fight,  was  standing  near  the  post 
trader's,  when  Gall  saw  him,  and  deliber- 
ately walking  up  to  him,  SDat  tobacco  juice 
into  his  face. 

Gall   subsequently    settled    down    as    a 
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Major  Simon  Snyder,  now  Brigadier- 
General  U.  S.  Army  (retired)  ;  formerly 
Captain  Fifth  U.  S.  Infantry. 

farmer  on  the  Standing  Rock  reservation, 
North  and  South  Dakota,  and  became  a 
potent  friend  of  the  -whites  and  exer- 
cised a  most  beneficent  influence  among 
his  people  in  procuring  the  submission  of 
the  Indians  to  the  plan  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  education  of  the  children. 
He  was  a  man  of  noble  presence  and  much 
esteemed  for  his  candor  and  sagacity  by , 
the  whites  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
He  was  influential  in  bringing  about  the 
ratification  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1889, 
the  last  agreement  with  the  Sioux  by 
which  their  great  reservation  was  divided 
into  separate  reservations,  and  certain  por- 
tions were  ceded  to  the  United  States. 
From  1889,  he  was  a  judge  of  the  court  of 
Indian  offenses  at  Standing  Rock  Agency. 
He  died  at  Oak  Creek,  South  Dakota,  De- 
cember 5,  1891. 

AH  it  the  surrender  of  the  hostiles  they 
remained  some  time  at  Camp  Poplar 
River,  and  then  occurred  a  peculiar  cere- 
monial by  the  squaws.  There  were  a 
number  of  autonomous  accouchements, 
and  the  mother  would  bring  her  progeny 


in  puris  naturalibus  to  some  officer  and  in- 
form him  that  she  had  named  the  infant 
after  him — irrespective  of  sex.  The  offi- 
cer was  constrained,  by  godfatherly  eti- 
quette, to  give  the  mother  a  Government 
blanket  "to  wrap  the  baby  bunting  in," 
and  as  Modoc  blankets  were  worth  some 
five  dollars  each,  these  evidences  of  atten- 
tion from  the  modern  Cornelias  became 
somewhat  financially,  as  well  as  modestly, 
embarrassing.  Race  suicide  was  not  in 
evidence  among  the  Sioux,  and  the  crop  of 
babies  was  so  redundant  that  Lieutenant 
Partello  had  six  to  his  share.  I  am  not 
aware  what  Major  Partello's  name  is,  but 
as  the  initial  is  J,  he  surely  was  "Johnny- 
on-the-spot"  to  these  votive  offerings.  And 
the  stock  of  blankets  in  the  Quartermas- 
ter's storehouse  was  nearly  depleted.  In 
1901  Major  Partello  was  military  governor 
of  Abra  Province  in  the  Philippines,  and 
Mrs.  Partello  came  to  Bangued  to  join  her 
husband.  She  was  the  first  white  woman 
that  had  ever  been  there,  and  was  waited 
upon  and  welcomed  by  very  many  of  the 
native  women.  They,  in  their  flowing  and 
untrammeled  garments  of  pina  and  jusi 
cloth,  gazed  upon  her  with  awe  and  ad- 


J.  E.  Woods,  frontiersman  and  hunter. 
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miration,  the  cause  whereof  was  inde- 
terminable until  they  gained  courage  and 
gently  touched  Mrs.  Partello's  waist.  That 
lady  then  comprehended  the  looks  of  curi- 


day  a  large  delegation  of  the  native  wo- 
men again  assembled  near  headquarters 
and  Major  Partello  hurriedly  sent  an  or- 
derly for  his  wife  to  hasten  and  see  them. 


Papooses  (Kash-kun.)     "In  native  worth  and  honor  clad." 

Copyright  by  Lee  Moorehouse. 


osity  that  had  been  fixedly  directed  at  her  the  while  he  became     nearly     hysterical 

waist,  and  accommodatingly  took  the  wo-  from  uncontrollable     laughter.     Fashion 

men  into  a  dressing  room  and  showed  and  had  done  her  deadly  work     among     the 

explained  to  them  a  corset.     The  ensuing  ■  native  women,  who,  emulating  the  corset 
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Tearing  down  and  burning  the  tepees. 
From  sketch  made  by  II.  0.  S.  Heistand: 
U.  S.  Army. 

they  had  been  shown  and  contemptuous  of 
their  Venus  de  Medici  waists,  had  pro- 
cured little  slats  of  bamboo,  placed  them 
around  their  waists  and  then  wound  rope 
around  these  slats,  tightening  the  swath- 
ing until  their  waists  were  fashionably 
constricted  and  distorted.  Thus  they  had 
come  to  parade  before  the  Fashion  Queen 
of  Bengued,  serene  in  the  consciousness 
that  Mrs.  Par  tell  o  did  not  have  anything 
on  them. 

On  February  26th  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  hostile  Sioux,  from  what  was 
generally  known  as  Sitting  Bull's  camp, 
surrendered  to  Major  David  H.  Brother- 
ton,  Seventh  Infantry,  commanding  Fort 
Buford,  Dakota,  and  thither  the  Sioux, 
who  had  surrendered  to  Major  Ilges,  were 
-  Mi  under  guard.  Major  Ilges  and  Major 
Brotherton  had  exchanged  majorships  in 
the  Fifth  and  Seventh  Infantrv. 


The  first  volley.  The  engagement  at 
Poplar  River  between  the  troops  under 
Maj.  Guido  Ilges  and  the  Uncapapa  Sioux, 
January  3,  1881.  From  sketch  made  by 
If.  0.  S.  Heistand,  11.  S.  Army. 


On  learning  of  the  surrender  of  the  In- 
dians at  Camp  Poplar  Creek,  David  F. 
Barry,  photographer  at  Bismarck,  Da- 
kota (now  of  Superior,  Wis.)  started  for 
Buford  to  secure  pictures  of  the  celebrated 
Indians  among  the  submissive  red  men. 
Importing  to  Major  Brotherton,  he  re- 
ceived permission  to  take  the  pictures  of 
the  Indians,  and  after  the  expenditure  of 
much  money  and  the  kind  offices  of  George 
Fleury,  a  half-breed  scout,  he  received  Gall 
in  his  gallery  with  Captain  Walter  Clif- 
ford, Seventh  U.  S.  Infantry,  and  Scout 
Flurry.  The  rest  of  the  story  Mr.  Barry 
can  tell  in  his  own  way : 

"Gall  came  just  as  you  would  see  him 
in  camp,  and  made  no  special  preparations 
of  any  kind.     Gall  wanted     his     picture 


Conveying  wounded  Indians  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Hospital.  From  sketch  made  by 
H.  0.  S.  Heistand,  U.  8.  Army. 

taken  standing,  and  would  have  it  taken 
in  no  other  way.  He  failed  to  consider 
me  at  all  in  the  matter.  I  made  an  effort 
to  get  his  chin  down,  but  he  stood  there 
firm  as  a  rock.  I  could  not  budge  him, 
and  after  my  effort  he  gave  me  a  hard 
look.  For  some  reason  Gall  later  became 
dissatisfied  with  himself  for  having  al- 
lowed me  to  photograph  him.  He  called 
to  see  his  picture,  but  I  had  nothing  to 
show  him  except  the  plate,  and  he  could 
not  tell  much  from  that.  He  declared, 
however,  that  it  was  'bad'  (ab-se-vah.)  I 
took  the  plate  out  of  his  hand,  for  it  had 
not  yet  been  varnished,  and  placed  it  in 
my  little  dark  room.  Gall  then  said  that 
he  wanted  the  picture  to  throw  away,  and 
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that  he  would  come  some  other  day  and 
have  another  picture  taken.  As  I  did  not 
immediately  get  the  plate  and  offer  it  to 
him,  Gall  started  to  get  it  himself  from, 
the  dark  room.  I  had  to  act  quickly,  so 
I  gave  him  a  push  away  from  the  door.  As 
quick  as  a  flash,  Gall  drew  his  knife,  and 
T  saw  in  an  instant  that  he  was  furious. 
T  took  one  step  back  into  the  dark  room 
and  reached  for  my  revolver  on  the  shelf. 
I  covered  Gall,  who  with  uplifted  knife 
was  almost  upon  me.  Just  one  instant's 
terrible  pause,  and  then  Chief  Gall  stepped 
back. 


structed  you  to  avoid  any  trouble  with 
the  Indians,'  said  the  Major. 

*  'Yes,   sir !'   I   replied. 

"  'Well,  I  was  astonished  when  Chief 
Gall  came  here  just  a  little  while  ago  and 
told  me  that  you  were  going  to  shoot  him.' 

"  'Major,  I  cannot  understand  what  he 
means,  telling  you  such  a  story.' 

"  TMd  you  draw  a  gun  on  him  ?' 

"  'No,  sir  P 

"The  Major  looked  puzzled  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  said: 

"'I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  Gall 
coming  here   and  telling  me   this   story. 


Sitting  Bull's  family. 


Ta-tan-kai-yo-tan-ka  (Sitting  Bull.) 

Copyright  by  D.   F.   Barry. 


"Gall  slowly  backed  out  of  my  place, 
and  in  less  than  an  hour  the  officer  of  the 
day  called  and  said :  'The  commanding  of- 
ficer sends  his  compliments  and  desires 
your  presence  at  headquarters  at  once.' 

"Major  Brotherton,  a  fine  and  genial 
gentleman,  asked  me  to  be  seated  when  I 
was  ushered  into  his  presence. 

"  'You  will  remember,  Mr.  Barry,  that 
when  you  first  reported  to  me  that  I  in- 


Was  he  in  your  place,  to-day?' 

"  Yes,  sir.  He  came  and  wished  to  de- 
stroy a  plate  that  I  had  used  in  taking  a 
photograph  of  him,  but  I  had  paid  him 
for  the  sitting  and  refused  to  let  him  have 
it' 

"  'I  think  I  understand  it.  Now  go 
back  to  your  gallery  and  destroy  that  plate 
and  I  will  have  Gall  come  and  give  you  an- 
other sitting.  I  will  see  that  both  you  and 
he  are  satisfied.' 
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"I  said  all  right,  and  thanked  the 
Major,  and  returned  to  my  gallery.  But 
L  did  not  destroy  that  plate.  Instead  of 
destroying  it  I  took  excellent  care  of  it, 
put  it  away  in  a  hox  by  itself,  with  a 
label,  'Gall,  when  hostile*  written  on  the 
top.  And  thus  this  most  authentic  picture 
of  Gall  was  preserved,  and  is  now  for  the 
first  time  published  in  this  magazine. 

"Chief  Gall's  face  is  admitted  to  be  the 
strongest  face  ever  found  among  the  In- 
dians of  North  America.  Perhaps  the 
highest  tribute  ever  paid  to  Chief  Gall 
came  from  Mrs.  Custer,  the  widow  of  Gen- 
eral Custer.  Coming  from  ner,'  with  the 
knowledge  that  Chief  Gall  was  the  master 
spirit  of  the  Indian  bands  that  killed  her 
husband  and  every  man  of  his  command, 
it  has  peculiar  force.  In  a  letter  to  me 
some  years  ago,  which  I  still  possess,  she 
said : 

"  'Painful  as  it  is  for  me  to  look  upon 


the  pictured  face  of  an  Indian,  I  never 
dreamed  in  all  my  life  there  could  be  in 
all  the  tribes  so  fine  a  specimen  of  a  war- 
rior as  Chief  Gall.' " 

After  the  surrender  of  Rain-in-the- 
Face  (Etomogozua)  he  became  a  fast 
friend  of  Mr.  Barry  and  a  constant  pen- 
sioner of  the  latter  gentleman.  Mr.  Barry 
in  commenting  on  the  statement  of  a 
magazine  writer  that  the  scribe  had  filled 
up  Rain-in-the-Face  with  fire-water  and 
obtained  from  him  many  particulars  of 
the  Custer  fight,  remarked:  "If  Rain-in- 
the-Face  was  under  the  '  potential  influ- 
ence of  whisky,  I  should  think  my  old 
chum,  a  most  excellent  man  to  stay  away 
from." 

The  old  warrior  died  on  September  12, 
1905,  at  Little  Eagle,  on  Grand  River, 
North  Dakota,  and  his  last  message  was 
one  of  thanks  to  Colonel  D.  F.  Barry  for 
his  many  kindnesses. 


A    SONNET 


BY    SAMUEL    G.    HOFFENSTEIX 


"Oh!  Death  I  fear  thee  not — I  welcome  thee, 

For  thou  dost  bring  a  calm  upon  my  days, 
And  leadest  me  to  meadows  fair,  to  graze 

In  heavenly  peace  beyond  the  azure  sea ; 
And  I  do  hope,  when  thou  dost  come  for  me, 

To  pass  away  unto  eternal  joy, 
"Mid  luscious  fruits  and  sweets  that  never  cloy, 

And  revel  in  a  perfect  ecstasy." 


So  doth  the  weary  heart  itself  deceive,  , 

And  with  false  hopes  its  darkened  night  illume; 

But  when  the  breast  with  anguish'd  breath  doth  heave, 
And  death's  mysterious  shores  before  us  gloom, 

The  fancied  charms  the  nearing  prospect  leave, 
And  life  is  garnish'd  with  far  brighter  bloom. 
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BY    MAJOR    BEX     C.     TRUMAN 


IT  AY  AS  MY  good  fortune  to  become 
intimately  acquainted  with  every 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate 
during  the  two  years  following  the 
close  of  the  civil  war — or  all  I  wished  to 
be  intimate  with,  as  such  men  as  Spen- 
cer, Kellogg  and  other  "carpet-baggers," 
and  Tipton  and  Thayer,  and  other  blather- 
skites, few  officers  on  duty  in  Washington 
and  fewer  newspaper  correspondents  cared 
to  know.  !STow,  so  far  as  I  remember, 
nearly  all  these  Senators  and  others  I 
have  met  since  used  wines  or  liquors  in 
some  way.  Jake  Howard,  of  Michigan, 
was  very  fond  of  a  mint  julep  or  whiskey 
punch,  but  he  was  extremely  moderate. 
Anthony,  of  Ehode  Island,  took  all  that 
was  good  for  him  of  Burgundies  and 
champagnes,  but  never  appeared  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  the  least  groggy.  Mor- 
ton, of  Indiana,  could  put  away  a  good 
many  slugs  of  straight  whiskey  daily,  and 
never  lose  his  balance  or  loftiness  of  man- 
ner. Carpenter  of  Wisconsin  could  drink 
straight  whiskey  oftener  and  not  show  it 
than  any  man  I  have  ever  known.  Mor- 
gan, of  .New  York,  seemed  to  like  a  long 
drink,  not  so  much  for  the  liquor  that 
was  in  it  as  for  the  egg  and  milk  or  mint 
and  sugar  and  straw. 

Old  Simon  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  exceedingly  fond  of  Veuve  Cliquot, 
Mumm  and  other  dry  champagnes;  he 
always  had  on  hand  at  his  residence  some 
very  velvety  Monongahela  and  Virginia 
rye,  and  he  knew  how  to  make  a  hot  whis- 
key toddy  or  Santa  Cruz  rum  punch  that 
would  compel  any  man  to  remember  him. 
Jim  Nye  and  Bill  Stewart  took  their  regu- 
lar nips  during  Senatorial  duties,  and 
trotted  out  their  demijohns  at  home  to  all 
callers ;  I  never  saw  either  of  the'se  Sena- 
tors too  radiant  before  the  sun  went  down. 
Logan,  of  Illinois,  was  very  fond  of  the 
juice  of  the  corn,  but  never,  while  in  his 
seat,  or  on  the  floor,  seemed  as  if  he  had 


taken  too  much  for  his  health.  Dear  old 
Oglesby — his  colleague  for  awhile — could 
take  two  drinks  to  Logan's  one,  and  keep 
taut  all  his  faculties.  Cole,  of  California, 
always  looked  as  if  he  had  come  out  of  a 
bandbox,  and  had  been  drinking  cold  tea. 
But  he  knew  just  the  proper  proportions 
for  a  genteel  concoction,  and  at  his  resi- 
dence the  "Cole  punches''  were  liberally 
compounded,  and  the  talk  of  the  Capital. 
Old  Thurman,  of  Ohio,  entertained  the 
Kentuckian's  idea  that  all  whiskey  is  good 
but  that  some  is  better  than  others,  and 
so  only  drank  the  best  and  served  the  best 
at  his  modest  home  on  Fourteenth  street. 
McCreery  of  Kentucky  had  a  tremen- 
dous capacity,  and  the  more  he  drank  the 
lengthier  were  his  speeches;  and  it  was 
a  long  time  after  slavery  had  ceased  to  ex- 
ist before  the  old  man  knew  it;  he  had  the 
biggest  and  baldest  head  ever  seen  in  the 
world,  and  yet  a  fresh  young  mulatto  bar- 
ber at  the  -Ebbitt  asked  him  one  day  if  he 
should  part  his  hair  in  the  middle.  Fow- 
ler, of  Tennessee,  a  most  exemplary  Sena- 
tor and  an  educated  gentleman  in  every 
way.  liked  a  little  wine  with  his  dinner, 
and  could  get  away  with  one  hot  apple 
toddy  or  peach  and  honey  on  any  cold 
night.  I  knew  Brownlow  well  in  Nash- 
ville during  the  war  and  afterwards  in 
Washington;  but  T  never  saw  him  take  a 
drink  of  liquor  or  wine.  I  once  dined  with 
Colone1  Forney  and  Mr.  Summer  at  the 
house  of  the  latter,  and  the  Massachusetts 
Senator  trotted  out  a  bottle  of  Chateau 
Lafitte  and  some  cognac  that  he  claimed 
was  forty  years  old.  Nesmith,  of  Oregon. 
could  tuck  away  many  a  slug  of  whiskey 
every  twenty-four  hours,  and  was  the  best 
story-teller  in  Washington  for  six  years. 
His  colleague,  Williams,  preferred  a 
punch  or  a  toddy  to  straights.  Fenton,  of 
New  York,  preferred  wines  to  liquors ;  but 
kept  a  good  assortment  of  liquids  in  his 
house.     Hamlin,   of   Maine,   was   fond   of 
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toddies,  and  liked  a  game  of  euchre  or 
seven-up,  with  some  Senator  or  other  old 
party  to  see  who  should  pay. 

Vickers,  of  Maryland,  was  very  fond  of 
a  canvasback  and  fried  hominy  and  a  bot- 
tle of  Chablis  or  Chateau  Yquem.  Reverdy 
Johnson,  his  colleague,  forgot  all  his  trou- 
bles over  a  chafing-dish  of  terrapin 
(Maryland  style),  a  dozen  Chesapeakes 
(medium)  and  a  quart  of  Bass's  ale.  Old 
man  Pomeroy,  of  Kansas,  was  an  extreme 
goody-goody,  and  did  not  look  upon  the 
wine  when  it  was  red,  but  was  caught  in 
a  bribery  case  and  fired.  Ross,  his  col- 
league, who  was  exiled  from  his  State  be- 
cause  he  voted  against  Johnson's  impeach- 
ment, could  take  a  good  big  drink  when  it 
occurred  to  him  that  he  wanted  a  bracer; 
and  yet,  although  he  had  been  a  printer, 
he  did  not  crook  the  elbow  to  excess.  It 
ha?  been  said  of  Edmonds,  of  Vermont, 
that  he  could  moisten  his  clay  more  times 
at  a  single  sitting  and  not  show  it  than 
any  man  who  has  been  in  the  Senate,  and 
that  whenever  he  and  Carpenter  tarried 
long  in  the  cloakroom  the  whiskey  bottles 
would  have  to  be  refilled.  Ramsay  and 
Grimes,  of  Minnesota,  two  sturdy,  sober, 
substantial  Senators,  knew  the  difference 
between  a  mint  julep  and  a  hot  Scotch,  or 
between  an  "eye  opener"  and  a  '•night- 
cap.'"7 Bayard,  of  Delaware,  kept  the  best 
of  wines  and  liquors  at  his  house,  and  very 
quietly  indulged  in  the  hospitalities  of  the 
cloak  room  occasionally.  Carl  Schurz  was 
exceedingly  fond  of  good  things  to  eat  and 
drink,  but  was  always  on  his  guard  to 
drink  little  or  nothing  during  Senatorial 
hours,  but  he  could  get  away  with  a  dozen 
raw  and  a  bottle  of  Milwaukee  or  St. 
Louis  beer  daily  about  2  o'clock  and  hardly 
be  missed  from  the  chamber.  He  was  a 
crabbed,  conceited,  overbearing  person 
publicly,  but  a  royal  good  fellow  in  his 
own  home,  and  served  beer  or  wine  and 
played  delightfully  on  the  piano  the  while. 
Buckingham,  of  Connecticut,  was  a  strong 
churchman,  but  accepted  Paul's  advice  to 
Timothy  and  took  a  little  wine  (Ken- 
tucky) "for  his  stomach's  sake."  Henry  S. 
Lane,  of  Indiana  ;  Fessenden,  of  Maine, 
Trumbull,  of  Illinois:  Doolittle,  of  "Wis- 
consin :  Henderson  of  Missouri,  were  ex- 
tremely sober  and  dignified  Senators,  and 
enjovcd  a  glass  or  two  of  real  old  Duff 
Gordon  or  of  Chambertin.  with  their  ter- 


rapin, and  never  turned  up  their  glasses  at 
a  White  House  dinner.  Cragin,  of  New 
Hampshire,  liked  a  little  jigger  of  rum  in 
his  punches  and  juleps,  while  Garrett 
Davis  took  his  three  fingers  straight. 
Sherman,  of  Ohio,  believed  in  stimulants, 
and  indulged  in  them  carefully  in  many 
ways. 

There  were  several  Senators  who  drank 
to  excess.  The  brilliant  young  Sprague, 
of  Rhode  Island,  who  had  two  horses  shot 
from  under  him  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  and  who  paid  off  his  regiment  with 
money  from  his  own  pocket  for  the  first 
two  months,  and  who  married  the  great 
and  dazzling  beauty,  Kate  Chase,  after  be- 
coming Governor  of  Rhode  Island ;  a 
major-general  of  volunteers  and  United 
States  Senators,  succumbed  to  John  Bar- 
leycorn, and  lost  his  wife,  much  of  his 
property,  and  to  some  extent  his  good 
name.  Yates,  the  "war  Governor"  of  Il- 
linois, drowned  his  sorrows  too  often  in 
the  flowing  bowl,  and  became  the  greatest 
drunkard  the  Senate  has  ever  known. 
Even  Sprague  was  much  more  decent.  Old 
Zach  Chandler,  of  Michigan,  got  to  be  un- 
endurable at  last,  although  he  never  was 
in  his  cups  so  badly  that  he  didn't  know 
how  to  lambaste  the  Democratic  party. 
McDougall,  of  California,  was  the  most 
polished  of  all  the  hard  drinkers;  if  ever 
a  drunken  man  were  a  classic,  McDougall 
was  that  man.  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  this 
Senator  for  two  years,  but  never  met  him 
that  he  was  not  more  or  less  in  liquor. 
Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  was  the  heaviest 
drinker  of  all,  and  had  a  continuous  jag 
on  for  years.  Patterson,  of  Tennessee,  was 
a  tremendous  drinker,  and  was  dreaded  by 
all  the  saloons,  as  he  always  filled  his  glass 
to  the  rim  with  whiskey  and  drank  it 
straight.  Patterson  was  the  husband  of 
the  elder  daughter  of  President  Johnson, 
and  lived  at  the  White  House  for  a  while ; 
but  he  generally  went  to  Willard's  or 
Hancock's  for  his  drinks;  he  drank  more 
than  a  quart  every  day  for  years,  and  yet 
I  never  saw  him  the  least  drunk,  although 
at  times  he  seemed  what  I  would  term 
"groggy."  The  only  other  Senators  of 
the  time  I  write  that  patronized  public 
saloons  regularly  or  semi-occasionally  were 
Lane,  Yates  and  McDougall.  Saulsbury, 
Sprague  and  Zach  Chandler  took  more 
drink  than  food  at  their  breakfasts,  and 
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arrived  at  the  Capitol  extremely  rosy  and 
sometimes  rocky.  The  only  one  in  all 
who  "painted  the  town"  was  McDougall; 
and  on  a  certain  occasion  a  lot  of  fellows 
got  hold  of  him  when  he  was  helplessly 
drunk  and  sent  him  home  in  a  hearse;  on 
another  occasion  he  fell  into  the  canal  on 
Maryland  avenue — the  same  that  was  ob- 
literated by  Boss  Shepherd — and  was  ter- 
ribly besmeared ;  and  in  telling  of  his  mis- 
hap the  next  day  he  said  he  left  his  house 
McDougall,  but  returned  to  it  Seward. 

That  there  were  a  great  many  of  the 
old-timers  who  were  tee-totalers  cannot  be 
proven  by  any  record  or  incidental  sketch. 
But  that  they  were  much  more  dignified 
and  exclusive  in  the  days  of  Benton,  Web- 
ster, Clay,  Calhoun  and  Marcy,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  j  and  while  I  never  saw  any 
of  these  illustrious  statesmen,  I  am  aware 
that  all  and  many  more,  except  Calhoun, 
indulged  in  strong  drink.  Of  the  Senators 
in  "Washington  in  1860,  I  knew  only  six  or 
seven,  except  by  sight.  These  were  Wig- 
fall  of  Texas,  Crittenden  of  Kentucky, 
Clingman  of  North  Carolina,  Wilson  of 
Massachusetts,  Lane,  of  Oregon,  and 
Douglas  of  Illinois.  Wigfall  drank  a 
great  deal,  and  used  often  to  make  the 
rounds  of  the  saloons  and  hotel  bars.  Bob 
Toombs  also  indulged  immoderately,  most- 
ly at  holes  in  the  wall  near  the  Capitol,  or 
at  Brown's  and  the  National.  Henry  Wil- 
son would  never  drink  with  the  corre- 
spondents in  public  places,  and  therefore 
I  do  not  know  that  he  indulged  at  all. 
Clingman  used  to  keep  a  bottle  of  "scup- 
perong"  and  old  Virginia  rye,  which  he 
served  to  all  callers.  Lane  was  fond  of  a 
glass  of  good  grog.  Crittenden  was  a 
Kentuckian.  1  never  met  Douglas  at  his 
home,  so  do  not  know  whether  the  "Little 
Giant"  drank  or  not.  Generally,  however, 
the  New  England  Senators  took  modestly 
to  sherry,  Madeira  and  rum;  the  Senators 
from  the  Middle  States  to  sherries,  ports, 
Madeira  and  rye  whiskey;  the  Western 
Senators  to  champagne  or  whiskey;  the 
border  State  Senators  to  whiskey,  and  the 
Cotton  State  Senators  to  brandy  and  high 
wines.  Benjamin  Fitzpatrick,  of  Alabama, 
who  was  opposed  to  secession  even  after 
his  State  "withdrew,"  and  left  his  seat 
with  great  reluctance,  was  fond  of  a  glass 
of  Bourbon,  and  kept  at  his  home,  twelve 
miles  from  Montgomery,  a  complete  stock 


of  fine  liquors  and  wines.  John  C.  Breck- 
inridge, a  Senator  from  Kentucky,  was 
fond  of  his  own  productions.  Seward 
bought  the  choicest  brandy  that  could  be 
imported;  he  indulged  generously  in 
champagne,  sherry  and  Madeira,  but  his 
regular  tod  was  brandy  and  cracked  ice. 
Andy  Johnson  was  a  moderate  drinker  of 
Bourbon  or  Tennessee  whiskey,  but  often 
indulged  in  a  hot  Scotch  or  a  peach  and 
honey  of  a  winter's  night.  To  be  sure,  on 
account  of  his  immoderation  on  the  night 
before  the  inauguration  of  March  4,  1865, 
he  had  been  looked  upon  as  a  hard  drinker, 
but  such  was  not  the  case,  as  every  per- 
son who  has  known  him  intimately  has 
declared.  Up  to  this  time  I  had  been  a 
gre^it  deal  with  him  night  and  day  for 
three  years  in  Nashville,  but  had  never 
seen  him  but  once  before  in  the  slightest 
maimer  over-boozed.  His  favorite  tod 
was  "Robertson  County"  whiskey,  straight. 

At  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  been  a 
notable  decrease  in  the  use  of  liquor  by 
United  States  Senators  during  the  past 
25  years;  and,  of  course,  less  drunkenness. 
And  while  this  is  partly  owing  to  a  variety 
of  smaller  causes,  it  is  in  great  part  on  ac- 
count of  the  use  of  beer  in  the  Capitol  res- 
taurants, which  is  really  more  refreshing 
to  Senatorial  throats  than  either  liquor  or 
wines ;  besides,  to  many,  it  is  gently  sooth- 
ing and  gently  stimulating,  and  may  be 
truly  termed  a  temperance  beverage  in 
contra-distinction  to  very  many  tonics  and 
bitters  that  contain  a  greater  percentage 
of  alcohol,  but  are  recommended  by  even 
temperance  oraters  and  writers  and  others. 

It  may  not  have  been  well-known  to  all 
or  even  to  many  who  knew  him  that  Ben 
Butler  could  get  away  with  more  cham- 
pagne in  21-  hours  than  any  man  in  Amer- 
ica— and  not  show  it.  In  a  single  night 
he  has  consumed  as  much  as  the  better  part 
of  36  bottles.  Comparatively  there  were 
not  as.  many  hard  drinkers  in  the  House 
as  in  the  Senate.  As  a  general  thing  they 
preferred  whiskey  to  any  other  hard 
liquor,  and  champagne  to  other  wines,  al- 
though beer  drinking  increased  with  every 
session.  Sunset  Cox  preferred  brandy  to 
whiskey,  but  didn't  drink  much  of  either. 
Grosvenor  was  fond  of  a  toddy  or  punch, 
and  so  also  were  Stroughton  and  Farns- 
worth.  Axtel  and  Jim  Johnson,  of  Cali- 
fornia were  satisfied  with  Bourbon  straight 
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and  Amos  Cummings  never  went  back  on 
Monongahela,  which  he  learned  early  to 
consume  while  a  compositor  in  the  '50's  on 
the  New  York  Times.  All  the  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  most  of  the  Cabi- 
net officers  from  Lincoln  down  to  Cleve- 
land— and  I  suppose  since — partook  of 
more  or  less  grog.  Mr.  Justice  Field,  was 
\  i  tv  fond,  of  whiskey,  and  drank  at  least  a 
pint  every  day— and  some  days  a  quart. 
Randall,  Postmaster-General  under  John- 
son, and  Williams,  Attorney-General  un- 
der Grant,  could  get  away  with  a  good 
many  drinks  of  whiskey  before  bedtime. 

I  was  well-acquainted  with  many  of  the 
m  editors  of  the  '60's,  and  only  one  that 
I  knew  (Greely)  did  not  indulge  in  wines 
and  liquors,  more  or  less.  Raymond  was 
fond  of  champagne  and  brandy;  Forny 
was  very  fond  of  fine  wines  and  good 
whiskeys;  Prentice  could  get  away  with  a 
dozen  glasses  of  Bourbon  daily;  Morton 
UcMiehael  and  Tom  Florence  dallied  with 
Monongahela,  Madeira,  Burgundy  and 
champagne.  George  W.  Childs  once  told 
me  that  he  had  never  used  tobacco  nor 
lasted  liquor  in  his  life;  this  was  in  1895, 
and  he  said  to  me  in  parting:  "Look  out 
[or  me,  now,  for  I  am  going  to  outlive  you 
at  least  a  dozen  years."  But  the  dear, 
darling  old  fellow  was  mowed  clown  in 
another  month — "you  can't  always  some- 
times tell."  James  Watson  Webb  was 
fond  of  Madeira,  Burgundy  and  brandy, 
but  swore  off  at  the  age  of  81;  Dana  was 
fond  of  the  best  from  still  or  press,  but 
drank  moderately — he  was  thoroughly  a 
temperance  man.  George  Alfred  Town- 
send.  Joe  Howard  and  Henry  Watterson 
indulged  moderately  and  properly  daily 
for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  have  divided 
honors  about  equally  between  the  wines 
of  Kentucky  and  Epernay.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  few  editors  of  great  newspapers 
in  the  United  States  have  not  occasionally 
"braced  up"  either  on  whiskey  or  wine  at 
bar,  banquel  or  buffet. 

i  I'ter  the  Civil  War,  I  be- 
came  intimate  with  all.  or  nearly  all,  the 
genera]  officers  of  the  armies  of  the  Ohio, 
the  Tennessee  and  the  Cumberland;  and 
two  -Garfield  and  Howard — did  not 
indulge  in  strong  drink.  Sherman  and 
Thomas  tool  rv  little,  and  always  made 
faces  over  it  as  it'  it  were  medicine. 

Grant  drank  very  little  while   I   knew 


him — from  Shiloh  on.  Jim  Steedman, 
Phil  Sheridan,  Gordon  Granger  and 
Hooker  were  as  big  drinkers  as  they  were 
big  fighters,  and  generally  got  away  with 
Johnny  Reb.  and  John  Barleycorn  in 
great  shape.  John  H.  King,  Dick  John- 
son, Tom  Crittenden,  Stoneman.  Alec  Mc- 
Cook,  Miles,  Jeff  C.  Davis,  Lytle,  Sill, 
Rousseau,  N.egley,  Stanley  Matthews,  Os- 
terhaus,  Logan,  Oglesby,  Dan  McCook, 
A.  J.  Smith,  Sch oriel d  and  Stanley  were 
all  stiff  old  drinkers  and  stiff  old  fighters 
as  well.  And  dear  old  Rosecrans  was  very 
fond  of  one  hot  whiskey  punch  or  two  just 
before  going  to  bed  on  the  battlefield  of 
Stone  River. 

There  were  some  very  rosy  drinkers  in 
San  Francisco  in  the  late  '60's.  I  call  to 
mind  Frank  McCoppin,  who  was  Mayor  at 
the  time,  as  one  of  the  rosiest  of  all,  his 
preference  being  a  soft  toddy  or  a  whiskey 
punch.  John  P.  Jones,  since  U.  S.  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  for  thirty-two  years,  liked 
a  good  three  fingers  of  Bourbon  once  in  a 
while ;  he  was  highly  social,  but  always 
moderate  and  exemplary.  Captain  Poole 
and  Captain  Billy  Kohl,  two  of  the  love- 
liest fellows  who  ever  lived,  preferred  their 
whiskey  straight,  and  were  temperate  in 
its  use.  Henry  Kincaid,  who  was  Gov- 
ernor of  Nevada  in  the  late  '70's,  was  an 
extremely  rosy  person,  and  was  always 
ready  to  take  what  the  other  fellow  did — 
not  too  much  nor  too  often.  Hall  McAl- 
lister could  get  away  with  numerous  stiff 
toddies  daily.  Ogden  Hoffman,  who  was 
Federal  Judge  for  a  score  of  years,  con- 
sumed from  a  pint  to  a  quart  of  Bourbon 
daily,  and  was  never  a  minute  behind  in 
court  and  lived  to  a  good  old  age.  Judge 
Southard,  District  Attorney  Coghlan, 
Jerome  Leland  and  John  McCullough  were 
equally  fond  of  the  social  glass.  Henry 
Edgerton  and  John  B.  Felton,  two  great 
orators  and  lawyers,  liked  a  good  slug  of 
Bourbon  once  in  a  while,  but  they  were  not 
regular  drinkers.  Generals  Leonard  and 
McDowell  preferred  Burgundy  and  cham- 
pagne to  spirits,  but  could  get  away  with 
a  toddy  or  a  punch  occasionally.  Drury 
Melone  and  a  dozen  other  prominent  poli- 
ticians, dmiik  daily,  but  moderately. 
Majors  Reese,  Drew,  Thrie,  Dana  and 
Morrow.  TT.  S.  A.  Paymasters,  were  all 
fond  of  the  social  glass.  Charles  Crocker, 
who  was  fond  of  an  occasional   2flass  of 
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champagne,  never  could  endure  whiskey. 
Stanford,  who  had  consumed  much  liquor 
in  Sacramento,  drank  only  champagne 
during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life. 
Huntington  disdained  liquors,  but  sipped 
a  little  claret  or  champagne  sometimes  at 
banquets ;  and  Mark  Hopkins  used  only 
tea.  Jim  Flood,  Jim  Fair  and  Billy 
O'Brien  were  fond  only  of  whiskey.  John 
W.  Mackey  used  to  say  that  the  finest  bev- 
erage .in  the  world  was  a  cup  of  Hotel  del 
Monte  coffee.  Charlie  Felton  was  extreme- 
ly temperate,  but  once  in  a  while  dared  a 
glass  of  whiskey  or  champagne.  Sharon 
only  took  a  glass  of  liquor  infrequently, 
and  much  wine. 

General  Miller  never  drank  liquor  so- 
cially, but  indulged  in  a  toddy  or  milk 
punch  sometimes.  General  McComb  took 
about  three  fingers  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  and  did  an  enormous  amount  of  work 
daily  while  managing  editor  of  the  Alta. 
Fred  McCrellish  took  a  good  deal  of  whis- 
key, but  considered  a  glass  of  beer  the  most 
delicious  temperance  drink  ever  made. 
Frank  Pixley  was  fond  of  champagne,  but 
considered  beer  a  safer  and  better  beverage 
than  either  tea  or  coffee.  General  Turn- 
bull  could  take  hold  of  any  drink  that  came 
over  the  bar,  but  never  indulged  in  any- 
thing to  excess.  Pioche  loved  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  la  belle  France,  burned  cognac 
for  his  demi-tasse,  and  dallied  with  the 
little  green  devil  as  the  shades  of  evening 
daily  approached.  Ralston  indulged  in 
champagne  freely,  but  never  to  excess. 
Sutro  was  an  enormous  eater,  and  natu- 
rally took  to  fine  wines;  he  was  also  e^ 
tremely  fond  of  a  glass  or  two  of  beer,  and 
considered  that  a  good  big  stirrup-cup 
provoked  sleep.  Newton  Booth  liked  his 
whiskey  straight,  as  a  general  thing,  but 
was  not  averse  to  an  occasional  toddy  or 
punch.  Old  Judge  Sanderson  and  Colonel 
Dick  Sinton  only  drank  sherry,  burgundy, 
champagne  and  brandy  intermittently — 
for  with  them  the  gout  for  twenty  years 
ruled  part  of  the  time.  Sam  Brannan  took 
big  regulation  quenchers  of  Bourbon 
daily.  Pacheco  cared  very  little  for  liquor, 
but  could  hold  his  own  with  champagne, 
Chablis  and  Chateau  Yquem.  A.  N.  Towne 
eared  only  for  a  little  claret  with  his  din- 
ner, and  not  that  regularly.  Colonel  Jack- 
son praised  his  Napa  Soda  enthusiastically 
but  drank  champagne  gloriously.  Barrett, 


the  actor,  hated  all  liquors,  but  was  fond 
of  a  single  glass  of  champagne  or  beer. 
Calhoun  Benham  could  put  away  a  dozen 
or  more  slugs  of  whiskey  every  night  and 
get  up  fresh  every  morning.  Jerome  Fill- 
more was  good  for  half  a  dozen  of  Joe 
Parker's  cocktails  every  evening  before 
dinner — "and  there  were  others." 

Ever  since  the  American  occupation,  Los 
Angeles  has  been  noted  for  its  hospitality ; 
and  away  back  in  the  '40's  and  "50*s,  such 
elegant  mannered  officers  as  Captains  Bur- 
ton and  Magruder,  and  Lieutenants  Armi- 
stead  and  Couts,  introduced  the  amenities 
of  the  social  glass.  The  illustrious  Han- 
cock, the  most  striking  figure  in  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg,  lived  in  Los  Angeles  for  a 
number  of  years,  as  a  captain  and  quarter- 
master, occupying  the  first  brick  house 
erected,  on  Main  street,  near  Third.  Gen- 
eral Beale  also  resided  in  Los  Angeles  at 
that  time ;  and  these  and  others  were  gen- 
teely  fond  of  an  occasional  "snifter."  For 
the  past  half  century,  Los  Angeles  has  held 
the  social  glass  in  high  esteem,  and  is,  all 
the  same,  one  of  the  soberest  cities  in  the 
United  States.  There  is  some  drunken- 
ness among  the  class  of  human  beings  that 
gets  drunk  all  over  the  world,  but  seldom 
can  be  seen  a  pretentious  person  under  the 
influence  of  too  much  booze.  A  very  large 
majority  of  the  male  population  of  Los 
Angeles  indulge  in  alcoholic  beverages  of 
some  kind,  yet  few  of  these  ever  commit 
excesses.  Banking,  insurance,  real  estate 
and  other  mercantile  men,  lawyers  and 
physicians,  newspaper  and  court  reporters, 
and  others  who  perform  executive  and  cler- 
ical work,  indulge  once  or  twice  daily,  gen- 
erally after  their  day's  labor  is  at  an  end, 
and  realize  that  a  punch  or  a  fizz,  a  cocktail 
or  a  toddy,  a  highball  or  a  "straight,""  not 
only  does  no  kind  of  harm,  but  that  it  ac- 
tually nourishes,  refreshes  and  stimulates. 
A  glass  or  two  of  good,  pure  beer  is  par- 
ticularly nourishing  and  refreshing,  and 
is  gently  and  soothingly  stimulating,  al- 
though it  carries  only  3%  per  cent  of  al- 
cohol. Some  of  the  most  famous  old-time 
epicures  of  forty  years  ago  in  Los  Angi 
were  fond  of  good  things  to  drink. 

General  Banning,  the  noblest  of  all  en- 
tertainers forty  years  ago,  kept  all  kinds 
of  good  wines  and  liquors  in  his  house  at 
Willmington,  but  only  indulged  in  cham- 
pagne,  himself.     Tommy   Rowan     never 
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drank  a  glass  of  raw  liquor  in  his  life,  but 
was  fond  of  beer  and  French  vermouth 
and  orange  bitters.  Old  Dr.  Griffin  was 
fond  of  a  still'  glass  of  rye  occasionally. 
Tom  Mott  could  not  drink  liquor  of  any 
kind,  but  smacked  his  lips  over  a  Queen 
Charlotte  or  an  orgeat  and  white  wine 
cobbler.  Dr.  Winston  was  fond  of  good 
old  Bourbon  or  rye,  but  was  temperate  in 
its  use.  Vine.  Hoover  made  a  crack 
white  wine  and  indulged  in  no  other  al- 
coholic beverage.  L.  J.  Eose  preferred 
wine  to  whiskey.  Pio  Pico  liked  only 
California  still  wines  and  French  cham- 
pagnes. His  brother  Andres  Pico  in- 
dulged in  home-made  and  imported  wines 
and  Bass's  ale.  Romulo,  son  of  Andres, 
likes  all  of  these,  and  an  occasional  mint 
julep.  J.  M.  Griffith  abominated  whiskey 
and  other  liquors,  but  could  get  away  with 
a  goblet  or  two  of  champagne.  Colonel 
E.  J.  C.  Kewen  was  fond  of  good  liquors 
and  wines,  and  ardently  appreciated  a 
glass  or  two  of  champagne.  Judge  Mur- 
ray Morrison  could  get  away  with  two  or 
three  stiff  toddies  each  evening,  and 
double  them  sometimes.  Judge  Jack 
King  has  touched  the  social  glass  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  W.  H.  Perry 
preferred  castor  oil  to  whiskey,  but  liked 
a  little  claret  or  champagne.  Wallace 
Woodworth  could  get  away  with  a  modest 
quencher  once  in  a  while.  David  Alexan- 
der, like  General  Banning,  was  fond  of 
the  sparkling  wine  of  la  belle  France. 
Colonel  Jim  Ayres  and  Colonel  Joe  Lynch 
could  on  occasion  take  drinks  between 
drinks. 

Colonel  Baker  was  a  bon  vivant,  and 
appreciated  all  the  really  good  offerings 
from  press  and  still.  Herman  W.  Hellman 
could  not  drink  liquor,  but  liked  good 
wines.  Don  Senor  Carrillo  was  fond  of 
all   the  juices  of  the     grape.      Governor 


Downey  could  make  any  bar-tender  shud- 
der at  the  size  of  his  drinks.  Henry 
Hamilton  could,  write  a  better  editorial 
after  consuming  a  slug  of  Bourbon  than 
without.  Colonel  Larabee  was  an  ad- 
mirer of  a  mint  julep  and  a  whiskey 
punch.  Colonel  Jim  Howard  always  took 
his  three  fingers  plain,  when  he  drank  at 
all. 

So  far  as  is  known  we  have  never  had 
a  total  abstinence  President  (unless  it 
were  Mr.  Lincoln),  although  Polk  and 
Hayes  had  wives  who  frowned  on  wines 
and  liquors  at  the  White  House.  But 
Polk  seldom  went  to  bed  without  a 
"nightcap,"  and  Hayes  once  in  a  while 
"took  something"  for  that  "gone  feeling," 
so-called.  All  our  first  Presidents  served 
and  drank  Madeira  and  rye  or  rum; 
Jackson  and  his  friends  had  great  old 
revels;  Van  Buren  and  Buchanan  were 
genteel  users  and  dispensers  of  fine  wines 
and  liquors;  Grant,  Cleveland  and  Taylor 
were  exceedingly  temperate  in  the  use  of 
liquors,  although  there  are  those  who  even 
now  believe  to  the  contrary.  So  far  as 
Grant  and  Cleveland  are  concerned,  as  to 
Grant,  he  was  severely  temperate,  and 
also  Johnson,  notwithstanding  his  pre- 
dicament on  the  day  he  was  sworn  in  as 
Vice-President.  Pierce  and  Tyler  were 
the  biggest  drinkers  of  all.  Fillmore  and 
Arthur  indulged  principally  in  fine  wines. 
Benjamin  Harrison  took  a  glass  of  whis- 
key when  occasion  demanded  it — and  I 
suppose  McKinley  did  the  same.  And 
Teddy — well,  there's  no  buttermilk  in  his ; 
but  he  was  extremely  moderate  and  exem- 
plary in  the  use  of  liquors  and  wines.  His 
favorite  cocktail  was  a  dry  Martini,  and 
in  extremely  hot  weather  he  did  not  dis- 
dain a  mint  julep  or  a  gin  fizz;  and  the 
present  incumbent — well,  he  knows  what 
is  good  and  strictly  proper. 
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II. — Hope    Long    Deferred    Now    Reviving 

BY    C.    T.    RUSSELL, 
Pastor    Brooklyn    Tabernacle 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  remarkable 
things  in  history  is  the  perse- 
verence  of  Jewish  hopes;  and 
this  confirms  the  inspiration  of 
the  Bible,  which  sets  forth  that  hope,  tells 
of  its  long-delayed  fruition  and  assures  us 
that  Israel's  hope  will  persist  until  its 
realization.  In  subsequent  articles  we  will 
consider  the  Jewish  prophecies  and  types, 
which  show  that  the  Israelitish  dreams  of 
world-wide  influence  as  God's  peculiar  peo- 
ple are  speedily  to  be  realized.  We  will 
also  show  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  why 
the  fulfillment  of  the  glorious  promises 
made  to  Abraham  and  his  posterity  have 
been  so  long  delayed — the  necessity  for  the 
delay  and  the  advantages  accruing  there- 
from. For  the  present  we  content  our- 
selves with  the  bare  statement  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bible,  Palestine  will  be 
nourishing  with  a  large  population  of  Jews 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1914.  The  Scrip- 
tures indicate  that  the  gathering  will  be 
"out  of  all  nations,"  and  with  considerable 
wealth  and  general  prosperity.  We  are  not 
to  understand  that  this  means  that  all  the 
Jews  of  the  world  will  go  to  Palestine,  but 
that  some  of  the  most  pious  and  zealous 
from  every  quarter  will  gather  there.  At 
that  time  will  occur  what  the  Bible  terms 
"Jacob's  Trouble,"  in  conjunction  with  a 
world-wide  trouble     financial,     religious, 


political,  social  eventuating  in  anarchy, 
and,  later  on,  in  Israel's  exaltation  as  the 
earthly  exponent  of  Messiah's  spiritual 
Kingdom. 

Let  none  think  of  us  as  prophesying, 
but  merely  as  announcing  our  interpreta- 
tions of  prophecy,  which  we  have  been  pre- 
senting to  the  public  for  the  past  thirty- 
four  years.  In  1871,  Socialism  had  scarce- 
ly been  born,  and  Zionism  was  not  dreamed 
of  until  twenty  years  later.  Now  Social- 
ism is  the  great  menace  of  all' the  Govern- 
ments of  the  civilized  world,  including 
Japan,  and  Zionism  is  forging  ahead  with 
great  strides. 

Tn  God's  province  the  doors  to  Palestine 
as  a  home  have  been  barred  against  the 
Jews  for  the  past  sixteen  years.  And  it  is 
during  this  period  that  the  Jews  have  be- 
gun to  specially  long  for  their  home  land. 
The  Zionist  movement  is  their  civ  to 
Heaven,  and  to  each  other  and  to  the 
world.  The  barring  of  the  doors  to  Pales- 
tine undoubtedly  made  the  Jews  more  anx- 
ious to  re-enter  it.  The  embargo  was  not 
lifted  until  Turkey's  peaceful  revolution 
put  into  power  men  of  more  modern 
thought,  who  have  canceled  the  prohibition 
and  made  the  Jews  welcome  to  Palestine 
on  the  same  terms  as  other  peoples. 

Six  months  passed  under  the  new  privi- 
leges with  apparently  small  results,  causing 
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•ii  to  those  who  had  expected  a 

B] dy  influx  of  the  exiled  people  to  the 

Land  of  Promise.  The  Zionisi  I  !ongress, 
whii-li  closed  its  session  in  Hamburg.  Ger- 
many, on  the  last  day  of  L909,  disclosed  the 
pel  of  the  delay  of  the  Jews  to  avail 
themselves  of  thi  opened  door.  It  ap- 
pears  thai  I  *r.  Max  Nordau,  the  greal 
leader  of  the  Zionists  and  President  of  the 
As>.  .  has  been  exerting  all  of  his 

great  influence  t<>  hold  hark  the  Israelites 
t'nwn  entering  Palestine,  until  he  could 
bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  new  Turk- 
ish Government  to  secure  from  it  Charter 
rights  making  of  Palestine  a  Jewish  State. 
Dr.  Nordau  reasoned  that  the  Turkish 
ernment  would  be  greatly  advantaged 
by  the  establishment  in  Palestine  of  a 
Jewish  Government  tributary  to  Turkey — 
autonamouS;  but  under  the  Turkish  suzer- 
ainty. Such  a  charter  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment has  continued  to  refuse,  reiterat- 
ing, however,  its  Welcome  to  the  Jews,  to 
all  parts  of  the  empire  including  Palestine, 
with  the  general  privileges  of  Turkish  citi- 
zenship. Moreover,  they  reminded  the 
Jews  that.  Turkey  is  one  of  the  few  nations 
which  had  never  persecuted  the  children  of 
Abraham. 

The  Pent-Up  Hopes  Irresistible. 

At  one  time  it  was  feared  that  the  Zion- 
ist Congress  just  closed  in  Hamburg 
would  mark  a  breach  in  the  society,  be- 
cause Dr.  Nordau,  its     President,     with 

my  of  its'  influential  members,  insisted 
that  the  Zionist  movement  must  halt  until 
its  demands  of  an  autonamous  Govern- 
ment for  Palestine  should  be  granted,  and 
because  the  masses  of  the  Zionists  were 
ive  and  insisted  that  the  opened  door 
should  be  promptly  entered,  leaving  the 
result?  to  God's  providence.  They  rea- 
soned that  God,  who  had  promised  the  re- 
gathering  of  Israel,  and  who  had  opened 
the  way.  is  abundantly  able  in  his  own 
%  time  to  fulfill  all  the  other  provisions  of 
the  great  promise  made  to  Abraham — 
thai  his  seed,  his  posterity,  should  yet 
bless  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Senti- 
ment ran  high  at  the  Congress,  and,  not- 
withstanding  the  love  and  esteem  in  which 
the  9  1'i-f-ident  was  held  and  the 

weighty  influence  of  other  leaders  under 
him,  the  Congress  with  kind  preambles 
and  resolutions  >ec1   for  its  leaders, 


1  over  their  heads  a  resolution  or- 
dering the  gradual  transfer  of  all  the  in- 
terests of  the  Zionists  to  Palestine.  Thus 
the  future  center  of  Zionism  is  decreed  to 
be  the  Holy  Land.  The  funds  which  have 
been  in  process  of  collection  for  banking 
purposes,  etc.,  are  to  be  centered  there — 
the  words  "gradually  transferred"  are  un- 
derstood  to  signify  as  prompt  a  transfer 
as  wisdom  couid  sanction  in  dealing  with 
the  various  interests  and  assets  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

Witnesses  present  at  that  last  Zionist 
Congress  tell  of  the  earnestness  and  inten- 
sity of  manner  manifested  by  the  dele- 
gates, representing  Israelites  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  America,  by  virtue  of  dona- 
tions, membership  in  Zionist  Societies, 
etc.,  would  have  been  entitled  to  a  suffi- 
ciency of  representatives  in  the  Congress 
to  have  constituted  a  majority.  But  the 
representation  was  comparatively  small, 
the  cost  of  travel,  no  doubt  interfering — 
perhaps,  also,  a  desire  to  save  the  expense 
in  favor  of  further  donations  to  the  work. 
It  is  remarkable  that  so  few  wealthy  Jews 
have  contributed  either  their  influence  or 
money  to  further  the  patriotic  efforts  of 
their  poorer  brethren,  some  of  whom  so 
greatly  need  just  such  a  homing  place. 
However,  since  the  Scriptures  indicate  the 
accumulation  there  of  wealth,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  during  the  next  few  years  cir- 
cumstances will  be  so  shaped  providentially 
that  wealthy  dews,  as  well  as  poor  ones, 
will  congregate  there.  Meantime,  in  full 
accord  with  prophecies,  the  climate  of 
Palestine  is  greatly  improving,  by  reason 
of  greater  rainfalls.  And  a  Hebrew 
named  Aaronson  has  discovered  a  new 
kind  of  wheat,  similar  to  our  own,  but 
specially  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate 
of  Palestine. 

Coincidentally,  Turkish  despatches  in- 
form the  world  that  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment has  commissioned  Sir  William  Wil- 
cox, of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of 
Great  Britain,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Sur- 
vey of  the  Tigris-Euphrates  Delta,  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  reclaiming  of  Mesopotamia, 
the  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
Rivers,  presumably  the  site  of  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  the  cradle  of  the  race,  and  the 
home  land  of  Abraham  before  he  removed 
to  Canaan.  This  considerable  work,  it  is 
estimated,  can  be  accomplished  in  about 
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three  years.    It  will  tend  to  bring  modern 

civilization  and  wealth  to  that  quarter, 
and  will  doubtless  co-operate  in  the  reju- 
venation of  Palestine. 

Thus,  gradually,  the  geographical  cen- 
ter of  the  earth,  the  Jerusalem  vicinity,  is 
resuming  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  Those  who  view  the  matter  through 
the  prophetic  telescope  foresee  the  time 
when  "the  Law  shall  go  forth  from  Mt. 
Zion  (spiritual  Israel  on  the  heavenly 
plane)  and  the  Word  from  Jerusalem,  the 
Id-Be  Capital  of  the  world  under  the 
Millennial  Kingdom  arrangements. 
Thither  all  the  nations  of  earth  will  send 
their  ambassadors  and  from  thence  take 
their  laws.  Upon  such  as  will  conform  to 
these  arrangements  the  Divine  blessing 
will  rest,  uplifting  them  gradually  from 
sin,  ignorance  and  superstition  to  mental, 
moral  and  physical  perfection.  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  the  Scriptures  the  whole  earth 
will  gradually  become  the  Garden  of  the 
Lord — Paradise.  And  those  .  times  or 
years  of  restitution  will  bring  the  willing 
and  obedient  of  mankind  back  again  to 
the  full  perfection  of  being,  mental,  moral 
and  physical,  which  God  intended  and  ex- 
emplified in  Father  Adam.  Thus  even- 
tually all  the  terrible  results  of  Adam's 
disobedience  and  fall  will  be  blotted  out 
through  the  long-promised  Kingdom  of 
Israel,  the  Kingdom  of  God  under  Messiah 
the  Mediator  of  Israel's  New  Law  Cove- 
nant, whose  gracious  provisions  will  be 
open  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. — 
Acts  3:19-23;  Jer.  31:31:  Zech.  14:  1-6; 
14-20. 

World  Empire  Ambitions. 

Everybody  knows  that  since  the  days  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  King  of  Babylon,  many 
of  the  nations  of  earth  have  cherished  the 
ambition  that  the  fates  had  decreed  their 
superiority  above  other  nations,  and  that 
all  other  nations  should  submit  to  their 
rule  for  their  own  advantage.  This  con- 
eeit  prompted  Nebuchadnezzar  to  be  the 
iirst  conqueroT  of  the  world.  Cyrus  the 
Mede  concluded  that  he  was  still  more  fit 
to  be  the  world's  emperor  and  established 
the  dominion  of  the  world-wide  Empire  of 
the  Modes  and  Persians.  A  little  later  the 
conceit  was  grasped  by  a  young  man 
scarcely  out  of  his  teens,  and  Alexander 
the  Great  conquered  the  world  and  gave 


its  scepter  to  Greece.  Later  on  the  Cae- 
sars wrested  the  power  and  made  Rome 
Empress  of  the  world.  Still  later,  the 
Popes  became  the  virtual  rulers  of  earth, 
under  a  claim  of  spiritual  authority. 
Napoleon  ended  the  papal  empire  of  earth 
and  sought  to  appropriate  the  honors  of 
world  domination  to  himself  and  France. 
History  shows  us  that  he  almost  accom- 
plished his  designs.  The  Bible  explains 
that  he  failed,  not  because  of  incapacity, 
but  because  of  the  Divine  foreordination 
that  the  fifth  universal  Empire  of  earth 
will  be  that  of  Messiah — a  spiritual  and 
invisible  reign  of  Christ  and  the  saintly 
elect  members  of  the  church,  his  Bride, 
operating  through  fleshly  Israel,  then  to 
be  restored  to  Divine  favor  and  made  chief 
of  the  nations  of  earth  and  the  channel 
of  Divine  blessing. 

It  is  not  so  generally  known,  even  to 
Christian  Bible  students,  that  the  Jews 
entertained  this  idea  of  world  empire  long 
centuries  before  Nebuchadnezzar  grasped 
earth's  scepter.  Fourteen  hundred  years 
before  Nebuchadnezzar  became  the  world's 
Emperor,  God  promised  this  honorable 
station  to  Abraham  and  his  seed — to  a 
nation  from  his  loins.  For  Abraham's  as- 
surance and  for  the  assurance  of  all  after- 
ward interested  in  that  promise,  God  made 
oath  to  him,  so  that  by  two  immutable 
things,  His  Word  and  His  Oath,  we  and 
all  in  accord  with  the  Divine  Purpose 
might  know  of  a  surety  that  the  promise  or 
Covenant  is  not  a  conditional  one — that 
it  could  not  fail,  that  the  fulfillment, 
though  long  deferred,  would  be  sure. — 
Hebrews  6  :18. 

Those  who  have  wondered  at  the  in- 
domitable spirit  of  the  Jew  which  has  pre- 
served his  nationality  for  more  than 
thirty  centuries,  while  other  nations  in 
many  lands  have  bloomed  and  faded  and 
died.  The  Chinese,  indeed,  do  show  a 
great  persistency,  yet  they  have  no  ac- 
ceptable history  connecting  them  definitely 
with  the  remote  past  and  with  creation, 
as  have  the  Jews  alone.  The  secret  of  this 
history  and  national  persistency  is  found 
in  the  relationship  between  Israel  and 
God.  And  the  beginning  of  that  relation- 
ship and  dominating  hope  is  marked  by 
God's  promise  and  oath  to  Abraham,  "In 
thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
be  blessed."     The  thought  of  blessing  the 
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world  was  not  with  Israel,  as  with  other 
nations,  merely  a  dream  of  imperial 
power,  dignity  and  rich  revenue.  Their 
ambition  based  upon  this  promise  made  to 
Abraham  was  that  they  as  a  nation  conse- 
crated to  God  and  accepted  by  God  as  his 
peculiar  people  would  be  used  by  the 
promised  Messiah  as  his  agency  or  chan- 
nel for  bringing  the  whole  world  into  sub- 
jection to  the  Divine  Law — for  their  moral 
as  well  as  their  physical  blessing  and  up- 
lifting out  of  sin  and  death  conditions. 
And  this  hope  is  soon  to  be  realized. 

This  hope,  this  ambition  to  be  God's 
people,  to  be  God's  servants,  to  be  God's 
channels  of  blessing  to  the  remainder  of 
mankind,  attached  itself  to  the  Hebrew 
mind  in  its  every  contact  with  the  prom- 
ises of  God,  the  Law  and  the  prophecies, 
and  with  all  their  experiences  under  Divine 
provisions,  which  were  accepted  as  neces- 
sary instructions  of  God  to  qualify  them 
for  their  foreordained  service  to  mankind. 
Thus  their  early  experience  in  reaching 
Canaan  through  the  wilderness  were  ac- 
cepted as  lessons  necessary  for  their  devel- 
opment. Their  experiences  under  the 
Judges  were  disheartening,  but  accepted 
as  necessary  instructions  and  preparations. 
Then  came  the  Kingdom  Epoch  in  their 
history,  when  the  reign  of  Saul,  David  and 
Solomon  marked  periods  of  progress  in 
the  direction  of  their  long-cherished  hopes. 
Especially  in  Solomon's  day  they  felt  that 
the  promises  to  Abraham  was  about  to  be 
fulfilled.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
Solomon  conscripted  the  labor  of  the  peo- 
ple for  the  construction  of  his  great  tem- 
ple, and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he 
taxed  them  heavily  for  internal  improve- 
ments, etc.,  they  submitted  in  a  measure 
of  cheerfulness,  because  the  wisdom,  the 
riches  and  the  greatness  of  that  king  at- 
tracted world-wide  notice  and  seemed  to 
be  leading  on  to  the  grand  climax  of  their 
hopes — the  establishment  of  the  seed  of 
Abraham  as  the  chief  nation  of  earth, 
from  whose  capital,  Jerusalem,  the"  Law 
would  go  forth  to  every  nation,  people, 
kindred  and  tongue.  Indeed,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  Israel's  boast  of  Divine 
promise  of  the  rulership  of  the  world 
spread  abroad  amongst  the  other  nations 
and  awakened  in  them  a  rival  ambition. 
It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  Israel 
sought  its  dominion  of  the  world  under 


Divine  supervision  and  not  through  con- 
quering armies  and  ambitious  generals. 
Solomon  extended  the  boundaries  of  his 
kingdom  merely  to  the  limitations  which 
had  been  outlined  in  the  Divine  assurances 
and,  instead  of  seeking  to  conquer  the 
world,  his  was  known  as  the  "kingdom 
of  peace." 

From  the  time  of  Solomon's  death,  Is- 
rael's history  is  a  record  of  disappoint- 
ments as  respects  their  great  hopes  of 
world  domination.  The  division  of  the 
nation  into  two  parts,  Judah  and  Israel, 
and  subsequently  their  overthrow  by  Syria 
and  Babylonia  shook  the  conceit  of  many 
in  respect  to  the  Divine  Promise,  so  that 
when  in  the  days  of  Cyrus,  in  harmony 
with  Divine  Providence,  the  millions  of 
Israelites  who  had  gone  into  captivity  as 
settlers  in  other  lands,  preferred  to  re- 
main where  they  were,  when  given  the  op- 
portunity of  returning  to  the  promised 
land.  Less  than  fifty-five  thousand  out  of 
the  many  millions  had  so  great  a  love  for 
God  and  so  strong  a  hope  in  the  Abra- 
hamic  promise  as  to  brave  a  return  to  the 
desolated  land  from  which  their  fathers 
had  been  forcibly  removed.  And  just  so, 
we  believe,  it  is  to-day.  The  Jews  who 
would  regather  to  Jerusalem  now,  accord- 
ing to  Hebrew  prophecy,  will  be  the  de- 
vout, the  faithful,  who  still  trust  in  that 
Abrahamic  promise.  The  masses  now 
will  prefer  to  remain  in  symbolical  Baby- 
lon, as  the  masses  in  the  day  of  Cyrus 
preferred  to  remain  in  literal  Babylon. 

During  the  536  years  from  the  time  of 
the  return  of  the  faithful  fifty  thousand 
under  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  down  to  the 
time  of  the  building  of  Herod's  Temple, 
more  gorgeous  than  that  of  Solomon,  the 
Israelites  had  a  variety  of  trying  experi- 
ences, all  of  which  should  have  tended  to 
keep  them  very  humble  and  near  to  the 
Lord.  As  a  matter  of  fact  those  trying 
experiences  did  make  of  the  Jews  a  pecul- 
iar people,  a  religious  people  more  ad- 
vanced along  moral  and  religious  lines 
than  any  other  nation  on  the  earth.  But, 
naturally  enough,  the  religious  nation  was 
not  composed  of  the  pure  in  heart  only. 
Their  priests  became  to  a  considerable 
degree  Higher  Critics  and  politicians  of 
the  sect  known  as  "Sadducees"  or  Beforra 
Jews  who  believed  merely  in  the  present 
life  and  doubted  the  fulfillment  of  the  Ah- 
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rahamic  promise — hoping  vaguely  that 
possibly  Israel  might  some  day  attain  an 
influential  position,  not  by  Divine  inter- 
position, but  by  human  wisdom  and  poli- 
tics. On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a 
strong  holiness  party  at  that  time  amongst 
the  Jews  known  as  the  Pharisees,  who 
went  to  trie  opposite  extreme  and  magnified 
the  letter  of  the  Law  to  such  a  degree  that 
they  entirely  lost  sight  of  its  real  spirit 
or  intent.  Nevertheless  as  between  these 
two  great,  extremes  there  was  then,  as  we 
should  expect,  a  minority  in  heart-har- 
mony with  the  Lord  and  his  Promise,  and 
still  "waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Is- 
rael.'*'— ''Israelites  indeed"  in  whom  was 
no  guile. 

Xatural  Israel — Spiritual  Israel. 

It  was  at  the  climax  of  Israel's  second 
attainment  of  national  importance  and 
dignity  as  a  subordinate  kingdom,  under 
the  Eoman  Empire  in  the  days  of  Herod, 
that  a  great  transaction  occurred,  which 
few  of  the  Jews  then  understood  and  which 
few  since  understand,  and  which  few  even 
of  Christians  understand   Scripturally. 

The  Divine  Purpose  contemplated  a 
greater  Kingdom  and  a  greater  blessing  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  than  the  most 
hopeful  of  the  Jews  had  even  dreamed  of 
— a  blessing  and  uplifting  to  perfection 
and  harmony  with  God  and  eternal  life. 
They  did  not  see  that  their  sin-offerings 
were  merely  typical,  and  that,  according 
to  the  Law,  An  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth,  signified  that  a  man's  life 
would  be  necessary  to  redeem  a  man's  life 
— to  redeem  Adam  and  his  race  from  the 
sentence  of  death.  They  did  not  see  that 
before  Messiah  could  legally  bless  the 
world  and  emancipate  them  from  sin  and 
death  and  secure  to  them  eternal  life,  he 
must  first  redeem  them  through  the  sacri- 
fice of  himself — typified  in  various  of  the 
typical  sacrifices  of  their  law.  Hence  they 
expected  Messiah's  manifestation  in  power 
and  great  glory  (now  soon  to  be  revealed), 
and  this  hindered  them  from  accepting  as 
him  the  lowly  One  who  submitted  himself 
to  a  death  and  crucifixion — although  he 
was  holy,  harmless  and  undefiled,  sepa- 
rate from  sinners,  the  anti-typical  Pass- 
over Lamb. 

The  intervening  period  of  nearly  nine- 
teen centuries  has  greatly  perplexed  the 


Jews.  They  perceive  their  cast-off  condi- 
tion:— that  they  have  been  without  prophet 
or  priest  or  other  mark  of  Divine  favor  all 
these  centuries,  subject  to  persecution.  Had 
they  seen  what  we  are  now  about  to  relate 
the  situation  would  have  been  clear  and 
easily  understood;  but  God  did  not  wish 
to  have  it  understood  until  his  "due  time." 
The  Jews  perceived  nominal  Christendom 
confused  in  doctrines  and  practices,  "a 
cage  for  every  unclean  and  hateful  bird." 
(Eev.  18.2.)  They  could  not  believe  that 
God  had  cast  off  their  nation  and  had  ac- 
cepted instead,  as  his  peculiar  people  the 
nations  styled  Christendom.  They  rea- 
soned that  much  of  the  theology  and  many 
of  the  practices  of  nominal  Christendom 
were  heathenish,  pure  and  simple.  They 
did  not  see  that  in  that  great  mass  of 
nominal  Christians  there  were  here  and 
there  saints  of  God,  and  that  these  alone 
from  the  Divine  standpoint  composed  the 
spiritual  Israelites — a  little  flock,  con- 
taining not  many  rich,  not  many  great,, 
not  many  wise,  not  many  learned,  not 
many  noble,  according  to  worldly  estima- 
tion. 

The  explanation  of  this  matter,  which 
the  Scriptures  term  the  "mystery  hidden, 
from  past  ages  and  dispensations,"  is  this : 
It  is  the  Divine  Purpose  to  have  two  Is- 
raels— both  of  them  specified  in  the  prom- 
ise to  Abraham.  First,  a  spiritual  Israel 
whose  destiny  is  to  share  in  the  "first  res- 
urrection," and  be  like  unto'  the  angels,, 
spirit  beings  invisible  to  men.  As  Messiah 
was  typified  by  Isaac,  Abraham's  son,  this- 
spiritual  class,  intended  to  be  his  joint- 
heirs  on  the  spirit  plane,  were  typified  by 
Eebecca,  Isaac's  wife.  This  spiritual  Mes- 
siah, Jesus  and  his  Church  exalted, 
through  suffering  and  as  a  reward  for 
faith  and  obedience  and  self-sacrifice,  must 
first  be  completed  and  exalted  to  the  heav- 
enly condition  before  the  earthly  blessing- 
can  come  to  natural  Israel,  fulfilling  to  her 
all  the  gracious  promises  which  have  en- 
couraged the  hearts  of  her  children  these 
many  centuries.  And  the  fulfillment,, 
when  realized,  will  far  exceed  all  antici- 
pation. 

Thus  the  promise  to  Abraham  was  di- 
vided into  two  portions;  for  God  said  to- 
ri im :  "Thy  seed  shall  be  (1)  as  the  stars 
of  heaven  (spiritual  Israel),  Messiah  and 
his  elect  Bride,"  and  (2)  "Thy  seed  shall 
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be  as  the  sand  of  the  sea  shore" — natural 
Israel  and  the  multitudes  of  mankind  who 
shall  receive  the  Divine  blessing  through 
both  spiritual  and  natural  Israel.  For  the 
Scriptures  indicate  that  as  all  nations  are 
privileged  to  come  to  the  United  States 
and  become  citizens,  so  during  the  reign 
of  Messiah  all  nations  will  be  privileged  to 
become  Israelites  and  thus  to  share  in  the 
blessings  of  Israel's  New  Covenant.  (Jer. 
31:31.    Rom.  11:27.) 


Thus  ultimately  all  the  willing  and  obe- 
dient of  the  human  family  will  be  adopted 
into  Abraham's  family.  At  the  conclusion 
of  Messiah's  reign  of  a  thousand  years,  the 
whole  earth  will  be  filled  with  Abraham's 
seed  or  posterity,  and  lifted  up  to  full  per- 
fection and  harmony  with  Cod ;  because- 
all  the  unwilling  and  disobedient  will  ere 
then  have  been  utterly  destroyed  by  Im- 
mamiel  in  the  Second  Death. 


County  road  and  stone  bridge  in  Napa  County,  California.  Napa  County  is  justly  proud 
of  its  many  good  roads.  The  good  road  movement  has  met  hearty  support  in  that  section. 
and  a  campaign  of  general  betterment  is  in  progress.  The  bridges  are  particularly  durable 
and  likewise  attractive  to  the  eye. 


THE    AMERICAN    EMBASSY    IN    TOKYO 


Past    and    Present    Incumbents    and    Their    Work 


BY    C.     E.     FEBGl'SOX 


THE  YEAR  1909  in  Japan 
marked  a  semi-centennial.  Just 
fifty  }rears  ago  she  received  her 
first  foreign  minister-resident, 
Townsend  Harris,  the  first  representative 
of  the  United  States  regularly  accredited 
to  the  Island  Empire.  His  arrival  in 
Japan  began  a  new  era,  for  he  followed 
close  on  the  footsteps  of  Commodore 
Perry,  working  out  the  policies  the  latter's 
special  mission  had  made  possible  and  ac- 
complishing a  labor  which  has  made  his 
name  as  well-known  among  the  Japanese 
as  that  of  any  foreigner  whose  name  is 
woven  in  their  history. 

Harris  came  to  Japan  as  the  result  of 
Perry's  voyage,  and  Perry's  voyage  was 
the  crowning  step  in  a  long  series  of  some- 
what half-hearted  attempts  to  penetrate 
the  reserve  that  had  wrapped  Japan  for  so 
many  centuries.  The  United  States  has 
always  been  interested  in  the  matter — 
since  ITS?  at  least,  when  the  quasi- Ameri- 
can Stewart  visited  the  Far  East,  a  period 
sufficiently  early  in  her  own  history.  As 
far  back  as  1815,  Admiral  Porter  advised 
President  Monroe  to  send  three  men-of- 
war  to  Japan,  but  the  plan  was  never  car- 
ried out.  John  Quincy  Adams  declared 
that  "it  was  the  duty  of  a  Christian  coun- 
try to  open  Japan  and  to  teach  it  that  it 
had  no  right  to  evade  the  responsibility 
which  it  owed  toward  the  conduct  of  man- 
kind." The  fact  that  this  principle  was 
enunciated  at  a  time  when  the  United 
States  was  largely  unpopulated,  once  and 
for  all  made  clear  the  utter  absence  of  a 
wi=h  for  selfish  territorial  expansion  which 
has  always  marked  America's  dealings 
with  foreign  powers.  In  1835,  Mr.  Liv- 
ingstone, then  Secretary  of  State,  for- 
warded a  letter  addressed  to  the  Emperor 
of  Japan,  in  the  care  of  a  committee 
which  was  canvassing  the  possibilities  of 
establishing     commercial     relations     with 


China.  The  letter,  however,  was  never 
presented.  Eleven  j-ears  later,  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  memorial  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  Congress,  Commodore  Biddle,  of 
the  American  East  Indian  fleet,  touched 
at  Japan.  All  he  brought  back  was  a 
letter — a  mere  iteration  of  the  nation's 
laws  forbidding  traffic  or  converse  with 
foreigners.  The  Commodore  and  his  men 
were  treated  with  rudeness,  but  were  un- 
der strict  instructions  to  exercise  the  ut- 
most patience  and  avoid  creating  any 
sense  of  dislike  or  resentment. 

In  1849,  however,  a  ship  visited  Naga- 
saki to  bring  back  shipwrecked  mariners, 
and  its  captain,  on  his  return,  reported  the 
time  ripe  for  the  opening  of  Japanese 
ports.  He  advised  an  appeal  to  force  as 
the  only  means  which  could  break  down 
the  conventional  distrust  of  the  Shogun- 
ate  Government.  In  1851,  therefore, 
President  Fillmore  addressed  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Japan  a  letter  which  was  trans- 
mitted, by  Mr.  Webster,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  to  Admiral  Aulick,  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  American  Chinese  squadron. 
This  was  the  letter  which  was  finally  pre- 
sented by  Commodore  Perry  in  1853. 

The  history  of  Commodore  Perry's  visit 
and  its  accomplishments  has  been  written 
a  thousand  times,  and  while  very  few,  per- 
haps, have  waded  through  the  bulky  vol- 
umes which  comprise  in  detail  his  official 
report  to  Congress,  its  main  features  are 
known  to  every  schoolboy.  Perry  came 
to  bombard  the  Japanese,  but  to  bombard 
them  with  gifts.  He  brought  with  him 
machinery,  a  small  printing  press,  a 
miniature  locomotive  and  train,  of  cars, 
and  a  toy  telegraph  line  with  all  its  equip- 
ment. He  and  his  men  were  not  allowed 
to  approach  Tokyo  (Yedo  it  was  then 
called),  but  with  perfect  good  humor  and 
patience,  the  '"black  vessels"  waited,  while 
the  Commodore  made  friends.  He  camped 
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on  the  beach,  set  up  his  railroad  track  and 
telegraph,  and  began  a  course  of  demon- 
stration of  the  practical  utility  of  the  sci- 
entific discoveries  of  the  Old  World.  The 
Japanese  were  keen  enough  to  view  the 
foreign  "witchcraft.""  They  came,  saw  and 


Perry's  huge  black  ships,  looking  as  big 
as  castles  beside  the  small  lumbering  junk 
swarming  about  them — a  menace,  if  a 
kindly  one.  It  brought  home  to  the  Jap- 
anese the  realization  that  Japan  could  no 
longer  exist  under  the  old  regime,   that 


understood.  It  was  to  them  like  looking 
through  a  telescope  at  some  other  world, 
immensely  more  equipped,  which  was 
drawing  nearer  and  nearer,  and  would 
soon  collide  with  their  own.  Behind  all 
the  friendship  and  tact  and  courtesy  lay 


she  must  take  her  place  in  the  world,  make 
treaties,  open  her  ports,  and  contribute  to 
the  sum  total  of  human  progress.  If  not, 
she  would  be  crushed,  foreigners  would  oc- 
cupy her  shores,  and  she  would  become  the 
vassal  of  some  more     powerful     people. 
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Perry  gained  his  object.  A  treaty  was 
signed  with  the  Shogunate  Government. 
This  was  ratified  in  Washington,  and  was 
finally  exchanged  at  Shimada  in  1855. 

Perry  sailed  away,  having  sown  the  seed 
from  which  was  to  spring  the  huge  inter- 
nal struggle  that  in  the  end  turned  clan 
against  clan,  overthrew  the  Shogunate,  set 
the  Emperor  upon  a  throne  of  actual 
power,  and  plunged  the  Empire  into  civil 
war.  Japan's  present  prosperity  is,  per- 
haps, due  to  the  unmeasured  and  generous 
character  of  this  upheaval.  The  fabric 
of  the  Shogunate  was  a  gigantic  one,  and 
only  from  the  ashes  of  its  utter  overthrow 
could  the  new  conditions  spring.  The 
Japan  of  to-day  realizes  that  when  it  took 
the  momentous  step  and  threw  down  the 
barriers  of  a  thousand  years,  it  did  the 
only  thing  possible  to  insure  its  continu- 
ous liberty  and  prosperity,  if  not,  indeed, 
its  continuous  existence,  and  the  monu- 
ment erected  at  Kumihara,  where  Perry 
landed,  will  remain,  like  the  Liberty  Bell 
at  Philadelphia,  a  legacy  to  the  Japanese 
people  forever. 

"\V7iile  Perry  opened  the  door  and  forced 
upon  the  Japanese  the  first  treaty  with  the 
United  States,  it  was  Townsend  Harris 
who  enabled  both  Japan  and  America  to 
reap  its  fruits.  He  arirved  in  1856,  bear- 
ing the  President's  commission  as  Con- 
sul-General,  and  filled  the  post  for  three 
years,  when  he  was  made  Minister-Eesi- 
dent.  His  diary  gives  clear  glimpses  of 
the  earnestness  with  which  he  began  his 
long  labor : 

"Of  all  the  civilized  countries  of  the 
world,"  he  wrote  in  it,  "I  am  the  first 
representative  who  was  allowed  to  settle 
in  Japan,  and  this  marks  a  turning  point 
in  my  career,  and  a  new  era  for  Japan, 
and  I  will  do  my  best  to  preserve  my  hon- 
orable name  in  the  history  to  be  written  in 
future  in  connection  with  Japan."  It  was 
not  all  plain  sailing,  but  he  was  a  man  of 
great  determination  as  well  as  tact.  On  ar- 
rival, he  was  anxious  to  present  the  Presi- 
dent's letter  to  the  Shogun  in  a  personal 
audience.  The  most  strenuous  objections 
were  made  to  this,  for  it  meant  the  cutting 
of  red  tape  that  had  wound  about  the 
Government  for  centuries,  but  he  insisted, 
and  the  concession  was  finally  granted. 
With  350  guards,  Japanese  and  American, 
he  went  to  Yedo,  presented  his  credentials 


and  explained  the  purpose  of  his  coming. 
It  is  said  that  in  this  interview,  the  first 
ever  accorded  to  a  foreigner,  his  zeal  and 
sincerity  impressed  not  only  the  Japanese 
statesmen  who  were  present,  but  the  Sho- 
gun himself.  The  result  was  Japan's  first 
foreign  commercial  treat}'',  signed  in  1858. 
All  later  treaties  with  other  powers  were 
based  on  this.  Thus  Townsend  Harris 
laid  the  foundation-stone  for  Japan's 
future  international  relations. 

The  present  student  of  Japanese  history 
sees  Harris's  marks  upon  every  page  of 
that  early  era.  He  had  to  play  the  role 
of  teacher  and  lecturer,  as  well  as  diploma- 
tist. Under  his  efforts  the  port  of  Naga- 
saki was  opened  to  trade  ;  currency  reform, 
the  Consular  Court,  land  leases — a  thou- 
sand questions  occupied  his-  attention.  In 
those  days  conditions  were  crude.  For- 
eigners found  greater  safety  in  numbers, 
and  were  glad  to  huddle  together.  No 
cable  linked  the  old  wooden  Legation  with 
the  State  Department  at  Washington  and 
the  outside  world.  They  were  alone,  ob- 
jects of  suspicion  and  dislike  among  the 
common  people.  When  the  American 
Minister  went  to  the  Shogunate  Foreign 
Office,  he  went  a-horseback,  surrounded  by 
an  armed  guard  to  protect  him  against 
swashbuckling  samurai,  two-sword  men 
who  thronged  the  ways  with  weapons  in 
their  girdles,  bitter  with  hatred  of  the 
outlander  and  of  the  new  order  of  things. 
Diplomats  then  literally  took  their  lives 
in  their  hands. 

Townsend  Harris,  luckily,  escaped  as- 
sassination, but  his  Secretary  of  Legation, 
Mr.  Huesken,  spurring  ahead  of  his  guard 
one  day  in  the  street,  was  cut  in  two  by  a 
samurai  blade.  The  bravo  who  killed  him 
was  never  apprehended,  but  his  identity 
after  a  lapse  of  so  many  years,  seems  to  be 
an  open  secret,  and  it  is  alleged  that  he  is 
living  to-day.  The  first  American  Min- 
ister declined  also  to  be  frightened  during 
the  mob  rule  and  riots  that  followed  the 
ratification  of  the  first  treaties.  When  the 
British  and  French  Ministers  (for  Euro- 
pean countries,  taking  their  cue  from 
America,  had  sent  representatives)  threat- 
ened to  roll  up  their  flags  and  entrust 
them  to  the  American  squadron,  he  ob- 
jected and  declared  that  he  would  remain 
in  Tokyo  alone,  if  need  be,  to  avert  any 
hostilities.     And  he  it  was  who  demon- 
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strated  to  the  Japanese  officials  the  neces- 
sity of  prohibiting  the  import  of  opium, 
by  this  one  act  alone  earning  the  gratitude 
of  the  present  Empire. 

He  urged  Japan  to  buy  warships, 
steamers,  mercantile  vessels  and  imple- 
ments of  war.  He  pleaded  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  foreign  teachers,  experts  in 
military  and  naval  affairs,  and  skilled  ar- 
tisans. He  gave  up  the  post  in  1861,  to 
the  great  loss  of  both  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  but  not  before  the  Japan- 
ese Government  had  embarked  on  its 
career  as  a  world  power  by  ordering  two 
warships  from  America. 

Townsend  Harris's  work  has  never  been 
forgotten  bv  the  new  Japan,  whose  first 
steps  he  guided.  There  is  now  growing  a 
popular  movement  for  the  erection  of  a 
suitable  monument  to  his  memory,  though 
just  what  form  this  will  take  is  as  yet 
undecided. 

Harris  was  succeeded  by  Eobert  H. 
Pruyn,  who  fell  heir  to  the  peculiar  diffi- 
culties resulting  from  the  wide  domestic 
and  political  changes  that  were  disturbing 
the  very  foundations  of  the  nation.  He 
took  up  the  work  where  his  predecessor 
had  laid  it  clown.  It  was  no  plain  sailing 
for  him,  either.  There  came  the  squally 
days  when  Prince  Mohri  of  the  Clan  of 
Choshu  fired  on  the  foreign  ships,  and 
they,  in  turn,  bombarded  the  port  of 
Shimonoseki — the  news  of  which  brought 
Ito,  then  a  runaway  youth  wandering  in 
the  streets  of  London,  learning  the  Eng- 
lish tongue,  back  post-haste  to  begin  the 
marvelous  career  which  was  to  make  him 
from  a  commoner,  a  Prince  and  the  confi- 
dant of  the  Emperor,  and  was  finally 
to  be  ended  by  the  bullet  of  a  Korean  as- 
sassin on  a  lonely  station  platform  in 
Manchuria.  For  this  attack,  Japan  had  to 
pay  an  indemnity  of  three  million  dollars, 
which  Congress  finally  refunded,  as  it  did 
the  Boxer  indemnity  to  China. 

Between  the  passing  of  Pruyn  and  1903, 
when  Lloyd  C.  Griscom  succeeded  Alfred 
E.  Buck — whose  sudden  death  a  few  years 
ago,  while  attending  a  royal  duck  hunting 
in  one  of  the  imperial  preserves,  shocked 
Tokyo — there  was  a  succession  of  men  of 
distinguished  names  to  hold  the  chief tain7 
ship  of  the  Mission  of  America  to  Japan. 
Eobert  B.  Yan  Yalkenberg,  Charles  E.  De 
Long,  John  A.  Bingham,  Richard  B.  Hub- 


bard, John  F.  Swift  (who  also  died  in 
office),  Frank  L.  Coombs  and  Edwin 
Dunn,  are  names  connected  with  events 
that  mark  changes  in  history  and  polity 
so  rapid  as  to  be  kaleidoscopic.  Hey. 
presto !  Here  we  are,  and  then  another 
picture. 

The  name  which,  perhaps,  by  the  exi- 
gency of  circumstance,  stands  out  most 
clearly  from  these  is  that  of  Bingham. 
After  the  great  act  of  the  Restoration — 
when  the  Shogunate  was  abolished  and 
Mutscuhito,  then  a  youth  of  sixteen,  was 
brought  to  Yedo,  seated  upon  a  throne  of 
material  power,  and  made  ruler  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  title — the  Meiji  Government  as- 
sumed the  great  task  of  treaty  revision. 
Other  nations  had  balked.  Japan,  they 
argued,  was  not  sufficiently  advanced  in 
civilization  to  contract  a  desirable  treaty. 
They  declined,  in  short,  to  treat  with  her 
on.  anything  approaching  a  mutual  basis. 
America  alone  was  favorably  disposed.  It 
fell  to  Bingham  to  make  the  study  upon 
which,  in  1878,  a  new  treaty  was  based  re- 
storing to  Japan  the  right  of  fixing  its 
own  customs  revenues. 

No  wonder  if  she  remembers  this  grate- 
fully, and  if  she  remembers  also  that  in 
the  following  year  America's  greatest 
General  and  ex-President,  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  visited  Tokyo  as  the  guest  of  the 
Emperor  and  Empress.  There  are  two 
cherry-trees  growing  in  one  of  the  city's 
parks,  planted  by  his  hand.  In  an  Im- 
perial decree  issued  in  1880  touching  the 
adjustments  of  bank  notes,  occur  the 
words :  "Last  year.  General  Grant  spoke  to 
us  words  concerning  the  nature  of  foreign 
loans,  which  are  still  fresh  in  our  minds.'* 
This  is  the  one  time  in  Japan's  history, 
since  the  first  Emperor  Jimmu,  that  the 
suggestion  of  a  foreigner  has  been  utilized 
in  an  Imperial  decree. 

The  glittering  ceremony  that  to-day 
surrounds  the  American  Embassy  on  Rei- 
nanzaka  Hill  in  Tokyo  was  not  a  part  of 
the  simpler  life  of  the  earlier  representa- 
tives sent  by  democratic  America  to  auto- 
cratic Japan.  Yet  the  process  of  change 
has  been  so  swift  that  there  are  men  still 
living  who  well  remember  every  man  who 
has  been  named.  In  the  old  days,  they 
were  linked  to  more  than  political  history. 
The  American  Minister  was  the  absolute 
ruler  of  his  portion  of  the  little  foreign 
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settlement  and  his  nationals  therein.  There 
are  those  who  could  tell  good  stories  of 
Van  Valkerberg  and  of  l)e  Long  and  of 
old  "Johnny"  Bingham  and  of  Hubbard; 
in  fact,  to-day  these  stories  are  told  as  af- 
ter-dinner gems  on  winter  evenings  over 
the  coffee  and  cigars.  Ex-Miuister  Edwin 
J)unn  still  lives  in  Tokyo.  Preferring  to 
remain  there  after  his  term  of  office  was 
over  in  1897,  he  is  to-day,  as  he  was  while 
Minister,  one  of  the  most  popular  men 
among  both  foreigners  and  Japanese,  who 
recognize  his  splendid  capability  for 
friendship  as  well  as  for  business. 

Those  were  the  days,  of  course,  of  "ex- 
tra-territoriality/5  and  Consular  jurisdic- 
tion, when  the  foreigner  could  reside  only 
in  sections  specially  designated.  The 
quarter  of  Tokyo  given  over  to  foreign 
residence  is  known  as  Tsukiji.  The  word 
means  "Made  Ground,"  the  few  acres  hav- 
ing been  made  by  filling  in  a  part  of  To- 
kyo  Bay.  as  the  modern  jest  has  it,  "with 
old  tomato  cans/'  It  is  a  low,  flat  region, 
but  little  above  the  line  of  high  tide,  and 
a  storm  occasionally  floods  it. 

Here,  in  a  big  wooden  structure  which 
is  now  the  Hotel  Metropole,  the  first 
American  Legation  was  established.  The 
building  overlooks  the  mouth  of  the  Su- 
mida  river,  the  great  water  picnic-ground 
of  the  capital,  whose  turbid  stream  laps 
the  edge  of  the  hotel  gardens,  and  whose 
wide  reach  jostles  with  strange  craft;  fish- 
ing sampan,  little  coasting  tugs,  whalers 
and  sealers  from  the  north,  and  mysteri- 
ous, queer-shaped  vessels  that  form,  per- 
haps, the  only  link  between  the  modernity 
of  present-day  Tokyo  and  the  still  isolated 
villages  of  the  coast  of  Japan  and  her 
many  island  possessions.  Now  only  two 
of  the  smaller  legations  still  cling  to  Tsu- 
kiji— the  rest  have  moved  a  mile  away  to 
the  higher,  more  ambitious  quarter  that 
holds  the  Imperial  Palace  and  the  Parlia- 
ment buildings. 

The  new  regime,  so  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  began  after  the  Rus- 


sian war,  with  the  raising  of  the  Mission 
to  the  rank  of  an  Embassy  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  Luke  E.  Wright  as  Amer- 
ica's first  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  near  the  Court  of  Japan. 
A  fine  type  of  the  Southern  gentleman  and 
statesman,  Wright  possessed  tact,  kindli- 
ness and  constant  consideration.  In  his 
old  stamping-ground  of  Memphis,  he  was 
known  and  loved,  perhaps,  as  no  other 
citizen  of  Tennessee.  After  the  Civil 
War,  in  which  he  fought  as  a  young  Con- 
federate officer,  he  took  up  the  practice  of 
law.  For  eight  years  he  was  Attorney- 
General  of  the  State.  Possibly  what  will 
be  remembered  longest  in  Tennessee  is  his 
work  of  relief  in  the  dark  days  of  1878, 
when  yellow  fever  descended  upon  Mem- 
phis with  such  terrible  results.  In  1900, 
President  McKinley  appointed  him  a 
member  of  the  Philippine  Commission, 
and  later  he  became  Governor-General. 

So  it  was  as  a  man  of  ripe  years,  and 
one  familiar  with  Far  Eastern  conditions 
that  he  came  to  the  Embassy  at  Tokyo. 
His  grey  hair,  his  deep,  twinkling  eyes 
behind  his  heavy  spectacles,  his  dignity, 
combined  with  his  sense  of  humor,  gave 
him  both  the  respect  and  liking  of  the 
J  apanese. 

But  General  Wright  was  weary  of  the 
East.  He  felt  the  call  of  home,  and  re- 
turned to  become  Secretary  of  War  during 
the  closing  part  of  the  Eoosevelt  regime. 
The  State  Department  looked  the  whole 
field  over  in  making  choice  of  his  succes- 
sor, and  fixed  upon  Thomas  J.  O'Brien, 
then  Minister  to  Denmark,  for  the  post. 
The  outcome  richly  justified  the  choice.  It 
has  been  said  that  Mr.  O'Brien  "looks  the 
part"  better  than  any  one  else  in  the  ser- 
vice. He  is  considerably  over  six  feet  in 
height,  gray-bearded  and  straight  as  a 
ramrod.  Gray  hairs  particularly  appeal 
to  the  Oriental,  but  there  is  more  to  Am- 
bassador O'Brien  than  gray  hairs  that 
wins  for  him  the  high  regard  of  Japanese 
people  and  Japan. 
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WE  HAVE  MANY  things  to 
learn  from  our  big  sister  re- 
public to  the  south,  and  one 
of  these  things  is  dignity, 
and  another  is  a  repression  of  half-baked 
expression  of  opinion.  These  two  charac- 
teristics strike  one  almost  as  soon  as  con- 
tact is  had  with  Mexican  officialdom.  It 
cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the  articles  in  a 
contemporary  magazine  have  hurt  Mexico 
a  great  deal.  Mexican  amour  pro  pre  has 
been  injured,  but  that  is  a  thing  time  heals 
most  effectually.  It  is  in  American  opin- 
ion that  Mexico  has  been  most  hurt,  and 
American  opinion,  in  a  great  measure,  con- 
trols American  tourist  travel,  and,  in  a 
lesser  measure,  American  capital. 

The  City  of  Mexico  is  probably,  out- 
side of  Xew  York,  the  most  up-to-date  city 
on  the  North  American  continent.  It  has 
been  to  a  great  extent  exploited  and  built 
up  in  its  business  and  residential  sections 
by  foreign  capital,  and  this  capital  has 
been — in  the  main — American  and  Eng- 
lish. Its  industries  in  mining  and  agri- 
culture, outside  the  City  of  Mexico,  have 
been  brought  to  life  mainly  by  American 
energy  and  by  the  use  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can dollar. 

The  articles  in  question  have  been  a 
blight  on  things  American,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  publishers  who  allowed  the 
issuance  of  the  Barbarous  Mexico  articles 
have  any  idea  of  the  financial  loss  they 
have  saddled  upon  the  American  resident 
in  Mexico. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  American  to  with- 
hold judgment  as  to  the  system  of  im- 
prisonment for  debt  in  vogue  in  Mexico, 
an  imprisonment  which  is  not  really  such, 
but  which  is  a  servitude  until  such  debts 
are  paid.  Just  a  little  while  ago,  through 
the  recrudescence  of  an  old  law  in  New 
York  and  in  San  Francisco,  two  cases 
were  chronicled  of  imprisonment  for  debt, 
and  in  one  instance,  in  San  Francisco,  a 
woman  was  held  in  durance  vile  for  the 
debts  of  her  husband.  A  more  barbarous 
thing  could  not  happen     in     China.     It 


would  be  well  to  call  to  mind  that  there  is 
a  legislative  investigation  going  on  in 
Texas  and  Georgia  just  at  present  to  de- 
termine the  truth  of  statements  made  that 
show  up  conditions  in  the  penal  settle- 
ments of  those  States  that  are  far  worse 
than  any  depicted  in  the  Yalle  Nacional 
of  Mexico.  And  no  one  is  raising  much  of 
a  howl  over  the  turpentine  camps  of 
Florida ! 

The  existence  of  these  evils,  in  oiii* 
own  land,  is  no  excuse  for  the  Mexican, 
and  does  not  palliate  such  evils  as  are  de- 
picted by  Mr.  Turner,  if  they  really  exist. 
It  remains  for  the  impartial  investigator 
to  disintegrate  the  venom  from  the  truth 
in  the. Turner  articles.  We  know  already 
that  there  has  been  misrepresentation, 
falsehood  and  exaggeration.  We  know,  too, 
that  there  is  a  foundation  of  truth  on 
which  the  articles  are  builded. 

I  can  remember,  when  tramping  up  be- 
yond Eel  River  in  1897  that  I  came  across 
a  lumber  camp  where  the  men  and  women 
had  lost  their  names.  They  were  known 
by  numbers !  I  stayed  just  long  enough  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  people  in  this 
camp  might  as  well  have  been  located  in 
Siberia.  They  were  paid  a  fair  salary,  but 
the  general  store,  the  school  due,  the  hos- 
pital due  and  the  poll  tax  took  all  the 
money,  and  they  were  in  perpetual  slav- 
ery to  the  pay  roll. 

In  Hawaii  the  man  who  attempts  to  es- 
cape the  slavery  to  the  pay  roll  is  not  hin- 
dered, but  when  he  is  caught,  it  is  only  to 
face  the  charge  of  vagrancy  and  a  term  on 
the  reef,  and  the  reef  is  more  heart  brea  Ic- 
ing than  the  Yalle  Xacional. 

These  are  passing  conditions,  however, 
and  only  exist  now  in  a  mild  form  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Hawaii.  After  I  have  been  in 
Mexico  a  longer  time,  I'll  tell  you  more 
about  it. 

Speaking  of  Mexico,  calls  to  my  mind 
the  fact  that  in  its  entire  business  history 
it  records  only  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent 
of  business  failures. 

In  the  history  of  its  banks  there  is  not 
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to  date  the  record  of  a  single  failure  of 
a  chartered  bank.  Of  private  banks  a  few 
have  failed,  but  these  are  so  few  that  they 
may  easily  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of 
one  hand. 

The  recent  financial  depression  in  the 
United  States  hit  this  country,  Mexico, 
harder  than  it  did  any  of  the  States  in 
the  American  federation,  and  not  one 
chartered  bank  failed,  and  only  one  private 
bank  closed  its  doors,  and  this  one  will 
most  probably  pay  dollar  for  dollar.  It 
is  American  money  that  is  developing 
Mexico.  Investments  are  safe  here,  and 
the  earning  power  of  the  dollar  is  from 
four  to  five  times  as  great  as  in  our  own 
laud.    Now  is  the  time  for  investment. 


The  alliance  of  the  California  Promo- 
tion Committee,  the  State  Board  of  Trade 
and  the  Manufacturers'  and  Producers' 
Association  in  the  new  organization  of  the 
California  Development  Board,  has  already 
resulted  in  great  good  for  this  State.  In 
the  past,  while  all  these  organizations  ex- 
erted themselves  for  the  good  of  Cali- 
fornia, its  industries  and  trade,  there  was 
more  or  less  duplication,  more  or  less  lost 
motion.  Now  the  allied  bodies  are  work- 
ing in  harmony  and  with  concerted  effort. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  learn  from  the 
Board  there  is  a  revival  of  industry 
throughout  the  State  such  as  has  not 
been  noted  for  several  years  past.  There 
is  new  railroad  building,  both  steam  and 
electric;  marked  increases  in  the  business 
of  the  banks  and  other  signs  of  unprece- 
dented prosperity  in  the  near  future. 


Illinois      possesses      a      Farmers' 

Hall  of  Fame.  In  this  hall  of  immortals 
the  men  who  made  themselves  famous  in 
American  history  along  all  kinds  of  lines 
are  to  be  found  represented  by  sculptures 
or  by  paintings.  It  would  not  be  amiss 
to  have  the  great  men  of  California  so 
re ;>resented  at  Sacramento,  the  capital  of 
the  Golden  State.  The  picture  herewith 
shows  the  unveiling  of  the  portrait  of  Cy- 
rus Hall  McCormick  on  December  15, 
1909,  when  the  name  of  the  inventor  of 
the  harvester  was  admitted  to  the  Illinois 
Immortals. 

The  little  girl  is  Miss  Muriel  McCor- 
mick, a  descendant  of  the  inventor. 


Miss  Muriel  McCormick  unveiling  the 
portrait   of   Cyrus  Hall  McCormick. 


THE  POSSIBILITY  of  salva- 
tion by  the  aid  of  science  is  the 
subject  dealt  with  in  all  seri- 
ousness by  Charles  Asbury 
Stevens,  M.  P.,  in  a  work  entitled  "Natu- 
ral Salvation."  Doctor  Stephens  holds 
that  recent  advances  in  science,  particu- 
larly in  the  direction  of  the  theory  of  cel- 
lular life  in  the  human  organism,  make 
it  quite  possible  for  mankind,  in  the  course 
of  time,  to  achieve  immortality  on  this 
earth.  He  holds  that,  by  right  living, 
death  may  ultimately  be  abolished,  and 
ihe  earth  peopled  by  beings  not  decrepit 
and  worn  out,  but  in  the  fullness  of  vigor 
both  physical  and  mental.  Our  ignorance 
of  how  to  live,  he  contends,  results  in 
death  after  short  lives,  necessitating  pro- 
creation to  perpetuate  the  species  Save 
from  violence  or  other  acute  causes,  lift 
may  be  prolonged,  according  to  Doctot 
Stephens,  for  indefinite  periods. 

He  admits  that  it  will  be  long  before 
the  race  can  be  educated  to  the  point  where 
his  theory  may  be  put  into  practice,  but  he 
dwell?  at  length  upon  the  physiological 
grounds  for  his  belief  in  immortality  on 
earth,  without  passage  through  the  gate- 
way of  death.  The  keynote  of  his  argu- 
ments is  found  in  the  statements  that 
"immortality  is  the  birthright  of  life  and 
the  destiny  of  man ;  men  still  die,  but 
death  is  not  an  irremediable  evil."  "The 
Old  faiths,''"  the  author  declares,  "trans- 
port the  ksoul"  to  Heaven,  to  Paradise,  to 
Nirvana :  undefined  bournes,  disjunct 
from  matter  and  time  and  illocal  in 
space.  The  coming  faith  of  which  this 
ceuturv  is  the  era,  looks  to  the  paradisa- 
tion  of  the  earth  and  teaches  that  man 
makes  his  own  'Heaven'  and  makes  it 
here." 

The  Doctor's  ideas  may  seem  chimeri- 


cal, but  he  has  assuredly  expressed  them 
in  rational  language  and  supported  them 
with  plausible  data  and  argument. 

The  Colonial  Press,  C.  H.  Simond  & 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

*  *  * 

Are  you  fond  of  cats?  Do  you  take  af- 
fectionate interest  in  the  mousers?  If 
you  do,  you  will  find  not  a  little  refresh- 
ment in  "The  Cats'  Convention,"  by  Eu- 
nice Gibbs  Allyn.  It  is  all  about  cats.  Its 
theme  is  a  well-imagined  feline  conven- 
tion at  which  cats  of  various  degrees  and 
belonging  to  various  social  strata  express 
their  ideas  of  humanity  and  the  problem 
of  life.  It  is  a  fanciful  picture  of  the 
world  as  seen  from  the  eyes  of  cats.  The 
narrative  is  sprightly  and  entertaining, 
and  not  by  any  means  intended  wholly 
for  juvenile  minds.  Even  if  you  do  not 
care  particularly  for  the  nine-lived  pets 
— or  pests,  if  you  prefer — the  attractive 
story  will  perhaps  induce  you  to  take  a 
livelier  interest  in  them,  to  understand 
them  better.  The  illustrations  are  by 
the  authoress,  and  are  from  both  photo- 
graphs, well  selected,  and  pen-and-ink- 
sketches,  well  executed. 

The  book  is  produced  by  the  Cochrane 

Publishing  Company,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

"Spiritual  arrogance"  is  the  term  ap- 
plied to  certain  doctrines  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Baker  Eddy  by  Charles  Reynolds  Brown 
in  his  new  volume,  "Faith  and  Health," 
in  which  he  contests  practically  every 
claim  of  the  Christian  Science  cult,  al- 
though he  himself  began  the  study  of 
Christian  Science  twenty-three  years  ago, 
in  Boston,  under  Mrs.  Eddy  herself,  and 
possesses  a  diploma  certifying  that  he  is 
entitled  to  practice  as  a  Christian  Science 
healer. 
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Well  written,  logical  and  forceful  in  its- 
arguments   and   presentments;   and     un- 
equivoeating  in  it?  conclusions,  the  book 
is  a  notable  addition  to  the  literature  of 
fa  i th-healing,  so-ca llei  1 . 

Mr.  Brown  is  favorably  inclined  toward 
the  Emmanuel  movement,  under  certain 
restrictions.  He  distrusts  the  encroach- 
ment of  religion  to  too  great  extent  into 
the  province  of  medicine,  in  much  the 
same  mariner  that  he  would  distrust  the 
encroachment  of  medicine  upon  religion. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York. 
*  *  * 

"The  Lost  Mine  of  the  Mono,"  by  C.  H. 
B.  Klette:  A  tedious  tale  of  a  rich  mine 
discovered  and  then  lost  by  terrestrial 
change.  Padded  out  with  dreamy  philoso- 
phizing intermingled  with  the  conven- 
tional love  element.  It  requires  effort  to 
attract  one's  attention  at  the  outset  and 
greater  effort  to  retain  interest. 

The  Cochrane  Publishing  Co.,  New 
York. 

:£     %     5fc 

The  abuse  of  food  by  cooking  is  the 
subject  discussed  in  more  or  less  convin- 
cing fashion  by  Laura  Nettleton  Brown  in 
her  new  book,  "Scientific  Living  for  Pro- 
longing the  Term  of  Human  Life."  She 
dwells  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  nour- 
ishing value  of  many  foods  is  lessened  and 
even  destroy-  I  by  unwise  cooking.  While 
not  recommending  the  entire  abolition  of 
cooking,  she  believes  in  diminishing  it  or 
at  least  in  regulating  it  along  rational 
lines  by  the  ligzit  of  modern  researches  in 
the  domain  of  dietetics.  The  chemistry  of 
food  and  cooking  is  entered  into  at  some 
length,  and  attention  is  called  to  Ihe  fact 


that  the  application  of  heat     materially 
changes  the  character  of  the  foodstuffs. 

Published   by  ihe  Health-Culture   Co., 
1133  Broadway,  New  York. 
*  *  * 

The  energy,  resourcefulness,  courage 
and  determination  of  the  alert  American 
business  man  are  strongly  portrayed  in 
"The  Daysman,"  by  an  anonymous  author, 
who  dedicates  the  book  to  his  mother. 

The  book,  which  is  strongly  written, 
has  a  distinct  underlying  motive,  aside 
from  the  intensely  interesting  narrative 
itself.  It  brings  out  the  touch  of  geniu? 
in  a  successful  business  man,  and  the  pic- 
turesqueness  of  American  business  strug- 
gles, with  their  manifestations  of  power- 
ful, vigorous,  intellectual  manhood.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  Arizona,  and  the  story 
deals  with  mining  in  that  State. 

Cochrane  Publishing  Co.,  Tribune 
Building,  New  York. 


AN  ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

In  the  issue  of  the  Overland  Monthly 
for  November,  1909,  there,  appeared  a 
poem  entitled  "A  California  Garden,"  by 
Francis  M.  Milne.  This  poem  was  pre- 
viously published  in  The  Grizzly  Bear  in 
its  issue  of  June  preceding. 

The  duplication  was  not  in  any  manner 
attributable  to  Mrs.  Milne.  After  the 
poem  had  been  accepted  by  the  Overland 
Monthly,  she  wrote  to  the  editor  of  this 
magazine,  requesting  that  the  poem  be 
returned.  Owing  to  a  regrettable  over- 
sight in  this  office,  this  was  not  done,  and 
the  poem  was  printed  as  before  mentioned. 
Due  acknowledgment  is  now  made  of  the 
facts  in  the  case. 
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EFFICIENT 


We  have  speeded  up  our  ships  and 
railways;  we  have  made  rapid  transit 
more  and  more  rapid;  we  have  developed 
a  mile  a  minute  in  the  air  and  much  faster 
in  an  automobile. 

But  the  Bell  Telephone  is  quickest 
of  all.  It  is  instantaneous.  No  weeks 
or  days  or  minutes  wasted  in  waiting  for 
somebody  to  go  and  come ;  no  waiting 
for  an  answer. 

It  is  the  most  effective  agency  for 
making  minutes  more  useful,  more 
efficient. 


In  almost  every  field  of  work  men 
are  accomplishing  more  in  less  time  with 
the  Bell  Telephone  than  they  could 
without  it.  They  can  talk  with  more 
people,  near  and  far ;  they  can  keep  the 
run  of  more  details;  they  can  buy  or 
sell  more  goods,  and  to  better  advantage; 
they  can  be  active  in  more  affairs. 

The  Bell  Telephone  has  placed  a  new 
and  higher  value  upon  the  minute — for 
everybody.  It  has  done  this  by  means 
of  One  Policy,  One  System,  and  Univer- 
sal Service. 


Bell  Long  Distance  Telephone  service  not  only 
gives  an  added  value  to  a  man*s  minutes  —  it 
accomplishes  business  results  which  would  be 
absolutely  impossible  without  it.  Every  Bell 
Telephone  is  the  Center  of  the  System. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated   Companies 


Crater  of  the  Bromo  and  partial  view  of  the  Batog. 
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PREHISTORIC    APARTMENT   HOUSES    OF 
THE    SOUTHWEST 


BY    JOHN     L,.    COW  AX 


(Photographs  by  the  Author.) 


AGES  BEFOEE  the  first  apart- 
ment house  had  taken  form  in 
the  minds  of  modern  architects, 
the  Cliff  Dwellers  of  the  Mesa 
Yerde  had  developed  the  idea  of  the 
"flat"  to  an  extreme  that  the  builders  in 
the  great  cities  have  not  yet  approximated. 
They  made  a  practice  of  housing  a  whole 
community  under  one  roof,  with  their 
places  of  worship  and  entertainment,  their 
workshops  and  all  their  industrial  activi- 
ties, excepting,  of  course,  that  of  agricul- 
ture. That  manner  of  life  and  labor  must 
have  had  its  disadvantages,  as  well  as  its 
manifest  conveniences.  For  example,  to 
dodge  going  to  church  when  the  kiva,  or 
place  of  worship  was  only  a  few  hundred 
feet  away,  under  the  same  roof  that  shel- 
tered the  home,  must  have  taxed  the  in- 
ventive ingenuity  of  the  first  Americans 
quite  seriously.  The  weather  would  never 
serve  as  an  excuse,  and  a  Sunday  head- 
ache would  be  but  a  flimsy  one.  To  visit 
one'-  "affinity"  under  the  watchful  eyes 
of  wife  and  mother-in-law  must  have  been 
a  problem  :  and  the  club  could  hardly  have 
been  a  place  of  many  attractions  when  in 
calling  distance  of  the  back-door  of  the 
home. 

I  Hi  ling  the  past  summer.  Dr.  J.  W. 
Fewkes,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
lias  been  engaged  in  the  interesting  task 


of  cleaning  up  and  renovating  the  great- 
est of  prehistoric  American  apartment 
houses.  Ordinarily,  a  house-cleaning  job 
is  of  no  particular  interest  to  any  one  not 
engaged  thereon  or  incommoded  thereby. 
A  scientific  house-cleaning  is  different; 
and  Dr.  Fewkes'  undertaking  derives  na- 
tional importance  and  international  inter- 
est from  the  fact  that  it  consisted  in  re- 
moving the  accumulated  dust,  debris  and 
rubbish  of  ages  from  the  famous  Cliff 
Palace,  the  most  imposing  prehistoric 
ruin  in  America,  and  the  largest  and  most 
spectacular  "cliff  dwelling''  in  the  world. 
Primarily.  Dr.  Fewkes*  labors  were  in- 
tended to  aid  in  the  preservation  of  the 
Cliff  Palace — to  prevent  its  further  decay 
and  demolition,  and  to  place  it  in  condi- 
tion for  the  enjoyment  and  edification  of 
the  annually  increasing  number  of  tour- 
ists and  sightseers  thai  drift  that  way.  A 
secondary  object  in  view  was  research — 
to  gain,  if  possible,  some  insight  into  the 
state  of  culture,  the  manner  of  lite,  the 
ways  of  thought,  of  the  flat-dwellers  of 
prehistoric  America  :  to  ascertain  their  re- 
lationship, if  any,  to  the  existing  tribes 
the  Southwest;  and  to  make  possible  an 
intelligent  guess  as  to  their  origin  and 
their  fate.  No  attempt  was  made  at  res- 
toration or  reconstruction:  that  would 
have  destroyed  the  sentiment  to  which  the 
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relics  of  the  people  of  the  Stone  Age  owe 
much  of  their  interest.  The  old  ruins 
remain  now,  as  before,  the  unmarred  and 
unaltered  work  of  the  people  of  the  cliffs. 
The  excavation  of  the  accumulated  debris 
and  dust  heaps  of  the  centuries  has-  been 
carried  on  with  the  greatest  care,  to  avoid 
the  working  of  further  destruction.  Walls 
that  seemed  in  danger  of  falling  have  been 
patched,  braced  or  buttressed  to  save  them 
from  utter  demolition,  and  to  preserve 
them  in  their  present  condition  for  the 
edification  and  wonderment  of  future  gen- 
erations; but  the  ragged  sky  line  of  the 
great  Cliff  Palace  has  not  been  marred  by 


toric  cliff  dwellers  of  the  Mesa  Verde.  It 
can  no  longer  be  doubted  that  the  Hopis 
are  the  nearest  modern  representatives  of 
the  peoples  of  the  cliffs.  Culturally  and 
racially  the  two  peoples  appear  to  possess 
as  many  points  of  similarity  as  could  well 
be,  considering  the  long  period  of  time 
that  separates  them.  Possibly  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  Hopis  to  the  Cliff  Men  of 
the  Mesa  Verde  is  much  the  same  as  that 
of  Englishmen  of  the  twentieth  century  to 
those  of  the  period  closed  by  the  battle  of 
Hastings.  In  art  and  industry,  the  mod- 
ern Hopis  are  notably  inferior  to  their  re- 
mote progenitors,  so  that  there  has  been 


Interior  view  in  Cliff  Palace. 


modern  stone  and  mortar,  and  not  a  trowel 
has  anywhere  been  applied  excepting  as  a 
conserving  (not  as  a  re-building)  agent. 
For  what  he  has  refrained  from  doing, 
quite  as  much  as  for  what  he  has  done, 
Dr.  Fewkes  deserves  the  gratitude  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  American  antiqui- 
ties. 

From  a  scientific  viewpoint,  the  most 
interesting  result  of  Dr.  Fewkes'  investi- 
gation of  the  Cliff  Palace  is  in  the  unques- 
tionable evidence  it  has  brought  to  light 
of  the  close  relationship  of  the  Hopi  In- 
dians of  Northern  Arizona  to  the  pre-his- 


degeneration,  rather  than  development. 

The  Hopis  of  the  present  day,  as  they 
have  done  throughout  the  historic  period, 
build  their  homes  upon  the  summits  of 
lofty  mesas;  whereas  the  cliff  dwellers  se- 
lected cavernous  recesses  in  the  mesa  walls. 
Perhaps  the  difference  in  the  building 
sites  is  due  solely  to  the  accident  of  geo- 
logical formation.  In  the  region  where 
the  Hopis  now  dwell,  such  cavernous  re- 
cesses do  not  exist  ready-made,  as  they  did 
in  the  Mesa  Verde;  and  in  Hopiland  the 
summits  of  the  mesas  gave  the  same  se- 
curity against  attack  by  hostile  tribes  that 
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was  afforded  by  the  deep  caverns  in  the 
mesa  walls  in  the  old  homes  of  the  people. 

In  architectural  design,  and  in  skill  of 
construction,  there  is  nothing  among  the 
Hopi  towns  at  all  worthy  of  comparison 
with  the  cliff  Palace,  the  Spruce  Tree 
House,  the  Balcony  House  and  others  of 
the  more  notable  ruins  of  the  mesa  Verde. 
Yet  the  Hopi  mesa  towns  resemble  the 
ruins  in  the  cliffs  more  nearly  than  do  any 
of  the  other  Pueblo  villages  of  New  Mex- 
ico and  Arizona. 

This  resemblance  is  much  more  than 
superficial.  In  fact,  it  becomes  more  and 
more  evident  with  the  studv  of     details. 


the  cliffs  wore  their  hair  in  whorls  pre- 
cisely like  those  affected  by  the  girls  of 
marriageable  age  among  the  Hopis  to-day. 
As  the  women  of  the  Hopis  build  the 
houses,  it  seems  fair  to  infer  that  the  mas- 
sive masonry  walls  of  the  Cliff  Palace  were 
reared  by  the  hands  of  the  women — so 
that  the  "New  Woman"  of  twentieth  cen- 
tury notoriety  is  really  much  older  than 
recorded  American  history — older  even 
than,  immemorial  tradition. 

Dr.  Fewkes'  excavations  have  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  Cliff  Palace  is  much 
larger  than  has  ever  before  been  sus- 
pected.     The   lower    terraces   and   apart- 


Portion  of  Cliff  Palace  before  excavation. 


Externally,  the  Hopi  kivas,  or  under- 
ground ceremonial  chambers,  are  not  at 
all  similar  to  those  of  the  Cliff  Palace; 
but  their  interior  arrangements,  in  all  es- 
sential particulars,  are  identical.  Evi- 
dently the  old  gods  of  the  cliff  men  are 
worshiped  to-day  on  the  mesas  of  the 
Painted  Desert,  in  much  the  same  way  as 
they  were  worshiped  500  or  1,000  years 
ago.  Fire  was  kindled  in  the  same  man- 
ner, the  same  kind  of  fire  boards  and  drills 
having  been  found;  and  similar  prayer 
sticks  and  planting  sticks  were  used.  Evi- 
dence has  been  found  that  the  women  of 


ments  were  covered,  filled  and  entirely 
hidden  by  fallen  walls,  talus  fi'om  the  cliff, 
and  the  rubbish  of  centuries.  All  this  has 
been  cleared  away,  showing  that  the  Cliff 
Palace  contains  175  rooms  and  23  kivas. 
It  may  have  accommodated  a  population 
of  from  500  to  800  persons.  The  finger- 
prints of  the  workmen  (or  was  it  the  wo- 
men?) who  applied  the  mud  plaster  to  the 
masonry  walls,  and  the  grooves  and  chan- 
nels in  the  solid  rock  where  they  sharpened 
their  tools,  are  still  distinctly  visible.  The 
mealing  bins  in  which  the  women  of  the 
households  ground  the  corn     are     intact, 
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with  nictates  and  all  complete,  as  if  they 
had  bi't'ii  used  bill  yesterday  and  might  be 
used  again  to-morrow;  and  walls  and  ceil- 
ings are  still  black  with  the  smoke  of  fires 
that  were  extinguished  centuries  before  the 
white  man  first  set  foot  upon  this  conti- 
nent. Very  little  pottery,  and  but  few 
portable  household  utensils,  or  tools  or 
implements  of  any  kind  were  found  by  Dr. 
Fewkes  and  his  workmen.  The  vandals 
who  have  pillaged  the  cliff  ruins  without 
hindrance  for  decades  have  performed 
their  work  too  well  for  that. 

How  many  separate  ruins  there  are  in 
the  Mesa  Verde  region  cannot  be  told.  No 


cattle  owners,  and  their  stock  roamed  at 
will  over  the  mesa  and  through  the  maze 
of  canyons  that  intersect  it.  It  was  while 
in  pursuit  of  a  recalcitrant  steer  that  the 
Wetherill  boys  stumbled  upon  the  great 
ruins  that  are  now  the  subjects  of  scien- 
tific investigation.  Through  idle  curiosity 
they  began  collecting  pottery,  implements 
and  other  relics  from  the  ruins,  carrying 
everything  found  to  the  ranch  house.  It 
was  not  long  until  they  found  themselves 
doing  a  thriving  business  selling  relics  to 
tourists,  dealers,  private  collectors  and 
public  museums.  This  stimulated  them  to 
renewed  endeavors ;  and  during  the  ensu- 


Vievj  near  the  center  of  Cliff  Palace,  showing  height  of  the  masonry. 


one  has  ever  tried  to  count  them.     There 
are  not  less  than  200,  and  probably  not 
more  than  300 — ranging  in  size  from  the 
Cliff  Palace  down  to  buildings  that  con- 
sisted of  but  a  single  room  each.     A  few 
of  the  small  ruins  were  discovered  by  Gov- 
ernment surveyors  about  35  years  ago ;  but 
it  was  not  till  in  1886  that  the  Cliff  Palace, 
Spruce  Tree  House,  Balcony  House  and 
others  of  the  large  and  important  ruins 
were  found.     These  were     discovered     by 
members  of  the  Wetherill     family     occu- 
pying the  Alamo  Eanch,  a  few  miles  from 
the   town  of  Mancos.     These  were  large. 


ing  few  years  they  ransacked  practically 
every  prehistoric  ruin  in  Southwestern 
Colorado,  Southeastern  Utah,  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona.  It  was  a  purely  business 
proposition  with  them;  and  they  hesitated 
at  no  act  of  vandalism  to  expedite  their 
work  of  rifling  the  ruins,  blowing  up 
apartments  and  towers  with  dynamite  and 
tearing  down  walls  without  a  moment's 
hesitation. 

By  an  Act  of  Congress,  approved  by 
President  Roosevelt  June  29,  1906,  the 
Mesa  Verde  National  Park  was  created, 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  ruins 
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from  further  depredations  by  providing 
efficient  Government  custodianship  and 
control.  It  was  found  that  some  of  the 
most  important  ruins  had  suffered  so  great 
damage  that  a  certain  amount  of  repair 
work  was  essential  to  save  them  from  en- 
tire destruction;  and  that  their  educa- 
tional and  scientific  value  might  be 
greatly  increased  by  clearing  away  the  rub- 
bish and  debris.  An  appropriation  of 
$2,000  was  made  available  last  year,  and 
was  expended  in  the  excavation  and  repair 
of  the  Spruce  Tree  House.  A  similar 
amount  was  expended  this  season  on  the 
Cliff  Palace;  and  it  is  probable  that  next 


Congress  in   the  matter  of  granting  the 
necessary  appropriation. 

The  area  of  the  Park  proper  is  65.5 
square  miles,  but  the  Act  of  Congress  also 
provided  for  the  custodianship  of  all  pre- 
historic ruins  contained  in  a  strip  of  terri- 
tory five  miles  wide  entirely  surrounding 
the  park.  This  makes  a  total  of  about  340 
square  miles  included  in  this  new  national 
playground.  Its  attractions  are  of  a 
character  very  different  from  those  of  the 
Yosemite,  the  Yellowstone  and  others  of 
our  national  parks.  Yet  they  are  not  less 
interesting,  and  when  they  become  better 
known  will  attract  their  full  quota  of  tour- 


Cliff  Palace  from  across  the  can/yon. 


season  a  thorough  scientific  housecleaning 
of  the  Balcony  House  will  be  under- 
taken. 

The  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  is  lo- 
cated in  Southwestern  Colorado,  30  miles 
from  Mancos,  on  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  railroad.  Twenty  miles  of  the  trip 
may  be  made  by  wagon,  but  the  last  ten 
miles  must  be  traversed  on  horseback.  A 
wagon  road  is  now  being  constructed  the 
whole  way,  which  Major  H.  M.  Randolph, 
the  Park  Superintendent,  hopes  to  finish 
next  season.  However,  this  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  liberality  or  parsimony  of 


ists  and  sight-seers.  They  possess  the  ele- 
ment, of  "human  interest"  that  is  conspicu- 
ously lacking  in  even  the  grandest  and 
most  sublime  of  natural  scenery,  and  have 
about  them  a  glamor  of  romance,  a  halo 
of  mystery,  a  reminiscence  of  the  forgotten 
youth  of  the  world,  that  render  them  abso- 
lutely unique. 

The  Mesa  Verde  takes  its  name  (signi- 
fying "green  tableland")  from  the  heavy 
growth  of  pinon  and  cedar  that  covers  it 
with  verdure.  Its  altitude  ranges  from 
0.000  to  8,700  feet  above  sea  level,  and 
from  1,000  to  2,000  feet  above  the  Monte- 
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zuma  Valley  that  bounds  it  on  the  north. 
The  Mancos  river  cuts  through  it  from 
northeast  to  southwest,  forming  a  canyon 
from  1,000  to  2,000  feet  deep.  From  this 
main  gorge  branch  off  *  numerous  short, 
narrow  lateral  canyons,  leaving  but  a 
skeleton  of  the  mesa  intact.  It  is  in  these 
side  canyons  that  most  of  the  notable  ruins 
are  located. 

The  formation  is  a  hard  sandstone,  in 
which  the  winds  and  waters,  the  frosts  and 
tempests  of  ages  have  eroded  great,  cav- 
ernous recesses.  Being  equally  difficult 
of  access  from  above  and  from  below, 
these  natural  caverns  in  the  canyon  walls 
formed  building  sites  that,  for  defensive 
purposes,  among  peoples  who  knew  noth- 
ing of  firearms,  have  no  superiors  in  the 
world. 

What,  then,  became  of  the  Cliff  Dwell- 
ers ?  With  towns  that  must  have  been  im- 
pregnable against  the  attacks  of  their  ene- 
mies, the  supposition  that  they  were  con- 
quered, exterminated  or  driven  out  by  a 
more  warlike  race,  is  untenable.  Like  the 
Hopis  and  other  existing  tribes  of  the 
Southwest,  that  have  attained  the  Pueblo 
state  of  culture,  they  were  agriculturists, 
subsisting  off  their  crops  of  beans,  corn, 


squashes  and  other  products.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  Mesa  Verde  must  have  been 
large — certainly  much  greater  than  the 
same  region  could  now  support  without  ir- 
rigation, which  they  never  practiced.  It  is 
plain,  then,  that  when  the  cliff  homes 
were  inhabited,  the  rainfall  must  have 
been  much  greater  than  it  now  is,  to  make 
adequate  crop  production  possible,  and 
that  the  permanent  springs  and  running 
streams  must  have  been  larger  and  more 
numerous  to  provide  water  for  domestic 
consumption.  No  doubt  the  abandonment 
of  the  cliff  houses  was  gradual,  and  was 
caused  by  the  slow  but  inexorable  decline 
in  the  rainfall  and  consequent  drying  up 
of  the  springs.  Successive  crop  failures 
doubtless  drove  the  people  of  one  commu- 
nity after  another  to  forsake  their  old 
homes  and  seek  new  dwelling  places  in  re- 
gions where  the  clouds  were  more  prodigal 
of  the  rains,  and  where  the  food  and  water 
supplies  were  less  precarious.  Nowhere 
else  did  they  build  so  imposingly  or  so 
enduringly  as  upon  the  Mesa  Verde — but 
that  may  have  been  an  accident  due  to  the 
circumstance  that  nowhere  else  did  they 
find  building  sites  so  well  adapted  to  their 
architectural  capabilities. 


Cliff  Palate  after  excavation.    The  round  chambers  were  kivas. 


THE    LEGEND    OF    TWO    VOLCANOES 


BY    THEODORE     BODDE 


FAE  AWAY  ON  the  other  side  of 
the  globe,  clasped  like  a  string 
of  beads  on  the  brow  of  the 
tropical  sea,  lie  the  East-Indian 
Islands.  And  Java,  with  its  volcanoes 
smoking  and  spitting  fire  in  the  midst  of  a 
luxurious  tropica]  vegetation,  is  the  finest 
of  these.  The  beauty  and  mystery  of  this 
island  has  created  a  great  poetical  soul 
in  its  native  children,  who,  though  ignor- 
ant and  superstitious,  are  at  heart  full  of 
simplicity  and  poetry.  In  olden  times, 
they  had  the  Hindoo  religion,  and  from 
that  period  legends  have  come,  handed 
down  from  father  to  son,  legends  full  of 
beauty  and  mysticism.  One  of  these  le- 
gends is  that  of  the  Bromo  and  the  Sme- 
roe. 

Before  telling  the  legend,  however,  some 
information  is  necessary  concerning  these 
two  volcanoes. 

In  the  middle  of  the  island  stands  the 
Smeroe,  the  highest  of  Java's  volcanoes. 
The  Smeroe  forms  part  of  the  huge  moun- 
tain chain  called  the  Tengger.  In  this 
mountain  chain,  and  standing  next  to  the 
Smeroe,  is  another  peak,  the  Bromo,  one  of 
the  most  active  of  Java's  volcanoes.  Hence, 
everything  for  miles  around  is  bare  and 
sterile.  To  reach  the  Bromo  means  to 
cross  the  desert,  a  matter  of  one  hour  on 
horseback  at  full  gallop,  for  horses  get  mad 
in  that  desert.  Excited  by  the  whirlwinds 
around  them,  and  the  hollow  sounds  and 
rumblings  under  their  hoofs,  they  have  to 
run.  After  that  wild  flight,  one  arrives  at 
the  foot  of  the  Bromo.  Then  an  ascen- 
sion on  the  windward  side  in  order  not  to 
be  overcome  by  the  puffs  of  smoke  and  sul- 
phurdamp,  and  then  the  reward,  a  peep  in- 
to the  most  secret  recess  of  the  world,  the 
crater  of  the  Bromo. 

Three  centuries  ago  the  Javanese  sacri- 
ficed each  year  to  this  crater  the  most 
beautiful  girl  of  the  village.  To-day, 
yearly   processions   take   place   across   the 


desert,  or  "dessar,"  as  they  call  it,  to  bring 
an  offering  to  the  Bromo,  but  now  a  spot- 
less white  goat  instead  of  a  girl. 

In  that  same  "dessar"  there  stands  be- 
side the  Bromo  another  cone  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  volcano.  Because  of  its  regu- 
lar shape  and  resemblance,  the  Javanese 
have  called  this  the  "Batog,"  which  means 
"half  eocoanut  shell." 

And  now  I  can  relate  the  legend  of  the 
Bromo  and  the  Smeroe. 

The  god  of  the  Smeroe  had  a  daughter. 
Djuwita  was  her  name.  Pure  as  the  water 
of  the  mountains,  graceful  as  the  palm-tree 
swaying  in  the  evening  breeze,  she  was  the 
fairest  among  the  children  of  the  gods. 
Through  her  eyes  shone  her  heart; 
Through  the  gold-woven  waist  which  she 
wore  as  daughter  of  the  gods,  shone  her 
young  breasts  like  two  stars,  and  in  her 
raven-black  hair,  scented  with  the  "me- 
latti"  flower,  was  fastened  a  diamond  pin 
which  shone  like  the  sun.  In  her  heart 
was  tenderness  and  peace;  on  her  lips  was 
honey  and  in  her  hands  caresses.  Her 
father,  the  god  of  the  Smeroe,  loved  her 
with  all  his  fierce  and  jealous  heart  which, 
though  closed  for  others,  was  all  open  for 
Djuwita,  the  daughter  of  his  dear  Dewi, 
the  youngest,  and  alas !  the  only  one  of 
his  children  which  was  left  him.  All  his 
other  children  had  been  lost.  All  but 
Djuwita  had  been  devoured  by  the  cruel 
Bromo  when  one  day  he  had  opened  his 
fiery,  hungry  jaws. 

In  the  Tengger  mountains  lived  a  deity, 
a  giant  strong  and  brave  as  a  "banteng," 
but  gentle  and  submissive  as  a  lamb  when 
the  dovelike  eyes  of  Djuwita  rested  upon 
his. 

His  name  was  Eacsasa. 

One  day,  peering  between  two  moun- 
tains, Eacsasa  saw  her  again,  Djuwita ! 
She  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  Smeroe,  looking 
with  child-like  admiration  at  the  puffs  of 
smoke  which  her  old  father,  the  mighty 
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of  thf  Smeroe,  was  sending  heaven- 
ward :  while  he,  his  head  high  in  the 
clouds,  mid  his  long  lava  heard  streaming 
to  his  feet,  was  smiling  down  on  his 
daughter. 

Then   Racsasa     stepped     forward,     his 

heart  heating  30  hard  that  Djuwita  heard 

it  before  ahe  bad  recognized  his  footsteps. 

Full  of  reverence,  he  inclined  himself  be- 

■  the  S roe,  and  began  : 

"Mighty  god  of  the  Smeroe,  brilliant 
sun  of  Majesty,  give  me  in  marriage  thy 
daughter  Djuwita,  that  I  may  cherish  her 
with  my  big  heart,  protect  her  with  my 
powerful  arm,  and  sing  her  praise  with 
all  the  breath,  of  my  lungs.  Give  me  thy 
child,  and  thou  shalt  see  again  children 
from  thy  child,  new  branches  from  thine 
old  tree,  playing  at  thy  feet,  in  terror  of 
thy  great  might,  in  love  with  thy  great 
goodni 

But  the  god  of  the  Smeroe,  old  and 
tired  of  life,  upon  hearing  these  words, 
frowned  so  hard  that  the  ground  shook, 
and  stroking  his  long  gray  beard  with  fin- 
s  trembling  with  rage,  he  looked  down 
on  the  fierce  giant,  but  answer  he  did  not. 

Then  Eacsasa  implored  again : 

"Master,  master!  answer  thy  humble 
slave,  that  his  heart  may  glow  with  grati- 
tude to  thee,  father  of  the  purest,  the 
sweetest  of  all  maidens,  and  his  arm  may 
serve  thee  with  all  the  power  which  is  in 
it.  See!  I  am  stronger  than  many  to- 
gether. My  arms  are  for  thee  if  thou  wilt 
to  me  Djuwita !" 

Then  the  god  of  the  mountains  felt  all 
the  weakness  of  his  old,  weatherbeaten 
frame,  and  in  his  heart  he  admired  the 
powerful  statue  of  the  giant  who  stood 
before  him.  But  Djuwita  was  the  apple 
of  his  eye,  the  only  light-point  in  his  life. 
and  he  eon  Id  not  decide  to  let  her  go 
from  his  side.  Yet  he  knew  that  Djuwita 
loved  Rac8asa  lor  his  huge  strength  and 
power,  for  the  unlimited  goodness  of  his 
heart  and  the  tribute  of  honor  which  all 
the  other  giants  paid  him.  A  terrible 
of  jealousy  and  love  began  in  his 
divine  heart,  a  struggle  so  fearful  that 
the  rumblings  could  be  heard  unto  the 
south  coast  of  Java.  At  last  the  rumblings 
ceased,  but  the  face  of  the  old  god  was 
surrounded  by  black  clouds  full  of  ill- 
omen. 

Cunning  had  crept  into  his  heart. 


At  last  he  spoke : 

"Racsasa,  I  know  the  strength  of  thy 
arm.  the  bigness  of  thy  heart.  Listen 
well  to  the  words  which  flow  from  my  lips. 
Djuwita  shall  be  thine,  if  in  one  single 
night  while  he  is  asleep,  thou  diggest 
round  the  Bromo  a  "dessar"  one  thousand 
feet  deep  and  one  thousand  feet  wide  all 
round,  so  that  for  evermore  he  shall  be 
unable  to  vomit  his  fire  on  the  resting 
place  of  my  feet.  Hast  thou  the  strength 
to  do  this,  Eacsasa?" 

"For  Djuwita  my  arms  will  find  the 
strength." 

"But  as  soon  as  the  first  cock  shall  crow 
this  task  must  be  finished." 

"So  shall  it  be,  for  Djuwita !" 

"If  thy  task  is  not  finished,  thou  shalt 
be  changed  into  stone,  and  for  one  thou- 
sand years  thou  shalt  lie  there  until  the 
day  of  my'  departure  for  the  Suralaja 
(name  for  the  last  gathering  place  of  the 
gods. ) 

"Great  God  of  the  Smeroe,  so  shall  it  be. 
If  I  do  not  win  Djuwita  it  is  not  one 
thousand  years,  but  one  thousand  times 
one  thousand  years  that  I  will  be  a  rock." 

"Well,  this  night,  then,  as  soon  as  the 
eye  of  day  has  closed,  thou  shalt  begin." 

"Command,  oh,  mighty  god !  thy  slave 
is  ready.    Djuwita  shall  be  mine  !" 

"Be  it  so,  Eacsasa !" 

Then  the  mighty  giant  stretched  him- 
self upon  the  ground  waiting  for  the  night 
to  come.  He  looked  up  at  Djuwita  and 
Djuwita  looked  at  him,  and  in  that  glance 
moved  thoughts  of  love  and  eternity.  Then 
Djuwita,  kneeling,  took  the  giant's  head 
between  her  hands,  and  laid  it  gently  in 
her  lap,  and  so  he  rested  until  the  end  of 
day,  while  Djuwita  watched  over  him. 

And  when  the  sun  was  half  extinguished 
in  the  western  sea,  Djuwita  gently  roused 
the  Eacsasa.  He  rose  to  his  feet,  looked 
once  again  at  his  beloved  one  already  half 
enveloped  by  the  shadows  of  the  night. 
Then,  with  a  glance  at  the  stern  face  of 
the  god  of  the  Smeroe  still  lighted  by  the 
last  rays  of  the  sun,  he  hastily  turned  his 
steps  towards  the  Bromo.  On  his  way  he 
picked  up  the  shell  of  a  cocoanut,  a  "ba- 
tog"  so  big  that  nobody  but  Eacsasa  could 
lift  it,  and  with  this  shell  he  began  to  dig 
a  ditch  round  about  the  Bromo. 

Djuwita  sat  in  her  "maligai,"  thinking 
of  her  lover,  and  listening  to  the  thunder- 
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si  -  in  the  distance.  M  was  the 
Racsasa  emptying  over  the  mountains  his 
"batog"  full   i"  the  brim  with   rocks  and 

riae  and  sand,  and  ever}  time  thai  she 
heard  thai  thunder,  her  bearl  resounded 
with  joy,  for  she  knew  thai  her  gianl 
would  conquer,  and  thai  every  "batog" 
full  would  bring  him  nearer  to  her. 

Bui  her  father  frowned  al  the  roaring 
Doises  in  the  distance.  In  the  pale  moon- 
light he  could  distinctly  poo  the  Bromo, 
and  round  il  was  growing  Taster  and  fas- 
ter i  Bilvery  sickle,  a  desert  of  white 
sand. 

Still  further  grew  the  ditch  round  the 
mo,  under  the  powerful  efforts  of  the 

nt,  and  every  time  that  he  had  thrown 
from  his  shell  a  torrent  of  rocks  through 
the  air,  ho  breathed  deeply  and  wiped  the 
.1  from  his  brow  with  his  long  black 
hair.  And  so  he  worked  throughout  the 
oight  till  his  hack  was  bent  like  a  bow, 
and  his  hair  was  sweeping  over  the  ground. 
Still  he  did  not  give  up,  for  always  in  his 
imagination  he  saw  the  loving  eyes  of 
Djuwita  resting  on  his.  Only  a  few  more 
scoopfuls  had  to  be  dug  out,  and  then.  .  . 

Meanwhile  the  god  of  the  Smeroe,  filled 
with  anxiety,  had  turned  his  face  towards 
the  East.  From  his  high  domain  he  could 
see  as  far  as  the  island  of  Bali. 

Oh.  joy !  at  last  the  first  red  rays  of 
Aurora  shot  out  of  the  sea. 

His  last  scruple  gave  way. 

Quickly  stepping  behind,  his  palace,  lie 
took  the  pestle  in  his  hands  and  began  to 
pound  the  rice  in  the  wooden  rice-mortar, 


as  is  the  custom   of  the   Indians  of  Java 
at  early  morning. 

No  sooner  had  the  first  pounding  re- 
sounded than  the  strident  cry  of  a  cock 
filled  the  morning  air,  and  at  once  that 
cry  was  answered  by  many  others,  for  the 
early  pounding  of  the  rice  had  deceived 
the  foolish  cocks. 

Thus  deceit  won  the  day. ! 

Racsasa  heard  those  fatal  voices  shrill- 
ing through  the  air.  Discouraged,  he 
dropped  the  last  "batog"  full  of  sand  and 
stone  at  the  foot  of  the  Bromo,  and  there 
it  stands  till  this  day. 

He  sobbed  a  last  "Oh,  Djuwita !"  then 
fell  flat  upon  his  face  and  was  changed  to 
stone. 

There  ho  still  lies,  bending  over  the 
Dessar  which  he  had  dug.  Wind  and  rain 
beat  upon  his  back,  but  a  few  Yamara 
trees  whisper  plaintively  and  softly:  "Rac- 
sasa, Racsasa !" 

Tt  is  the  voice  of  Djuwita,  the  lovely  one, 
who  died  on  the  same  day  as  her  lover,  for 
tender  was  her  heart  and  cruel  the  arrow 
which  pierced  it. 

The  God  of  the  Smeroe,  after  having 
lost  his  last  and  most  beloved  child,  grew 
older  and  whiter  than  ever.  Since  that 
day  he  stays  within  his  mountain  like  a 
hermit,  his  heart  full  of  sorrow  and  re- 
pentance. There  he  prepares  himself  for 
the  Suralaja. 

And  ever}'-  morning  when  the  cocks 
crow,  he  feels  a  sharp  pain  oppressing  his 
heart,  and  then  he  coughs  painfully  till 
a  black  smoke  rises  out  of  the  crater 
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AS  EVERY  ONE  knows,  who 
knows  anything  of  our  game 
birds  at  all,  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  species  of  quails,  or 
American  partridges,  in  the  country  are 
indigenous  to  the  State  of  California. 
They  are  known  wherever  they  are  yet  to 
be  found,  throughout  the  Pacific  Coast  re- 
gion, as  the  mountain  quail  and  the  valley 
quail,  the  former  often  being  called  the 
plumed  partridge  and  the  latter  the  Cali- 
fornia partridge.  They  also  have  their 
scientific  names,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
for  our  present  purpose  to  give  them  here. 
These  birds,  both,  as  well  as  other  spe- 
cies, T  have  had  several  times  in  captivity, 


and  while  in  my  possession  I  availed  my- 
self of  the  opportunity  of  making  photo- 
graphs of  them  from  life.  Two  of  these 
photographs  illustrate  the  present  article, 
and  another — the  chestnut  bellied  scaled 
partridge,  is  also  introduced,  by  way  of 
comparison,  to  show  the  marked  differences 
existing  between  it  and  the  California 
species,  which  latter  are  much  more  beau- 
tiful and  attractive.  This  scaled  partridge 
inhabits  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  in 
Texas,  and  certain  regions  to  the  south- 
ward into  old  Mexico.  This  bird  I  have 
also  had  alive,  and  have  successfully  pho- 
tographed   it   a   number   of   times. 

As   many   living   sportsmen  and   many 


The  Mountain  Quail  or  Plumed  Partridge. 
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ornithologists  well  know,  especially  those 
residing  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  it  is  not  so 
very  many  years  ago  since  both  the  moun- 
tain and  the  valley  quails  were  to  be 
found  in  suitable  localities  throughout 
the  State,  in  vast  numbers.  Certainly  not 
more  than  thirty-five  or  forty  years  ago, 
and  that  now  these  birds,  over  large  areas 
where  they  formerly  so  occurred,  are  prac- 
tically  extinct,   while   in   still   other   dis- 


They  have  been  shot  out  by  sportsmen. 
If  there  have  been  other  causes  working  to 
their  destruction,  these  are  so  insignifi- 
cant as  compared  with  what  the  shot-gun 
has  accomplished  in  the  premises  that  it 
is  quite  needless  to  make  any  reference  to 
them.  In  stating  these  facts,  it  by  no 
means  carries  with  it  the  charge  that  the 
sportsmen  of  the  State,  or  those  from 
other  sections  who  have  hunted  these  par- 


The  California  Partridge. 


tricts  they  have  become  so  few  in  numbers 
that  ultimate  extinction  for  them  seems 
to  be  very  near  at  hand.  This  enormous 
reduction  in  number  of  these  beautiful 
game  birds,  which  no  one  can  gainsay,  is, 
beyond  all  manner  of  doubt,  directly 
traceable  to  man's  agency. 


tridges  there,  are  in  any  way  to  be  held 
responsible  for  going  deliberately  to  work 
to  exterminate  this  particular  class  of 
game.  Still  this  very  extermination  has 
been  progressing  during  recent  years  with 
fearful  rapidity,  and  there  must  be  some 
explanation  for  it  all. 
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What  is  going  on  in  this  particular  in 
California  is  going  on  all  over  this  country 
nearly,  and  in  most  States  and  territories 
at  a  far  more  rapid  rate. 

Indeed  in  California,  things  are  not  as 
bad  as  they  are  elsewhere,  though  the 
harm  being  done  is  evident  enough. 

As  to  the  solution  of  the  trouble,  one 
has  but  to  critically  consider  all  the  fac- 
tors in  operation  tending  toward  the 
elimination  of  these  birds,  and  what  they 
have  to  contend  against  in  order  to  main- 
tain even  a  respectable  representation  in 
the  fauna  of  the  region  they  inhabit,  when 


tion,  and  some  changes  in  her  game  legis- 
lation that  are  of  the  sensible  sort,  and 
the  people  of  the  State  have  reason  to  be 
proud  of  all  this,  for  it  is  eminently  sen- 
sible, which  is  a  great  deal  more  than  can 
be  said  for  the  asinine,  puerile  and  mur- 
derous laws  in  the  case  that  are  enacted, 
and  to  a  large  extent  enforced,  elsewhere. 

With  a  few  more  radical  and  sensible 
changes  in  this  matter,  it  is  believed  that 
the  beneficial  results  will,  in  due  course, 
become  apparent.  This  talk  about  having 
"drastic"  and  "more  drastic"  game  laws 
is  all  the  veriest  nonsense  that  ffame  com- 


Chestnut-bellied  Scaled  Partridge. 

it  becomes  evident  that  the  existing  game 
legislation  and  what  it  entails  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it  all.  In  many  of  the  States,  the 
game  laws  now  in  force  are  actually  opera- 
ting in  such  a  way  that  no  such  birds  as 
partridges  or  quails,  or  grouse  and  pheas- 
ants for  the  matter,  of  that,  can  possibly 
contend  against  them  and  exist.  Statis- 
tics go  to  prove  this  beyond  all  question. 
California  in  her  game  laws  has  re- 
cently made  some  moves  in  the  right  direc- 


missioners  can  be,  and  only  too  often  are, 
guilty  of. 

The  only  way  to  keep  any  kind  of  game 
in  plenty  at  all  seasons  in  any  country  is 
to  supply  the  game  without  limit.  Eng- 
land solved  this  point  long  ago,  and  the 
results  are  too  well  known  to  require  an 
account  of  how  it  was  accomplished  in 
this  place. 

Many  of  the  game  laws  now  in  force 
should  be  repealed  at  once,  as  experience 
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Fully  demonstrated  thai  they  are  do1 
only  harmful,  but  are  responsible  for  the 
extinction  of  game  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  and  particularly  1 1 le  smaller  game 
fowl,  as  quail  and  the  like. 

Wh.-n  is  really  needed  is  the  encourage- 
ment in  i'\fv\  possible  way,  ant!  quails  or 
American  partridges  are  especially  re- 
ferred to  here,  though  it  applies  to  all 
Ejame  of  the  kind,  of  propagating  the  spe- 

-  u;m»p  extensive  private  and  federal 
preserves.  Partridges  of  all  kinds  can  be 
reared  in  captivity  by  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands ami  be  distributed  all  over  the 
country  to  suitable  districts,  annually. 
The  industry  would  prove  to  be  a  most 
profitable  one  from  all  points  of  view. 
Bobwhites,  Mountain  and  Valley  quail  are 
reared  in  captivity  with  scarcely  any  trou- 
ble at  all.  and  immense  farms  should  be 
established  and  encouraged  in  every  pos- 
sible" way  fur  these  purposes. 

Then  the  "open  seasons"  should  be  very 
much  longer  in  duration  than  they  gener- 
ally are  at  present.  This  short  season 
business,  where  an  army — yes,  a  dozen  ar- 
mies, ni'  sportsmen  and  others,  rush  into 
the  field,  in  a  "last  chance"  sort  of  a  way, 
and  thousands  of  murderous  guns  are 
turned  loose  on  the  birds  everywhere  at 
once,  is  simply  ruinous  and  fatal  to  ex- 
istence. 
Quail    and    quail    eggs    should   be    fur- 


nished to  anybody  and  anywhere,  within 
States  or  across  State  lines  for  stocking 
and  incubating  purposes,  and  this  at  any 
season  of  the  entire  year.  All  that  should 
be  insured  is  that  the  birds'  eggs  pass  into 
the  hands  of  proper  persons  for  the  pur- 
poses specified.  All  laws  operating  against 
such  an  industry  as  this  should  be  re- 
pealed. What  we  need  is  more  game  and 
the  doing  away  with  the  present  drastic 
measures  of  exterminating  what  little 
there  is  still  left  in  the  mountains  and 
valleys  of  the  country. 

The  importation  and  rearing  for  stock- 
ing purposes,  certain  species  of  foreign 
game  birds  is  worthy  of  very  favorable 
consideration. 

Plenty  of  feathered  game  in  any  coun- 
try is  only  ensured  through  unlimited 
propagation  and  distribution  of  the  same. 
This  very  simple  and  self-evident  fact 
seems,  however,  very  difficult  of  introduc- 
tion into  the  mentality  of  the  average 
game  commissioner's  "stock  in  trade"  of 
that  requisite. 

It  is  a  matter  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  take  hold  of,  and  set  apart  exten- 
sive game  preserves  for  the  rearing  and 
distribution  of  any  number  of  the  birds : 
it  will  be  then,  and  then  only,  that  we 
shall  begin  to  see  the  ranks  of  these  fine 
birds  restored  to  their  former  numbers,  as 
of  vore. 


HOW  FOREST  RANGERS  PROTECT    UNCLE 

SAM'S    FORESTS 


BY    ARTHUR     L.     DAHL 


THE  GROWTH,  of  forestry  and 
the  rapid  increase  in  the  num- 
ber and  area  of  National  For- 
ests in  the  United  States  has 
created  a  corresponding  demand  for  com- 
petent men  to  fill  the  numerous  positions 
thus  created. 

Of  the  various  classes  of  men  required 
in  the  administration  of  the  National 
Forests,  in  point  of  number  the  position 
of  forest  ranger  leads  all  the  others.  And 
not  only  is  this  class  the  largest,  but  in 
many  ways  it  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant, because  it  is  the  rangers  who  are 
called  upon  to  be  constantly  in  touch  with 
the  local  settlers,  and  it  is  upon  the  dis- 
cretion and  tact  shown  by  them  that  much 
of  the  local  success  of  the  administration 


is  due.  For  that  reason  it  is  the  constant 
aim  of  the  Government  to  increase  the  effi- 
cienc}''  of  the  ranger  force  by  so  improving 
the  conditions  under  which  they  work  as 
to  attract  a  superior  type  of  men. 

The  position  of  forest  ranger  is  under 
Civil  Service,  and  to  secure  an  appoint- 
ment the  applicant  must  successfully  pass 
an  examination  made  up  of  a  written  and 
a  field  test.  The  written  test  consists  of 
practical  questions  on  timber  estimating, 
grazing,  simple  surveying,  forest  regula- 
tions, etc.,  while  the  field  test  is  designed 
to  enable  the  applicant  to  show  what  he 
really  knows.  He  is  furnished  with  a 
pack  outfit,  and  is  invited  to  display  his 
knowledge  of  packing;  he  is  required  to 
run  out  certain  lines  with  a  compass,  to 


Type  of  ranger  cabin  built  by  Government. 
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estimate  a  strip  of  timber,  and  in  general 
to  do  the  very  things  he  will  be  called  up- 
"ii  to  do  as  a  ranger.  The  knowledge  nec- 
essary to  become  a  forest  ranger  is  more 
practical  than  theoretical,  and  yet  the 
examination  is  sufficiently  rigid  to  call  for 
some  small  mental  ability  in  the  applicant, 

anse  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  he 
is  called  upon  to  meet  the  demands  of 
many  people  and  to  exercise  tact  and  judg- 
ment in  the  conduct  of  reserve  business. 

Every  i-anger  has  a  certain  area  of  land 
under  his  jurisdiction  which  is  called  his 
district,  and  within  that  area  he  is  held 
responsible   for   existing   conditions.    The 

•nt  of  that  district  is  determined  by  the 
character  of  the  country,  its  roughness, 
accessibility  and  population. 

On  the  California  forests  the  ranger's 
year  is  divided  into  two  periods:  one,  the 
dry  season,  extending  from  the  time  the 
rains  cease  until  they  begin  again,  during 
which  period  his  entire  time  is  devoted  to 
patrol  work,  and  the  wet,  or  winter  sea- 
son, when  his  efforts  are  primarily  de- 
voted to  trail  and  firebreak  construction. 
Of  course,  in  other  forests,  when  condi- 
tions are  different,  the  duties  of  the  rangers 


vary  according  to  the  local  requirements, 
some  rangers  giving  all  of  their  time  to 
grazing  matters,  and  others  to  timber  sale 
work. 

As  a  general  rule,  most  of  the  rangers 
live  back  in  the  mountains,  or  if  they  have 
what  is  called  a  "front  district,  they  make 
their  headquarters  at  the  mouth  of  some 
canyon,  or  upon  some  elevated  point  where 
they  can  command  a  good  view  of  the 
surrounding  country.  It  is  the  policy  of 
the  Government,  wherever  the  conditions 
will  permit,  to  give  each  ranger  a  Govern- 
ment cabin  to  live  in,  and  if  possible,  a 
small  patch  of  land  for  a  garden  and  pas- 
ture for  his  horse.  This  policy  is  being 
pursued  as  fast  as  the  funds  will  permit, 
and  many  rangers  are  now  permanently 
located  upon  such  headquarter  sites.  Un- 
til cabins  can  be  furnished,  however,  the 
rangers  live  in  tents  or  tent  houses,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  instances  where  they  are 
convenient  to  some  town.  Each  ranger  is 
required  to  furnish  his  own  horse  and 
outfit. 

"During  the  dry  season,  the  great  dan- 
ger from  fires  necessitates  the  rangers  de- 
voting their  entire  time  to  patrol  work. 


A  Government  trail  in   the  mountains. 


Cleaning  out  a  permanent  firebreak. 


Over  the  rough,  chaparral  or  timber-cov- 
ered mountains,  trails  are  laid  out,  wind- 
ing through  the  canyons  and  over  moun- 
tain ridges,  and  along  these  trails  the  ran- 
ger patrols,  always  on  the  lookout  for 
fires.  While  thus  patroling,  the  ranger 
keeps  in  touch  with  affairs  around  him, 
and  is  always  alert  to  discover  any  viola- 
tions of  the  law.  In  addition  to  his  au- 
thority as  a  forest  ranger,  which  enables 
him  to  make  arrests  for  violations  of  Fed- 
eral laws,  he  holds  an  appointment  from 
the  State  as  a  Fire  Warden,  which  au- 
thorizes him  not  only  to  make  arrests  for 
violations  of  the  State  fire  laws,  but  also 
to  regulate  the  use  of  fire  by  settlers  in 
clearing  their  lands  or  burning  refuse  of 
any  kind.  Before  doing  this  burning,  the 
settler  must  secure  a  permit  from  a  Fire 
Warden,  and  the  warden  may  require  what- 
ever precautions  he  deems  necessary,  such 
as  clearing  a  space  around  the  fire,  piling 
the  brush,  etc.  In  this  way  he  is  also  ac- 
quainted with  the  time  of  burning,  and 
can  be  present  if  he  so  desired.  Many  of 
the  rangers  also  hold  appointments  as 
State  Fish  and  Game  Wardens,  which  give 
them  the  right  to  make  arrests  for  viola- 
tions of  the  fish  and  game  laws. 

As  incidental  to  their  work,  rangers  are 


authorized  to  grant  the  free  use  of  reserve 
wood  for  fuel  or  domestic  purposes  to  set- 
tlers within  or  adjacent  to  the  forest. 
They  may  also,  in  some  cases,  make  direct 
sales  of  timber  up  to  a  certain  amount, 
and  in  all  cases  they  attend  to  the  mark- 
ing and  scaling  of  the  timber  on  the 
ground,  and  see  that  all  the  provisions  of 
the  timber  sale  agreements  are  complied 
with. 

Whenever  any  party  applies  to  occupy 
forest  land  under  what  is  known  as  a 
"special  use  permit/'  before  such  permit 
is  issued  it  is  necessary  for  the  ranger  in 
whose  district  the  land  is  located  to  visit 
the  land  and  report  to  the  Supervisor 
whether  or  not  the  application  should  be 
granted.  If  the  permit  is  issued,  he  is 
required  to  see  that  the  permittee  does  not 
violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  per- 
mit. 

On  districts  where  grazing  is  allowed, 
the  ranger  is  required  to  keep  a  close 
watch  of  all  stock  so  grazed,  to  see  that 
they  are  confined  to  the  areas  named  in 
the  grazing  permits  issued  to  the  owners, 
and  also  that  no  more  stock  are  grazed 
than  the  permits  call  for.  This  duty  nat- 
urally requires  a  knowledge  of  cattle 
brands  and  marks  and  experience  in  rec- 


A  firebreak  along  a  ridge. 
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ognizing  the  stock  of  different  owners. 

While  the  duties  above  mentioned  form 
an  important  part  of  a  ranger's  work,  yet 
perhaps  the  chief  duty  of  the  ranger  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  is  to  watch  for 
fires.  In  fighting  a  forest  fire,  time  is 
half  the  battle,  and  the  quicker  help  can 
be  secured  and  the  fight  commenced,  the 
easier  it  is  to  control  a  fire.  This  being 
so,  many  provisions  for  facilitating  the 
work  of  fire  fighters  have  been  carried  out, 
among  which  is  the  placing  of  tool  chests 
containing  a  supply  of  shovels,  axes,  can- 
teens and  other  supplies  at  convenient 
points  throughout  the  mountains,  where 
the  rangers  can  easily  secure  them.  In 
addition,  arrangements  are  made  with  set- 


method  of  combating  a  grass  fire  is  to 
shovel  dirt  upon  it,  or  to  beat  it  out  with 
wet  sacks,  while  in  other  instances  a  strip 
of  land  in  the  path  of  the  oncoming  flames 
is  cleared  of  brush  and  the  earth  spaded 
up,  thus  forming  a  break  across  which  the 
flames  have  difficulty  in  leaping.  This 
last  method  has  been  found  so  successful 
that  permanent  fire  breaks  are  being  con- 
structed along  the  crests  of  the  mountains 
and  at  other  points  where  there  is  great 
danger  of  fires.  These  breaks  are  usually 
constructed  during  the  winter'  months 
when  the  rangers  are  not  obliged  to  patrol, 
and  are  made  by  cutting  and  grubbing  out 
all  vegetation  for  a  width  of  50  or  60  feet. 
In  addition  to  these  breaks,  the  rangers 


A  forest  ranger. 

tiers  who  have  telephones  to  notify  the 
rangers  whenever  any  fires  are  discovered, 
and  by  a  system  of  co-operation  it  is  pos- 
sible to  get  a  force  of  men  to  a  remote 
part  of  the  mountains  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time.  Forest  officers  have  the  right 
to  compel  all  able-bodied  men  to  assist  in 
fighting  fires,  but  it  is  seldom  that  they 
are  required  to  exercise  this  power,  the 
settlers  recognizing  that  it  is  to  their  own 
interest  to  assist  in  every  way  possible.  In 
the  extinguishment  of  forest  fires  many 
methods  arc  used,  depending  upon  the 
character  of  the  country.     Often  a   good 


Tool  box  containing  fire  fighting  tools. 

devote  their  efforts  during  the  wet  season 
to  the  building  of  trails  through  the 
mountains,  rendering  the  various  parts  of 
their  districts  easy  of  access.  Part  of 
each  year  is  also  taken  up  in  planting  the 
young  seedlings,  which  are  raised  in  Gov- 
ernment nurseries  and  shipped  to  the  ran- 
gers, who  set  them  out  on  their  districts. 
In  many  ways,  the  position  of  Eoresl 
ranger  is  an  exacting  one,  and  yet  to  the 
man  who  loves  outdoor  life,  it  affords  him 
congenial  work,  with  the  assurance  that  30 
long  as  he  performs  his  duties  properly, 
ii<  position  is  a  permanent  one. 
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THE  (KI.KBRATION,  June  27- 
38,  L907,  of  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  organization  of  the 
••Kirsi  Church  of  Christ"  of 
Wabaunsee,  Kansas,  and  its  subsequent 
history  recalls  many  incidents  of  more 
than  passing  interest.  Except  for  modern 
rep;,  fcands  to-day  looking  much  the 

same  as  when  it  was  first  erected  in  1857 
— a  striking  reminder  of  the  character  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  the  men  who 
went  out  from  Connecticut  at  the  inspira- 
tion and  encouragement  of  the  famous 
pa-tor  to  help  free  Kansas.  The  church  is 
familiarly  known  as  Beecher  Rifles  Church 
— and  gets  its  name  from  the  following 
facts : 

On  March  22,  1856,  while  the  company 
was  forming,  a  meeting  was  held  in  North 
Church,  over  which  Mr.  Beecher  presided, 
and  made  a  spirited  address.  During  the 
evening,  some  one  spoke  with  much  feel- 
ing, saying  that  these  men  were  leaving 
their  homes  and  their  dear  relatives  and 
friends  with  the  noble  purpose  to  help 
save  their  country  from  the  blight  of 
-la very,  and  that  they  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  leave  without  proper  means  of 
defense.  Whereupon  one  of  the  audience 
called  out :  "I'll  give  a  Sharp's  rifle."  This 
aroused  the  audience  to  great  enthusiasm, 
ami  was  followed  by  donations  of  more 
rifles.  Mr.  Beecher  pledged  twenty-five 
from  his  congregation  in  Brooklyn,  and 
with  the  rifles  came  a  bible  and  hymn- 
book  for  each  member  of  the  party,  and  a 
letter  written  in  his  study  that  is  remark- 
able for  its  beauty,  courage,  strength  and 
truth,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy: 

( Published  in  the  New  York  Daily  Tri- 
bune, Friday,  April  4,  1S56.) 
Brooklyn,  Friday,  March  28,  1856. 
C.  B.  I.!!!--.  Esq.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Dear  Sir:  Allow  me  to  address  you,  and 
through  von  the  gentlemen  of  your  corn- 
pan  \\  on  the  eve  of  your  departure  for 
Kansas.  I  hope  and  believe  that  you  will 
find  a  settlement  there  to  be  a  means  of 
great  prosperity.  You  are  not  like  the 
early  settlers  of  New  Haven,  going  upon 


a  doubtful  enterprise,  to  a  poor  soil  in  a 
severe  climate,  the  ocean  on  one  side  and 
the  wilderness  of  a  continent  on  every 
other  side.  You  will  not  go  far  from  us. 
In  our  day,  we  measure  by  time,  rather 
than  distance;  by  hours,  not  miles.  You 
will  not  be  as  far  from  your  old  home  as 
one  Sabbath  is  from  another.  And  yet 
you  go  upon  an  errand  not  one  wit  less 
Christian  and  less  heroic  than  that  of  our 
common  ancestors,  who  founded  New 
Haven.  You  are  pioneers  of  towns  and 
cities ;  you  are  the  seed  of  Christianity — 
the  germs  of  civilization.  You'll  put  your 
feet  down  in  a  wilderness;  in  a  year  it 
will  be  a  populous  place.  And  where  the 
morning  sun  now  rises  on  herds  of  wild 
buffalo,  couched  deep  in  the  wild  grass,  in 
your  own  life-time  it  will  bring  forth  the 
cry  of  multitudes  and  the  noise  of  a  city. 
Nevertheless  such  perils  have  been  coiled 
about  the  young  State  of  Kansas  that  it  is 
an  act  of  courage  to  settle  there,  if  a  man 
goes  with  a  true  spirit  of  American  insti- 
tutions. To  go  there  determined  to  trans- 
plant to  its  soil  the  tree  of  liberty,  which 
under  God  has  in  older  States  borne  and 
shook  down  from  its  boughs  all  the  fruits 
of  an  unparalleled  prosperity,  requires  he- 
roic- courage. 

It  is  a  pleasure  and  honor  to  us  to  be 
in  any  way  connected  with  such  an  enter- 
prize  by  furnishing  to  the  emigrant  mater- 
ial or  moral  aid.  I  have  personally  felt 
a  double  interest  in  your  company,  be- 
cause it  springs  from  New  Haven,  my 
father's  birthplace  and  the  home  of  my 
ancestors. 

A  friend  and  parishioner,  A.  Stedwelf, 
desires  me  to  present  to  you  twenty-five 
copies  of  the  bible.  This  is  the  charter  of 
all  charters,  the  constitution  of  all  con- 
stitutions, the  source  and  spring  of 
Christian  manliness.  This  book  will  be 
at  the  foundation  of  your  State.  It  will 
teach  you  to  value  your  rights,  and  inspire 
you  to  defend  them.  The  donor  has 
caused  to  be  inscribed  upon  them :  "Be 
ye  steadfast  and  immovable."  It  is  a 
shame  that  in  America,  amidst  our  free 
institutions,   anvthing     else     should     be 
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needed  but  moral  instrumentalities.  But 
you  do  need  more.  You  will  be  surrounded 
by  men  who  have  already  committed  the 
wickedest  wrongs  and  the  most  atrocious 
crimes.  They  have  scrupled  at  nothing  by 
which  slavery  may  be  fastened  upon  the 
young  State.  To  send  forth  companies  of 
men  with  their  families,  amid  those  who 
are  bred  to  regard  helplessness  as  a  law- 
ful prey  to  strength,  would  be  a  piece  of 
unjustifiable  cruelty.  I  send  to  you,  there- 
fore, as  I  promised,  the  arms  required  for 
twenty-five  men.  I  have  not  the  least 
fear  that  a  hundred  men  bred  under  New 
England  influences  will  be  too  eager  or  too 
war-like.  You  have  been  taught  to  create 
wealth  and  not  to  rob  it ;  to  rely  on  intelli- 
gence and  rectitude  for  defense.  And  you 
will  not  be  in  any  danger  of  erring  on  the 
side  of  violence.  But  you  are  sent  for  the 
defense  of  great  rights.  You  have  no 
liberty  to  betray  them  by  cowardice.  There 
are  times  when  self-defense  is  a  religious 
duty.  If  that  duty  was  ever  imperative, 
it  is  now,  and  in  Kansas.  I  do  not  say 
that  you  have  barely  the  right  to  defend 
yourselves  and  your  liberties ;  I  say  that 
it  is  a  duty  from  which  you  cannot  shrink, 
without  leaving  your  honor,  your  man- 
hood, your  Christian  fidelity  behind  you. 
But  this  invincible  courage  will  be  a  shield 
to  you.  You  will  not  need  to  use  arms 
when  it  is  known  that  you  have  them,  and 
are  determined  to  employ  them  in  extremi- 
ties. It  is  the  very  essence  of  the  spirit 
which  slavery  breeds  to  be  arrogant  toward 
the  weak,  and  cowardly  before  the  strong. 
If  you  are  willing  to  lose  your  lives,  you 
will  save  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand  you 
are  found  helpless,  the  miscreants  of 
slavery  would  sweep  you  from  Kansas  like 
grass  on  the  prairie  before  autumnal  fires. 
If  you  are  known  to  be  fearless  men,  pre- 
pared for  emergencies,  slavery  like  a  lion 
will  come  up,  and  gazing  into  the  eyes  of 
courageous  men,  will  stop,  cower  and  creep 
away  into  ambush.  I  trust  that  the  perils 
which  a  few  months  ago  hung  like  a  cloud 
over  that  fair  State,  are  lifting  and  pass- 
ing away.  May  you  find  an  unobstructed 
peace !  Then  let  these  arms  hang  above 
your  doors  as  the  old  revolutionary  mus- 
kets do  in  many  a  New  England  dwelling. 
May  your  children  in  another  generation 
look  upon  them  with  pride  and  say :  "Our 
fathers'    courage    saved    this    fair    region 


from  blood  and  slavery."  We  will  not 
forget  you.  Every  morning's  breeze  shall 
catch  the  blessings  of  our  prayers,  and 
roll  them  westward  to  your  prairie  homes. 
May  your  sons  be  as  large  hearted  as  the 
heavens  above  their  heads !  May  your 
daughters  fill  the  land  as  the  flowers  do 
the  prairies,  only  sweeter  and  fairer  than 
they. 

I  am  in  the  bonds  of  the  Gospel  and  in 
the  firm  faith  of  liberty,  truly  yours, 

H.  W.  Beecher. 

With  a  Sharp's  rifle  on  the  shoulder  of 
every  member  of  the  company,  and  a  bible 
in  his  pocket,  the  noble  band  of  earnest, 
intelligent  and  educated  men,  one  hundred 
strong,  left  New  Haven  amidst  the  ap- 
plause of  thousands,  on  their  perilous 
journey  to  the  "battle-ground  of  Free- 
dom." 

"The  hardships  that  attended  the  jour- 
ney were  such  as  can  scarcely  be  appreci- 
ated now,"  said  Mr.  Sherman  A.  Willard, 
in  his  interesting  account  of  their  experi- 
ence. 

Very  soon  after  their  arrival  the  colony 
was  called  upon  to  help  in  the  Free  State 
struggle.  It  was  just  before  the  sacking 
of  Lawrence  by  Donaldson  and  Jones,  May 
21,  1856,  when  the  colony  had  been  in 
Wabaunsee  but  three  weeks.  Wm.  Mitchell 
and  J.  P.  Boot  were  appointed  to  go  to 
Lawrence,  learn  the  situation  and  report. 
Avoiding  the  patrols  at  Tecumseh,  they 
reached  Lawrence,  learned  the  conditions 
and  started  to  return.  Just  beyond  the 
town,  they  and  two  companions  were  fired 
on  from  a  cabin.  The  other  two  were  on 
horses  and  escaped,  but  Mitchell  and  Boot 
had  mules  that  balked.  They  were  taken 
by  ten  or  fifteen  men  on  promise  of  release 
in  the  morning  if  all  right.  In  the  morn- 
ing they  were  questioned  separately  and 
held  for  being  Free  State  men.  Mr. 
Mitchell,  by  his  bold  and  defiant  answers, 
enraged  the  captain,  who,  a  day  or  so  later, 
sent  to  search  him  for  correspondence.  Mr. 
Mitchell  was  lying  down  and  refused  to 
rise,  but  told  the  ruffian  to  search  away. 
He  further  enraged  the  ruffians  by  the  lan- 
guage he  used  in  his  protests,  and  was 
again  taken  before  the  captain.  He  was 
ordered  to  cook  for  the  remaining  eighteen 
prisoners.  Mr.  Mitchell  flatly  refused. 
The  ruffians  were  half  drunk,  and  cried 
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out  :  "Hang  the  abolitionist."  A  rope  was 
thrown  over  his  head  and  instantly  drawn, 
but  Mr.  Mitchell  was  equal  to  the  occasion, 
ing  the  rope,  and  with  it  as  a  weapon, 
he  said:  "If  you  want  anything,  come  on." 
The  more  sober  interfered  and  saved  him. 
The  two  were  kept  so  Long  that  their  death 
was  reported  in  the  Bast,  to  the  great 
grief  ol  Captain  Mitchell's  family  and 
friends  in  MMdletown,  Conn.  But  they 
were  liberated  after  the  sacking  of  Law- 
rence, and  returned  to  the  colony,  taking 
turns  riding  the  one  mule  that  was  re- 
turned in  them. 

In  September,  1856,  word  came  up  the 
trail  that  the  men  were  wanted  at  Law- 
rence to  Rgh1  MLissourians.  It  was  a  criti- 
cal time.  The  company  immediately  re- 
sponded, and  with  their  Sharp's  rifles, 
went  down  to  the  troubled  center. 

Jim  Lane  was  in  command  of  the  en- 
tire forces.  One  day  they  went  to  capture 
a  party  of  Missourians  in  Lecompton. 
They  wore  found  sheltered  in  a  house,  but 
whether  Lane  was  afraid  or  not,  no  one 
know-.  Anyhow  he  ordered  a  halt,  and 
they  returned  that  evening  to  Lawrence. 
1;  is  related  that  Lieutenant  Ed  Lines,  in 
command  of  the  Wabaunsee  boys  in  ab- 
sence of  Captain  Mitchell,  marching  at 
the  head  of  the  company,  failed  to  hear 
the  command  to  halt,  and  marched  on 
until  stopped  by  one  sent  after  him. 

A    few   days  later  news  came  that  the 

Missourians  were  at  Hickory  Point.    Lane 

drew   lip  his  men,  and   after  a   bombastic 

speech,  told  them  to  fall   back  two  paces, 

said  : 

"You  who  are  afraid  to  go  clown,  stand 
where  you  are;  the  rest  march  forward  two 
paces."  NTot  a  man  stands.  They  then 
marched  forward  by  way  of  Wakerusa  and 
Pleasanton,  and  just  at  nightfall  saw  the 
Missourians  on  the  opposite  side  of  an  am- 
phitheatre.    Lane  then  retired. 

In  spite  of  hardships  there  were  lively 
times.  There  was  the  lyceum,  the  singing 
school  and  parties.  The  lack  of  women  for 
home-makers  was  one  of  the  greatest 
drawback-,  and  many  a  sett  ler  lefl  b  icause 
there  was  none  for  him  in  the  West,  and 
the  Eastern  girl  could  ao1  stand  the  lone- 
eness  of  piom  er  life.  So  anxious  were 
the  young  men  for  the  society  of  young 
ladies  thai  one  is  known  to  have  walked 
"i  my  miles  over  ice-sheeted   water  much 


of  the  way  to  visit  a  girl  who  had  attracted 
him.  Returning  home,  he  walked  39  miles 
from  Topeka  in  a  day,  having  to  swim 
Mill  Creek,  full  of  ice  water,  with  his 
shoos  around  his  neck  and  stockings  in  his 
breast. 

"On  the  20th  day  of  April,  1856,"  said 
Mr.  A.  A.  Cottrell",  "the  entire  company 
came  in  to  Wabaunsee  and  camped  on  the 
east  side  of  Antelope  Creek,  one-half  mile 
north  of  the  present  crossing  of  the  creek. 
The  next  morning  after  their  arrival  a 
meeting  was  held  on  the  open  prairie.  The 
pioneers  who  left  to  explore  the  country 
reported  a  fine  grove  of  cottonwood  trees, 
suitable  for  house  logs,  on  an  island  in  the 
river  near  the  town-site,  and  as  the  Kaw 
river  was  supposed  to  be  navigable  at  that 
time,  the  timber  on  the  islands  would  be- 
long to  the  fellow  who  got  there  first.  Mr. 
lines,  after  hearing  the  report,  wanted 
every  axe-man  to  go  and  cut  house  logs, 
and  those  who  owned  oxen  to  haul  the  logs 
to  the  town-site  and  build  and  own  in 
common  houses  enough  to  shelter  the 
whole  company.  Mr.  Wm.  Mitchell,  a  man 
of  much  experience  in  the  mines  of  Cali- 
fornia, said  that  others  might  do  as  thev 
pleased,  but  he  would  build  no  houses  that 
he  had  to  share  in  common  with  others. 
Mr.  Mitchell  carried  the  day,  and  no 
houses  were  built  in  common.  It  was 
agreed,  however,  that  every  one  was  to 
stake  a  claim  somewhere  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. 

Tn  June,  there  came  into  our  settlement 
three  young  men  who  had  been  at  work 
on  the  Free  State  Constitution  of  Topeka, 
They  were  well-educated,  clever  men,  flee- 
ing from  bogus  Sheriff  Jones,  who  had 
warrants  for  them.  They  were  charged 
with  treason  against  the  bogus  Territorial 
Government.  We  took  them,  with  two 
yoke  of  oxen,  to  haul  our  camp  outfit  and 
tents  up  the  Saline  river  to  hunt  buffaloes. 
The  second  day  out  we  met  a  man  who 
had  been  out  hunting  buffaloes  and  got 
separated  from  his  party  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  roving  band  of  Indians,  who 
had  stripped  him  of  everything  he  had  ex- 
cept a  pair  of  ragged  overalls.  The  hot 
sun  bad  blistered  every  particle  of  his 
body  exposed,  and  to  relieve  the  pain  he 
had  rolled  in  buffalo  wallows  and  plas- 
tered himself  with  mud.  His  feet  were 
bleeding  and  he  was  nearly  starved.     Dr. 
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Root  gave  him  a  shirt.  Root  was  a  large 
man  and  this  man  was  quite  small.  The 
shirt  was  just  the  thing  for  him,  as  it  did 
not  chafe  his  sore  spots.  We  wrapped  his 
feet  up  in  a  part  of  our  wagon  cover,  gave 
him  food  to  last  him  to  the  fort  and  direc- 
tions how  to  get  there.  We  never  heard 
of  him  after  he  left  us. 

"Some  time  after  our  return  from  the 
buffalo  hunt,  there  came  a  messenger  into 
our  settlement  with  the  report  that  the 
Indians  had  besieged  Fort  Riley,  and  that 
the  United  States  garrison  there  wanted 
help.  On  arriving  at  Manhattan,  we 
learned  that  it  was  a  false  report,  and  we 
returned  home  feeling  that  we  had  a 
well-organized  company  that  could  be  de- 
pended on  in  case  of  emergency. 

"I  was  in  Lawrence  the  night  bogus 
Sheriff  Jones  was  shot.  He  came  to  Law- 
rence to  make  arrests  of  Free  State  men. 
He  pitched  his  tent  on  a  vacant  lot  and 
was  looking  over  his  papers  by  the  light 
of  a  candle  when  some  one  shot  him  from 
the  outside  of  the  tent,  but  the  shot  did 
not  prove  fatal.  The  next  morning  the 
town  was  plastered  with  dodgers,  around 
the  outside  of  which  was  a  string  of 
ciphers  stating  that  'the  above  reward 
would  be  paid  to  the  person  who  shot 
President  Buchanan's  yellow  pup.' 

"It  will  be  remembered  that  at  this  time 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  AVar  and  every  territorial  offi- 
cer, was  doing  ail  they  could  to  make  a 
slave  State  out  of  Kansas. 

''The  spring  of  1857  found  us  busy 
making  preparations  for  future  homes.  I 
had  taken  a  claim  near  the  Kaw  river.  I 
built  a  house  by  putting  a  16  foot  pole  in 
two  forks  set  deep  into  the  ground ;  ten- 
foot  rails,  one  end  of  the  rails  on  the 
ground,  the  other  end  on  the  pole.  These, 
covered  with  prairie  hay,  then  dirt  on  the 
hay,  made  the  two  sides  of  the  house.  The 
North  End  had  a  large  fire  place  built  of 
prairie  sods.  A  bed  tick  split  in  two  and 
fastened  to  willow  poles,  made  an  excellent 
door  on  the  south  end.  This  made  a  com- 
fortable house  for  winter  and  a  good  har- 
bor for  snakes  the  next  summer.  Many 
times  as  I  was  taking  my  noon-day  rest  oe 
mv  bed  in  the  heat  of  the  da  v.   I  saw  dif- 


ferent kinds  of  snakes  crawling  over  and 
under  the  rails  above  my  head.  It  was 
not  long  before  S.  H.  Fairfield,  S.  R. 
Weed,  J.  E.  Piatt  and  F.  J.  Williard 
came  to  live  with  me,  so  as  to  be  near  the 
timber  on  the  island.  We  were  making 
rails  to  fence  our  claims.  Each  one  fur- 
nished his  own  bed  and  food;  the  cooking 
was  done  in  the  sod  fireplace.  The  stand- 
ard for  a  good  cook  was  to  be  able  to  cover 
the  bottom  of  a  frying  pan  with  batter, 
then  turn  the  cake  without  knife  or  fork 
by  giving  the  frying  pan  a  flip,  bringing 
the  flap-jack  bottom  side  up  in  the  exact 
spot  in  the  frying  pan  that  it  was  first.  If 
by  any  means  it  landed  in  the  ashes,  it 
was  eaten  all  the  same.  Four  of  these 
flap-jacks  soaked  in  one  or  two  spoonfuls 
of  bacon  grease  and  four  generous  slices 
of  fried  bacon  rolled  up  in  those  cakes, 
made  us  an  ideal  dinner  while  making 
rails,  provided  they  did  not  become  frozen 
so  hard  that  we  could  not  bite  through 
them  all  at  one  bite. 

'"When  the  cooking  utensils  were  shoved 
under  the  eaves  and  we  were  all  in  bed  on 
the  ground  floor,  the  house  was  full.  When 
one  fellow  wanted  to  turn  over  in  bed,  the 
rest  had  to  turn  over  or  get  mixed  up 
with  our  grub  and  dishes." 

As  far  as  now  known,  the  only  mem- 
bers of  the  New  Haven  Company  now  liv- 
ing are  Silas  Thomas  of  California.  Geo. 
H.  Thomas,  J.  M.  Hubbard,  of  Conn..  J. 
F.  Willard  and  A.  A.  Cottrell  in  the  old 
settlement. 

Among  the  list  of  pastors  who  have 
faithfully  served  their  terms  of  service, 
the  picture  of  Reverend  William  Y. 
Blenkarn,  deceased,  father  of  the  present 
pastor,  radiates  from  the  wall  of  the  old 
church  beside  which  hang  two  Sharp's 
rifles,  one  belonging  to  Col.  A.  A.  Cottrell, 
and  the  other  once  the  property  of  Col. 
Lines,  used  in  the  early  history  of  the 
church. 

On  the  pulpit  lav  three  bibles;  one  the 
old  pulpit  bible  presented  by  Charles  B. 
Lines:  another  an  old  Coverdale  bible 
over  three  hundred  years  old.  the  property 
of  the  Mitchell  family;  the  third,  one 
the  twenty-five  presented  by  Henry  Ward 
Beecher's  church  in  Brooklyn. 


HONGKONG-STORE    HOUSE    OF   THE 
CHINESE    EMPIRE 


BY    MONROE    WOOLLEY 


OUT  IN  HONGKONG,  white  men 
will  tell  you  a  fascinating  story. 
Briefly,  it  is  to  the  effect  that 
i  wo  far-seeing  Englishmen  made 
of  the  little  island  on  which  the  city 
stands  the  storehouse  of  a  great  empire. 
For  decades,  perhaps  centuries,  the 
wealth  of  the  vast  territory  rested  uneasy 
in  the  hiding  places  of  the  merchants  and 
mandarins  scattered  throughout  the  land. 
They  had  no  banking  institutions  or  safe 
deposit  vaults.  Murders  and  confiscation 
by  outlaws  and  river  pirates  occurred  with 
appalling  regularity.  The  imperial  Gov- 
ernment was  unequal  to  the  task  of  pro- 
tecting its  citizens  and  their  wealth.  In- 
ternal disturbances  bordering  on  revolu- 
tion now  and  then  entered  into  the  general 
strife.  There  was  no  peace,  no  safety,  no 
assurance  that  the  money,  crops,  or  chat- 
tels which  were  the  Chinaman's  to-day 
would  be  his  on  the  morrow. 

Tn  this  ridiculous  situation  these 
scheming  Englishmen  saw  a  great  oppor- 
tunity, both  for  Britain,  ever  anxious  to 
expand,  and  for  themselves.  The  city  of 
Victoria  was  begun  by  them  on  Hongkong 
island,  which  stands  as  a  formidable  senti- 
nel on  the  coast  directly  in  front  of  Can- 
ton and  Kowloon.  Years  later,  the  colony 
made  itself  famous  under  the  native  name 
of  Hongkong  as  the  third  greatest  ship- 
ping port  in  the  world,  ranking  just  below 
Antwerp.  The  riches  of  China,  as  these 
brainy  men  destined  it,  are  stored  in 
Eongkong  well  away  from  the  dangers 
of  marauding  bands  of  thieves,  and  under 
the  lordly  protection  of  the  United  King- 
dom. 

S  ong  banking  institutions  and  indus- 
composed  of  an  equitable 
Dumber  of  Chinese  stockholders,  were 
launched.  Through  them  the  labors  of 
the  yellow  millions  pass  out  of  China  to 
the  corners  of  the  earth,  as  though  there 


were  no  other  gates  leading  from  the  em- 
pire to  the  highways  of  the  world. 

Hongkong  is  a  free  port — a  trans-ship- 
ment port,  in  fact — and  no  statistics, 
other  than  those  of  the  harbor-master  are 
kept  by  the  British  of  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports. The  imports  into  the  empire 
through  Hongkong  in  a  recent  year  were 
$13  5,949,600;  exports  through  Hongkong 
$66,192,320.  This  large  trade  with  a  col- 
ony having  no  further  interest  in  it  than 
that  of  receiving  and  transmitting,  ren- 
ders the  statistics  covering  Chinese  com- 
merce quite  confusing.  Full  accounts  of 
the  shipping  returns  show  that  the  colony, 
which,  as  before  stated,  has  little  trade  of 
its  own,  is  by  far  the  greatest  shipping 
port  in  all  Asia.  The  city  of  Victoria,  a 
part  of  Hongkong,  has  some  300,000  peo- 
ple. All  but  10,000  are  Asiatics,  and  the 
consuming  power,  of  course,  is  inconsider- 
able. Cargoes  come  from  all  over  the 
world  to  pass  through  Hongkong  as  the 
key  port  to  other  Far  Eastern  countries, 
with  their  many  sub-ports  of  entry,  sup- 
plying teaming  millions.  There  are  from 
forty  to  seventy-five  ocean-going  steamers 
in  the  harbor  constantly,  yet  there  are  no 
docking  facilities  for  a  single  line.  The 
magnificent  system  of  go-downs  and  ware- 
houses for  the  temporary  storing  of  sup- 
plies incoming  and  outgoing,  as  befits  it, 
is  extensive. 

The  total  number  of  sea-going  ships  ar- 
riving and  clearing  at  Hongkong  during 
a  late  year  was  7,984,  of  "which  3,697 
were  British,  1,682  German,  594  Japan- 
ese, 552  Norwegian,  435  French,  405  Chi- 
nese, 148  Portuguese,  125  Dutch,  and  119 
United  States.  While  the  immense  indi- 
vidual tonnage  of  the  few  American  ships 
— principally  of  the  Great  Northern  and 
Pacific  Mail  lines — made  a  total  of  613,- 
115,  yet  the  German  ships  aggregate  over 
four   times   as   much,   the  Japanese   over 
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;w  ice  aa  much,  and  the  French  Borneo  hai 
more  than  the  American. 

I'.ut   Hongkong  as  a  shipping  center  is 

meeting  w  ith  decline,  probably  due  to  9 e 

oui  ov  ii  ambitioua  efforts  al 
Manila.  Reeeni  years  have  been  marked 
by  quietude  in  trade  and  disappointmenl 
in  ,  omraercial  circles.  Floods  in  the  coun- 
try, partial  failures  of  rice  crops,  the  un- 
certainty of  piratea  in  the  Canton  delta, 

te  the  fact  thai  this  area  is  patrolecj 
by  foreign  gunboats,  the  greal  typhoon  of 

mber,  1906,  which  destroyed  property 
running  into  the  millions,  and  lastly  the 
attractiveness  of  Manila  with  her  modern 

-  and  deep  harbor,  are  all  factors  en- 
tering  more  or  less  into  a  decisive  check  in 
Hongkong's  growth.  There  is  a  continual 
spirit  of  rivalry  between  Hongkong  and 
Manila,  and.  while  the  British  have  no  fear 
of  a  Budden  downfall,  they  nevertheless 
realize  that  Manila,  as  well  as  other  neigh- 
boring  ports,  is  gaining  rapidly  in  ship- 
pirn:  figures.    The  colony's  future  is  being 

--••ii  in  the  foreign  press  of  China, 
and  naturally  with  much  interest  and 
feeling  by  the  newspapers  of  Hongkong. 
laimed  that  the  city  has  passed  the 
zenith  in  its  meteoric  career.  The  secre- 
tary of  the  Hongkong  branch  of  the  China 


Association  in  a  recent  article  had  the 
following  to  say  on  the  subject: 

"The  Japanese  have  taken  the  New- 
chwang  trade  which  used  to  be  in  Hong- 
kong bands,  and  have  also  captured  that 
cairied  on  between  Japan  and  Singapore 
and  the  Dutch  Indies,  with  a  detrimental 
effect  on  the  sugar  trade  with  Java.  Eice 
now  goes  direct  to  Peru  from  Siam  in- 
stead of  through  Hongkong.  Kerosene 
oil  is  imported  10  the  treaty  ports  in  bulk, 
instead  of  being  distributed  here.  Flour, 
which  used  to  be  imported  here  and  dis- 
tributed far  north  and  south,  is  shipped 
direct  to  Shanghai.  Cheefoo,  Tientsin  and 
Vladivostok;  and  Singapore  now  draws 
direct  on  Australia  for  the  requirements 
of  the  Straits.  There  are  other  classes  of 
business  hardly  so  important  which  have 
also  been  diverted  for  good." 

In  the  same  connection,  the  well-in- 
formed South  China  Morning  Post  re- 
cently had  the  following  to  say: 

"Tt  has  been  painfully  borne  in  upon  us 
during  the  past  two  years  of  depression 
that  Hongkong's  progress  has  received  a 
check.  As  a  trading  center  it  occupied 
a  unique  position,  the  inner  gate  between 
East  and  West.  Hongkong  is  no  longer 
synonymous  with  China  as  monopolizing 


lampam,  I  \ig-outs,  along  the  /ruin-front.  Hongkong. 


Along  the  water-front,  Hongkong,  showing  some  of  the  shipping  and  a  portion  of 
the  city  in  the  background. 


the  trans-shipment  of  goods ;  it  is  not  al- 
ways to  be  the  only  free  port,  and  its  mul- 
tifarious advantages  are  no  longer  so 
highly  esteemed  as  they  once  were.  Time 
and  the  march  of  events  have  produced  a 
marked  change  in  the  position  of  Hong- 
kong." 

The  closing  sentence  of  the  last  quo- 
tation may  have  been  written  apprehensive 
of  our  own  advent  in  the  East.  The  press 
of  Manila  and  Hongkong  have  frequent 
controversies  over  Hongkong's  rating  as 
a  shipping  center,  but  still  a  happy  friend- 
ship exists  between  the  American  and 
English  citizens  of  the  two  metropolii. 

Consul  General  Wilder's  description  of 
Hongkong  is  both   interesting  and  witty. 

He  says  in  part : 

"Hongkong  is  an  Island  eleven  miles 
long,  and  you  will  think  it  equally  high 
if  you  walk  up  on  a  warm  day.  The  city 
is  built  on  the  lines  of  a  stone  wall  four 
feet  high  and  six  feet  thick.  When  the 
builder  was  asked  why  he  built  bis  wall 
so,  he  replied  thai  if  the  wall  were  Mown 
down  it  would  be  higher  than  it  was  be- 
fore. The  British  Admiral  walks  to  the 
Peak  every  day.  I  have  often  thought  how- 
much  Theodore  Roosevelt  would  appre- 
ciate the  vigorous  ways,  the  mental  alert- 


ness, and  the  glowing  human  quality  in 
our  friend.  Sir  Hedworth.  and  I  trust  that 
they  may  some  day  meet.  The  latter  may 
lack  a  trifle  of  the  intense  consuming  ab- 
sorption of  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  issue  of 
the  moment.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  young  son 
says  that  this  enthusiasm  is  so  great  that 
when  his  father  is  at  a  wedding,  he  thinks 
he's  the  bride;  and  when  be  goes  to  a 
funeral  be  imagines  himself  the  corpse. 

"Hongkong's  strong  points  are  the  scen- 
ery, the  bathing  parties,  Sir  Paul  Char- 
ter's collection  of  old  porcelain,  the  near- 
ness of  Hongkong  to  Manila,  the  fog  and 
the  excellence  of  the  consular  service. 
Hongkong  is  owned  by  the  English,  run 
by  the  Irish,  and  financed  by  the  Scotch; 
— all  except  the  hotels,  which  are  supported 
by  American  tourists.  Queen's  Road  load- 
up  my  fellow  Americans  with  No.  2  jade 
and  Swatow  drawn-work;  they  go  to  the 
races,  drop  their  money  al  Macao  (the 
Monte  Carlo  of  Asia),  and  visit  the  exe- 
cution grounds  at  Canton.  When  they 
reach  America  they  write  books,  saying 
the  Chinese  just  hate  the  missionaries, 
and  llial  it  is  a  shame  that  the  American 
consuls  should  he  chosen  from  broken- 
down  politicians  who  wear  celluloid  col- 
lars and  eat  with  their  knives." 
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To  relieve   the  congestion  of   Victoria, 

II  mgkong,   Mi'.   R.    Pescio,  a     prominent 

merchant,  has  come  forward  with  a  scheme 

(worthy  e  5Tanke  |  to  tunnel  through  the 

Peak   and   build   a    railroad  to  the  open 

country  on  the  south  shore  of  the  island. 

lermitted  to  carry  out  this  project,  Mr. 

P<  muo  has  offered  to  construct  150  to  200 

modern  houses  in  the  settlement,  which 

would  be  a  boon  to  foreigners  living  there. 

It  is  proposed  to  start  the  railway  from 

Wyndham   atreel   and  run  from  there  to 

Kenned}    Road,   where  the  tunnel  is  de- 

ied  to  commence.     To  pierce  the  peak 

one]  8,100  yards  long  will  be  required, 

and  it  is  promised  that  a  train  could  make 

the  run  to  the  proposed  settlement  in  four 

minutes.    The  equipment  proposed 

for  the  line  is  electric. 

l!"iigkong  perhaps  shows  its  prettiest 
aspect  at  night.  As  you  go  to  your  ship 
eyes  will  turn  back  and  marvel  at 
the  lights  of  the  city  on  the  mountain- 
side.  For  miles  they  twinkle  along  the 
water-front,  and  far,  far  up  they  scintillate 
until  the  lamps  made  by  man  lose  them- 
pelves  in  the  stars  set  by  the  Almighty. 
Riding  safely  in  the  harbor,  and  each  con- 
tributing a  light,  are  thousands  of  craft, 
ranging  from  proud  steamships  destined 
to  remote  ports,  to  the  tiny  skiffs  on  which 
niinese  families  under  British  protection 
sleep  after  the  day's  toil.  To  the  north 
looms  the  dark,  mighty,  eternal  skyline  of 
Grange,  mystic,  potential  China  just  now 
stupidly  awakening  from  her  sleep  of  cen- 


turies to  the  call  of  civilization.  Far  to 
the  east  and  west  are  lighthouses  flashing 
warning  and  cheers  to  the  ships  passing  at 
sea. 

But  to  return  once  more  to  Hongkong's 
industrial  situation.  The  colony  has 
been  liberally  compensated  for  shipping 
losses  in  late  years  by  the  money  paid  to 
her  by  the  United  States  and  Philippine 
Governments.  All  the  cement  consumed 
in  the  Philippines,  both  by  the  mother 
country  and  the  insular  possession,  comes 
from  there.  The  United  States  recently 
bought  more  than  a  million  barrels  of  the 
product  of  the  Green  Island  Cement  Com- 
pany, with  which  to  fortify  Corregidor 
island  (at  the.  entrance  to  Manila  Bay), 
which  is  to  be  the  Gibraltar  of  the  East, 
far  eclipsing  Port  Arthur.  Huge  sums 
have  gone  to  Hongkong  ship  builders  in 
repairing  our  transports  and  men-o'-war 
on  the  Asiatic  station,  and  in  building 
numerous  vessels  for  harbor  work  at 
Manila. 

The  arrival  of  the  colossal  dry  dock 
Dewey  at  Olongapo  did  not  much  tickle 
these  ship  building  firms,  as  it  has  taken 
from  them  a  handsome  source  of  revenue. 

But  the  solemn,  stubborn  fact  remains 
that  Hongkong  is  gradually  dividing  her 
shipping  supremacy  with  neighboring 
ports,  such  as  Shanghai,  Saigon,  Nagasaki, 
and  Manila — and  just  now  Manila,  with 
her  magnificent  breakwater,  deep  channel, 
roomy  bay,  and  up-to-the-minute  docks 
and  warehouses  is  hurting  her  most. 


THE   LUCK    OF   LUELLA 

A    Little    Romance    of   San    Francisco 
BY    W.    DEUMMOND-NOEIE 


IT  WAS  LUELLA  who  did  it.     Of 
course  it  might  have  been  Mary  or 
Susan,   or   Jane,   but   then,   I   don't 
love  Mary  or  Susan  or  Jane,  and  I 
do  love  Luella,  and  if  I  hadn't,  then  this 
story  would  never  have  been  written. 

You  see,  it  was  this  way.  I  was  an  old 
bachelor;  at  least,  that's  what  my  nearest 
and  dearest  friends  called  me,  and  some 
even  went  so  far  as  to  call  me  a  "con- 
firmed old  bachelor."  I  was  not  really 
old,  you  know,  for,  entre  nous,  I  had  only 
seen  forty-five  summers,  but  when  one  has 
reached  that  mature  age  without  a  serious 
affair  of  the  heart,  and  when  the  silver 
threads  among  the  gold  are  beginning  to 
force  themselves  upon  our  notice,  and  the 
little  tell-tale  wrinkles  around  the  eyes 
decline  to  be  smoothed  out  by  any  amount 
of  rubbing,  then  the  epithet  "old"  is  per- 
haps not  altogether  inappropriate,  and 
really  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  the 
term  "old  bachelor"  has  an  undeniably 
cheery  ring  about  it  which  implies  port 
wine,  good  cigars  and  a  comfortable, 
roomy  arm-chair  before  a  blazing  fire,  and 
other  cheerful  accessories. 

In  my  case,  at  least,  the  accessories  were 
a  fact,  and  it  was  that  same  comfortable, 
easy  chair,  the  kitten,  and  Luella — of 
course,  Luella — that  changed  the  even 
tenor  of  my  life  and  transformed  the  "con- 
firmed" old  bachelor  into  a  happy  and  con- 
tented Benedict ;  I  was  going  to  add  a  few 
more  qualifying  adjectives,  but  Luella, 
who  is  looking  over  my  shoulder  and  mak- 
ing faces — I  can  see  her  in  the  mirror  op- 
posite— says  I  had  better  not,  so  I  must 
perforce  obey. 

Three  months  ago,  I  didn't  even  know 
there  was  a  Luella;  I  had  known  many 
Marys  and  Susans  and  Janes,  with  a  fair 
sprinkling   of   Maudes    and   Violets,    but 


Luella  had  not  come  within  the  astral 
plane  of  my  bachelorhood.  She  existed, 
but  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  she  was  not. 

Now  as  she  sits  perched  like  a  bird  on 
the  arm  of  my  chair  in  what  appears  to 
me  a  very  uncomfortable  position,  with 
her  head  pressed  against  my  own,  the 
strands  of  her  fair,  golden  hair  tickling 
my  ears  as  I  write — the  glass  reveals  that 
she  is  blushing — I  think  blushes  are  very 
becoming  to  a  pretty  woman,  don't  you — 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  I  have  not 
known  her  all  my  life.  What- 1  did  with- 
out her  in  my  bachelor  days  that  seem  ages 
and  ages  ago,  I  cannot  even  imagine.  And 
this  is  how  it  all  happened.  I  can  see  in 
the  treacherous  mirror  that  Luella  is  mak- 
ing a  quaint  little  moue,  and  I  hear  a 
musical  voice  protestingly  exclaim: 
"Please,  Will,  don't  tell."  "Yes,  dear,"  I 
say,  "I'm  going  to  tell  because  I'm  proud 
of  my  little  wife,  and  I  want  to  take  the 
whole  world  into  my  confidence." 

Luella,  finding  her  protest  in  vain, 
makes  a  pretty  gesture  of  despair  and 
climbs  down  from  her  perch  on  to  the 
heavily  carpeted  floor,  finally  curling  her- 
self up  upon  the  black  bearskin  rug  in 
front  of  the  fire,  where  in  her  white,  fluffy 
dress  she  unconsciously  makes  a  delight- 
ful picture  as  she  lies  in  the  ruddy  glow 
of  the  burning  embers  with  the  kitten — 
our  kitten — purring  loudly  beside  her. 

Well,  as  I  said  when  Luella  interrupted, 
this  is  how  it  all  happened :  If  you  are  a 
San  Franciscan — I  don't  mean  a  monk  of 
the  order  of  Saint  Francis,  but  a  dweller 
in  the  beautiful  Californian  city  by  the 
Golden  Gate — you  will  know  the  massive, 
square-towered,  ivy-clad  church  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Franklin  and  Geary  streets,  with 
the  neat  grass  lawn  and  the  gray,  stone 
tomb  of  a  departed  cleric  in  front  close  to 
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the  side-walk.  I  often  used  to  think  as  I 
passed  the  place  daily  on  the  way  to  and 
from  my  office,  of  the  old  minister  lying 
there  and  resting  so  peacefully  in  his  nar- 
row bed  so  near  to  the  passing  throng, 
and  wonder  if  he  had  chosen  the  spot  for 
himself  because  he  loved  to  think  that  even 
in  death  he  would  have  the  company  of 
his  fellow  men.  There  used  to  be  a  La 
France  rose  bush  beside  the  grave,  planted 
there  by  loving  hands,-  and  I  noticed  that 
the  earliest  spring  roses  would  bloom  there 
and  the  earliest  rays  of  the  morning  sun 
would  rest  there,  and  sometimes  when 
wearied  and  troubled  with  business  cares, 
I  would  even  envy  the  old  minister  the 
peace  of  his  quiet  abode. 

One  evening  in  the  late  fall,  I  had,  as 
was  my  wont,  alighted  from  the  Geary 
street  car  at  the  corner  of  Franklin,  and 
was  walking  slowly  past  the  church  on  my 
way  home,  meditating  on  the  fact  that  I 
was  still  a  bachelor  and  wondering  why 
the  varied  feminine  attractions  of  the 
Marys,  the  Susans  and  the  Janes  I  had 
known,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Maudes  and 
the  Violets,  had  never  lured  me  into  the 
matrimonial  fold. 

Without  conceit,  I  am  not  bad  looking — 
Luella  occasionally  tells  me  in  confidence 
that  I  have  nice  eyes,  but  of  course  Luella 
is — well — a  leetle  prejudiced.  I  am  pass- 
ing rich  on  five  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
derived  from  a  half  share  in  a  flourishing 
real  estate  business ;  I  had  no  objection  to 
woman  as  woman;  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
aggregate,  and  I  will  even  admit  that  I 
like  the  society  of  the  sweeter  sex,  and 
was  usually  persona  grata  in  the  drawing 
rooms  of  the  Western  Addition,  but 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  no  particular  wo- 
man of  them  all  had  ever  kindled  in  my 
heart  a  single  spark  of  the  grand  passion, 
and  so  until  Luella  came  into  my  life  I 
remained  heart  whole  and  lived  quietly  en 
garcon  in  my  comfortable  rooms  on  Frank- 
lin street,  with  my  books  and  cigars  for 
company,  and  my  indispensable  Jap,  Ya- 
mamoto.  to  lpok  after  my  creature  com- 
forts. 

Now,  my  much-respected  bachelor 
friends,  there  are  times  when,  as  you  all 
know  if  von  will  honestly  admit  it,  there 
cornea  b  strange,  indefinable  feeling  of 
lonesomeness  into  the  mind,  a  sense  of 
there  being  something  wanting,  something 


incomplete,  or  if  one  may  express  the  sen- 
sation by  a  hackneyed  term,  there  is  an 
aching  void  deep  down  in  the  heart  which 
insists  upon  making  itself  felt  in  spite  of 
all  you  can  do  to  stifle  it.  You  throw  your- 
self into  your  easy  chair,  you  insert  your 
feet  into  your  most  comfortable  slippers, 
you  light  your  choicest  Havana,  drink 
your  oldest  wine  and  try  to  interest  your- 
self in  the  latest  problem  novel,  but  life 
for  the  time  being  has  lost  its  savor,  your 
chair  is  hard  and  uncomfortable,  your 
slippers  hurt  your  feet,  your  cigar  will 
not  burn,  your  wine  is  tasteless,  and  your 
problem  novel  is  the  merest  trash.  Then 
maybe  you  doze  into  a  troubled  slumber 
and  there  comes  a  vision  of  Mary,  or 
Susan,  or  Jane,  as  the  case  may  be,  sitting 
in  front  of  you,  tossing  a  smiling  infant 
in  her  arms,  who  coos  and  gurgles  in  baby 
fashion,  while  the  mother  with  a  merry 
laugh  holds  the  struggling  mite  towards 
you  to  be  kissed;  then  you  reach  out  to 
take  the  child,  and  the  mother  still  smil- 
ing happily,  comes  over  to  you,  places  the 
little  one  on  your  knee,  and  bending  over 
you  with  the  love  light  burning  in  her 
eyes  kisses  you  on  the  brow.  You  awake 
with  a  start  to  find  yourself  alone,  the  fire 
has  gone  out,  the  table  lamp  is  smoking 
horribly,  your  cigar  stub  has  burned  a 
hole  in  the  hearth  rug  and  your  wine 
smells  stale  and  musty.  "Faugh!"  you 
exclaim  with  disgust.  "What  a  fool  I 
have  been,  to  be  sure !" 

My  thoughts  were  running  somewhat  in 
this  channel  on  the  night  in  question, 
when  just  as  I  came  to  the  little  patch  of 
grass  in  front  of  the  church  I  heard  the 
faint  mew  of  a  kitten,  and  looking  around 
I  saw  in  the  dim  light  shed  by  the  street 
lamps  a  tiny  ball  of  white  fluff  curled  up 
against  the  tombstone  already  referred  to. 
I  am  and  always  have  been  a  lover  of  ani- 
mals, so  I  immediately  stooped  down,  and 
picking  up  the  kitten,  which  I  discovered 
to  he  a  choice  Angora,  placed  it  under  my 
coat  and  proceeded  homewards. 

"Here,  Frank,"  T  said — I  always  call 
Yamamoto  Frank  for  short — as  he  came 
to  help  me  off  with  my  overcoat.  "Here's 
a  new  inmate  for  our  establishment.  Get 
some  milk  for  it  at  once !"  The  Jap 
grinned  all  over  his  face,  retired  to  the 
kitchen  and  returned  with  a  saucer  of 
milk,   which   he   placed  before   the  little 
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waif,  while  I  went  off  to  my  room  to  wash 
and  prepare  for  dinner. 

Presently  the  bell  rang,  and  I  heard 
Yamamoto  open  the  outer  door  and  usher 
some  one  to  the  living  room  where  I  usu- 
ally took  my  meals  when  I  dined  at  home. 
Then  came  a  tap  at  the  door  of  my  bed- 
room, and  the  Jap  said  in  his  broken  Eng- 
lish :  "Lady  come  see  you."  "Lady  ?  What 
lady?"  I  exclaimed  with  some  irritation, 
for  never  yet  had  the  privacy  of  my  bache- 
lor domicile  been  invaded  by  a  member  of 
the  opposite  sex. 

"Lady  come  see  you  'bout  kitten,"  re- 
plied Prank,  and  although  I  could  not,  of 
course,  see  him,  I  knew  he  was  still  grin- 
ning in  that  imbecile  way  I  could  never 
break  him  of. 

"All  right.  I'll  be  down  in  a  minute," 
I  rejoined,  and  then  began  wondering 
whether  the  lady  was  young  or  old,  pretty 
or  homely,  and  eventually  decided  that 
being  the  owner  of  a  kitten  she  was  prob- 
ably an  old  maid  of  unattractive  appear- 
ance. Still,  she  was  a  woman,  so  in  def- 
erence to  the  sex  I  discarded  the  rusty  old 
velvet  coat  I  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing 
in  the  evening,  and  donned  the  conven- 
tional, but  to  me  exceedingly  uncomfort- 
able garments  which  fashion  dictates 
must  be  worn  at  dinner  by  all  who  aspire 
to  be  considered  genteel. 

As  a  still  further  concession  to  the  un- 
known feminine,  I  even  took  especial  care 
with  my  hair,  gave  my  mustache  an  extra 
curl,  and  with  a  last  look  at  the  glass  to 
see  that  my  attire  was  in  perfect  order,  I 
left  the  room  and  descended  the  stair  to 
my  fate  and  Luella. 

At  the  moment  of  opening  the  door  I 
must  candidly  confess  that  my  usually 
equable  temper  was  ruffled  at  what  I 
deemed  the  unwarrantable  intrusion  of  a 
woman  into  my  sanctum,  especially  at  the 
dinner  hour.  I  was  tired  and  ravenously 
hungry,  my  meal  I  knew  was  ready,  for 
Frank  was  always  punctual.  Why  on 
earth  couldn't  she  have  waited  until  later 
in  the  evening  when  her  visit  might  have 
been  a  diversion,  whereas  now  it  was  a 
nuisance?  But,  then,  women  were  al- 
ways thoughtless  and  unreasonable,  hav- 
ing no  regard  for  the  fitness  of  things,  no 
consideration  for  the  comfort  of  a  mere 
man  like  myself.  Oh,  it  was  good  to  be 
a  bachelor;  good  to  be  free     from     the 


petty  restraints  of  married  life;  good  to 
be  alone  when  one  wished  to  be. 

"Needles  and  pins,  needles  and  pins; 
When  a  man  marries  his  trouble  begins." 

This  little  rhyme  ran  through  my  head 
as  I  entered  the  room  and  saw  Luella.  Of 
course  I  didn't  know  it  was  Luella  then, 
but  I  did  shortly  afterwards,  so  I  tell  you 
without  any  further  preamble  that  it  was 
Luella,  and  I  will  also  tell  you  in  strict 
confidence  now  that  Luella  is  no  longer 
looking  over  my  shoulder,  but  is,  or  pre- 
tending to  be,  asleep — that  I  then  and 
there,  in  the  very  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
became  transformed  from  the  most  con- 
firmed of  middle-aged — not  old,  you  will 
please  note — bachelors  into  an  abject  slave 
of  womankind  and  of  one  woman  in  par- 
ticular, for  this  is  what  I  saw: 

Coiled  up — I  cannot  truthfully  say 
seated — in  my  own  favorite  arm  chair, 
which  was  drawn  up  in  front  of  a  blazing 
fire,  was  the  daintiest,  the  tiniest  little 
woman  I  had  ever  seen.  She  was  not  a 
girl,  for  even  from  where  I  stood  I  could 
detect  a  few  lines  in  her  high  forehead  and 
some  faint  markings  about  the  eyes,  which 
told  me  she  had  passed  from  girlhood  into 
womanhood.  Her  head  being  uncovered, 
I  could  see  that  her  hair,  which  glistened 
like  silk  in  the  firelight,  was  of  a  golden 
sheen.  It  was  twisted  neatly  above  her 
head,  but  the  wind  had  toyed  with  it  as 
she  came  along,  and  threads  and  strands 
of  it  fell  loosely  over  her  brow  and  about 
her  shell-like  ears,  giving  her  an  odd, 
elfish  appearance  which  suggested  to  my 
mind  the  fairy  princesses  I  had  often  seen 
pictures  of  in  the  days  of  my  childhood. 

Without  being  exactly  pretty,  she  had 
a  charm  of  expression  in  her  mobile, 
rather  sharp  features,  and  especially  in 
her  hazel-brown  eyes,  which  particularly 
fascinated  and  attracted  me  before  she 
even  opened  her  diminutive  mouth.  From 
her  plainly  cut  and  slightly  faded  costume 
of  blue  serge,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  her 
worldly  circumstances  were  not  of  the 
best,  but  so  free  was  she  from  any  sign 
of  embarrassment,  so  utterly  unconscious 
of  any  deficiencies  in  her  unpretentious 
attire,  that  she  might  have  been  a  society 
lady  making  an  afternoon  call  in  the  most 
fashionable  of  dresses. 
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In  her  lap,  purring  contentedly,  was 
the  kitten,  the  kitten,  the  kitten  1  had 
meanly  intended  to  steal,  the  kitten  that 
was  responsible  for  the  delightful  appari- 
tion 1  now  saw  In  •tore  me.  Puss  in  Boots. 
Why,  that  feline  hero  of  the  fairy-story 
books  was  the  veriest  of  impostors.  Here 
was  the  real  thing — the  fairy  godmother 
changed  by  the  magic  agency  of  some 
more  powerful  enchanter  into  the  form  of 
a  white  kitten;  Cinderella  in  the  flesh 
snugly  ensconsed  in  my  easy  chair  waiting 
for  the  coach  and  six  to  take  her  to  the 
ball,  and  I  the  Prince — the  middle-aged 
Prince — ready  to  produce  the  glass  slip- 
per at  the  first  opportune  moment. 

Never  before  had  my  room  looked  so 
cheerv  and  comfortable;  never  before  had 
I  realized  to  the  full  what  I  had  missed 
by  remaining  single.  So  charming  and 
home-like  was  the  picture  that  I  hated  to 
break  in  upon  it  and  destroy  the  illusion 
with  the  platitudes  of  vulgar  speech;  but 
something  had  to  be  done,  for  the  little 
lady,  instead  of  rising  to  introduce  her- 
self in  the  conventional  manner,  remained 
curled  up  in  my  chair  and  merely  glanced 
at  me  with  an  inquisitive  smile  as  I  ad- 
vanced towards  her. 

"May  I  asK  to  what  I  am  indebted  for 
the  honor  of  this  visit?"  I  inquired  in  the 
most  pleasant  tones  I  could  command,  and 
then  seeing  her  make  a  move  as  if  to  get 
up,  added:  "Please  don't  disturb  yourself 
— vou  look  very  comfortable  where  you 
are." 

With  a  quaint  bird-like  shake  of  the 
head  to  toss  back  the  wayward  strands 
of  hair,  she  replied:  "I  hope  you  don't 
think  me  rude,  but  I  am  very  comfortable 
and  just  hate  to  move.  I  called  to  fetch 
my  kitten  which  you  so  kindly  took  care 
of  for  me." 

"How  did  you  know?"  I  asked,  feeling 
very  mean  and  guilty,  "that  I  had  your 
kitten?" 

"Ah,  that's  my  secret,"  she  rejoined, 
with  an  air  of  mystery,  "but  if  you  par- 
ticularly want  to  know,"  she  added  mag- 
nanimously, "I'll  tell  you.  You  see,  I 
got  off  the  car  just  behind  you  and  saw 
you  pick  it  up  and  bring  it  here,  but  as 
1  had  a  message  for  my  landlady,  I  went 
home  first,  feeling  sure  the  kitten  was 
in  safe  hands.  There,  now  you  know 
rything,  and  I  must  go,  for  T  can  see 


that  I  am  keeping  you  from  your  dinner." 

In  spite  of  my  hunger,  dinner  to  me 
was  quite  a  secondary  consideration;  in 
fact,  I  did  not  at  all  relish  the  idea  of 
taking  my  meal  in  lonely  state.  I  knew 
it  would  be  terribly  unconventional  for 
me  to  ask  my  visitor  to  stay  and  grace  my 
table  with  her  presence,  but  then,  I 
always  was  unconventional  in  my  actions 
even  for  a  San  Franciscan,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  risk  her  refusal  and  possibly 
her  good  opinion  by  an  invitation,  so  I 
said  rather  nervously:  "Would  you  think 
it  very  impertinent  of  me  to  ask  you  to 
stop  and  share  the  frugal  meal  of  a  lonely 
bachelor?  I  know  it  is  not  usual,  but 
perhaps  you  are  as  unconventional  as  my- 
self, and  see  no  harm  in  the  friendly  so- 
cial intercourse  of  a  man  and  a  woman, 
even  when  there  is  no  relationship  or 
other  tie  between  them." 

At  this  she  rose  from  the  chair,  and 
with  the  kitten  pressed  affectionately  to 
her  bosom,  came  over  to  where  I  was 
standing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire- 
place. For  a  full  minute  she  looked 
straight  into  my  eyes  with  her  pretty 
brown  ones,  and  then  said  quite  seriously : 

"For  some  women  I  should  see  a  great 
deal  of  harm;  for  myself,  none.  I,  like 
yourself,  am  lonely;  I  am  without  friend 
or  relation  in  all  this  great  city;  no  one 
to  whom  I  am  responsible  but  myself; 
no  one  to  care  whether  I  live  or  die.  My 
parents  are  dead,  and  my  folks  back  home 
in  the  Middle  West  have  ceased  to  inter- 
est themselves  in  me  since  I  came  out 
here  five  years  ago.  I  earn  my  bread 
honestly,  pay  my  way  and  try  to  conduct 
myself  decently.  You  are  a  good  man  and 
a  gentleman,  I  can  see  it  in  your  eyes 
and  bearing.  Why  should  I  forego  the 
pleasure  of  an  evening  in  your  society? 
I  am  not  a  child  to  be  told  what  I  may 
or  may  not  do.  If  you  really  wish  me  to 
stay,  I  will  stay,  but  I  fear  I  will  not 
be  very  good  company  for  you." 

She  looked  so  like  a  child  as  she  stood 
on  the  great  bearskin  rug  peering  up  in- 
to my  face  from  her  height  of  five  feet 
nothing ;  her  golden  hair  falling  in  whisps 
about  the  thin  but  expressive  face,  and 
the  little  white  kitten  clasped  tightly  to 
her  breast,  that  I  felt  a  momentary  qualm 
of  conscience  prick  me  for  having  taken 
a  mean  advantage  of  the  accident  which 
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had  brought  her  under  my  roof.  She  was 
such  a  mite  of  a  woman,  so  quaintly  trust- 
ful, so  unsophisticated,  so  unlike  the 
Marys  and  the  Susans  and  the  Janes  I 
had  seen  in  my  own  little  narrow  social 
world  where  all  was  strictly  proper  and 
conventional  and  so  utterly  and  entirely 
different  from  the  Violets  and  the  Maudes 
of  the  demi-monde  with  whom  I  had  oc- 
casionally associated  in  my  unregenerate 
salad  days,  that  having  no  standard  by 
which  to  compare  her,  I  had  to  place  her 
on  a  pinnacle  by  herself  and  treat  her 
with  all  the  deference  due  to  that  unique 
position. 

''Believe  me,"  I  replied,  "I  admire  the 
courage  of  your  decision.  Honi  soit  qui 
mal  y  pense.  Evil  to  him  who  evil  thinks. 
Neither  you  nor  I  are  bound  by  any  con- 
ventional nonsense.  We  are  a  law  unto 
ourselves;  we  have  no  relations  to  trouble 
about  us,  for  like  yourself,  I  have  no  kith 
or  kin  in  California,  no  one  who  has  any 
right  to  take  exception  to  my  actions.  Let 
us  henceforth  be  friends,"  and  I  held  out 
both  my  hands. 

The  little  woman  stooped,  and  placing 
the  sleeping  kitten  on  the  hearth-rug  as 
gently  as  though  it  had  been  an  infant, 
rose,  and  laying  her  tiny  hands  in  mine, 
said  with  a  winning  smile  which  went 
straight  to  my  heart. 

"You  are  very  good;  I  like  you  and 
will  trust  you.  We  are  friends  from  now 
on  until  you  get  tired  of  me,"  and  she 
gave  me  an  arch  glance  from  her  brown 
eyes  as  she  released  herself  from  my  grasp. 

"That  will  never  be,"  I  exclaimed  en- 
thusiastically, for  I  had  even  then  deter- 
mined to  win  her  for  my  wife.  "And 
now,"  I  added,  "seeing  that  we  are  to  be 
friends,  may  I  ask  you  your  name?" 

"My  name  is  Luella,"  she  replied.  "I 
do  hope  you  will  like  it." 

"Like  it,"  I  rejoined  delightedly,  for  T 
had  a  sort  of  intuition  that  her  name 
would  be  quaint  and  pretty  like  herself. 
"Why,  I  love  it.  It  exactly  expresses  my 
idea  of  what  your  name  should  be." 

"Does  it  really?"  she  said,  with  another 
little  characteristic  toss  of  her  head,  and 
then  added,  rather  disappointedly.  "But 
don't  you  want  to  know  my  other  name  ?" 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  was  so  satisfied  with 
Luella  that  I  did  not  at  that  moment  care 
a  single  straw  what  her  surname  might 


be,   but  in  common  courtesy,   I   replied: 
"Of  course  T  should,  if  you  will  tell  me." 

"Bichardson,  Luella  Bichardson,  and  I 
live  close  to  you  on  O'Farrell,  near  Gough, 
so  now  1  guess  you  know  all  about  me. 
Now,  sir,  your  own  name,  please?"  and 
she  held  up  a  small  forefinger  to  empha- 
size her  question. 

"William  Douglas  is  my  name;  Scot- 
land is  my  nation;  this  is  my  dwelling 
place,  and  you  are  my  salvation,"  I  re- 
turned in  a  modified  and  ungrammatical 
version  of  the  couplet  I  used  to  write  in 
my  school  books  at  the  Glasgow  Academy 
in  the  days  of  auld  lang  syne. 

At  this  juncture,  an  apologetic  tap  on 
the  door  broke  in  upon  our  conversation. 

"Come  in,"  I  said,  and  Frank  appeared 
with  an  even  wider  grin  than  usual  on  his 
brown  face,  apparently  highly  amused  to 
see  my  sanctum  so  ruthlessly  invaded. 

"Dinner  it  get  cold,"  he  said,  as  if  it 
were  something  very  funny.  "You  have 
him  now,  soon?" 

"I'll  have  him  now,  at  once,"  I  replied, 
and  in  ten  minutes  Luella  and  I  were 
seated  at  the  table  enjoying  ourselves  im- 
mensely, at  least  I  know  I  was,  and  Luella 
has  admitted  that,  although  she  felt  terri- 
bly guilty  all  the  time,  she  has  never  en- 
joyed a  meal  half  so  much. 

*  *  *  * 

Now,  if  you  think,  my  friends,  that  I 
am  going  to  tell  you  all  that  we  said  and 
did  on  this  memorable  occasion,  you  are 
very  much  mistaken ;  and  besides,  I  doubt 
whether  it  would  interest  you  in  the 
slightest  degree.  Possibly  you  might  even 
descend  to  abuse  and  I  can  quite  imagine 
some  of  you  saying  in  your  envy  of  my 
happiness,  "There's  no  fool  like  an  old 
fool."  Well,  I  may  be  old,  if  forty-five 
is  old,  and  I  may  be  a  fool  if  it  is  foolish- 
ness to  win  a  loving  little  wife  whose 
sweet  companionship  has  changed  the  dull 
monotony  of  my  existence  into  a  veritable 
heaven  of  content. 

"What  nonsense  are  you  writing,  sir?" 
I  hear  a  musical  voice  say,  and  the 
treacherous  mirror  opposite  the  table  on 
which  I  have  been  working  again  reveals 
Luella  bending  over  me  with  that  wonder- 
ful kitten  in  her  arms,  her  face  all  aglow 
with  pleasure,  her  golden,  disheveled  hair 
falling  like  a  magic  veil  around  us  as  if 
to  screen  us  both  from  the  troubles  and 
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sorrows  of  the  outer  world,  her  brown 
eyes  sparkling  with  merriment  as  they 
6can  the  written  page,  and  her  whole  tiny 
body  vibrant  with  the  mere  delight  of  lov- 
ing and  being  loved. 

"I    am    writing    the    truth,    the    whole 


truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,"  I  an- 
swer, and  then  what  could  I  do  but  seat 

Luella   on  my  knee,   and Well,   the 

kitten  had  rather  a  bad  time  of  it  for  the 
next  quarter  of  an  hour. 
This  is  all  I  have  to  tell  you. 


LEX 


BY    J.    C.    B.    HEBBARD 


Never  sleeping,  never  weeping, 

Slowly,  surely  moving  on 

With  a  time  that  goes  unbidden, 

From  a  source  of  things  yet  hidden 

To  a  future  yet  to  dawn ; 

Not  forgetting,  not  regretting, 

Justice  measures  full  to  rim : 

Ever  waking,  ever  making 

True  account — a  Solon  grim. 

Nero  staying,  Nero  playing 
With  the  people  as  the  flame 
Kissed  the  uptipped  scale  misweighted, 
Burned  the  Soman  still  unsated, 
Tells  them  in  the  Goddess'  name : 
In  his  blindness,  in  his  kindness 
Measures  grain  and  oil  to  save: 
Unrefraining,  uncomplaining, 
And  the  fiery  billows  lave. 


Ever  going,  ever  knowing, 
As  the  Indian  on  the  trail 
Follows  in  his  search  the  marking, 
Silent  in  the  forest  harking 
That  his  vengeance  shall  not  fail : 
Never  ending,  never  bending, 
Justice  follows,  certain,  slow: 
No  escaping ;  Justice  gaping 
Grimlv  lifts  the  bowl  below. 


THE   NAMES    OF   SAN    FRANCISCO    AFTER 

SIXTY   YEARS 


BY    EARL,    J.    HADLEY 


IF  A  STRANGER  in  San  Francisco 
does  not  discern  with  his  eye  that  the 
city  is  still  the  mining  town  of  '49, 
despite  its  overcoat  of  modern  im- 
provements, his  ear  soon  suggests  to  him 
that  by-gone  time.  The  names  of  the 
streets  attract  his  attention.  For  on  every 
hand  he  hears  those  words — those  strange, 
old  Western  words — which  echo  down  the 
avenues  of  steel  and  stone,  back  to  the 
days  of  gold. 

Before  the  Earthquake  there  were  many 
pioneer  landmarks  to  indicate  the  city's 
quaintness ;  but  most  of  these  have  now 
been  lost,  and  it  is  the  appellations  of  the 
streets  which  first  awaken  his  imagination. 
They  hint  of  the  Spanish  period,  or  of  the 
struggles  with  the  Indians,  the  Mexican 
War,  or  the  Rush  to  California.  And  yet, 
though  of  so  many  elements,  all  these  lines 
of  historical  suggestion  are  encircled  with- 
in a' decade.  1849  is  the  axis.  Other  cities 
have  names  of  significance  in  their  own 
and  their  country's  careers',  but  in  most 
cases  they  grew  a  street  at  a  time,  and  it 
tells  too  long  a  story.  San  Francisco  did 
not  grow ;  it  simply  appeared.  The  people 
needed  names,  and  they  had  too  much  of 
the  West  in  them  to  slump  into  the  laziness 
of  an  alphabetical  plat,  and  too  much  of 
California  in  them  to  listen  to  such  tedious 
sounds.  Something  human  they  took — 
and  only  something  human  is  characteris- 
tic of  San  Francisco. 

As  was  just  remarked,  the  names  all 
come  from  a  single  decade,  which  makes  a 
permanent  memorial  to  this  peculiar  curve 
of  history.  But  at  the  same  time,  the 
people  of  San  Francisco  still  continue  to 
lead  its  life,  a  fact  which  is  parallel  to  the 
influence  of  tbe  street-names,  and  which 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  consider  along  with 
them. 

At  the  time  of  the  Earthquake-Fire,  it 


was  accepted  that  San  Francisco  was  de- 
stroyed, and  that  what  would  thereafter 
replace  it  would  be  something  new,  and 
different.  But  this  was  not  so.  San 
Francisco  did  not  burn — only  its  build- 
ings. The  spirit  of  a  city  is  as  impervious 
to  fire  as  any  other  spirit.  Except  on  its 
countenance,  San  Francisco  is  the  same  as 
ever:  and  when  the  time  shall  come  that 
these  great  business  towers  of  the  Recon- 
struction are  themselves  gone  out  of  date, 
so  that  the  exact  period  of  their  building 
becomes  bleared  in  a  general  Past,  then 
there  will  seem  no  occasion  to  separate  the 
life  of  the  city  to-day  from  that  which 
went  before.  It  is  all  contiguous  and  con- 
tinuous, from  the  Future  back  to  1849. 

The  immediacy  with  which  the  city  be- 
gan to  loom  once  more  above  its  coals  was 
born  of  that  "easy  come,  easy  go"  motto  of 
its  youth.  The  citizens  seemed  to  be  used 
to  a  transient  grasp  on  wealth ;  it  was  not 
imbedded  into  their  bone,  as  in  older, 
more  rigid  communities.  Furthermore, 
San  Francisco  had  burned  to  the  ground 
five  times  by  the  4th  of  May,  1851.  Many 
of  her  people  were  absolutely  ruined  in 
each  successive  fire.  But  they  good-humor- 
edly  built  it  up  again;  and  in  the  same 
way,  their  descendants  fell  to,  in  1906,  to 
raise  it  another  time,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  as  naturally  as  they  took  to  Vigilance 
Committee  control.  Both  were  familiar 
emergencies.  Curiously  prophetic  is  this 
statement  of  1850 :  "Happily,  indeed,  does 
the  Phoenix  appear  on  the  corporation 
seal,  since,  like  it,  the  city  was  continually 
reviving,  and  springing  from  its  own  ashes 
a  fairer  and  more  substantial  thing  than 
before." 

It  has  been  said  that  the  fire  of  1906 
took  away  the  former  landmarks.  This  ia 
true  to  a  conditional  extent:  it  took  away 
the  landmarks,  but  not  those  of  '49.  For 
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111  the  Alta  California  of  1851  there  is  ex- 
pressed  a  deep  and  descriptive  regret  that 
the  different  conflagrations  obliterated 
nearly  all  the  relics  of  1848  and  1849, 
where  had  been  "enacted  such  scenes  as 
would  aever  occur  again." 

Entering  directly  into  the  topic  of  the 
street-names,  we  come  first  to  Portsmouth 
Square.  It  was  originally  the  plaza  of  the 
old  town  of  'Terba  Buena,"  and  later,  the 
public  square  of  San  Francisco.  Although 
now  so  far  away  from  the  water,  as  if  it 
bad  always  lain  upon  an  inland  hill,  yet 
iis  lower  side  formerly  met  the  beach. 
Hills  of  which  wre  have  no  record  now,  were 
Inns;  since  dumped  into  the  bay,  to  furnish 
a  place  for  the  modern  center  of  business 
to  stand.  The  square  had  been  surveyed 
by  Captain  Juan  Vioget,  in  1839,  together 
with  a  few  streets  around  it. 

And  this  accounts  for  the  narrowness  of 
tlmse  streets — those  Spanish  streets — in 
that  immediate  portion  of  the  city.  Yet 
so  far  as  we  know,  there  were  no  names 
employed.  There  was  no  need  for  names. 
"La  Plaza"  would  do  for  that;  and  as  for 
the  streets,  there  were  scarcely  enough 
houses  in  Yerba  Buena  to  form  two  sides 
of  one. 

It  was  on  the  8th  day  of  July,  1846,  that 
the  plaza  became  christened.  For  on  that 
day,  soon  after  war  had  been  declared 
with  Mexico,  the  United  States  sloop-of- 
war  "Portsmouth,"  anchored  before  the 
Spanish  settlement.  Captain  John  B. 
Montgomery,  commanding,  disembarked 
and  formally  hoisted  the  American  flag  in 
the  open  center  of  the  town.  In  commemo- 
ration of  the  event,  as  a  part  of  the  cere- 
mony, the  plaza  was  given  the  title  of 
"Portsmouth  Square,"  and  the  lower 
street,  lying  along  the  beach,  was  called 
"Montgomery  street." 

The  Mexican  war  became  a  considerable 
Bource  for  the  names  of  San  Francisco. 
For  in  Stockton  street  we  have  record  of 
Commodore  Robert  Field  Stockton,  the 
naval  officer  who  commanded  the  Pacific 
Squadron  during  the  war,  and  who  also 
made  the  land  conquest  of  California. 
Aided  by  the  army,  he  marched  from  Mon- 
.  to  Los  Angeles,  established  a  pro- 
vision, il  Government  there,  and  began  ne- 
iations  with  Mexico  for  ceding  the  re- 
gion t<>  the  United  States.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  General  Stephen  Watts  Kearny, 


from  whom  we  get  Kearny  street.  General 
Kearny  commanded  the  army  of  the  West 
during  the  war,  and  after  the  cession  of 
the  territory  in  1848,  became  the  first 
Governor  of  California.  However,  Stock- 
ton was  more  actively  assisted,  in  the  be- 
ginning, by  Colonel  John  C.  Fremont. 
From  Colonel  Fremont,  afterwards  made 
General,  we  derive  Fremont  street,  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  "Pathfinder,"  Indian- 
fighter,  explorer,  and  the  first-elected  Sen- 
ator from  California,  1850. 

Colonel  John  W.  Geary,  whose  name 
survives  in  Geary  street,  was  also  an  offi- 
cer in  the  Mexican  war.  In  1849  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Polk  to  be  Post- 
master of  San  Francisco.  He  subsequently 
became  the  last  "Alcalde,"  or  Mayor- 
Judge  of  the  city — for  the  Americans  re- 
tained the  Spanish  form  of  municipal  or- 
ganization until  1850.  In  that  year,  the 
present  Government  was  begun,  and  upon 
its  inauguration  Colonel  Geary  was  elected 
first  Mayor  of  San  Francisco. 

Dupont  street  is  reminiscent  of  Samuel 
Francis  Dupont,  a  naval  officer  on  Com- 
modore Stockton's  flagship.  He  was  sta- 
tioned on  the  coast  of  California  from 
1845  to  1848.  Larkin  street  comes  from 
the  Honorable  Thomas  0.  Larkin,  the 
first,  as  well  as  the  last,  Consul  to  Cali- 
fornia. He  rendered  great  service  to 
Stockton,  Fremont  and  Kearny  in  sub- 
duing the  Mexicans.  Scott  street — Gen- 
eral Winfield  Scott  was  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  United  States  army  during 
the  Mexican  war. 

The  Spanish  element  naturally  received 
its  recognition.  We  get  Vallejo  street 
from  Mariano  de  Guadaloupe  Vallejo,  for- 
mer commandante  of  the  Mission  presidio, 
and  Alcalde  of  Yerba  Buena,  in  1835. 
Senor  Vallejo,  though  of  old  Castilian 
family,  and  a  Mexican  officer  during  the 
war,  became  a  strong  American  citizen, 
and  even  sat  in  the  constitutional  con- 
vention of  1849.  General  Caistro,  for 
whom  Castro  street  was  named,  was  the 
Mexican  General  of  California  at  the 
opening  of  hostilities  with  the  United 
States.  Then,  turning  from  the  men,  we 
have  Devisa,dero  street,  the  old  Spanish 
dividing  line  (devisadero)  between  the 
lands  of  the  presidio  and  those  of  the  Mis- 
sion Dolores.  California  street  stands 
without  explanation.     It  is  very  custom- 
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ary  to  in-lay  the  name  of  a  country  with- 
in a  city;  but  certainly  in  this  case  it 
was  prompted  by  the  accession  of  the 
name  to  the  American  possessions,  or  else, 
because  a  little  later  men  had  followed  it, 
as  the  charmed  pass-word  to  wealth,  for 
many  thousands  of  miles.  Sacramento 
street,  although  from  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, has  a  very  American  significance. 
The  name  was  not  conferred  to  honor  the 
capital  of  the  State,  for  it  did  not  become 
such  until  years  afterwards;  but  rather 
because  it  was  in  the  heart  of  the  gold 
lands — the  greatest  of  the  early  mining- 
camps.  Sacramento  was  the  place  to 
which  the  miners  streamed,  and  from 
which  they  returned  with  the  glittering 
grain. 

Close  by  Sacramento  gold  was  first  dis- 
covered, in  January,  1848,  on  the  prop- 
erty of  that  indomitable  pioneer  and  In- 
dian-fighter, General  John  A.  Sutter 
(Sutter  street.)  John  Marshall,  who 
made  the  discovery,  attempted  to  keep  it 
a  secret  with  Sutter,  but  their  excite- 
ment was  perceived  by  a  third  party,  and 
its  source  discerned.  Then  occurred  a 
phenomenon.  With  apparently  nothing 
but  a  telepathic  conveyance,  the  news 
spread  through  the  thinly-settled  district, 
and  it  is  asserted  that,  within  a  few  days, 
there  were  twelve  hundred  people  digging 
away  upon  the  banks  of  the  American 
River.  On  through  the  summer  of  1848, 
the  rush  of  the  Californians  lasted — the 
year  before  the  outside  world  came — and 
it  drained  the  towns  of  all  their  inhabi- 
tants. During  that  summer,  the  little 
town  of  San  Francisco  was  utterly  for- 
saken. The  stores  closed ;  the  two  news- 
papers ceased;  business  succumbed,  for  all 
the  citizens — all — had  stampeded  to  the 
mines. 

Before  taking  up  those  names  which 
have  to  do  directly  with  the  city  itself, 
there  is  another  series  to  consider,  which 
locates  the  whole  in  the  frame-work  of 
national  sequence.  These  names  are 
every  one  upon  a  turned  page  of  history, 
and  by  their  very  disconnection  with  the 
present,  call  the  more  attention  to  them- 
selves. 

The  foremost  of  these  at  this  time  is 
that  channel  of  mixed  humanity — that 
thoroughfare  extempore,  after  the  Earth- 
quake— Fillmore     street.     It     commemo- 


rates the  administration  of  Millard  Fill- 
more, President  of  the  United  States  from 
1850  to  1853.  The  accession  of  Fillmore, 
who  had  been  vice-President,  followed  up- 
on the  death  of  President  Taylor.  Zach- 
ary  Taylor  (Taylor  street),  hero  of  Buena 
Vista,  and  twelfth  President,  died  in  the 
year  of  his  inauguration.  On  the  29th 
of  August,  1850,  San  Francisco  held  a 
great  public  observance  in  honor  of  his 
memory.  The  Chinese,  who  took  an  ab- 
sorbing interest  in  the  event,  sent  a  for- 
mal message  of  condolence  in  their  native 
language  to  Mayor  Geary;  and  later  they 
figured  as  a  prominent  part  of  the  long 
procession. 

Polk  street  refers  to  James  K.  Polk, 
President  of  the  United  States  during  the 
Mexican  war,  and  the  acquisition  of  Cali- 
fornia. James  Buchanan  (Buchanan 
street)  was  his  Secretary  of  State,  and 
himself  became  the  fifteenth  President. 
Andrew  Jackson  (Jackson  street)  lived 
until  1845;  William  Henry  Harrison 
(Harrison  street)  was  President  in  1841 ; 
Franklin  Pierce  (Pierce  street),  became 
President  in  1853 ;  and  Washington 
street — but  Washington  street  is  an  at- 
tribute of  every  American  city. 

Henry  Clay  and  Daniel  Webster  (Clay 
and  Webster  streets)  both  died  in  1852. 
The  death  of  Clay  came  first,  and  it  was 
observed  by  extremely  elaborate  ceremo- 
nies. They  eclipsed  considerably  the 
Taylor  memorial  of  two  years  before,  as 
San  Francisco  was  larger  now,  and  more 
pretentious.  When  the  news  of  Webster's 
death  reached  them,  a  few  months  later, 
the  citizens  contemplated  another  grand 
tribute;  but  the  bad  weather  of  the  end 
of  fall  interfered,  and  it  was  never  carried 
through.  Clay  and  Webster  streets,  of 
course,  were  named  before  1852 ;  and  this 
only  goes  to  show  that  in  those  days 
statesmen  did  not  have  to  wait  until  their 
deaths  for  universal  esteem.  While  still 
deep  in  partisan  activity,  the  San  Fran- 
ciscans yielded  these  two  streets  to  them. 
Clay  street  was  designated  as  early,  per- 
haps, as  1847.  At  that  time  it  was  one 
of  the  most  important  thoroughfares.  For 
it  was  on  the  corner  of  Clay  and  Dupont 
streets,  as  they  came  to  be,  that  the  first 
house  in  Yerba  Buena  was  built  in  1836, 
by  Mr.  Jacob  Leese ;  and  it  was  on  the 
corner  of  Clay  and  Dupont  streets  that 
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the  "St   Francis   Eotel"  was  erected,  in 
i.     Thie  wa>  the  fashionable  hostelry 
be  great  gold  year,  where  the  elite  of 
that  crude  era  would  congregate. 

Yei  this  portion  of  the  city,  contrary  to 
the  prevalent  idea,  was  the  commercial 
center  only  ai  the  beginning,  and  for  a 
little  while.  Almost  from  the  first,  the 
Chinese  took  possession  of  Dupont  and  the 
adjoining  Btreets.  By  1852  the  section 
was  known  as  "Little  China."  There  they 
have  remained  for  sixty  years.  The  earth- 
quake-Fire of  1906  burned  them  out  and 
scattered  them,  and  public  sentiment  tried 
to  prevent  their  return;  but  such  is  the 
psvehologic  power  of  locality  that  they 
were  all  drawn  back  to  cover  the  old  hill- 
side again — and  who  knows  how  far  be- 
neath its  surface? 

The  character  of  certain  portions  of  a 
citv  remains  as  fixed  as  that  of  others  is 
unstable.  For  instance,  while  the  fash- 
ionable section  is  always  moving,  as  it  has 
done  a  number  of  times  in  San  Francisco, 
and  while  the  brighter  parts  may  fade, 
yet  when  they  have  once  sunk  into  the 
shadow  of  the  under-world,  they  never 
seem  to  emerge.  Pacific  street,  for  many 
decades,  has  merited  its  current  appella- 
tion of  "Terrific  Street."  In  1853,  a 
writer  mentions  Dupont,  Kearny  and 
Pacific  streets  as  "along  the  blackguard 
quarters  of  the  city."  And  what  a  black- 
gnard  quarter  it  was !  The  scum  of  all 
earth  was  there,  led  by  the  Australian 
'•Sydney  Coves" — former  English  con- 
victs. It  was  there  that  the  "Hounds" 
arose,  in  1849 ;  there  that  the  Vigilance 
Committee  made  its  invasion  in  the 
year  1851.  And  although  in  those 
two  years  the  worst  manifestations  were 
suppressed,  this  section  ever  since  has 
"  a  weary  round  of  crime.  It  is  a  com- 
mon raying  now  that  in  the  night  one 
cannot  be  out  of  sight  or  sound  of  a  run- 
ning patrol  wagon,  when  on  the  "Barbary 
1  a-'  tin'  district  is  called. 

There  is  another  sroup  of  names  which 
an-  intimately  connected  with  San  Pran- 
0  alone,  and  in  the  main  they  represent 
the  admirable,  men  of  the 
time.  Some,  indeed,  may  owe  the  dis- 
tinction more  to  political  leverage  than  to 
genera]  regard,  but  their  names  were  un- 
doubtedly acceptable  to  the  citizens,  or 
they  would  not  have  retained  them.    This 


aspect  of  the  case  is  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  the  first  council  of  San  Francisco  was 
held  up  by  the  community,  in  a  thriving 
career  of  graft — which  may  be  interesting 
to  those  who  consider  the  recent  revela- 
tions to  indicate  a  hopelessly  modern  ten- 
dency of  moral  land-slide.  We  quote  the 
following  sentence  (1854)  : 

"It  seems  to  be  the  'manifest  destiny' 
of  San  Francisco  to  be  plundered  on  all 
sides." 

In  as  much,  then,  as  the  first  of  the 
series,  the  "Salary  Grab"  of  1850,  became 
a  matter  of  such  common  indignation 
that  the  citizens  organized  to  prevent  it, 
the  assumption  is  left  that  those  city  offi- 
cials whose  names  were  honored  with 
streets,  did  not  stand  in  the  public  re- 
sentment. 

Gabriel  Post  (Post  street)  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Avumento,  in  1849.  The  Ayu- 
mento  was  the  Spanish  form  of  town- 
council — as  Alcalde  was  that  of  Mayor- 
Judge — to  which  the  city  adhered  until 
1850.  In  the  latter  year,  Post,  with  a 
committee  of  others,  served  public  notice 
on  the  newly-elected  council  to  refrain 
from  their  proposed  salary  intentions. 
This  had  the  effect  of  modifying,  even  if 
by  concealing,  the  financial  aspirations  of 
the  Aldermen. 

"When  the  Hounds  arose,  in  1849,  Frank 
Turk  (Turk  street),  who  was  an  associate 
Alcalde  with  Geary,  when  the  latter  could 
no  longer  handle  the  business,  became  one 
of  the  leaders  in  quelling  them.  The 
Hounds  were  an  organization  of  desper- 
adoes, headed  by  the  terrible  Sydney 
Coves.  There  were  a  hundred  or  more  in 
the  ruffian  band,  and  they  affected  a  loose 
sort  of  military  order;  sometimes  they 
would  even  parade  in  daylight  through  the 
streets,  armed  with  guns,  knives  and 
bludgeons.  They  would  fall  upon  a  com- 
munity of  people  (particularly  Hispan- 
Americans),  shoot  them,  or  club  them  to 
death,  and  carry  away  their  belongings. 
Murder  and  lawlessness  became  so  rife 
that  no  man  held  his  life  secure;  and 
when  the  people  could  stand  it  no  longer 
they  arose.  A  meeting  was  called  in 
Portsmouth  Square  by  Dr.  T.  M.  Leaven- 
worth (Leavenworth  street),  and  subse- 
quently presided  over  by  Wm.  D.  W.  How- 
ard (Howard  street).  Alfred  J.  Ellis 
(Ellis    street),    a    member    of    the    Ayu- 
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mento,  was  chosen  to  act  as  sheriff.  The 
citizens  further  divided  themselves  into 
companies,  with  captains  for  each,  and 
entered  upon  a  determined  war  against 
the  outlaws.  In  a  short  while,  the  prin- 
cipal Hounds  were  captured  and  brought 
to  trial ;  they  were  prosecuted  by  Hall 
McAllister  (McAllister  street),  convicted, 
and  hanged. 

The  remnants  of  the  Hounds  were  the 
same  outlaws  who  caused  the  formation  of 
the  Vigilance  Committee,  in  1851.  In 
the  unofficial  trials  of  this  body,  Hall 
McAllister  again  was  prosecutor  and  se- 
cured the  convictions. 

Dr.  E.  P.  Jones  (Jones  street),  was 
the  editor  of  the  first  newspaper  in  San 
Francisco,  the  "California  Star,"  in  1847. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Ayumento, 
under  Alcalde  Hyde.  George  Hyde 
(Hyde  street),  submitted  the  plan  which 
was  afterwards  adopted,  for  the  munici- 
pal Government  of  the  city,  1849.  In  con- 
nection with  the  installation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment there  are  the  names  of  Wm.  M. 
Eddy  (Eddy  street),  first  official  City 
Surveyor,  and  John  P.  Van  Ness  (Van 
Ness  avenue),  an  Alderman  of  1850. 

Although  Eddy  was  the  first  official 
surveyor,  he  did  not  make  the  first  survey. 
I  have  already  spoken  of  Captain  Juan 
Vioget's  work,  in  1839 ;  but  in  addition  to 
this,  in  1847,  Jasper  O'Farrell  (O'Farrell 
street),  laid  out  the  plat  of  San  Francisco, 
from  Telegraph  to  Rincon  Hills.  He  in- 
cluded the  Spanish  survey.  Of  course, 
few  of  the  streets  were  graded  or  named 
until  the  city  expanded  with  the  gold 
rush. 

Hayes  street  recalls  an  interesting  epi- 
sode. Colonel  John  C.  Hayes,  "The 
Texas  Ranger,"  was  the  first  Sheriff  of 
San  Francisco,  in  1850.  But  the  cam- 
paign for  his  election  was  one  of  the  most 
hotly  contested  that  the  city  has  ever  seen. 
Opposed  to  him  was  Colonel  Bryant,  pro- 
prietor of  a  number  of  resorts,  and  a  man 
of  formidable  wealth.  Thoroughly  bent 
on  being  elected,  Colonel  Bryant  started 
in  to  spend  an  unlimited  amount  of 
money.  On  election  day,  his  bands  and 
banners,  free  liquor  and  other  refresh- 
ments appeared  to  be  overrunning  all  op- 
position. By  afternoon,  the  situation 
looked  absolutely  hopeless  for  the  Hayes 
party;  when  suddenly  Colonel  Hayes  ap- 


peared on  horseback,  in  Portsmouth 
Square.  Before  the  assembled  crowds,  he 
went  through  such  an  exhibition  of  horse- 
manship— marvelous  and  impossible 
horsemanship — that  he  swept  the  popu- 
lace off  its  feet,  and  was  carried  into  office 
on  their  applause. 

Below  Market  street  there  is  a  group  of 
thoroughfares  named  after  very  promi- 
nent men  of  -the  pioneer  period.  Folsom 
street  is  a  record  of  Captain  Joseph  L. 
Folsom,  chief  of  the  Quartermaster's  De- 
partment of  the  Pacific,  from  1847  to 
1850,  under  General  Kearny.  He  was  a 
leader  in  the  agitation  to  prevent  the  in- 
troduction of  slavery  into  California,  and 
presided  over  a  number  of  public  meetings 
in  1849,  gathered  for  the  purpose  of  see- 
ing that  an  anti-slavery  clause  should  be 
inserted  in  the  constitution. 

Samuel  Brannan  (Brannan  street)  was 
a  joint  publisher  with  Dr.  E.  P.  Jones,  of 
the  "California  Star,"  in  1847.  As  time 
went  on,  he  became  a  figure  of  marked  in- 
fluence. He  was  one  of  the  moving  spirits 
in  the  war  against  the  Hounds;  and  in 
1851  he  became  President  of  the  famous 
Vigilance  Committee. 

Edwin  Bryant,  Bryant  street,  and  Dr. 
J.  Townsend  (Townsend  street),  were 
Alcaldes  of  San  Francisco  between  1847 
and  1849.  Dr.  Townsend  presided  over 
the  meetings,  in  1848,  which  set  under 
way  the  Constitutional  convention. 

Wm.  D.  W.  Howard  (Howard  street), 
referred  to  above,  purchased  with  Henry 
Mullus,  the  business  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  in  1847.  In  repeating  that  in 
1849,  he  presided  over  the  meeting  called 
by  Dr.  Leavenworth  to  destroy  the 
Hounds,  it  is  a  matter  of  remark  to  note 
the  number  of  these  pioneer  men  who  did 
preside  over  different  public  meetings.  It 
is  an  illustration  of  real,  genuine,  govern- 
ment by  the  people  to  our  indirect,  long- 
distance, disinterested,  representative  age. 
Among  other  honors  which  came  to  Wm. 
D.  W.  Howard  was  that  of  the  first  Presi- 
dency, in  1850,  of  the  celebrated  society 
of  California  Pioneers. 

There  are  other  streets,  and  yet  others, 
that  might  be  taken  up,  each  with  its  per- 
sonal detail.  The  more  important  ones, 
however,  either  as  thoroughfares,  or  for 
the  men  they  represent,  have  been  given. 
Not  many  of  these  are  generally  known; 
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and  yel  there  are  a  few  which  have  such 
an  established  place  in  California  and 
national  history  thai  the  stranger  takes 
them  as  a  cue,  and  unconsciously  but  cor- 
rectly weaves  them  all  together,  in  time, 
conditions  ami  achievements. 

A-  staled  in  the  beginning,  parallel  to 
the  investigation  of  the  street  names  is 
thai  of  the  origin  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  city.  In  other  words,  how  closely  does 
modern  San  Francisco  resemble  its  for- 
mer Belf?  Because,  it  is  a  question  to  de- 
termine whether  it  is  these  names  alone, 
or  the  things  one  sees  in  the  people  as 
well,  which  makes  him  reminiscent. 

The  war  with  Mexico,  and  the  year  or 
two  previous  to  the  rush  for  gold,  may 
perhaps  have  a  larger  share  of  nominal 
recognition  than  1849 — because  the  streets 
themselves  were  needed  in  '-19.  And  yet, 
one  cannot  throw  his  mind  back  to  that 
decade,  without  having  it  soon  fastened 
upon  this  remarkable  year.  Because,  1849 
focused  all  the  tendencies  of  half  the  cen- 
tury on  either  side,  and  stirred  them  to 
their  highest  pitch  with  its  own  vibration. 
Though  some  traits  have  been  subdued, 
and  others  have  heightened,  yet  there  and 
then  we  have  it  all — the  San  Francisco 
of  li?6,  and  the  San  Francisco  of  1909. 

Of  course,  the  place  and  its  inhabitants 
were  very  rough  and  rugged  at  first;  but 
the  seams  and  wrinkles  of  the  frontier 
soon  ironed  away;  the  coarse,  col- 
ored  shirt  of  the  miner  softened  into  the 
white  shirt  of  the  citizen.  By  1852,  there 
were  twelve  daily  newspapers  in  San 
Francisco  (one  German)  ;  two  tri-week- 
liee  t  French),  and  two  monthlies.  There 
were  five  American  theatres,  besides  a 
German,  a  French,  a  Spanish  and  a  Chi- 
nese theatre.  It  was  the  same  pleasure- 
loving,  theatre-going  city  of  to-day!  An 
early  writer  speaks  of  this  taste  in  the 
people,  and  of  their  delight  in  "those  pro- 
ductions in  which  music  bears  a  consider- 
able share."  This  may  answer  the  wonder, 
so  often  expressed,  at  San  Francisco's  ex- 
traordinary support  of  grand  opera,  far 
beyond  its  size,  and  even  within  the  year 
of  the  earthquake.  By  1854,  most  of  the 
great  actors  of  the  age  had  visited  the 
city,  among  them  Junius  Brutus  Booth, 
with  his  young  and  promising  son,  Edwin 
Booth.  From  the  very  beginning  we  hear 
in    Francisco's   exercising  her   well- 


known  faculty  of  discovering,  and  bring- 
ing out  actors,  who  afterwards  won  the 
praises  of  the  continents. 

The  generating  process  of  the  original 
— and  indeed  the  modern — San  Francisco, 
is  summed  up  in  the  following  sentence, 
of  1851 : 

"The  large  admixture  of  foreign  races, 
particularly  the  light-hearted,  theatre- 
loving  French,  the  musical  Germans,  the 
laughter-loving,  idle,  dancing,  Hispano- 
x\mericans,  tended  to  give  a  pleasant,  gay 
aspect  to  the  city.  The  grave  national 
character  of  the  United  States  men  was 
converted  into  levity  and  cheerfulness  by 
the  example  and  sympathy  of  their  merry 
neighbors."  That  is  it— "the  grave  na- 
tional character  of  the  United  States  men 
was  converted  into  levity  and  cheerfulness 
....  by  their  merry  neighbors." 

To  go  'on.  One  of  the  most  noticeable 
features  about  San  Francisco  is  the  strik- 
ing costumes  of  her  women.  Will  Irwin 
has  given  a  realistic  description  of  this  in 
"The  City  That  Was."  It  is  something 
which  has  raised  many  an  Eastern  eye- 
brow, and  has  puzzled  many  an  Eastern 
visitor.  Still,  it  is  not  a  curious  condi- 
tion: it  has  prevailed  for  sixty  years.  To 
quote  from  the  same  writer : 

"The  expensive  and  fashionable  style 
of  dressing  among  the  French  ladies  has 
encouraged  the  general  extravagance 
among  the  whole  female  population  of  the 
city." 

San  Francisco  has  long  been  renowned 
for  its  restaurants.  The  unusual  range 
of  these  establishments,  high  and  low,  is 
another  theme  of  Irwin's.  But  this  has 
not  been  a  strange  growth,  either;  'tis 
only  a  natural  outcome  of  her  cosmopoli- 
tan birth.  Even  in  1849,  we  learn  that 
there  were  at  the  same  time  American 
"dining  rooms,"  English  "lunch  houses," 
French  "cabarets,"  Spanish  "fondas," 
German  "wirthchafts,"  Italian  "osteries," 
Chinese  "chow-chows,"  and  others  "  still, 
around  every  corner.  Further,  this  old 
authority  says: 

"There  were  no  homes  at  this  period  in 
San  Francisco;  consequently,  the  immense 
majority  took  their  meals  at  restaurants, 
boarding  houses,  and  hotels — the  number 
of  which,  therefore,  was  very  great  .  .  . 
People  worked,  ate,  and  amused  them- 
selves in  crowds." 
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One  does  not  have  to  be  in  San  Fran- 
cisco very  long  to-day  to  find  that  it  is 
a  city  of  the  crowd.  Out — going — seeing 
and  being  seen — that  is  San  Francisco. 
As  a  result,  they  have  learned  how  to  be 
in  crowds.  They  have  a  crowd-intelli- 
gence, a  crowd-humor,  a  crowd-apprecia- 
tion. Of  all  the  thousands  and  thousands 
that  struggle  through  the  streets  on  any 
New  Year's  eve,  there  is  a  genial  comrade- 
ship among  the  whole.  Men,  women  and 
children  are  "good  fellows  all,"  in  San 
Francisco. 

The  expenditure  of  the  insurance  money 
in  gilded  living,  after  the  Earthquake- 
Fire  of  1906,  jarred  somewhat  upon  the 
provident  East.  Yet  we  have  it  stated,  in 
the  early  fifties,  that  there  was  no  place 
in  the  world  where  money  was  so  little 
regarded  as  in  San  Francisco;  and  that 
her  people  spent  like  potentates,  in  pros- 
perity, in  adversity,  and  in  insolvency. 
These  were  their  descendents. 

In  the  course  of  the  review  of  the 
street  names,  and  the  habits  of  the  city, 
our  observation  has  extended  from  the 
Mexican  war  to  the  middle  fifties.  But  as 
was  said  before,  1849  is  the  center  of  this 
epoch  in  all  ways,  and  the  mind  swings 
inevitably  back  to  it.  For  in  the  latter 
years,  things  had  become  steadied  more 
nearly  into  their  modern  grooves.  So  we 
turn  once  more  to  that  delirious  season — 
an  unformed  agitation  of  life — with  the 
single  impulse  of  "Gold."  We  turn  to 
the  summer  when  there  were  three  hun- 
dred, four  hundred  and  five  hundred  ves- 
sels anchored  together  in  the  harbor,  with 
the  crews  deserted,  and  fled  to  the  mines; 
to  when  a  moderate-sized  canvas  tent 
commanded  $40,000  a  year  in  rent,  a 
small  frame  house  $75,000,  and  a  two- 
story  wooden  building  $120,000  a  year. 
We  think  of  the  fabulous  prices  for  the 
smallest  necessities;  of  fortunes  won  and 


lost  across  the  green;  and,  in  the  words 
of  a  pioneer  inhabitant,  of  a  "city  liter- 
ally over-flowing  with  gold." 

With  these  other  elements,  went  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  A  descrip- 
tion of  a  street-scene  in  1849  names  for 
us  specifically  twenty-seven  different  races. 
And  it  goes  on  to  say  that  no  two  cos- 
tumes, hats,  or  pairs  of  boots  were  alike, 
even  among  the  members  of  a  separate 
people.  Not  only  were  the  familiar 
nations  represented,  but  there  were  also 
delegations  from  the  most  unexpected  and 
impossible  nooks  on  the  globe.  It  formed 
a  picture  which  has  not  been  reproduced 
again;  for  in  our  day,  with  all  its  easy 
access,  we  cannot  see  Fijis,  Malays,  New 
Zealanders  and  Abyssinians,  in  their  na- 
tive garments,  parading  the  avenues  of 
any  occidental  metropolis. 

That  was  '49 — a  seeth  of  races  and  of 
gold.  Without  the  railroad  or  the  tele- 
graphy the  magical  news  had  been  wafted 
out  upon  the  four  great  winds.  And 
across  the  plains  they  came,  over  the 
mountains,  and  down  the  valleys,  from 
every  State  within  the  union;  across  the 
Isthmus  they  came,  and  around  the  Horn, 
from  every  land  of  Europe.  Across  the 
Pacific  they  came,  from  China,  India, 
Japan;  from  South  America  they  came, 
from  Mexico,  Australia.  It  was  one  great 
sweep  of  humanity ;  and  on  its  single, 
buoyant  tide,  there  flowed  in  through  the 
Golden  Gate  the  daring  of  the  world. 

We  cannot  wonder,  then,  that  the  names 
of  that  time  should  adhere.  Nor  can  we 
wonder  that  its  traits  should  persist.  The 
two  things  go  hand  in  hand,  and  join  to 
make  the  foreign- American  city  of  St.. 
Francis.  It  seems  as  though  the  spirit 
of  the  hardy  men  of  '49  pervades  the  mod- 
ern thoroughfares,  and  casts  its  influence 
on  the  multitudes  who  speak  their  names 
in  passing,  a  thousand  times  a  day. 


^^ 
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NORWOOD,  straining  his  eyes  as 
he  leaned  far  over  the  side  of 
the  cockpit,  suddenly  caught 
what  seemed  to  be  the  loom  of 
land.  Instantly,  also,  there  came  to  him 
through  the  darkness  a  sound  he  knew — 
the  swish  of  ripples  against  salt  marsh 
reeds.  He  threw  the  mainsheet  loose,  ran 
forward  along  the  strip  of  deck  beside  the 
yawl's  cabin,  and  slid  the  anchor  over- 
board. Then  he  dropped  the  sails,  not 
troubling  to  reef  them  in  the  light  air,  and 
stared  through  the  gloom  at  the  darker 
shadow  which  had  threatened  land. 

'•'Marsh  Island,"  he  thought,  "and  noth- 
ing doing.  But  I'll  try  the  signal  any- 
way." 

Norwood  was  a  "handy"  man — fellows 
who  like  to  cruise  alone  have  to  be — and 
in  a  moment  he  had  hung  two  red  lanterns 
on  the  mainmast  one  above  the  other.  He 
stepped  down  from  the  cabin  roof  and 
looked  at  them  approvingly. 

"That  ought  to  fetch  'em — whoever 
they  are." 

Then  he  lay  down  on  the  cushions  in  the 
cockpit,  fixed  his  eyes  on  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  shore,  and  entertained 
himself  musing  on  the  foolishness  of  his 
quest. 

It  had  not  seemed  silly  at  the  beginning 
— there  in  the  crowded  court  room,  the 
gray-faced  defendant  sitting  near,  bent 
and  hopeless,  the  great  masses  of  white 
showing  so  plainly  in  the  once  black  hair, 
his  eyes  dull  and  weary  in  their  dark  cir- 
cles. Yet  those  eyes  had  lighted  sud- 
denly as  they  met  Norwood's,  and  the 
whi-por  came  instantly,  though  there 
seemed  no  movement  of  the  lips: 

"You  have  a  boat — sail  south  to  the 
Narrows — to-night.  Show  two  red 
lights " 

The  whisper  ended  suddenly,  and  Nor- 
wood looked  up  to  see  the  special  prosecu- 
tor gazing  toward   him   with  unpleasant 


keenness  through  his  glasses.  Also  other 
eyes  were  upon  him — and  a  warning  came 
from  the  bench: 

"Spectators  will  not  press  too  closely 
upon  those  actually  engaged  in  the  trial 
of  this  case." 

It  was  not  said  harshly,  but  the  words 
sounded  wonderfully  distinct — and  Nor- 
wood had  drawn  back  instantly.  He  had 
heard  no  more — yet  he  was  here. 

It  was  wearisome  waiting,  and  he  must 
have  dozed  at  last  in  the  warm  summer 
night,  for  suddenly  he  was  awake  again, 
and  on  the  shore,  if  that  blacker  mass  in 
the  darkness  were  indeed  the  land,  was  a 
flickering  flame  of  fire,  such  as  might  be 
shown  for  a  moment  by  touching  a  match 
to  a  fragment  of  paper.  While  he  looked, 
the  flame  fell,  and  lay  sputtering  and 
failing.  Then  across  the  black  darkness 
between  the  boat  and  the  shore  came  a 
call,  faint  and  entreating: 

"Oh,  why  do  you  wait  ?  Why  don't  you 
come  ?" 

"Good  God!"  muttered  Norwood,  for 
the  voice  was  a  woman's. 

<cWait — I'm  coming.  I'll  be  there  in 
a  moment,"  he  called,  excitedly,  also  a 
little  rashly,  since  he  knew  that  between 
the  yawl  and  the  island  must  be  thick 
masses  of  mud  and  sedge.  But  he  had 
scarcely  stepped  into  the  yacht's  little  ten- 
der and  set  his  lantern  in  the  bow  when 
its  light  flashed  on  an  opening  in  the 
reeds.  With  the  sculling  oar  in  his  active 
hands  he  sent  the  little  craft  shooting  up 
the  grass-banked  lane  of  water  as  if  she 
were  a  launch.  In  a  moment  her  prow 
berthed  solidly  into  something  thick  and 
firm,  while  on  the  higher  ground  a  few 
yards  above  a  spark  or  two  still  flickered 
faintly  in  the  grass  for  his  further  guid- 
ance. 

He  found  her,  seated  on  the  hillside — a 
dark-clad  figure  save  for  -something  white 
about  her  neck  and  shoulders.     Her  arms 
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were  resting  on  her  knees,  and  it  seemed 
to  Norwood  that  her  head  drooped  forward 
in  an  attitude  of  extreme  weariness.  A 
cloudy  mass  of  hair,  dark  in  the  night, 
but  which  he  fancied  somehow  would  be 
light  and  "glinting"  in  the  daytime,  hung 
low  about  her  temples,  hiding  the  face 
which  she  had  not  lifted  at  his  approach. 

Norwood  spoke  in  a  tone  of  hesitating 
excuse — there  seemed  somehow  to  be  need 
for  apology: 

"I  fell  asleep — I  think  I  must  have 
done  so — after  I  hung  the  lanterns.  I 
did  not  see  your  light  at  first — not  until 
I  heard  you  call." 

She  did  not  lift  her  face  to  answer,  only 
made  a  slight  movement  of  her  arms  as 
of  weary  impatience.  In  a  strange, 
choked  voice  came  words : 

"I  am  starving!" 

"Good  God!"  said  Norwood. 

The  girl  did  not  speak  again.  But  as 
he  gazed  in  shocked  bewilderment,  her 
drooping  head  seemed  to  sink  lower  as  if 
she  could  no  longer  hold  herself  upright. 
He  uttered  a  half  cry,  dropped  on  his 
knees,  and  caught  her  as  she  fell. 

She  had  turned  a  little  sidewise,  and 
her  head  lay  now  in  the  hollow  of  his  arm 
like  that  of  a  tired,  sleeping  child.  He 
stared  in  incredulous  recognition,  and  a 
great  thrill  of  pity  and  tenderness 
throbbed  through  him  as  he  gazed. 

"You  poor  child  !  Oh,  you  poor  child !" 
was  all  he  could  think  of  to  say  or  do. 

He  scarcely  remembered  afterward  how 
he  had  gotten  her  aboard  the  yacht,  so 
swiftly  was  it  done.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
she  was  no  weight  at  all  as  he  lifted  the 
slender  figure  over  the  low  side.  He  laid 
her  on  one  of  the  two  side  couches  of  the 
cabin,  her  face  near  the  open  door,  and 
with  a  world  of  gentleness  banked  all  his 
cushions  about  her  head  and  shoulders. 
Then  he  found  his  portable  electric  lamp, 
and  a  touch  at  the  thumbscrew  flooded  the 
little  cabin  with  light. 

The  pale  face,  with  its  clustering  cloud 
of  glinting  hair  lay  clear  beneath  his  gaze 
now,  delicate  as  a  child's,  almost,  the  im- 
pression of  extreme  youth  heightened  by 
the  closed  eyes  and  the  lashes  lying  low  on 
the  soft  cheeks.  It  was  not  a  beautiful 
face — the  features,  piquant  and  charming 
as  they  were,  lacked  much  in  regularity — 
but  Norwood,  as  he  gazed,  wondered  that 


he  had  never  until  now  fully  realized  how 
irresistibly  sweet  and  winning  it  was.  Then 
other  thoughts  crowded  again  into  his 
mind;  his  gaze  grew  softer  still,  and  he 
caught  himself  murmuring,  but  with  a 
change,  the  words  he  had  used  before : 

"Oh,  you  poor  little  girl !  You  poor, 
loyal  little  girl !" 

In  the  corner  of  the  cabin  opposite  was 
an  ingenious  arrangement  of  Norwood's 
own  planning  and  construction,  half- 
closet,  half-sideboard,  tiny  to  an  extreme 
degree,  but  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  a 
solitary  yachtsman,  even  with  the  occa- 
sional chance  of  a  guest.  Norwood  had  no 
inclination  toward  stimulants,  his  one 
taste  of  the  sort  being  for  rare  old  brands 
of  port.  He  drank  little  of  it,  but  he  liked 
to  have  it  about — and  he  felt  like  taking 
credit  to  himself  for  that  now.  In  a  mo- 
ment his  arm  was  beneath  the  little  head 
there  on  the  cushions — his  cushions ! 
somehow  there  was  rapture  in  the  thought 
— and  he  was  holding  the  warming, 
strengthening  draught  to  her  lips.  She 
swallowed  a  little,  and  as  he  laid  her  head 
back,  it  seemed  to  him  that  even  in  her 
unconsciousness  she  sighed  as  if  in  satis- 
faction. 

"Ted !" 

The  voice  came  from  the  couch  a  few 
minutes  later,  and  Norwood  turned  his 
head  to  see  two  wide-open,  troubled  eyes 
of  blue  meeting  his  own.  He  was  seated 
in  the  companion-way,  half  in,  half  out  of 
the  cabin,  and  on  the  floor  of  the  cockpit 
beside  him  burned  a  blue-flame  stove  with 
a  great  accompaniment  of  boiling  and  bub- 
bling. Even  within  the  cabin  a  faint,  ap- 
petizing scent  was  noticeable. 

"Ted !" 

"Certainly— Ted.  Who  else?"  said  the 
gentleman  addressed,  smiling  cheerfully, 
and  doing  his  best  to  assume  a  matter-of- 
fact  air. 

"But — but " — the  amazed  tones  fal- 
tered— "what  are  you  doing  here?" 

"Watching  the  kettle  boil— ditto  the 
saucepan.  That  is,  to  be  more  correctly 
the  thing,  I'm  watching  what's  in  them 
boil." 

"But,  but  what " 

"What's  in  'em?  Hot  water  for  tea  in 
one — or  coffee,  if  you'd  rather.  Portable 
beef  tea  in  the  other — not  the  'Jungle' 
brand,   either.     In   a  minute  you're     to 
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drink  about  a  quart  of  it.     In  the  mean- 
time be  B  good  child  and  keep  still." 

He  turned  toward  the  stove  and  made  a 
great  show  of  being  busy,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment the  girl  watched  bim  silently  with 
her  ride-open  eves.  Recollection  and 
realization  were  (Mining  back  to  her. 

•Ted,"  she  said  again,  "you  know  you 
oughtn't  to  be  here." 

"You  are  here,"  he  answered,  a  little 
grimly.  Then  he  added,  more  lightly: 
"However,  it's  just  as  you  say.  I'll  go  if 
you   like.*' 

"Where?"  she  asked,  as  he  made  as  if 
to  rise. 

"Overboard,  of  course.  This  hotel's 
afloat,  you  know." 

Her  eyes  wandered  from  his  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  her  answer,  when  it  came,  was 
scarcely  relevant : 

"Ted,"  she  said,  almost  pleadingly,  "I'm 
80  hungry." 

Something  rose  in  his  throat,  and  he 
did  not  speak.  But  in  a  moment 
he  had  a  cup  that  steamed  fragrantly  in 
his  right  hand,  and  his  left  was  lifting 
her  head. 

"Be  careful,  Nellie — it's  hot,"  he  said 
in  a  choked  voice,  which  seemed  to  give  to 
the  commonplace  words  almost  a  hint  of 
tragedy. 

She  moved  her  head  shyly,  as  it  rested 
in  his  broad  palm. 

"I  can  sit  up,  Ted,"  she  said. 

"Drink,"  he  commanded,  hoarsely,  not 
removing  his  hand. 

She  stole  a  half-glance  at  his  face,  and 
obeyed,  meekly. 

She  drank  with  a  childish  eagerness  and 
relish  that  seemed  pathetic,  and  when  the 
cup  was  emptied  slipped  her  head  back  up- 
on  the  cushions  with  a  little  sigh  of  con- 
tent. Then  she  watched  with  eyes  at  once 
curious  and  kind  the  deft  quickness  with 
which  he  brought  forth  from  various  half- 
hidden  receptacles  the  yacht's  "state" 
table  service — Norwood  was  something  of 
a  Sybarite  in  such  things — also  all  the 
dainties  of  the  boat's  provision  chest.  The 
girl  smiled  when  he  had  done. 

"I  can't  eat  all  that,  Ted,  even  though 
I  am  hungry." 

His  lace  had  brightened  when  she  be- 
gan, but  it  darkened  again.  With  quick 
comprehension  she  laid  her  hand  lightly 
on  his  arm. 


"Don't  mind,  Ted,"  she  said. 

He  almost  ground  his  teeth.  "I  could 
forgive  him  all  they  have  said  of  him — but 
never  this.  Nell,  why  did  you  do  it?"  he 
demanded,  almost  roughly. 

The  girl  hesitated.  "I — I — it  seemed 
right  to  help  him,"  she  said  at  last.  "His 
wife,  his  little  children — I  loved  them." 

"But  he — he  could  expose  you  to  the 
chance  of  this." 

"It  was  not  like  him,"  she  said,  slowly. 
"For  three  weeks  a  boatman  came  regu- 
larly. Then — no  one.  Something  went 
wrong,  did  it  not?     Perhaps  you  know?" 

"Yes,  I  know — and  something  did  go 
wrong,"  replied  Norwood,  a  little  grimly, 
as  he  thought  of  the  day  and  night  sur- 
veillance which  within  the  last  two  weeks 
had  been  established  and  remorselessly 
maintained  upon  every  one  of  the  few  who 
could  know  this  secret.  He  remembered, 
too,  that  haggard-faced  man  in  the  court- 
room, how  hardly  he  had  enlisted  his  aid 
— the  whisper  uttered  under  hostile, 
watching  eyes;  the  look  of  entreaty.  His 
face  softened. 

"Yes,  something  went  wrong,"  he  re- 
peated. 

"I  knew  it,"  she  said,  rather  as  one  re- 
lieved than  triumphing.  "He  would  never 
willingly  have  neglected  us." 

"  (TJs  V  "  Norwood  looked  up  quickly. 
"There  is  some  one  else — of  course.  You 
could  never  have  stayed  alone  on  the 
island.  And  she — it  is  a  woman — she  is 
there  still,  and  suffering  also?" 

"I  have  been  alone  for  a  week,"  said  the 
girl,  shuddering.  "She  could  not  bear  it 
— not  after  the  boat  stopped  coming.  She 
was  a  Mexican  woman — I  don't  know 
where  they  found  her.  I  suppose  it  was 
hard  to  find  any  one.  We  lived  in  an  old 
shooting  box  on  the  island.  It  was  com- 
fortable enough,  but  I  think  she  dreaded 
the  dark — and  the  silence.  I  do  not  blame 
her  so  much.  I  could  read  and  work.  She 
could  do  nothing — and  we  must  not  show 
ourselves  outside  except  after  dark.  I 
think  she  went  a  little  mad.  She  was  al- 
ways begging  that  we  take  our  own  little 
boat  and  go  to  the  mainland.  Sometimes 
I  was  tempted — it  was  so  lonesome !  But 
it  seemed  too  bad  to  risk  spoiling  every- 
thing. He  had  trusted  me — and  then,  his 
wife — his  children!  But  one  morning  I 
wroke — and  she  was  gone,  and  the  boat! 
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And  then — then  there  was  no  more  food." 

The  pale  lips  trembled,  and  Ted  caught 
the  slight  hand  nearest  him,  and  petted  it 
as  he  would  a  child's. 

"You  poor  little  girl,"  he  said  once 
more.  "You  poor,  loyal  little  girl.  He 
never  deserved  it,  Nell." 

"It  was  those  about  him,  Ted — not  him- 
self.   But  you  never  liked  him." 

Ted  smiled.  "No,"  he  said,  slowly.  "It 
is  a  little  hard  to  change  one's  convictions 

— and  politics — to  order,  even "  and 

now  as  he  paused  for  an  instant,  a  world  of 
tenderness  seemed  blending  with  the  mirth 
in  his  eyes,  "even,"  he  continued,  "if  one's 
best  girl  is  on  the  other  side.  Ah,  don't 
draw  it  away,  Nellie.  It's  such  a  dear 
hand." 

She  dropped  her  eyes,  shyly,  a  faint 
blush  darkening  her  white  cheek.  Then 
she  met  his  gaze  again  with  a  little  light 
of  mischief  in  her  own. 

"Ted,"  she  said,  pathetically,  "the  beef 
tea  was  good — but  don't  I  get  anything 
more  ?" 

"You  get  everything  there  is  in  the 
boat,"  said  Ted,  energetically,  and  had 
half  his  store  of  delicacies  within  her 
reach  in  a  moment.  And  she  ate  as  a 
healthy,  half-starved  young  woman  should 
eat,  not  greedily — that  was  impossible 
with  her — but  in  a  way  that  it  did  Ted's 
heart  good  to  see.  Once  she  stopped  to 
gaze  questioningly  in  his  smiling  eyes. 

"Oh,  but  it's  good  to  see  you  do  that, 
Nell,"  he  said. 

She  smiled  in  answer — just  a  very  little 
smile — but  something  about  it  made  Ted 
wonderfully  content. 

When  she  spoke  again  there  was  a  hint 
of  uneasiness  in  her  voice : 

"Ted,  ought  I  to  have  talked  to  you  as 
I  have?    How  much  do  you  know?" 

"I  know  that  for  a  month  the  country 
has  been  searched " 

He  ceased  speaking,  suddenly  lifting  a 
warning  hand. 

'■'Listen !"  he  said. 

From  somewhere  in  the  distance  there 
came  through  the  night  the  sound  of  a 
muffled  throbbing.  The  girl's  eyes  opened 
wide  with  fear. 

"A  launch,"  said  Norwood.    "Wait." 

He  slipped  through  the  companion-way 
and  she  heard  his  light  step  on  the  cabin- 
roof.    In  a  few  seconds  he  was  back  again 


with  the  lanterns,  both  extinguished. 

"It's  three  o'clock,"  he  said,  looking  at 
his  watch  by  the  light  of  the  electric  lamp, 
"and  what  any  one  should  legitimately  be 
doing  in  these  marshes  at  that  hour  I 
cannot  understand.  I  don't  think  I  left 
any  trail — yet  it  can't  be  your  friends, 
Nellie.  They'd  come  in  less  noisy  fash- 
ion." 

She  looked  at  him  with  troubled  eyes, 
but  did  not  speak. 

"We  might  as  well  be  on  the  safe  side," 
he  said.  "Would  vou  mind,  Nell,  if  I 
turned  off  the  light?" 

"It  will  be  so  dark,"  she  said,  with  a  lit- 
tle shiver.    "You  will  be  near?" 

"Sure — right  here  in  the  doorway." 

When  he  had  switched  off  the  current, 
everything  became  instantly  so  intensely 
black  within  the  cabin  that  a  faint  cry 
escaped  the  girl.  Ted  stretched  his  hands 
toward  her,  and  met  both  her  own,  grop- 
ing in  the  darkness. 

"Oh,  Ted !"  she  whispered. 

He  pressed  the  little  fingers  reassuring- 
ly. "It's  all  right,"  he  answered.  "Don't 
worry." 

Thereafter  for  a  time  they  sat  silent, 
while  from  the  darkness  without  the  chug- 
chugging  of  the  launch  engine  came  every 
moment  more  distinctly  to  their  ears.  Sud- 
denly it  ceased. 

"Hang  'em,"  muttered  Ted,  wrathfully. 
"What  are  they  up  to  now?" 

As  if  in  answer,  a  low  voice  sounded 
through  the  night : 

"I  certainly  thought  I  saw  a  red  light 
— and  it  must  have  been  somewhere  about 
here." 

Another  voice  responded,  more  than  a 
little  impatiently: 

"Well,  I  don't  see  any  light — red  or  any 
other  kind.  What  1  do  see  is  that  we'll 
be  fast  in  the  mud  in  a  holy  minute  if  we 
go  closer  inshore." 

"But  the  island  must  be  somewhere 
about  here.  What's  that  shadow  to  port 
there?    Maybe  that's  it." 

"And  if  it  is,  how  are  you  going  to  sail 
through  all  that  marsh  grass?  I  think 
the  screw's  fouled  already." 

"If  I  had  known,"  said  the  owner  of  the 
first  voice,  wrathfully,  "that  there  was  a 
launch  pilot  like  you  in  the  business  I'd 
have  come  in  a  milk  wagon." 

"Wish    vou   had,"   muttered   the   other 
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B,  adding  more  loudly:  "We'd  better 
move  \\C'il  drift  into  the  mud  if  we 
don't  get  way  on." 

The  drag-dragging  began  again,  and 
Norwood  gripped  the  little  hands  more 
tightly.  "I  do  believe  they're  going  by," 
he  whispered. 

"Surely  they  muel  see  the  boat — the 
masts,"  Baid  the  girl. 

•\  i — we're  in  the  shadow  from  where 
they  are.  Listen — they're  farther  off  al- 
ly." 

The  throbbing  of  the  engine  was  un- 
doubtedly less  distinct.  And  now  the  two 
hands  seemed  to  flutter  shyly  in  Ted's 
clasp. 

He  released  them  reluctantly,  but  at 
once.  "Nell,"  he  said,  "it's  nearly  morn- 
ing.  I'll  sit  out  here  in  the  cockpit  and 
keep  watch.    But  you,  child,  go  to  sleep." 

-oh,  I  couldn't." 

"Well,  try.  I'll  keep  away  the  buga- 
bus." 

She  had  honestly  believed  it  impossible, 
but  she  did  go  to  sleep. 

Her  slumbers  were  troubled.  Once,  as 
the  memory  remained  with  her  afterward, 
confusion  of  sounds  ringing  in  her  ears, 
while  the  boat  swayed  and  rocked  strange- 
ly; then  came  silence  and  deeper  slumber 
— later,  another  dream,  sharper  and  yet 
more  vivid,  this.  Footsteps  beat  upon  the 
deck  above  her;  there  were  sounds  of 
st  niggle,  a  splash  and  a  cry,  then  a  low 
laugh.  Utterly  weary  as  she  was,  dazed 
between  sleeping  and  waking,  she  knew 
that  laugh  for  Ted's.  All  must  be  well, 
then.     Her  eyes  closed  more  heavily,  and 

she  smiled  as  she  slept. 

*  *  *  * 

When  she  woke,  it  was  to  be  conscious, 
first  of  all,  that  the  little  cabin  was  filled 
with  sunlight  which  streamed  in  through 
the  two  small  starboard  windows  and  the 
open  door.  The  yacht  was  heeling  over, 
and  she  was  lying  wonderfully  snugly  in 
the  hollow  between  the  surface  of  the  berth 
and  the  bulkhead  back  of  it.  Once  in  a 
while  a  little  dash  of  water  slapped  the 
window  above  ]w  head.  She  sat  up,  and 
aoi  wide. tit  difficulty  slipped  from  the 
to  the  open  doorway. 

On  every  side  were  wide  stretches  of 
sunlit  waves  amid  which  the  little  yawl 
was  cutting  her  way  at  a  wonderful  rate  of 
speed.      Every    cloth — mainsail,    jib    and 


"jigger" — was  full  and  drawing  its  best. 
Leaning  on  the  tiller  was  some  one  of 
whom  the  girl's  first  impression  was  that 
a  mop  of  wind-blown  hair  and  a  particu- 
larly broad  smile  made  a  singularly  at- 
tractive combination,  even  with  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  dark  red  bruise  across  the 
cheek. 

"What  is  it,  Ted?"  she  asked,  confused- 
ly; "where  are  we?" 

He  pointed  to  a  cluster  of  hills  far  away 
to  port,  not  so  distant,  however,  that  their 
outline  and  the  shape  of  certain  pictur- 
esque buildings  standing  high  on  the  sky- 
line could  not  be  recognized. 

"Why,  it's  San  Francisco !" 

"Sure — fine  view  from  here." 

Ted's  tone  and  words  were  too  obviously 
matter-of-fact. 

"But — but — what  does  it  mean,  Ted? 
How  did  we  get  here — and  why  did  we 
come  ?" 

"I  slipped  out  of  the  marches  with  the 
tide.  I  caught  the  best  breeze  I've  ever 
sailed  with.  We've  come  all  of  thirty 
miles  already.     As  to  why — look  there!" 

He  pointed  astern.  Far  away  was  what 
seemed  a  dot  in  the  water.  It  was  a  launch 
coming  toward  them,  head  on. 

"They've  got  the  fastest  craft  afloat," 
remarked  Ted,  judicially,  "and — and  they 
were  delaved  a  little  at  the  start." 

"Delayed?" 

There  was  puzzled,  troubled  question  in 
her  face.  Fred  rubbed,  as  if  unconsciously, 
the  red  mark  on  his  cheek,  but  his  eyes 
danced  with  merriment. 

"Yes,  they  lost  somebody  overboard,  and 
had  to  dig  him  out  of  the  mud  and  reeds. 
I  think  they  fouled  their  screw.  They'll 
not  get  you  yet  awhile,  Nell." 

He  laughed  joyously,  boyishly,  and'the 
laugh  was  catching.  The  trouble  passed 
from  Nellie's  eyes.  She  glanced  about 
her  eagerlv. 

"Can't  I  do  something  to  help  ?" 

"Sure!     Know  how  to  make  coffee?" 

"Oh,  then,  I'm  only  to  be  cook — but  I 
can  make  coffee." 

"My  child,"  he  consoled,  "On  a  cruise — 
a  yachting  cruise — the  cook  is  a  sight 
more  important  personage  than  the  cap- 
tain." 

She  made  and  gave  him  the  coffee,  and 
when  he  had  seen  that  she  was  herself  sup- 
plied, he  swallowed  his  with  a  look  of  in- 
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tense  enjoyment,  smiling  in  her  eyes  as  he 
drank. 

"Delicious,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  and  I  never  put  a  bit  of  sugar  in 
it,"  she  said,  remorsefully. 

"Didn't  you?  I  never  tasted  anything 
quite  so  sweet." 

Her  cheeks  grew  rosy.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  snapping  breeze  that  sent  the  little 
yacht  so  joyously  on  her  way. 

The  Narrow  Gauge  mole  now  lay  close 
on  the  starboard  bow.    Ted  rose. 

"Look  out  for  heads,  Nell,"  he  said.    "I 
am  coming  about.     It's  up  the  creek  we 
go." 
'   "To  Oakland?" 

"Yes.  We'll  tie  up  at  the  foot  of  Broad- 
way— only  four  blocks  from  the  Court 
House." 

"The  Court  House  ?    You  would  not — " 

He  shook  his  head  with  a  sort  of  tender 
impatience. 

"Oh,  Nell,  Nell !  Will  you  never  learn 
to  know  me?  It's  quite  other  business  I 
have  there  than  surrendering  a  runaway 
witness — even  if  this  were  not  the  wrong 
side  of  the  bay  and  the  wrong  county  for 
that." 

"If  only  they  might  let  me  be !"  she  said 
wistfully. 

"But  they  won't.     High  and  low  they 


have  hunted  the  missing  witness — one  cer- 
tain private  secretary,  her  testimony  the 
only  thing  needful  to  convict  her  late  em- 
ployer. She  has  not  been  found — until 
now." 

"Until  now?" 

He  smiled  in  reassurance. 

(rDon't  worry,  Nellie.  It  was  he  himself 
who  sent  me — and  one  can't  betray  even 
an  enemy's  trust." 

She  laid  her  slim  white  hand  upon  his 
as  a  grateful  child  might  have  done.  He 
caught  it  in  his  own  before  she  could  draw 
it  away. 

"There's  something  more  I  want  to  say, 
Nellie,"  he  said,  adding  wistfully :  "Won't 
you  sit  by  me  here?" 

She  obeyed  quite  meekly,  but  her  eyes 
were  downcast. 

"Nellie !"  he  whispered,  his  firm  grasp 
still  upon  the  tiller,  but  his  free  hand 
clasping  her  own  with  a  pressure  ever  so 
gentle — "Nellie,  there's  a  marriage  license 
department  in  the  County  Clerk's  office. 
And — there's  no  subpoena  out  for  Mrs. 
Ted  Norwood." 

Her  lips  trembled  while  they  smiled,  but 
she  did  not  seek  to  draw  her  hand  away. 
The  long  lashes  lay  low  over  her  eyes,  and 
the  cheek  that  was  nearest  him  grew  crim- 
son.   Ted  bent  and  kissed  it. 


A    PIONEER    OF   THE    YOSEMITE 


BY    GUY     C.    MILLER 


OF  THE  PIONEERS  of  Yosem- 
ite Valley,  Galen  Clark,  hale 
and  hearty  at  ninety-four,  still 
remains.  The  tragic  death  of 
Mr.  Entchings  in  the  shadow  of  El  Capi- 
tan  is  -till  fresh  in  our  minds.  Among 
these  pioneers  occurs  the  name  of  La- 
mon. To  the  noble  band,  now  few  in  num- 
bers,  and  scattered  in  many  directions, 
which  knew  and  loved  him,  he  will  need 
no  introduction,  but  the  generation  which 
has  grown  up  since  his  time  should  know 
Bomething  of  the  sturdy  old  pioneer. 

In  the  little  cemetery  near  Camp  Yo- 
semite  stands  the  monument  of  native 
granite,  which  bears  the  inscription: 

JAMES  C.  LAMON 

A 

NATIVE    OF   VIRGINIA, 

THE 

PIONEER    SETTLER 

OF 

YOSEMITE. 

Died  May  22,  1875, 
Aged  58  years. 

This  monument  was  erected,  with  the 
consent  of  the  principal  heirs,  by  Galen 
Clark,  his  friend  and  associate,  and  his 
executor.  On  the  lot  is  also  a  young  tree, 
scarcely  noticeable  at  first,  but  which  be- 
3  of  interest  when  it  is  learned  that  it 
is  a  sequoia  planted  by  Mr.  Clark  at  the 
time  of  Lamon's  death. 

James  Lamon,  the  eldest  of  a  family  of 
nine  children,  was  born  in  Virginia  in 
L817,  emigrated  to  Illinois  in  1835.  and 
four  years  later  left  his  home  and  settled 
OD  the  wild  and  lonely  frontier  of  Texas, 
surrounded   by  hostile    Indians.      With  the 

siowlv  increasing  immigration,  however, 
the  Indian-  gradually  disappeared,  and  in 
1853  the  former  frontier  home  was  in  the 
center  of  B  broad,  tilled  prairie.  Lamon 
then  disposed  of  his  land  and  started  for 


the  "New  Eldorado."  He  settled  in  Mari- 
posa County,  where,  in  company  with 
David  Clark,  he  engaged  in  the  saw-mill 
and  lumber  business  until  1858.  Some 
trouble  arose  between  Lamon  and  Clark, 
and  Lamon,  affected  by  what  he  consid- 
ered the  perfidy  of  his  partner,  went  off 
into  the  wilderness,  saying  that  he  wanted 
to  be  away  from  other  men  for  a  time. 
He  went  into  Yosemite  Valley  in  June, 
'1859.  Here  he  turned  his  love  of  pioneer- 
ing and  his  knowledge  of  lumbering  to  ac- 
count and  assisted  in  building  the  old 
hotel  known  as  the  Hutchings  House.  In 
the  fall  he  located  a  pre-emption  claim 
in  the  upper  end  of  the  valley  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Merced  river,  between  that 
stream  and  Tenaya  creek.  On  this  site 
he  built  his  little  cabin  of  rough  logs, 
the  first  in  the  valley,  with  dirt  floor  and 
no  window. 

The  next  two  summers  Lamon  spent  in 
the  valley  with  the  other  settlers,  going 
out  with  them  upon  the  approach  of  se- 
vere weather.  It  had  long  been  an  idea 
of  Mr.  Hutchings  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  spend  the  winter  in  Yosemite,  and  in 
March,  1862,  he,  with  Mr.  Lamon  and  Mr. 
Clark,  set  out  from  Clark's  station,  now 
called  Wawona,  to  put  his  theory  to  the 
test,  At  camp  on  the  ridge  west  of  what 
is  now  Eleven-Mile  Station,  Clark  and 
Lamon  decided  to  return,  the  former  be- 
ing anxious  to  get  back  to  his  mining, 
and  the  latter  not  caring  to  travel  further 
in  snow  waist-deep.  Lamon  cached  his 
pack  of  strawberry  vines,  pear  slips,  and 
other  plants,  intending  to  get  it  at  a  later 
time.  Hutchings  struck  off  down  the 
ridge  toward  the  river,  and  reached  the 
valley  after  an  arduous  journey  of  six 
days.  The  Indians  were  accustomed  to 
leave  their  encampments  every  year  be- 
fore severe  weather  set  in,  and  insisted 
that  an  immense  snow-drift  filled  the  val- 
ley half-way  to  the  top  in  winter.     In- 
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stead  Hutchings  found  green  grass  and 
blooming  flowers,  there  being  then  no 
question  that  he  was  right  in  his  conten- 
tion. 

Mr.  Lamon  put  the  matter  to  further 
proof  by  remaining  in  his  cabin  through 
the  following  winter  alone.  He  was  the 
first  man  so  to  do,  and  upon  this  fact  rests 
his  claim  to  the  title  "The  Pioneer  of  Yo- 
semite," given  him  later  by  Mr.  Clark. 
Not  one  winter  only,  but  four  did  Lamon 
spend  in  these  solitudes,  entirely  alone, 
without  even  a  friendly  dog  to  keep  him 
company.  At  one  time  some  Indians  ar- 
rived in  Mariposa  with  a  silver  watch, 
some  gold  dust,  and  a  pistol  and  shot-gun. 
Fearing  that  these  had  belonged  to  Mr. 
Lamon,  and  that  he  had  been  murdered, 
several  men,  among  them  Mr.  Clark,  set 
out  to  the  valley  to  see  if  he  were  safe. 
They  found  him  busy  preparing  his  sup- 
per, and  the  stolen  articles  proved  to 
have  been  those  of  a  miner  whom  the  In- 
dians had  killed. 

The  appearance  of  his  little  homestead 
is  thus  poetically  described  by  an  anony- 
mous writer  of  the  time :  "Mr.  Lamon  was 
not  only  the  earliest  inhabitant  and  culti- 
vator '  of  the  Valley,  but  he  is  the  only 
one  whose  improvements  have  done  noth- 
ing to  mar  its  natural  beauty.  Looking 
down  from  Glacier  Point,  the  brown  log 
house,  which  was  his  summer  abode,  nes- 
tled under  the  towering  yellow  pines, 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  an  ant-hill ; 
the  straight  lines  of  orchard  growth  and 
strawberry  patch  revealed  only  the  touch 
of  a  human  hand,  like  a  caress  upon  the 
mellow  earth.  The  fences  were  so  hidden 
with  ferns,  the  wilderness  was  so  near  and 
abundant  that,  sitting  in  the  log  house 
door,  eating  raspberries  from  the  broad 
rubus  leaves,  one  could  never  wish  that 
the  valley  had  been  left  to  itself  from  the 
beginning.  His  was  an  outdoor  life,  and 
the  whole  valley  was  his  home. 

"The  'mansion  was  in  keeping  with  the 
man.'  There  was  a  generous  fire-place,  a 
couch  in  the  corner,  some  shelves  for  his 
books  and  magazines,  hiding  places  for  his 
winter  stores  of  apples  and  potatoes.  He 
had  a  great  deal  of  company,  mostly  squir- 
rels and  birds." 

In  the  little  garden  which  he  planted 
were  berries  "so  thick  you  could  shovel 
them  into  a  washtub,"  and  there  was  a  no- 


tice on  the  cabin  reading,  "Pick  all  the 
berries  you  want  to  eat  for  25  cents."  Mr. 
George  Fiske,  the  pioneer  Yosemite  pho- 
tographer, says  that  the  first  feast  he  had 
of  strawberries  in  the  valley  was  with  Mr. 
Lamon  in  the  little  cabin  in  June,  1872. 

As  the  lofty  mountains  surrounding  his 
cabin  and  garden  threw  long  and  chilling 
shadow-frowns  upon  him  during  winter 
(the  sun  shines  here  but  three  hours  and 
a  half  a  day  for  a  part  of  the  .year)  he 
erected  a  small  house  on  the  sunny  side  of 
the  valley;  and,  as  a  precaution  against 
Indian  treachery,  lived  in  its  basement. 
This,  however,  being  flooded  by  a  heavy 
and  continuous  rain  during  the  high  water 
of  1867,  he  afterwards  built  a  commodious 
log-cabin  that,  upon  emergency,  might  be 
to  him  both  a  fortress  and  a  home.  Xear 
this  cabin  he  stored  some  of  his  supplies 
in  a  cave  under  the  Boyal  Arches.  Mr. 
Clark  several  years  ago  endeavored  to  lo- 
cate this  old  storehouse,  but,  although  he 
searched  very  carefully,  crawling  under 
and  through  low  archways  on  hands  and 
knees,  he  was  unable  to  find  traces  that 
would  enable  him  to  say  positively  where 
the  primitive  treasure-house  was.  This 
cabin  was  located  on  the  site  of  what  is 
now  known  as  " Kenny ville,"  and  is  no 
longer  standing. 

The  original  cabin  also  was  destroyed 
— just  when,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain. 
Mr.  Charles  B.  Atkinson,  of  Soquel,  fur- 
nishes the  following  information  in  regard 
to  it:  "When  first  I  saw  it  in  1878  it  was 
in  very  bad  condition,  but  stood,  I  think, 
for  about  ten  years  after  that,  when  I 
think  it  was  crushed  by  heavy  snow  and 
the  remains  burned  the  next  summer." 
Mrs.  Hutchings  charges  the  Park  Com- 
mission, "iconoclasts"  she  calls  them,  with 
burning  as  rubbish  not  only  the  cabin, 
but  also  the  wooden  plough  which  Mr.  La- 
man  had  made.  Mr.  Clark  is  certain  that 
the  cabin  was  burned,  but  whether  by  ac- 
cident or  design  is  not  so  clear  to  him.  He 
was  at  the  place  soon  after  the  fire,  while 
the  signs  of  destruction  were  still  fresh. 
The  rocks  which  formed  the  chimney  were 
later  removed,  and  used  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  this  first 
cabin  home  of  Mr.  Lamon  was  born  the 
first  child  who  could  claim  Yosemite  as 
hi<  birthplace.     This  was  Charles  Leidig, 
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who  has  for  years  held  a  position  of  some 
importance  connected  with  the  manage- 
ment of  Yosemite  Park.  Here  also  died 
his  sister,  Agnes  Leidig.  Mrs.  Leidig, 
who  has  spent  twenty  years  in  Yosemite, 
talks  very  entertainingly  of  the  pioneer. 
Mr.  Leidig  assisted  Lamon  in  some  of  his 
building,  the  two  running  a  whip-saw, 
with  Lamon  above  and  Leidig  below. 

While  he  was  content  to  remain  alone 
through  the  winter  solitudes,  Mr.  Lamon 
was  not  a  hermit.  He  was  always  ready  to 
visit  friends,  and,  seated  by  the  generous 
oite  fire-place,  surrounded  by  his  bear 
skins  and  his  few  books  and  magazines,  he 
would  hospitably  entertain  the  few  guests 
who  tame  to  him.  He  had  a  store  of  In- 
dian legends,  and  willingly  narrated  his 
thrilling  experiences  in  pioneering  through 
the  snow  fields  of  the  Sierras.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  one  of  his  stories,  some  one 
said :  "You  are  a  child  of  nature,  Mr.  La- 
mon." "Indeed,"  he  replied  soberly,  "I'm 
no  child.  I'm  fifty-six  years  old."  It  is 
related  that  he  laughed  heartily  over  the 
joke  of  a  modest  visitor  who  asked  him 
why  he  did  not  have  a  "Lamon-aid  to 
sweeten  life's  cup."  (The  name  was  pro- 
nounced as  if  spelled  lemon.)  He  was  a 
frequent  visitor  at  the  Hutchings  cabin, 
where  "Saturday  evenings  were  especially 
ilevoted  to  cards  and  song,  as  then  our 
only  neighbor,  Mr.  Lamon,  would  come  out 
from  his  hermit-like  solitude  and  grace 
the  circle  with  his  presence  and  cheer  it 
with  his  converse,  occasionally  dining  with 
us  on  Sunday  afternoons."  Once  Mr.  La- 
mon mistook  his  dates,  and  after  working 
all  Sunday,  went  to  the  Hutchings  cabin 
his  call  on  Monday.     Informed  of  his 

-'ake,  he  said  he  was  going  to  have  his 
Sunday  anyway,  and  would  stay  to  dinner 
as  usual. 

Mr.  Lamon  is  described  as  "a  tall, 
ight,  loose-jointed  man,  with  grizzled 
hair  and  beard,  a  sparkling,  pleasant  eye, 
and  s  friendly  face,  every  line  of  which  be- 
spoke a  welcome.  There  was  nothing  of 
the  cynic  about  him,  for,  though  he  lived 
•  ■•  in  his  bachelor's  cabin,  he  was  as 
the  day,  unsuspicious  and  sincere. 
He  never  attempted  to  analyze  the  spell 
of  beauty  which  chained  him  to  the  awful 
loneliness  of  those  waters  and  rocks,  but 
smiled  back  al  them  with  the  simplicity 
of  a  child,  while  he  talked  of  the  sweet 


grasses  and  fruits  he  was  coaxing  to  grow. 

"He  prided  himself  greatly  on  a  seed- 
ling apple,  to  which  some  bee  or  humming 
bird  had  imparted  a  vinous  flavor  un- 
known in  the  lower  valleys.  He  had  in- 
vented a  strawberry,  and  shared  the  secret 
of  it  with  a  lady  friend  who  had  promised 
to  introduce  it  to  the  world  of  fruit  grow- 
ers. He  had  a  simple  device  for  turning 
the  Eiver  of  Mercy  upon  the  roots  of  his 
trees  and  berries  during  the  summer  heat. 
Such  art  as  he  had  was  nature  itself.  He 
loved  good  books,  and  enjoyed  the  rural 
papers  and  magazines,  which  helped  to 
shorten  the  winter  for  him.  He  had  one 
unrealized  ambition — to  grow  grapes  and 
sweet  corn." 

Mr.  Lamon  knew  the  Indians  well,  and 
had  many  a  story  to  tell  illustrating  their 
peculiarities. 

One  day  as  he  was  returning  from  a 
hunt,  gun  in  hand  and  fat  venison  on  his 
shoulder,  he  met  a  stalwart  red  man  with 
his  squaw,  the  latter  staggering  along 
with  a  heavy  basket.  The  snow  lay  thick 
upon  the  ground,  and  all  his  winter's  stock 
of  flour  had  been  left  in  his  unguarded 
castle,  so  it  behooved  the  pioneer  to  be 
somewhat  suspicious,  egress  from  the  val- 
ley being  impossible  save  upon  snow  shoes. 
The  Indian  was  about  to  pass  him  with 
a  grunt,  but  Mr.  Lamon  stopped  him  and 
said,  with  a  significant  gesture  at  the  huge 
basket,  "What  squaw  got?" 

"Nothing,"  was  the  Indian's  unblush- 
ing reply,  as  he  attempted  to  stride  past. 

"Oh,  yes !"  said  our  friend,  shifting  his 
gun  in  a  way  that  caused  the  cautious  red 
man  to  pause.     "What  squaw  got?" 

"Fish,"  was  the  response.  "Me  catches 
'urn." 

"Go  by  my  house?"  was  the  next  ques- 
tion. 

The  Indian  indignantly  denied  having 
been  near  the  house. 

The  pioneer  asked  more  questions,  with 
the  design  of  entrapping  his  friend  into 
some  damaging  admission,  but  without 
effect ;  rhe  Indian  gesticulated,  growing 
more  and  more  indignant  every  moment, 
while  the  squaw  shook  her  head  and  said 
"No.  no.".  Finallv  the  pioneer  said : 

"Well,  me  look." 

The  red  man  would  have  objected,  and 
gave  vent  to  many  remarks  expressive  of 
his  virtue,  but  the  gun  held  him  in  check, 
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and  when  the  cover  was  lifted,  lo,  the 
great  basket  was  full  to  the  brim  with 
flour ! 

The  Indian  neither  blushed  nor  faltered, 
but  said,  grinning:  "You  no  business 
leave  door  unlocked." 

"And  what  did  you  do?"  we  asked, 
breathlessly. 

"Oh,  I  gave  him  half  of  it,  and  took 
the  other  half  home.  I  thought  I  could 
get  along,"  said  he. 

That  the  pioneer  was  also  somewhat  of 
a  prophet  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing incident :  Standing  one  day  in  the 
meadow  below  Glacier  Point,  he  said : 
"There  will  be  a  hotel  in  the  valley  some 
day,  and  by  the  goblins  (a  favorite  expres- 
sion of  his)  it  will  be  here."  He  was 
ridiculed  then,  but  the  Stoneman  House 
which  was  built  later  proved  the  truth  of 
his  assertion. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Lamon's  claim  to  the 
land  upon  which  he  had  settled,  and  the 
treatment  of  it  by  Congress  and  the  State 
of  California,  is  an  interesting  one,  and 
deserves  a  chapter  by  itself.  With  this 
claim  were  coupled  those  of  Mr.  Hutch- 
ings,  as  an  actual  settler,  and  two  others 
who  claimed  indemnity  for  improvements. 
The  incidents  of  the  fight  are  related  by 
Mr.  Hutchings  in  his  book,  "In  the 
Heart  of  the  Sierras." 

After  California  had  received  the  Yo- 
semite  as  a  trust  from  Congress,  the  set- 
tlers were  notified  by  the  Commissioners 
(of  whom  Galen  Clark  was  one)  that  they 
must  take  out  leases  from  the  latter  be- 
fore a  given  time,  or  suffer  the  lands  to 
be  leased  to  others.  This  would  have 
jeopardized  private  rights,  and  these  Mr. 
Hutchings,  holding  to  supposed  rights  un- 
der the  pre-emption  laws,  refused  to  obey. 
Suit  was  brought,  and  while  it  was  pend- 
ing, a  memorial  was  presented  to  the  Leg- 
islature in  behalf  of  the  settlers.  A  bill 
was  passed  with  but  nine  dissenting  votes 
in  the  Assembly,  and  two  in  the  Senate, 
surrendering  to  Lamon  and  Hutchings  all 
the  State's  right  and  title  to  the  land  oc- 
cupied by  them,  and  resolutions  were 
adopted  memoralizing  Congress  for  con- 
firmation of  the  same.  The  Surveyor- 
General  was  to  survey  the  land  claimed 
by  Hutchings  and  Lamon  in  such  shape 
as  they  desired.  Hutchings,  according  to 
a  recent  writer  in  the  San  Francisco  Call, 


had  his  land  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  with  the  arms  reaching  from  wall 
to  wall  of  the  valley,  and  completely  block- 
ing it.  Lamon  had  his  laid  off  in  detached 
lots  commanding  springs  and  meadows. 
This  bill  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Haight, 
but  carried  over  the  veto  by  a  vote  of  41 
to  11  in  the  Assembly  and  22  to  10  in  the 
Senate.  The  Act,  however,  was  spirited 
away,  and  could  not  be  found  in  time  for 
its  incorporation  among  the  printed  laws 
of  that  session.  It  was  afterwards  resur- 
rected from  some  vaulted  recess  of  the 
capitol,  and  is  now  among  the  archives 
of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  endorsement  of  Congress  being  re- 
quired to  give  full  legal  effect  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  State,  the  memorial  adopted  by 
the  Legislature,  accompanied  by  another 
from  citizens  and  a  certified  copy  of  the 
Act,  were  transmitted  to  Congress.,  An 
Act  embodying  the  necessary  provisions 
was  passed  by  the  House  without  a  dis- 
senting voice,  but  "owing  to  the  most 
grossly  unfair  and  untruthful  representa- 
tions of  its  enemies,"  a  majority  of  one 
in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Lands 
caused  an  unfavorable  report,  and  Con- 
gress adjourned  before  further  action 
could  be  taken. 

The  suit  for  ejectment  was  decided 
against  the  Commissioners  in  the  District 
Court,  but  the  settlers,  fearing  adverse  ac- 
tion in  the  Supreme  Court,  again  sought 
Congressional  aid,  and  Mr.  Hutchings 
went  to  Washington  to  fight  for  their 
rights.  The  bill  was  again  defeated  in  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Lands  by  a 
majority  of  one.  In  the  meantime  the 
lawsuit  had  been  carried  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  which  affirmed  the 
decision  of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  and 
ruled  that  pre-emption  rights  might  be  de- 
feated and  the  Government  devote  pre- 
emption to  any  purposes  of  its  own  at  any 
time  before  payment  was  made  or  ten- 
dered. It  is  held  by  some  that  there  never 
was  any  legality  in  the  settlers'  claims,  be- 
cause the  land  was  unsnrveyed  and  there 
could  be  no  pre-emption  on  the  unsurveyed 
public  domain. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Hutchings  was  asked 
to  forego  further  proceedings  before  Con- 
gress until  some  action  might  be  taken  by 
the  State.  This  request  was  granted,  and 
the  Legislature  of  1874  appropriated  $60,- 
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i too  t,,  compensate  the  settlers  for  surren- 
dering their  claims  to  the  State.  A  special 
commission  of  three  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Booth  to  decide  on  the  separate 
claims.  It  required  the  services  of  an  ex- 
pert and  art  ion  by  the  State  Board  of 
Examiners  for  a  final  adjudication  of  the 
claims,  which  were  allowed  as  follows  (the 

100  unexpended  balance  being  returned 
to  the  State  Treasury)  ;  J.  M.  Hutchings, 

,000;  lames  C.  Lamon,  $12,000;  A.  G. 
Black  (for  a  hotel)  $13,000;  Ira  B.  Fol- 
Bom   I  for  a  bridge)  $6,000. 

After  this  settlement,  Mr.  Lamon  re- 
ceived a  lease,  which  gave  him  for  a  term 
of  years  undisturbed  possession  of  the  land 
to  which  he  had  become  so  greatly  at- 
tached. He  then  made  a  short  visit  to 
Oregon  to  see  his  sisters,  from  whom  he 
hail  been  separated  for  thirty-five  years. 
After  this  trip,  he  returned  to  Yosemite 
a  ml  made  arrangements  to  visit  his  boy- 
hood home  in  Virginia,  but  was  taken  sick 
with  pneumonia,  and  died  after  an  illness 
of  hut  a  few  days.  "We  went  to  him," 
says  one.  "He  knew  us,  and  talked  pleas- 
antly as  he  lay  dying.    Brave  and  hopeful 


in  all  the  trials  of  life,  bravely  and  trust- 
ingly he  awaited  the  end. 

"It  was  a  fitting  day  for  his  burial — 
the  Sabbath.  The  valley  lay  like  a  great 
cathedral,  the  azure  heavens  its  roof,  the 
rocks,  green  turf,  silvery  streams  and  pine 
cones  its  floor  of  mosaics;  the  colossal 
trees  its  pillars,  the  mighty  falls  its  cease- 
less organ  tones,  the  hymns  through  the 
pines  its  choral  voices.  It  was  an  impos- 
ing scene — a  procession  of  over  one  hun- 
dred people,  gathered  from  all  lands,  wind- 
ing up  to  the  new-made  grave  under  the 
oak  by  the  shining  wall. 

"Mr.  Lamon  loved  the  Yosemite  through 
sixteen  summers  and  winters.  It  was  fit- 
ting that  he  should  drop  into  the  lap  of 
Mother  Earth  like  the  crimson  maple 
leaves,  and  be  laid  down  to  his  last  sleep 
with  these  grand  walls  for  his  only  monu- 
ment. Over  the  place  of  his  rest  the  mon- 
ardella  breathes  the  breath  of  balm;  the 
long  needles  of  the  yellow  pine  and  the 
plumey  Librocedrus  wave  and  mingle  in 
the  solemn  requiem  which  the  great 
mother  is  forever  singing  for  the  child- 
ren of  her  love." 


FIDELITY 


BY    MYRTLE    CONGER 


No  love  can  wake  my  soul's  desire 
And  none  can  move  my  heart  to  love, 

For  ashes  all,  is  love's  late  fire 

That  hath  no  rising  Phoenix  dove. 


No  thought  nor  law  can  hold  me,  dear, 
Nor  lover  stir  my  heart  to  flame, 

For  I  have  known  and  loved  thee,  dear, 
And  love  burnt  put  with  thy  sweet  name. 


EQUIPOISE   BOOKKEEPING  BY   MECHANISM 


BY    EL.IAS    LOWE    McC'LUBE 


THE  BRITISH  Government  kept 
its     financial   records   for    cen- 
turies by  cutting     notches     in 
sticks;  until  a  fire  in  the  Ex- 
chequer Building  burned     the     kindling 
wood. 

It  was  not  until  the  second  quarter  of 
the  19th  Century  that  accurate  and  scien- 
tific bookkeeping  was  adopted  by  that 
Government. 

Descartes  gave  the  principles  of  double 
entry  bookkeeping  to  the  world  in  the  17th 
century,  and  the  science  of  bookkeeping 
has  reached  the  acme  of  the  accounting 
art  (while  limited  to  the  books  that  suc- 
ceeded sticks),  by  development  of  the 
principles  Descartes  made  known.  Suc- 
cessful business  men  hold  their  systems 
sacred.  They  give  them  intelligent  con- 
trol of  their  business,  permitting  no  op- 
portunity for  competitors  to  obtain  the 
secrets  which  it  is  so  necessary  to  guard. 
All  managers  are  apt  to  decide  to  "let 
well  enough  alone"  when  a  change  in 
bookkeeping  system  is  proposed,  and  this 
ancient  and  injudicious  dictum  would,  if 
strictly  adhered  to,  put  an  end  to  all  hu- 
man progress.  The  adding  machine  com- 
panies themselves  continue  to  use  books 
that  prohibit  the  most  important  use  of 
their  product.  They  do  not  use  the  adding 
machine  in  their  own  bookkeeping,  except 
as  an  auxiliary  occasionally,  and  clerks 
continue  to  laboriously  write  the  entries 
in  books  while  the  adding  machine  stands 
idle,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  capable  of 
making  the  entries  faster  and  furnish  a 
better  record  for  every  purpose.  They  ex- 
pend hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to 
advertise  and  embellish  theories  of  experts, 
wedded  to  the  Descartes  theories  that  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  adding  machines  to  keep 
books,  instead  of  developing  a  system  sim- 
ple and  practical  for  universal  application, 
that  will  make  the  machine  record  com- 
plete and  perfect  for  the  permanent  book- 


keeping record. 

The  adding  machine  can  print  a  date, 
number  and  amount.  List  any  number  of 
items  and  print  the  total.  When  all  the 
items  have  been  listed  and  totaled  for  any 
number  of  accounts,  the  grand  total  of  all 
the  sub-totals  will  be  accumulated  on  a 
separate  set  of  adding  wheels,  which  can 
be  printed  without  again  listing  the  sub- 
totals. 

The  object  of  book-keeping  is  to  assem- 
ble all  debits  and  credits  in  ledger  balances 
to  show  the  assets  and  liabilities,  and  ex- 
hibit any  item  desired.  The  records  most 
convenient  to  give  any  detail  or  particular, 
make  any  statement  and  refer  to  any  item 
without  delay,  with  the  legal  original  en- 
try for  evidence;  showing  regularity  and 
continuity  of  all  the  entries  in  a  perfect 
record  to  prove  the  integrity  of  the  ac- 
counts, and  make  it  possible  to  place  the 
responsibility  for  any  error  or  fraud. 

The  original  entry  is  the  legal  evidence 
to  prove  an  account.  Book  entries  add 
nothing  to  its  value  as  evidence.  The 
checks  and  deposit-tags  of  a  bank-deposi- 
tor supply  the  legal  evidence  necessary  to 
prove  his  balance.  The  books  of  the  bank 
are  only  evidence  of  the  regularity  and  ac- 
curacy of  the  bookkeeping. 

Forms  can  be  used  in  any  business,  the 
same  as  the  check  and  deposit  tag  are  used 
in  bank  bookkeeping.  Journal  entries 
made  on  forms  are  better  records  than  the 
regulation  book  journal.  A  debit  or  credit 
tag  supplies  the  entry  for  each  account 
debited  or  credited  on  the  journal  entry. 
It  gives  the  number,  date,  amount  and 
brief  item.  The  journal  entry  with  the 
full  history  and  details  is  filed  under  the 
account  number  of  the  first  debit,  which 
number  is  referred  to  on  all  the  tags  made 
out.  The  greater  portion  of  such  debits 
and  credits  are  made  from  listed  totals  of 
many  sales,  purchases,  etc. 

Sheets  of  any  size  most  convenient  for 
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reference  in  a  loose-loaf  binder,  can  be  used 
in  the  adding  machine.  It  will  list  the 
entries  and  print  the  account  number  op- 
posite the  sub-total  to  designate  each  ac- 
connt  listed,  and  make  a  perfect  record 
of  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  if  it 
with  the  cash  count,  it  will  be 
proved  to  be  correct.  Post  the  total  only 
to  each  account.  Prove  the  posting  by  a 
list  of  the  old  balances  and  another  list 
of  the  new  balances  of  all  the  ledger  cards 
that  received  an  entry.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  totals  of  these  balances,  if  they 
are  correct,  will  agree  with  the  total  entry 
■  balance  of  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments. 

The  original  entries  are  filed  for  refer- 
ence in  vertical  files  (or  index  tabs  merely) 
numerically  or  alphabetically  arranged, 
for  the  permanent  record  of  items  ■  and 
proof  of  the  accounts.  Every  book  entry 
is  made  by  the  machine  except  posting  the 
total  debits  and  credits  from  the  total  en- 
try sheet  to  the  respective  ledger  cards. 

The  science  of  double-entry  bookkeep- 
ing provides  safeguards  and  checks  that 
are  indispensable  to  maintain  the  integrity 
and  accuracy  of  accounting,  whereby  the 
responsibility  for  any  error  or  crime  may 
be  located  without  any  possibility  of  suc- 
cessful concealment.  It  is  not  strange  that 
conservative  business  men  hold  that  book- 
keeping is  the  perfection  of  art — an  exact 
science — and  nearly  all  bookkeepers  and 
business  men  loyally  concur  in  that  belief. 

Bookkeeping  began  to  change  with  the 
nt  of  the  adding  machine.  Improve- 
ments crept  in  to  save  labor.  The  banks 
discarded  the  regulation  double-entry 
books.  Sales 'sheets  were  used  instead  of 
blotters,  but  with  a  few  exceptions,  the 
science  of  bookkeeping  continues  to  be 
taught,  and  the  repetition  entries  required 
by  book  entries  are  still  made  in  the  same 
old  way.  All  bookkeepers  are  deaf  to  any 
proposal  that  would  discard  the  familiar 
•Is  and  checks  that  make  them 
certain  of  results.  They  conservatively 
op  nose  having  old  dogs  taught  new  tricks 
— no  innovation  for  them.  But  equipoise 
keeping  by  proved  totals  retains  the 
infallible  proof  by  balance,  and  maintains 
a  perfect  record  of  items  without  laborious 
repetition-. 

Adding  machines  print  better  records 
and  d<>  it  more  accurately  than  it  can  be 


written.  The  rapidity  of  machine  work 
makes  greater  segregations  practical  to 
give  the  most  minute  information  to  the 
management,  "on  tap,"  and  releases  them 
from  all  doubt  and  anxiety  regarding 
what  has  been  done,  and  how  the  business 
stands,  so  they  are  always  in  position  to 
proceed  without  any  approximations  and 
vexatious  delays  in  getting  information 
that  are  so  common  in  the  present  systems 
of  bookkeeping. 

Regulation  books  bear  about  the  same 
relation  to  an  adding  machine  that  a 
stage  coach  does  to  a  locomotive.  Adding 
machines  have  made  repetition  entries  in 
bookkeeping  unnecessary,  changing  the 
science  from  complexity  to  simplicity,  till 
the  original  entry  becomes  the  final  and 
only  entry. 

The  system  of  bookkeeping  by  mechanism 
requires  forms  for  entries  to  meet  every 
requirement  for  reference  and  proof,  and 
an  account  register  to  cover  every  segre- 
gation needed,  that  will  give  a  number 
to  designate  every  ledger  account.  When 
these  details  are  properly  completed,  the 
original  entry  for  each  transaction  will  be 
entered  on  a  proper  form,  whether  it  be  a 
debit,  credit  or  journal. entry,  and  an  en- 
try tag  made  for  each  account  effected, 
every  entry  designated  by  its  ledger  num- 
ber. 

The  daily  routine  of  bookkeeping  will 
be  rlone  by  simply  assorting  both  the  deb- 
its and  credits  under  their  account  num- 
bers, in  assorting  trays,  numerically  ar- 
ranged, which  will  bring  all  entries  for 
each  account  together,  debits  and  credits 
assorted  in  separate  trays.  The  entries 
listed  on  total  entry  sheets,  the  accuracy 
of  the  total  debits  and  credits  proved  by 
agreement  with  the  cash  count.  The  to- 
tals for  each  account  posted  to  the  respec- 
tive ledger  cards.  The  posting  proved  and 
the  entries  filed  by  number  in  vertical 
file  folders,  or  separated  by  index  tabs. 

The  statements  of  gross  gain,  net  gain, 
surplus,  expense,  sales,  bought,  cost,  etc., 
with  percentages,  can  be  copied  from  the 
minutely  segregated  records  on  forms  for 
comparison  between  different  dates,  and 
any  entry  or  item  can  be  found  without 
delay  in  a  numbered  folder  (one,  and  only 
one,  place  to  look.) 

A  complete  exhibit  of  the  system  for 
bank  bookkeeping  has  been  examined  by 
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experts  from  one  of  the  leading  banks  of 
the  world.  They  admit  that  the  machine 
record  of  items  on  the  total  entry  sheet 
gives  as  complete  a  record  as  their  books 
show,  and  it  is  much  plainer  and  more 
convenient  for  reference  than  any  pen- 
written  record. 

San  Francisco,  November  20,  1908. 
The  Board  of  Directors,  Exhibition  Sav- 
ings Bank,  Argonaut,  Utopia. 

Gentlemen — The  bookkeeping  system 
of  Exhibition  Bank  interferes  with  the 
prompt  despatch  of  business,  causing  vexa- 
tious delays  and  unnecessary  inconven- 
ience to  depositors,  who  have  to  make 
long  waits  every  time  they  deposit  or 
withdraw  money.  The  contrast  with 
other  banks,  where  business  is  despatched 
without  delay,  is  greatly  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  Exhibition  Bank. 

I  submit  for  your  consideration  an  ideal 
system  that  does  the  bookkeeping  by 
mechanism,  and  utilizes  the  best  un- 
improved office  devises.  It  will  cut  the 
labor  in  two  several  times — make  the  rec- 
ords perfect — and  give  complete  informa- 
tion with  absolute  accuracy.  It  will  make 
it  safe  and  practical  to  give  depositors  the 
privilege  of  drawing  checks  because  the 
daily  balance  will  be  as  perfect  as  any 
commercial  bank. 

Every  essential  to  perfect  accounting  is 
provided  for  in  the  following  suggestions, 
and  the  attached  forms  and  supposititious 
entries  illustrate  the  simple  details,  the 
merit  of  which  is  certain  to  be  recognized 
by  experienced   and  progressive  bankers. 

An  account  register  (form  No.  1)  will 
be  prepared  to  give  a  number  to  every 
account  needed  to  exhibit  every  detail  de- 
sired to  be  shown.  Ledger  card  (form  No. 
3)  will  be  used  for  the  General  Ledger, 
and  together  with  indexes  and  files  suit- 
able for  the  general  accounts,  they  will  be 
made  out  ready  for  the  transfer. 

The  detail  followed  in  opening  the  gen- 
eral ledger  will  be  the  same  that  will  be 
followed  in  opening  the  deposit  ledger, 
loan  ledger,  and  all  other  ledgers  to  be 
used. 

A  debit  or  credit  tag  (forms  10-11)  will 
be  carefully  made  out  and  checked  for  each 
balance  to  be  transferred.  The  entries 
will  be  listed  on  a  total  entry  sheet  (form 


No.  2)  as  shown  in  exhibit  attached,  the 
ledger  posting  proved,  and  the  entries 
filed  under  their  respective  account  num- 
bers. The  same  daily  routine  will  be  fol- 
lowed thereafter  with  every  debit  and 
credit.  No  entry  will  ever  be  posted  on 
a  ledger  card  from  any  source  other  than 
the  total  entry  sheet,  and  the  posting  must 
be  proved  before  the  work  is  finished.  It 
would  be  miraculous  if  any  ledger  balance 
was  found  to  be  wrong  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. The  infallibility  of  the  bal- 
ance proof  makes  all  ledger  balances  as 
free  from  doubt  as  holy  writ. 

A  daily  statement  of  the  assets  and  lia- 
bilities will  be  furnished  to  the  manage- 
ment, covering  every  detail  desired, 
which  will  be  copied  on  the  adding  ma- 
chine from  the  ledger  balances. 

The  bookkeepers  for  the  deposit  ledgers 
will  care  for  eight  or  ten  thousand  ac- 
counts each,  and  as  the  ledgers  will  be 
numerically  arranged,  the  bookkeepers 
will  be  assigned  their  sections  from  No. 
to  No.  .  The  ledger  cards,  sig- 
nature cards,  sorting  trays,  etc.,  for  each 
bookkeeper  will  include  all  the  numbers 
that  belong  to  their  particular  section, 
which  will  be  placed  within  convenient 
reach. 

The  paying  teller  will  pay  depositors 
presenting  pass-book  and  withdraw  check 
(form  7)  properly  filled  out  and  signed. 
He  will  enter  the  amount  in  pass  book 
and  file  the  withdraw  check  in  the  sorting 
tray,  being  responsible  for  the  cash  paid, 
the  signature,  and  the  sufficiency  of  the 
depositor's  balance. 

The  receiving  teller  will  require  deposit 
tags  (form  No.  6)  to  be  made  out  and 
presented  with  the  cash  and  pass-book. 
He  will  enter  the  amount  deposited  on  the 
pass  book  and  file  the  credit  tag  in  the 
sorting  tray.  Being  responsible  for  cash 
received,  and  that  the  entry  made  on  the 
pass-book  corresponds  with  the  deposit- 
tag. 

At  the  close  of  the  day's  business  (which 
can  be  fixed  at  an  hour  in  the  afternoon 
best  suited  to  finish  the  work  in  season 
to  complete  the  daily  balance)  the  entries 
accumulated  in  the  sorting  trays  will  be 
listed  on  the  adding  machine  for  each 
teller,  the  cash  verified,  and  the  entries 
for  the  general  bookkeeper  made  out,  the 
ledgers  posted,  the  posting  proved,  and  the 
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entries  filed  under  their  respective  ac- 
couni  Qumbers.  A  complete  trial  balance 
will   be  taken    from  each  ledger  monthly. 

The  same  Bystem  will  be  followed  in  the 
loan  department.  The  legal  size  vertical 
file  Le  recommended  to  replace  the  en- 
velopes used  for  loan  department  papers 
and  documents.  Filing  space  would  be 
economized  and  the  papers  would  be 
kepi  in  (tetter  shape  for  reference.  Papers 
folded  and  pressed  in  envelopes  are  creased 
and  crumpled  in  execrable  shape.  If  a 
paper  is  wanted  from  an  envelope  the 
whole  1  ui Ik  must  be  handled,  while  folders 
would  keep  them  smooth  and  separate.  A 
file  such  as  recommended  will  expand  to 
keep  the  papers  in  consecutive  order,  how- 
ever  numerous  the  documents  may  become. 

Signature  cards  should  have  a  finger- 
print impression  of  the  depositor's  left 
thumb,  to  minimize  risk  and  friction  and 
make  identification  easy  and  certain. 
Finsrer  print  identification  has  been  de- 
veloped into  a  science.  Finger-print  spec- 
ialists can  instruct  tellers  in  the  art  of 
deciphering  finger-prints  to  make  identifi- 
cation final  and  beyond  question,  saving 


valuable  time  and  preventing  vexatious  de- 
lays that  are  so  frequent  and  unavoidable 
without  finger-prints. 

The  daily  balance  will  make  a  final 
proof — an  irrevocable  record  of  every 
transaction — that  cannot  be  changed.  The 
cash  count  must  balance  with  the  total  de- 
posit-tag and  withdraw  check  lists.  The 
pass-book  will  be  certain  to  expose  any 
error  or  fraud,  and  every  employee  will 
be  conscious  of  the  fact  that  detection 
and  punishment  for  carelessness  and  dis- 
honesty will  be  inevitable. 

The  correspondence  department  should 
file  letters  in  vertical  files,  numerically 
arranged  by  ledger  numbers,  and  keep  a 
card  index  for  same.  The  insurance  de- 
partment should  keep  their  expiration  rec- 
ords on  tabbed  cards  (form  No.  4)  ar- 
ranged under  dates  of  expiration. 

The  system  can  be  installed  without 
causing  any  disturbance  or  interruption 
of  business.  The  improvement  will  be  im- 
mediate and  permanent,  and  it  will  re- 
lease the  bank  from  all  danger  of  conges- 
tion in  handling  any  volume  of  business 
whatever. 


THE   GREAT   INTERROGATIONS 


BY    HARRY    COWELL 


Oh,  will  some  whys-man  tell  me  Why 

Is  chili  pepper  hot; 
The  How  of  happy  poverty; 

And  Where  the  boy  is  not; 


Why  Time  is  beaten,  not  the  band; 

The  "firstest"  Whence  of  sins; 
The  When  of  the  millennium,  and 

The  Whither  of  the  pins ! 


THE    FIRE-DOG   OF   ASU 


BY    LEWIS     R.    FREEMAN 


THE  GOLD  and  orange  banners 
of  an  unusually  gorgeous  sun- 
set had  fluttered  out  in  the  West 
by  the  time  dinner  was  over,  and 
the  gray  gauze  of  the  tropical  twilight 
was  swiftly  thickening  into  the  soft  velvet 
of  night  as  we  came  out  upon  the  open 
veranda. 

The  bay  was  piling  full  of  purple  shad- 
ows, through  which  the  foam  spurts  and 
patches  along  the  rocky  windward  wall 
glowed  with  increasing  luminosity  as  the 
darkness  deepened  and  the  heavy  swells 
of  the  Pacific,  plunging  to  shattered 
deaths  against  the  cliff,  signaled  their  des- 
pair with  ghostly  rockets  and  bonfires  of 
phosphorescence.  Overhead,  save  for  a 
few  squadrons  of  hurriedly-marching 
trade-clouds,  the  heavens  were  clear,  and 
where  the  sky  above  the  eastern  valley 
wall  was  lightening  before  the  rising  moon 
the  transient  silhouettes  of  flocks  of  flying 
foxes,  dark  and  spectral  in  their  noiseless 
flights,  flashed  and  disappeared.  Inland, 
the  throaty  croak  of  the  wood-pigeon 
boomed  at  intervals  in  the  fathomless 
blackness;  above,  the  lisp  of  the  leaves  of 
cocoanut  and  banana  blended  to  a  rustling 
of  crisp  silk,  and  seaward,  awakening  a 
mile  of  mellow  music,  the  fingers  of  Nep- 
tune ran  up  and  down  the  reef's  ever  re- 
sponsive keys  of  coral. 

We  had  come  since  morning — the 
Judge,  the  Lieutenant  and  I — all  the  way 
from  the  Naval  Station  at  Pago-Pago, 
toiling  up  through  the  sweat-box  of  bush 
at  the  end  of  the  great  bay  to  the  wind- 
fanned  summit,  dropping  again  to  sea- 
level  at  Fauga-sa,  and  from  there  run- 
ning down  before  a  fair  wind  in  the 
Judge's  malaga  to  Mala-toa.  On  the  way 
we  had  put  in  at  the  village  of  Asu  on 
Massacre  Bay  for  a  glimpse  of  the  monu- 
ment erected  by  the  French  in  commemo- 
ration of  their  countrymen,  who  figured 
in  the  event  which  gave  to  the  bay  its  sin- 


ister name.  Singularly  impressive  it  was, 
this  plain  little  tablet  of  bronze  set  in  a 
base  of  hewn  coral,  and  eloquent  in  their 
simple  appeal  the  words  that  were  graven 
thereon. 

MORTS  POUR  LA  SCIENCE 

ET  LA  PATRIE 

LE   11   DECEMBRE,  1787. 

Below  were  the  names  and  ranks  of  those 
who  had  fallen ;  nothing  else. 

The  Judge  told  us,  in  brief  outline,  the 
story,  while  we  sipped  our  coffee  and 
watched  the  moon  come  up;  a  recital,  for 
the  most  part,  of  the  facts  as  they  appear 
in  any  French  history. 

The  Boussole  and  Astrolabe,  fitted  out 
by  the  French  Government  to  search  for 
the  Northwest  Passage,  after  failing  in 
their  original  object  and  cruising  for  some 
months  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  ex- 
tended their  voyage  of  exploration  to  the 
South  Pacific.  In  December  of  1787  they 
anchored  off  the  leeward  coast  of  Tutuila, 
one  of  the  Samoas,  to  be  most  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  hospitable  natives.  Dances 
and  feasts  were  arranged  for  the  visitors 
whenever  they  landed,  no  unpleasantness 
of  any  description  occurring  until  just 
before  the  ships  were  ready  to  sail.  At 
that  time  a  large  party,  headed  by  Vte.  De 
Langle  of  the  Astrolabe,  and  M.  De  Lama- 
non  of  the  Boussle,  head  naturalist  of  the 
expedition,  landed  at  Asu  with  the  inten- 
tion of  inducing  some  of  the  natives  to 
accompany  them  back  to  France.  Failing 
to  accomplish  their  object  by  persuasion, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  carry  off  a  half- 
dozen  or  more  of  the  villagers  by  force, 
the  ill-advised  Frenchmen  foolishly  imag- 
ining that  the  easy-going,  light-hearted 
Samoans  lacked  the  courage  to  oppose 
their  high-handed  and  inhuman  plan.  The 
iittle  bronze  tablet  tells  most  of  the  rest 
of  the  story.    "For  Science  and  for  Coun- 
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try,"   De   Langle  and   De   Lamanon  and 

It'ii  others  were  kiiletl,  while  the  rest  of 
the  party  saved  their  lives  only  by  putting 
oil'  in  their  boats  ami  abandoning  the  bod- 
ies of  their  comrades.  With  the  spread  of 
the  news  to  the  surrounding  villages,  the 
Datives  gathered  in  such  numbers  that  the 
warships  were  forced  to  sail  without  ven- 
turing another  landing.  Both  Astrolabe 
and  Boussle,  after  some  months  more  of 
voyaging,  were  lost  with  all  hands  by  be- 
ing driven  ashore  in  a  hurricane  on  a 
small  island  to  the  north  of  the  New  Heb- 
rides. 

That  was  about  all  the  story,  said  the 
Judge,  except  that  the  natives  told  of  a  big 
dog  that  was  with  the  landing  party, 
which,  after  fighting  desperately  for  the 
lives  of  his  masters,  made  off  into  the  hills, 
bleeding  from  many  spear  thrusts.  Closely 
messed,  the  great  animal,  after  turning 
many  times  and  scattering  by  savage 
charges  the  horde  of  warriors  that  pursued 
him,  finally  rushed  to  the  brink  of  a  lofty 
cliff  and  threw  himself  off  into  space.  The 
natives  heard  the  thud  of  his  body  strik- 
ing the  rocks  below,  and  fled  back  to  Asu 
holding  their  ears  to  shut  out  his  dying 
roars. 

Some  time  later  a  native,  journeying  by 
land  from  Asu  to  the  next  village,  failed 
to  return.  His  friends  trailed  his  foot- 
steps to  the  heart  of  the  deep  valley  at  the 
foot  of  the  cliff,  and  while  endeavoring  to 
account  for  their  sudden  disappearance, 
were  confronted  with  an  apparition  so  ter- 
rible that,  though  they  escaped  it  and 
reached  Asu  alive,  the  blood  was  turned 
to  water  in  their  veins  from  fright,  and 
they  were  ever  after  as  little  children. 
Their  babble  till  they  died  was  ever  of  a 
[Treat  blood-red  dog,  as  big  as  a  wild  bul- 
lock.  which  held  the  body  of  their  friend 
crosswise  in  its  mouth,  as  a  pelican  holds 
a  fish.  The  valley  immediately  became 
tabu,  none  venturing  there  even  in  times 
of  famine,  when  its  great  groves  of  cocoa- 
nut-,  bananas  and  breadfruit,  and  its  beds 
of  yam  and  taro,  might  have  prevented  ac- 
ni'.l  starvation. 

The  dog — or  Ins  ghost — grew  larger  and 
fiercer  with  the  years,  and.  his  color 
changed — probably  through  some  dispen- 
sation of  the  devil,  the  natives  thought 
— from  red  to  that  of  smouldering  fire. 
He   was   never  actually   seen   carrying  off 


another  man,  but  all  disappearances  from 
the  village,  and  in  time  even  sickness  and 
failure  of  crops  and  ill-luck  in  fishing, 
came  to  be  laid  at  his  door.  Throughout 
the  Samoas  the  expression,  "As  bad  as 
the  Fire-Dog  of  Asu"  became  the  superla- 
tive of  all  that  was  terrifying  and  dread- 
ful. 

The  Judge  set  his  coffee  cup  on  the  arm 
of  his  chair  and  stepped  to  the  end  of  the 
veranda,  motioning  us  to  join  him.  "You 
gentlemen  see  that  black  wall  over  there 
with  the  shadow  from  the  moon  creeping 
down  it?"  he  asked,  pointing  to  a  tower- 
ing basaltic  barrier  that  shut  off  half  the 
Western  heavens. 

"That's  the  cliff  the  Dog  is  supposed  to 
have  jumped  over,  and  the  farther  side  of 
that  big  grove  of  maupes  is  where  he 
landed.  And  that  same  dog,  or  at  least  the 
impression  the  memory  of  him  has  left  on 
the  minds  of  the  natives,  is  what  made  it 
possible  for  me  to  buy  this  whole  valley  of 
Mala-toa  for  $500.  He  is  also  respon- 
sible for  the  fact  that  I  have  expended  ten 
times  that  sum  on  it  without  getting  back 
a  single  cent,  even  for  copra.  He  is  re- 
sponsible for  my  coming  over  here  now 
when  I  should  be  convening  court  in  Pago- 
Pago,  and  before  morning  he,  or  the  fear 
of  him,  will  be  responsible  for  our  all  be- 
ing waked  up  to  let  that  big  bunch  of 
boobies  (indicating  the  Samoans,  where 
they  were  grouped  around  their  hava  bowl 
in  the  firelight)  inside  for  protection. 

"Every  time  I  get  a  gang  well  started 
at  clearing  and  planting,"  he  continued, 
as  we  resumed  our  seats,  "the  Dog  shows 
himself,  and  work  is  off  for  another  year. 
I  tried  it  at  first  with  gangs  of  natives 
alone,  but  after  these  had  been  frightened 
away  a  half-dozen  times  I  was  unable  to 
get  others  to  go  without  a  white  man.  My 
first  white  foreman,  an  Australian  whom 
I  picked  up  in  Apia,  was  getting  things 
opened  up  in  good  shape  when  he  was 
taken  with  the  fever,  upon  which  the 
natives,  declaring  that  the  Dog  had  set  its 
mark  on  him,  stopped  work  and  hastened 
away  at  once. 

"The  result  of  my  last  attempt  to  keep 
men  here  you  will  probably  have  heard 
about  at  the  Naval  Station.  A  young  Vir- 
ginian named  Brent,  whose  time  in  the 
Navy  was  out,  and  who  desired  to  remain 
in  Samoa,  was  in  charge,  and  according 
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to  the  weekly  reports  he  was  despatching 
me,  doing  very  well  indeed.  One  morning 
last  July  a  half-crazy  native  was  picked 
up  on  the  beach  of  Asu  and  brought  to 
Pago-Pago.  From  his  delirious  chatter 
we  gathered  that  the  Dog  had  appeared  at 
Mala-toa  and  killed  Brent,  and  that  the 
natives,  fleeing  in  an  overloaded  malaga, 
had  been  upset  in  the  heavy  Southwester 
that  was  blowing,  and,  except  himself,  all 
drowned. 

"Accompanied  by  the  Station  Doctor, 
I  went  around  at  once  in  the  Government 
launch.  Brent  was  indeed  dead.  With  a 
revolver  full  of  unfired  cartridges  tightly 
clenched  in  his  hand,  he  was  lying  across 
the  veranda  yonder,  his  face  still  rigid  in 
the  lines  of  terror  that  had  distorted  it 
when  he  died.  Death  was  due  to  heart 
failure,  the  doctor  said,  and  recalled  that, 
some  months  previously,  his  stethoscope 
had  shown  that  Brent  was  suffering  from 
an  enlarged  valve.  The  immediate  cause 
of  the  heart  failure  was  violent  nervous 
excitement.  Of  course,  the  sight  of  a  huge 
fiery  dog  such  as  the  native  had  described 
might  have  caused  such  excitement,  but 
more  likely  a  fight  with  his  unruly  gang 
of  natives  was  at  the  bottom  of  it.  This 
would  account  for  the  flight  of  the  latter, 
thought  the  doctor;  probably  they  were 
not  drowned  at  all,  but  only  in  hiding. 
This  has  become  the  generally  accepted 
theory  at  Pago-Pago,  especially  since  a 
pack  of  bloodhounds  I  brought  over  from 
Apia  failed  to  run  down  anything  more 
terrible  than  a  lot  of  wild  pigs.  Still," 
and  the  Judge  arose  and  turned  to  go  in, 
"no  ordinary  encounter  with  a  gang  of 
natives  can  entirely  account  in  my  mind 
for  the  look  that  was  frozen  on  poor 
Brent's  face  when  we  found  him." 

The  Samoans  left  their  fire  and  brought 
their  mats  up  to  sleep  on  the  veranda  as 
soon  as  we  had  gone  inside.  After  they 
had  kept  us  awake  for  a  couple  of  hours 
by  setting  up  a  nervous  shuffling  and  chat- 
tering at  every  unwonted  sound  from  the 
bush,  the  Judge,  fearing  that  they  might 
take  fright  and  stampede  with  the  ma- 
laga, got  up  and  let  them  in  to  sleep  on 
the  floor. 

The  next  morning  the  Judge  put  his 
men  to  work  re-clearing  for  a  new  setting 
of  young  cacao  trees,  while  the  Lieutenant 
and  I  made  pigeon  shooting  an  excuse  for 


exploring  the  valley.  The  day  proved  a 
full  one  for1  all  of  as,  and  it  was  not  till 
some  time  after  dark  that  we  straggled 
back  to  the  house,  changed  from  khaki  to 
duck,  and  reassembled  at  the  dinner  table. 
We  had  done  full  justice,  in  turn,  to  tur- 
tle soup,  red  snapper  cooked  in  ti  leaves, 
and  roast  suckling  pig  dressed  with  the 
inimitable  miti  hari  sauce,  and  were  just 
turning  gloating  eyes  on  dishes  of  that 
greatest  of  all  delicacies,  cocoanut  sprout 
salad,  which  our  boys  were  bringing  in, 
when  an  ear-splitting  yell  of  mortal  ter- 
ror rang  out  from  the  bush.  An  instant 
later  there  came  the  sound  of  running 
feet,  and  before  we  yet  had  risen  from  the 
table  the  glass  of  the  low  West  window 
shivered  to  fragments  under  the  impact 
of  a  great  brown  body,  which  was  launched 
through  it  and  fell,  bruised  and  bleeding, 
inside  the  room.  In  the  wake  of  the  first 
followed  another  brown  body,  while 
through  the  doors,  which  they  barricaded 
behind '  them,  the  rest  of  the  Samoans 
came  trooping,  bellowing  with  fright. 

For  five  minutes  none  of  them  was  able 
to  say  much  of  anything  but  "Oka,  Oka; 
him  doga  come !"  and  when  we  finally  got 
them  quieted  down,  it  was  to  learn  with 
disgust  that  two  of  the  boys — Toa  and 
Luka,  the  ones  who  had  come  in  through 
the  window,  had  gone  to  the  hundred- 
yard-distant  stream  for  a  can  of  water. 
While  they  were  filling  their  can  the  Fire- 
Dog  rushed  out  of  the  bush  and  charged 
them  so  savagely  that  they  had  barely 
managed  to  save  their  lives  by  jumping 
through  the  window.  When  we  found  that 
Toa's  and  Luka's  wounds  were  all  from 
broken  glass,  and  that  none  of  the  other 
boys  had  seen  the  Dog  in  pursuit  of  them, 
our  first  impulse  was  to  drive  the  whole 
lot  outdoors  and  finish  our  dinner.  On 
a  second  consideration  we  decided  the  op- 
portunity for  investigation  too  good  to 
miss. 

Accordingly,  the  Lieutenant  and  T, 
with  revolvers  and  the  Judge  with  his 
shotgun — we  set  off  down  the  water  path 
after  vainly  endeavoring  to  persuade  Toa 
and  Luka  to  show  us  the  way.  The  moon 
had  not  yet  risen,  and  the  narrow  trail, 
closely  walled  in  with  banana  and  guava 
scrub,  and  overarched  with  intertangling 
breadfruit  branches,  save  where  the  dart- 
ing fireflies  laced  the  air  with  evanescent 
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wires  of  gold,  lay  in  inky  blackness.  Pres- 
ently, as  we  emerged  from  the  bush  into 
the  clearing  along  the  bank  of  the  stream, 
we  became  aware  of  a  spattered  line  of 
dull  luminosity  running  at  right  angles  to 
our  line  of  advance;  such  a  trail  as  one 
mighl  leave  by  scattering  broadcast  hand- 
fuls  of  glow  worms  as  he  walked.  I  heard 
the  heavy  breathing  of  my  companions, 
and  was  consciona  of  something  like  a 
gasp  from  myself  at  the  dawning  recollec- 
tion of  how  the  Fire-Dog  was  always  de- 
scribed  as  having  behind  him  a  wake  of 
light. 

Glancing  nervously  to  the  right  and 
hit.  v. e  advanced  to  examine  the  spectral 
spoor.  The  glowing  matter  was  cold  and 
wet  to  the  touch,  and  emitted  enough 
light  for  us  to  discern  the  indistinct 
marks  of  the  feet  of  some  animal  upon 
the  tender  grass.  The  tracks  seemed 
[leading  inland,  and  in  that  direction  we 
followed  them  for  a  hundred  yards  or 
more,  only  to  find  that  they  ultimately 
looped  around  and  headed  back  into  the 
original  trail  just  seaward  of  where  we 
had  first  encountered  it.  Before  long  a 
faint  glow,  such  as  might  have  been 
thrown  from  a  smouldering  camp  fire,  was 
perceptible  through  the  trees  ahead,  and 
as  we  neared  the  beach,  between  the  sharp, 
slashing  blows  of  the  surf  on  the  shingle, 
came  to  our  ears  the  confused  but  unmis- 
takable sounds  of  coughing,  snorting  and 
wallowing,  such  as  a  large  animal  makes 
when  bathing. 

Every  symptom  of  complete  and  un- 
mixed fear  that  I  have  ever  heard  de- 
acribed — dry  lips,  trembling  hands,  quak- 
ing knees,  going  hot  and  cold  and  turning 
to  goose-flesh — I  can  distinctly  recall  ex- 
periencing in  that  last  fifty  yards  to  the 
beach,  ami  my  companions  have  since  ad- 
mitted as  much  regarding  their  own  sen- 
sations. The  coughing  and  snorting  in- 
creased in  volume  as  we  advanced,  and 
the  ghostly  light,  flashed  on  the  cliff  in 
quivering  waves  of  green  and  blue.  These, 
reflect in_r.  shuck  faintly  through  the  bush, 
revealing  to  each  of  us  the  set  lines  of  ap- 
prehension in  the  faces  of  the  others. 

A-  we  struck  onl  upon  a  bar  of  pebbles 
near  the  mouth  of  the  stream  and  the  hard 
round  stone,  began  rattling  underfoot,  the 
noises  from  under  the  cliff  suddenly  ceased 
and  the  waves  of  light  grew  dimmer  and 


died  down.  The  deepening  darkness  de- 
scended and  enwrapped  us  like  a  pall,  and 
in  the  ominous  silence  we  waited,  tense 
and  ready,  but  undeniably  shaken  with 
the  grim,  unearthly  mystery  of  it  all. 

As  the  uncanny  sounds  re-commenced, 
we  pressed  forward  again  in  the  fluttering 
light  and  reached  a  point  where  only  a 
dense  clump  of  pandannus  shut  us  off 
from  the  foot  of  the  cliff.  Around  this 
we  were  stealthily  picking  our  way  When  a 
sea-shell  cracked  sharply  under  some  one's 
foot  and  the  wallowing  ceased  again.  This 
time  the  heavy,  sputtering  respirations  of 
a  large  animal  was  plainly  audible.  It 
may  have  been  only  a  few  seconds  that 
we  had  waited  thus,  or  it  may  have  been 
a  minute,  or  two,  or  three,  when  the  Lieu- 
tenant's patience,  or  his  nerves,  or  some- 
thing of  the  both,  gave  way.  Without  a 
word  of  warning,  he  dashed  forward, 
rounded  the  clump  of  pandannus  and 
fired  blindly  in  the  direction  of  the  cliff. 
The  next  moment  there  burst  forth  a 
hoarse  snort  of  rage,  and  the  ghostly  light 
flared  up  again  to  show  the  young  officer, 
wide-eyed  with  terror  and  surprise,  star- 
ing blankly  ahead  and  discharging  his  re- 
volver into  the  broken  coral  at  his  feet. 
An  instant  later  the  Judge  and  I  had 
sprung  out  beside  him,  to  recoil  in  turn 
before  as  fearsome  and  unearthly  a'  sight 
as  ever  met  the  eyes  of  mortal  man. 

In  an  angle  of  the  cliff,  a  dozen  yards 
or  so  back  from  the  crest  of  the  wave-piled 
shingle  of  the  beach,  was  a  glowing  pool  of 
liquid  fire,  dimly  luminous  for  the  most 
part,  but  sparkling  in  spurts  and  flashes  of 
green  and  blue  flame,  where  it  was  churned 
by  the  legs  of  a  large  animal  that  was 
splashing  through  it  to  the  bank.  For 
the  beast  itself,  words  fail  me.  Keeking 
with  fire,  snorting  fire,  scattering  fire,  it 
would  have  seemed  terrible  enough  to  an 
unimpassioned  observer  watching  from  the 
top  of  the  cliff;  the  effect  of  actually 
standing  in  the  way  of  its  advance  on 
nerves  already  racked  to  the  point  of  giv- 
ing away  must  be  left  to  the  imagination. 

With  a  rush  and  a  roar  the  Thing 
gained  the  bank  and  charged  straight 
down  upon  us.  The  Lieutenant's  revolver 
exhausted  itself  into  the  broken  coral,  and 
my  own,  unfired,  hung  loosely  on  my 
nerveless  fingers;  the  Judge,  who  seemed 
suddenly  to  have  pulled  himself  together, 
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squared  away  and  discharged  both  barrels 
in  quick  succession  almost  under  the  nose 
of  the  oncoming  terror.  We  heard  the 
heavy  buckshot  grind  home  through  flesh 
and  bone,  heard  the  snorts  of  anger  change 
to  shrill  squeals  of  pain,  and  saw  the 
great  gleaming  form  reel  and  stagger  and 
tumble  forward  into  a  quivering  heap  at 
our  feet. 

We  peered  down  at  the  inert  mass,  still 
veined  with  trickling  lines  of  fire,  for  a 
few  moments  in  incredulous  wonder,  and 
stared  inquiringly  at  each  other  as  com- 
prehension burst  upon  us.  The  Judge 
was  the  first  to  speak. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "we  have  killed  a 
pig.  And  that  pool  of  "fire"  over  there  is 
what  is  called  a  "skim-hole"  of  phosphor- 
escence ;  much  the  brightest  one  I  have 
ever  heard  of.  We'll  see  how  it  formed  in 
the  morning ;  for  the  present  let  us  return 
to  our  dinner." 

In  the  morning  we  found  the  "Fire- 
Dog"  still  lying  where  he  had  fallen.  He 
was  of  enormous  proportions — quite  the 
largest  wild  pig  of  which  there  is  any  rec- 
ord in  Samoa — but  must  have  been  quite 
harmless  from  the  fact  that  his  great  tusks 
had  grown  back  almost  in  a  circle.     The 


glowing  pool  of  the  night  before  presented 
a  surface  of  dirty  brown  in  the  morning 
light,  but  so  charged  was  it  with  phosphor- 
escence that  it  showed  faintly  luminous 
streaks  on  being  stirred  with  a  stick,  even 
when  the  noon-day  sun  was  shining  direct- 
ly upon  it. 

Its  existence  was  due  to  a  hollow  behind 
the  pile  of  shingle  thrown  up  by  the  waves 
on  the  beach.  The  animalacule  which  13 
responsible  for  the  phosphorescence  in  sea 
water,  dying  at  regular  intervals  and  float- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  bay  in  a  brown 
scum,  had  been  washed  over  into  the  hol- 
low at  high  tide.  The  lowest  level  of  the 
hollow  chanced  to  lie  at  the  foot  of  the 
cliff,  and  to  here  the  phosphorescence  was 
drained,  to  be  left  behind  when  the  water 
soaked  away  through  the  porous  coral. 
Such  fish  as  were  occasionally  washed 
over  the  beach  were  also  carried  to  this 
pool,  and  it  was  these,  no  doubt,  which  at- 
tracted the  old  boar  there  to  wallow.  The 
half-dozen  sticks  of  giant  powder  which 
the  Judge  set  off  in  the  cliff  to  fill  up  the 
obnoxious  "skim-hole,"  brought  down  a 
shower  of  basaltic  blocks,  which  piled 
themselves  in  a  rude  mausoleum  above  the 
bodv  of  the  "Fire-Do^  of  Asu." 


HIGHWAYS   OF   POWER 


BY    CLAYTON    M.    JONES 


NINEVEH  and  Babylon  grew  in 
greatness  because  they  were  on 
the  trade  routes  to  India.  But 
about  650  B.  C.  the  Greeks,  in 
the  expansion  of  their  commerce,  started  a 
route  through  the  Dardanelles  and  over  the 
Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  which  was 
cheaper  than  the  long  land  route  estab- 
li-hed  by  the  Phoenicians.  When  these 
routes  became  well  established,  Nineveh 
and  Babylon  fell. 

And  so  we  find  in  our  own  time  that  the 
rise  of  cities  has  depended  on  their  stra- 
tegic commercial  position  with  reference 
to  the  great  trade  routes  of  the  country. 
The  ability  to  sell  Manitoba  wheat  a  cent 
per  bushel  cheaper  in  Liverpool  is  the  de- 
termining factor  as  to  which  of  the  vari- 
ous routes  the  food     stuffs     from     this 


Canadian  granary  shall  go.  The  building 
of  the  Panama  Canal  attests  the  commer- 
cial importance  of  short  highways  of 
trade,  while  the  steel  bands  of  the  railroads 
stretching  across  the  continent  are  great 
assets  in  the  prosperity  of  a  nation. 

Our  cities  are  still  dependent  as  was 
Nineveh  and  Babylon  on  the  highways  of 
trade,  but  Nineveh  and  Babylon  and  the 
rest  of  the  cities  of  that  time  manufac- 
tured their  goods  by  hand,  and  through 
the  slow  process  of  the  manual  labor  of 
the  sweating  black  slaves  toiling  through 
the  years  built  their  cities  under  the  mas- 
ter's merciless  lash.  The  transportation 
of  power  was  no  problem  to  these  cities  of 
the  misty  past.  All  the  power  they  had 
aside  from  their  own  effort  and  the  wind 
pressure  against  the  sails  of  their  ships, 
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yon Creek,  near  Wallace,  Idaho. 


was  the  power  of  their  slaves,  and  when 
they  wanted  power  applied  at  a  certain 
point  it  was  a  simple  problem  to  get  it 
there. 

But  after  James  Watt  invented  the 
steam  engine  and  factories  sprang  up,  the 
power  thus  manufactured  by  the  expansive 
force  of  steam  had  to  be  used  on  the  spot, 
it  could  not  be  transported  at  all,  and  so 
cities  were  not  only  located  with  refer- 
ence to  the  highways  of  trade,  but  also 
with  reference  to  the  coal  beds  and  water- 
falls. 

But  in  many  instances  the  demands  of 
commerce  overshadowed  the  demands  of 
manufacturing,  and  so  many  cities  sprang 
up  to  which  the  coal  was  transported  and 
then  made  into  power,  but  the  great  water- 
falls of  the  world  were  almost  useless  be- 
cause power  could  not  be  transported.  It 
is  evident,  then,  that  the  cities  which 
were  located  far  from  the  coal  beds  or 
oil  fields  suffered  in  development  because 
their  manufacturing  was  hindered  through 
the  lack  of  power.  Nineveh  and  Babylon 
languished  because  the  Highways  of 
Trade  had  changed,  but  the  cities  of  yes- 
terday   were    prevented     from     reaching 


their  greatest  growth  because  the  High- 
ways of  Power  had  not  as  yet  come  into 
existence. 

The  civil  engineer,  that  pioneer  of 
Western  civilization,  constructs  a  steel 
highway  across  the  continent  with  rails 
of  greater  cross  section  than  your  arm, 
but  that  Modern  Medicine  Man  of  the 
White  Race,  the  electrical  engineer,  goes 
him  one  better  and  builds  a  copper  high- 
way of  two  or  three  wires  no  larger  than 
your  little  finger  around  which,  and 
directed  by,  flows  for  two  hundred  miles, 
perhaps,  the  power  of  a  city.  That  is 
why  the  latest  slogan  of  progress  is,  "Let 
the  rivers  do  the  work."  With  the  con- 
struction of  the  Highways  of  Power,  the 
cities  situated  with  reference  to  the  High- 
ways of  Commerce  are  enjoying  the  ad- 
vantages of  both. 

And  so  this  is  a  chronicle  of  the  latest 
step  in  the  process  of  shifting  the  drudg- 
ery of  the  world  off  the  shoulders  of  the 
sons  of  men  and  harnessing  the  forces  of 
nature  to  the  work-a-day  world.  All  over 
this  Western  hemisphere,  south  of  the 
Equator  and  north  of  the  49th  degree 
parallel  alike,  hydro-electric  power  houses 
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are  being  constructed  and  rivers  har- 
nessed, all  because  of  the  ability  to  con- 
struct Highways  of  Power. 

The  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  over  800,000,  is  the  capital  and 
metropolis  of  Brazil.  Fifty-two  miles 
away  flows  the  Rio  tie  Lages  river,  with 


an  average  yearly  rainfall  of     over     59 
inches  can  be  relied  upon. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  tourist,  all  this  river 
and  highland  is  a  very  pretty  spectacle, 
but  an  American  engineer  came  along  the 
other  day,  and  he  sat  down  by  the  side  of 
the  turbulent  river  and  figured  out  that 


Strain  tower.    1200  feet  span,  Schaghticoke  Transmission  Line. 


a  natural  storage  basin  of  7,220,000,000 
cubic  feet.  In  a  distance  of  six  thousand 
feet  there  is  a  natural  fall  of  900  feet  in 
the  river  below  the  storage  basin.  Rain- 
fall measurements  in  Brazil  indicate  that 


there  were  about  40,000  horse-power  go- 
ing to  waste,  or  40,000  times  the  energy 
required  to  lift  550  pounds  one  foot  high 
during  each  second  throughout  the  year. 
Now  the  dark-skinned  Brazilians  down  in 
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Rio  de  Janeiro  don't  like  'vork  near  as 
well  as  they  do  in  Sea+:e,  wh-_...  Iney  are 
perfectly  willing  to  iet  the  rivers  do  all 
the  labor  possible.  And  so  our  engineer 
decided  ehat  if  the  kinetic  energy  of  that 
river  could  be  transported  over  the  moun- 
tains and  delivered  at  the  homes  and  fac- 


mission  to  harness  the  river  and  transmit 
the  generated  electrical  power  to  the  street 
cars  being  pulled  by  the  slow-going  don- 
keys, besides  doing  a  thousand  other 
things  with  the  resistless  strength  of  this 
mighty  flow  of  water,  it  would  not  be 
long  before  he  had  old  Rio  presenting  a 
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tories  of  these  people  in  nice  little  pack- 
ages ready  for  instant  use,  he  would  have 
a  commodity  which  every  swarthy,  easy- 
going, cigarette-smoking  Brazilian, 
wanted.     And  then,  if  he  could  get  per- 


pretty  good  imitation  of  a     real     North 
American  city. 

Stone  was  quarried  on  the  ledge  near 
the  dam  site,  carried  by  dump  cars  and 
cable  ways  to  each  side  of  the  dam  site, 
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crushed  and  put  through  concrete  mixers. 
The  sand  for  the  concrete  was  taken  from 
the  river  bed  above  the  falls  by  a  suction 
dredge  working  in  water  at  a  maximum 
depth  of  eight  feet.  In  this  manner  a 
dam  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  feet 
high  and  656  feet  in  width,  was  built, 
thus  impounding  all  the  natural  flow  of 
the  river  not  required  by  the  daily  power 
service.  From  this  great  reservoir  two 
eight  foot  riveted  steel  pipes  were  carried 
on  concrete  piers  in  the  open  or  tunneling 
through  hills,  thus  carrying  the  water  to 
the  point  where  the  greatest  drop  could  be 
obtained,  and  letting  it  fall  through  the 
pressure  pipes,  hitting  the  turbine  blades 
in  the  power  station. 


feats  under  man's  direction,  without  which 
he  would  otherwise  be  totally  unable  to 
do.  And  so  the  next  thing  on  the  pro- 
gramme was  to  get  the  power  to  the  place 
of  application ;  in  other  words  to  construct 
a  Highway  of  Power  to  the  city. 

Of  all  the  highways  that  have  been 
constructed  for  the  benefit  of  the  race  these 
new  Highways  of  Power  through  the  ether 
permeating  the  gaseous  atmosphere,  are 
destined  to  be  the  greatest  assistance  to 
the  race  in  the  upward  march  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

But  it  was  only  recently  that  people  so 
much  as  dreamed  that  power  could  be 
transported,  and  that  highways  could  be 
made  to  transport  it.     As  late  as  1831, 


Strain  tower,  Muskegan  and  Grand  Rapids  Power  Company. 


At  the  power  house,  aix  9,000  horse- 
power vertical  water  turbines  were  erected 
with  a  pressure  pipe  leading  to  each,  and 
<.n  the  same  shaft  was  attached  the  revolv- 
ing field  of  an  electric  generator  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  vertical  pit  construc- 
tion at  Niagara  Falls. 

But  all  this  power  was  of  no  avail  unless 
it  could  be  transported  to  the  place  where 
factories  were  located  and  large  numbers 
of  people  lived.  For  the  only  use  of 
power  is  to  take  over  the  work  formerly 
done  by  man  or  animals,  and  to  do  gTeat. 


not  a  man  in  the  whole  world  knew  how 
to  produce  a  current  of  electricity  as  it  is 
produced  to-day.  But  in  that  year,  Fara- 
day, after  ten  years  of  experimenting,  dis- 
covered that  one  could  produce  an  electric 
current  by  rotating  a  closed  loop  of  wire  in 
a  magnetic  field  and  vice  versa,  if  a  cur- 
rent of  electricity  was  turned  into  such  an 
arrangement  of  wires  and  iron,  the  arma- 
ture attached  to  the  shaft  could  be  made 
to  ^evolve  and  thus  do  work.  It  was  later 
discovered  that  the  voltage  or  pressure  of 
the  current  coming  from     the     machine 
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could  be  increased  by  an  alternating  cur- 
rent inducing  an  electromotive  force  in  an 
adjacent  magnetic  field  of  many  more 
turns  of  wire.  In  this  manner,  the  pres- 
sure of  the  current  could  be  stepped  up 
or  lowered  as  desired,  and  a  large  amount 
of  current  of  low  pressure  could  be 
changed  to  a  small  amount  of  current  of 
high  pressure.  In  this  manner,  by  means 
of  these  transformers  and  consequent  high 
pressure,  the  current  can  be  sent  long  dis- 
tances of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred  miles,  in  the  same  way  that  a 
stream  of  water  from  a  hose  can  be  shot 
farther  by  making  the  size  of  the  nozzle 
smaller  and  the  pressure  greater. 

Then  it  was  necessary  to  provide  some 
means  of  directing  this  intangible  force 
through  the  ether,  and  it  was  found  that 
it  would  hang  to  copper  or  aluminum 
wires  these  long  distances  if  the  wires  were 
supported  or  hung  on  glass  or  porcelain 
insulators,  so  that  the  current  could  not 
escape  to  the  ground.  After  it  reached  its 
destination,  it  was  simple  to  reverse  the 
process  and  change  back  to  low  pressure 
and  large  current  by  the  same  transformer 
method.  The  current  could  then  be  used 
in  the  motors  to  turn  the  spindles  in  the 
factories,  to  pull  the  cars,  light  and  streets 
and  the  houses,  and  cook  the  food. 

But  the  very  fact  that  electricity  is  such 
a  mysterious,  unseen  and  intangible  thing 
rendered  the  development  of  the  Highways 
of  Power  very  slow  in  comparison  with  the 
development  of  the  steel  and  water  High- 
ways of  Commerce. 

After  James  Watt  invented  the  steam 
engine,  although  people  called  Stevenson 
the  craziest  man  in  England  for  attempt- 
ing to  make  the  steam  engine  pull  a  car 
running  on  a  track,  still  they  could  see 
the  whole  operation,  and  when  Peter 
Cooper  began  where  Stevenson  left  off,  and 
built  the  first  locomotive  in  this  country, 
with  a  boiler  the  size  of  a  flour  barrel 
and  flues  of  gun  barrels,  the  whole  pro- 
cess dealt  with  something  tangible;  some- 
thing that  people  could  see  and  feel  and 
comprehend,  and  the  success  of  which  also 
dealt  with  something  tangible — the  trans- 
portation of  people  and  food  stuffs  and 
freight  much  quicker  and  cheaper  than 
could  be  done  by  the  old  ox-cart  methods 
formerly  in  use.  That  is  why  we  have  so 
quickly  developed  into  a  nation  of  steel 


rails  and  four  thousand  horsepower  loco- 
motives running  at  sixty  miles  an  hour. 
That  is  why  civilization  has  advanced  so 
rapidly  because  the  locomotive  opened  up 
great  new  Highways  of  Trade.  The  High- 
ways of  Power  were  almost  entirely  neg- 
lected because  they  dealt  with  something 
that  people  could  not  see  or  so  readily  com- 
prehend. People  were  too  interested  in 
the  tangible  things  of  life  to  interest  them- 
selves in  the  intangible,  even  though  it 
were  in  the  form  of  power  which  produced 
very  tangible  results. 

So  it  was  not  until  the  World's  Fair  at 
Chicago  that  there  was  a  general  awaken- 
ing as  to  the  possibilities  of  Power  Trans- 
portation. The  man  who  shipped  in  beef 
from  St.  Louis  began  to  get  a  glimmer  of 
the  possibilities  of  this  new  transporta- 
tion business  as  the  scientist  had  long  be- 
fore him.  He  could  understand  that  if 
power  could  be  transported  as  he  trans- 
ported his  cattle,  only  instantly,  that  if 
the  great  water-falls  of  the  country,  whose 
power  had  been  going  to  waste  for  cen- 
turies while  the  race  was  painfully  strug- 
gling along  and  endeavoring  to  exist  by 
means  of  its  own  ineffective  pigmy 
strength,  could  be  harnessed,  and  their 
mighty  strength  used  in  cities  miles  away, 
that  the  race  would  have  at  its  command 
just  so  much  additional  power  resources 
with  which  to  do  the  work  of  a  nation. 

Our  beef  shipper  had  some  experience 
with  farming  operations,  and  he  knew  that 
in  the  same  year  that  Faraday  invented  a 
means  of  producing  a  continuous  flow  of 
electricity  and  Peter  Cooper  built  the  first 
locomotive  in  this  country,  Cyrus  McCor- 
mick  built  the  first  reaper.  He  had  seen 
the  price  of  food-stuffs  drop  with  the  in- 
troduction of  machinery  to  the  farms  of 
the  country.  He  knew  that  a  reaper  could 
reap  all  the  grain  that  could  be  grown  on 
a  large  farm  which  grain  could  not  be 
formerly  garnered  at  all  because  sufficient 
farm  hands  could  not  be  procured  to  do  it. 
Thus  did  the  capacity  of  the  farms  of  the 
country  increase  and  the  price  of  bread 
drop,  making  life  dearer  and  bread 
cheaper.  He  figured  that  the  increased 
mobility  of  power  due  to  its  use  in  the 
electrical  form  could  have  no  other  effect 
than  to  make  the  processes  of  manufacture 
cheaper  and  of  greater  capacity  and  ex- 
tent and  therefore  not  only  the  necessar- 
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ies,  but  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life  as  well 
would  become  available  to  all  the  people  in 
a  greater  proportion.  He  knew  that  the 
coal  supply  was  good  for  only  another 
hundred  years,  and  when  that  source  of 
power  gave  out,  it  struck  him  that  this 
was  the  basic  foundation  upon  which  all 
future  civilization  on  this  planet  would  be 
bound  to  rest.  Thus  started  the  growing 
recognition  of  the  Highways  of  Power. 

I  so  throughout  the  North  and  South 
American  continents,  power  houses  are 
being  built  and  rivers  harnessed.  Into 
the  city  of  Mexico  sweeps  a  transmission 
Line  or  Highway  of  Power  that  cost  ten 
thousand  dollars  a  mile  to  build.  It 
passes  over  hills  and  through  valleys  and 
over  the  ninety-five  miles  between  Necaxa 
Falls  to  Mexico  City,  the  current  is  carried 
on  lines  of  steel  towers  each  bearing  the 


copper  wires.  The  double  set  of  towers  to 
Mexico  City  are  capable  of  transmitting 
sixty  thousand  horsepower.  Even  the  ig- 
norant peon,  viewing  the  never  ending 
procession  of  steel  towers  and  porcelain  in- 
sulators glistening  in  the  sunlight  and  ever 
stretching  onward  from  these  over  the 
parched  sands,  the  threads  of  copper  for 
miles,  and  making  a  direct  line  to  that 
historic  southern  city,  cannot  but  be  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  somehow  the 
lighting,  the  transportation  facilities,  the 
manufacturing,  the  commerce,  the  gayety, 
in  fact  the  very  life  of  the  city,  must  hang 
on  those  filaments  of  copper  from  secluded 
waterfalls  marking  an  air  line  over  a  hun- 
dred miles  of  Mexican  soil  to  the  capital 
of  a  nation. 

Extending  on  seventy-five  miles  further 
is  a  single  line  of  towers  to    the  mining 
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cainp  of  El  Oro.  Of  the  power  sent  to  the 
City  of  Mexico,  3,000  horsepower  will  be 
eventually  used  in  pumping  water  for  the 
great  water  supply  system  of  the  city,  and 
500  horsepower  more  in  pumping  the  city's 
sewage.  Three  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand 16  candle  power  incandescent  lamps 
are  lighted  every  twenty-four  hours  and 
in  the  factories  and  industrial  units,  20,- 
000  horsepower  is  in  daily  demand.  At 
the  mining  camp  of  El  Oroit  is  claimed 
that  sixty  per  cent  of  the  operating  cost 
of  three  of  the  most  important  mines  in 
the  Mexican  Republic  has  been  cut  off  by 
the  introduction  of  the  new  power. 

In  the  United  States,  great  river  har- 
nessing feats  have  just  been  completed. 
The  Stanislaus  river  runs  at  the  rate  of 
three  hundred  cubic  feet  per  second,  but 
at  one  place  it  has  a  fall  of  1,500  feet  and 
the  energy  obtained  equals  25,000  horse- 
power. This  is  one  of  the  highest  heads 
in  the  world.  The  water  is  taken  out  of 
the  river  by  a  diverting  dam  high  up  in 
the  hills,  carried  by  means  of  a  flume  about 
twelve  miles  and  a  ditch  for  about  a  mile. 
It  is  then  passed  through  a  short  length  of 
wooden  stave  pipe  and  then  through  a  steel 
pressure  pipe,  3,500  feet  in  length  to  the 
power  house.  Here  the  company  combines 
water  development  with  water  supply,  for 
another  pipe  is  carried  on  beyond  the 
power-house,  syphoned  over  two  hills  and 
carried  to  the  San  Domingo  mine.  The 
company  is  about  to  build  another  power- 
house in  the  vicinity  with  a  head  of  2,000 
feet,  the  highest  in  the  world.  The  terrific 
force  of  this  water  as  it  passes  through 
the  nozzles  and  hits  the  turbine  blades  is 
hard  to  appreciate  without  ocular  demon- 
stration. 

The  transmission  lines  are  strung  on 
high  steel  towers,  eight  hundred  feet 
apart  on  the  level  and  closer  together  in 
the  mountains.  The  total  length  of  the 
Sine  to  San  Francisco  is  about  one  hundred 
miles.  The  United  Railways  Company  of 
San  Francisco  has  recently  obtained  a 
controlling  interest  in  this  company  for 
$5,000,000.  In  this  manner,  they  expect 
to. save  half  a  million  dollars  annually  in 
the  cost  of  power. 


The  building  of  the  vast  power  plant 
of  the  Great  Western  Power  Company  on 
the  Feather  river  is  nearing  completion. 
The  harnessing  of  this  river  has  been  very 
spectacular.  The  West  branch  makes  a 
big  horse-shoe  bend  twenty-five  miles  above 
Oroville  coming  within  3  miles  of  itself 
again.  Two  tunnels  have  been  driven 
through  the  intervening  mountain  and  the 
river  side  tracked  through  these  subways, 
thus  obtaining  the  necessary  drop.  Here 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  and  at 
its  foot  the  power  house  is  located.  The 
tremendous  total  of  430,000  horsepower 
will  be  ultimately  developed  at  this  point. 

The  longest  Highway  of  Power  in  the 
world  is  that  built  to  transport  energy  de- 
rived from  Niagara  Falls  to  the  city 
of  Syracuse.  Between  Niagara  and  Syra- 
cuse there  is  a  distance  of  185  miles  of 
straight  transmission.  The  current  is 
sent  over  two  separate,  three  phase,  60,- 
000  volt  lines  from  the  generating  station 
of  the  Ontario  Power  Company  at  the 
falls.  This  line  was  also  the  pioneer  in 
steel  tower  construction  and  modern 
methods  of  handling  this  tremendous  pres- 
sure rendered  necessary  by  the  great  dis- 
tance of  transmission.  The  problem  of 
designing  adequate  porcelain  insulators 
which  would  not  allow  the  voltage  to  break 
across  to  the  steel  construction  and  thence 
to  the  ground  was  also  another  great 
problem  which  was  overcome  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  great  modern  Highway 
of  Power. 

The  trail  of  the  American  engineer 
may  be  traced  from  the  falls  of  Niagara 
in  the  United  States  to  the  tremendous 
falls  of  Victoria  in  Africa ;  from  the  falls 
of  the  Rio  das  Lagas  in  South  America  to 
the  Grand  Rapids  on  the  Athabasca  river 
in  the  Canadian  Northwest.  He  is  the 
modern  Alladin,  and  wherever  he  touches 
a  mighty  primeval  river  coursing  over  the 
smooth  century  worn  rocks  on  its  way  to 
the  sea,  great  cities  spring  up,  the  activi- 
ties of  which  like  so  many  automatons 
are  operated  by  the  powerful  force  of  a 
resistless  rush  of  water  striving  in  vain 
to  break  loose  from  the  man  made  bonds 
which  bind  it  to  the  work  of  the  world. 


III.— Israel's    "Double"— -A    Fact    and    a    Theory 

BY    C.    T.    RUSSELL, 
Pastor    Brooklyn    Tabernacle 


IT  IS  A  FACT  that  the  hi? lory  of  the 
TJcb:  \v  people  divides  itself  natu- 
rally into  two  equal  parts — 18451/o 
years  of  favor,  followed  by  37i/> 
years  of  trouble  and  disruption,  and 
1845%  years  of  disfavor,  followed  by  37^2 
years  of  returning  favor  and  arising  from 
the  dust.  It  is  a  fact  also  that  this  divis- 
ion of  Israel's  experiences  is  distinctly 
shown  in  the  Bible — in  their  own  Scrip- 
tures. So  remarkable  a  fact  would  be 
worthy  of  deepest  attention  by  both  Jews 
and  Christians,  >.,'ven  if  it  were  not  noted 
in  the  Scriptures.  But  when  it  is  found 
clearly  outlined  in  the  inspired  prophecies 
this  secondary  fact  bids  all  take  notice  who 
have  respect  to  the  Bible  as  the  Divine 
message.  If  our  Hebrew  friends  would 
investigate  and  see.  this,  it  would  add  im- 
petus to  the  Zionist  movement,  and,  in 
i<ral,  to  all  the  reviving  hopes  of  God's 
I  >sen  People.  Surely  such  remarkable 
facts  cannot  be  considered  accidental ! 
-;i"\\  design  on  the  part  of  the 
ir  of  earth's  affairs!  Surely 
they  indicate  thai  he  who  called  Israel  to 
be  his  Chosen  People  is  the  same  who 
sea:  he  prophets  foretold; 

:m<!  ie   wIki   promised  that  in  his 

■    due  time  He  will  not  only  regather  a 
nant  of  that  people  to  the  promised 
land,   but    return    to   them  Divine   favor. 


Under  that  influence  they  will  become  the 
great  nation  of  earth  to  which  all  other 
nations  will  flow,  and  from  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  original  promise  God's  blessing 
will  flow  to  every  nation  people,  kindred 
and  tongue,  during  the  thousand  years 
of  Christ's  reign — the  Millennium.  But 
we  must  not  be  content  with  assertion.  We 
must  prove  these  facts. 

Israel's  lSJfS1/?  Years  of  Favor. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  when  the 
nation  of  Israel  had  its  beginning.  It  was 
at  the  death  of  Jacob,  when  he  called  his 
twelve  sons  to  his  bedside  and  gave  to  them 
collectively  his  blessing — their  participa- 
tion in  the  great  promise  which  God  made 
to  Abraham  and  confirmed  to  Isaac  and 
to  Jacob  with  an  oath.  (Psa.  105 19,  10.) 
We  are  not  to  expect  the  Word  of  the  Lord 
to  state  the  period  of  time  from  the  death 
of  Jacob  to  the  spring  of  A.  D.  33,  when 
unwittingly  the  Jews  crucified  the  Lord 
of  Glory.  (Acts  3:17.)  Rather  we  are  to 
understand  that  the  Divine  method  has 
been  to  secrete  the  various  features  of  the 
Divine  Plan  and  to  permit  them  to  be 
understood  only  as  they  become  due  of 
fulfillment,  as  a  proof  to  us  of  Divine  fore- 
knowledge. Accordingly  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  exact  date  of  Jacob's 
death — the  exact  beginning  of  the  Jewish 
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nation,  is  left  in  a  degree  of  obscurity; 
yet  fully  revealed  by  a  circuitous  route. 
St.  Paul,  once  a  member  of  the  Jewish 
Sanhedrin,  and  therefore  well-versed  in 
the  traditions  of  his  day,  and  further,  we 
believe,  Divinely  inspired  in  his  utter- 
ances, furnishes  the  statement  that  the 
giving  of  the  Law  was  430  years  from  the 
making  of  the  Covenant  with  Abraham. 
The  first  feature  of  the  Law  was  the  Pass- 
over on  the  night  preceding  the  exodus 
from  Egypt.  This  being  fixed,  we  have 
merely  to  ascertain  the  time  between  the 
coming  of  Abraham  into  the  land  of  prom- 
ise, when  he  became  heir  of  the  Covenant, 
and  the  death  of  Jacob,  which,  we  will 
demonstrate,  was  232  years. 

Abraham  was  seventy-five  years  old 
when  the  Covenant  was  made  with  him 
at  the  death  of  Terah  (Gen.  12:4),  and 
Isaac  was  born  twenty-five  thereafter. — 
Gen.  21 :5. 

Thus,  from  the  Covenant  to 
the  birth  of  Isaac 25  years 

From  the  birth  of  Isaac  to 
the  birth  of  Jacob  (Gen. 
25:26)    60      " 

From  the  birth  of  Jacob  to 
his  death  (Gen.  47 :28) 147      " 


Total  years  from  the  making 
of  the  Covenant  with  Abra- 
ham to  rhe  death  of  Jacob,  the 
beginning  of  Israel's  national 
history   was    232 


From  the  Abrahamic  Cove- 
nant, the  day  Abraham  entered 
Canaan,  to  the  day  Israel  left 
Egypt  (Ex.  12:41),  at  the  Pass- 
over       430 

Deduct  the  period  from  the 
Covenant  to  Jacob's  death,  as 
aoove    232 


Thus  we  have  what  we  seek, 
the  length  of  time  between 
Jacob's  death  and  the  exodus 
of  his  posterity,  which  was. .   198 

To  this  add  the  period  of  the 
wilderness    40 

The  period  in  Canaan  until 
the  division  of  the  land  between 
the  tribes    *6 

The  period  of  the  judges .  .  *450 


The  period  of  the  Kings  of 
Judah    *513      " 

The  period  of  the  Desolation  *70      " 

The  period  from  the  Desola- 
tion bv  Cyrus  the  Median  King 
to  A/D.  1   *536      " 

Total  years  from  Jacob's 
death  to  the  beginning  of  the 
period  known  as  Anno  Dom- 
ini    1813      " 

From  A.  D.  1  to  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Jesus  at  the  Passover 
in  the  Spring  of  A.  D.  33— 
Jewish   reckoning    32% " 


Total  period  of  Israel's  wait- 
ing for  the  Kingdom  under 
Divine  favor  and  recogni- 
tion     1845i/2  " 

(*  Space  does  not  permit  our  giving  the 
details  respecting  the  various  periods 
above  mentioned,  but  we  have  it  clearly 
demonstrated  in  print  and  will  be  pleased 
to  loan  the  book  of  evidences  to  all  who 
will  send  post  card  request  (with  a  prom- 
ise to  return  the  book  by  mail.  Address  the 
writer  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.) 

Our  Hebrew  friends  may  be  disposed 
to  question  our  fixing  the  date  of  the  end 
of  their  favor  in  the  Spring  of  A.  D.  33, 
because  that  date  is  identified  with  Jesus 
and  his  death.  But  in  his  prediction  five 
days  before  death  he  said  as  he  wept  over 
the  Holy  City,  "0  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem, 
that  killeth  the  prophets  and  stoneth  them 
that  are  sent  unto  you.  How  often  would 
I  have  gathered  thy  children  as  a  hen 
gathereth  her  brood  under  her  wings,  and 
ye  would  not !  Now  I  say  unto  you,  Your 
house  is  left  unto  you  desolate.  Ye  shall 
see  me  no  more  until  that  day  when  ye 
shall  say,  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord.'  '  (Matt.  23:37-39.) 
However,  all  reasonable  people  should  be 
amenable  to  facts.  The  death  of  Jesus  is 
a  fact  witnessed  to  by  the  millions  whose 
faith  has  been  built  contrary  to  ordinary 
logic  upon  the  vicarious  death  of  one  who 
was  executed  by  his  countrymen,  not  for 
claiming  he  was  Jehovah,  but  because  he 
declared  himself — "the  sent  of  God" — 
"the  Son  of  God"— "the  Messiah."  In- 
terpret the  fact  how  we  may,  it  is  there, 
and  deserves  consideration. 

History  tells  us  that  Israel's  national 
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troubles  began  shortly  after  the  death  of 
J  Bus.  The  history  of  the  37%  years  be- 
tween the  death  of  Jesus  and  the  utter  de- 
st  ruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  and  his 
army  (A.  D.  70)  is  so  elaborated  by  the 
Jewish  historian  Josephus  as  to  need  no 
comment  from  us.  Josephus  shows  that 
during  thai  p  iriod  insurrection  broke  out 
and  increasing  turbulence,  until,  at  the 
end.  praci  ically  nothing  remained  to  be 
done  but  for  the  Roman  authority  to  as- 
sert itself,  and  then  it  was  futile.  Israel 
as  a  nation,  as  a  Kingdom,  perished  in 
A.  D.  70,  as  many  of  the  prophets  had 
foretold. 

Now  the  remarkable  fact  is  to  be  noted 
that  a  corresponding  period  of  1845% 
years  from  the  death  of  Christ  A.  D.  32% 
brings  us  to  A.  D.  1878,  a  year  memorable 
for  the  meeting  of  the  Berlin  Conference 
of  Nations,  at  which  a  Hebrew,  Disraeli, 
as  the  representative  of  Great  Britain,  was 
accorded  the  place  of  chief  honor  as  the 
leading  spirit.  Moreover,  the  decisions  of 
that  Conference  had  a  weighty  influence 
in  the  affairs  of  God's  Chosen  People.  Un- 
der the  ruling  of  that  Conference  of  the 
Great  Powers  of  Europe  the  various  Bal- 
kan States,  divisions  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire, were  placed  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Governments  whose  interests  were 
contiguous.  By  that  division  of  responsi- 
bility for  peace  in  the  Turkish  provinces, 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  as  portions  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  come  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Great  Britain  and  France.  The 
French  made  only  a  partial  success  of 
their  venture  in  digging  the  Suez  Canal 
and  in  the  turning  over  of  that 
canal  to  the  British,  the  French  abandoned 
their  responsibilities  in  Egypt  and  Pales- 
tine, to  the  British,  although  the  Egyptian 
Government  and  the  Turkish  authority 
are  both  recognized. 

The  effect  has  been  the  considerable 
ning  up  of  Egypt,  which  the  British 
found  to  be  to  their  financial  interest  to 
exploit.  Palestine  nearby  was  too  poor 
irthy  of  exploitation,  but  neverthe- 
less profited  greatly  by  the  British  influ- 
e  in  Egypt.  The  greater  peace  and  se- 
curity prevailing  under  the  lea  of  the 
Bri  has  been  beneficial  to  the  land 

during  the  intervening  thirty-two  years. 
Meantime,  God's  blessing  has  been  re- 
ling  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  the  He- 


brew people  in  the  various  lands  to  which 
they  were  scattered.  In  this  time  they 
have  risen  to  prominence  not  only  finan- 
cially, but  also  in  literary  and  scientific 
circles.  In  a  word,  ever  since  the  Berlin 
Conference  in  1878  Israel's  star  has  been 
in  the  ascendant. 

Even  the  persecutions  permitted  by 
providence  in  Russia  (and  other  persecu- 
tions the  Scriptures  indicate  may  yet  be 
expected)  have  had  a  beneficial  influence 
in  arousing  that  nation  and  making  many 
of  them  long  for  the  home  land,  one  result 
of  which  is  T;he  Zionist  Movement,  which 
more  and  more  is  captivating  the  hearts 
of  patriotic  Israelites :  especially  such  of 
them  as  still  have  reverence  for  the  Prom- 
ise and  Oath  of  God  to  father  Abraham, 
"In  thee  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  earth  be  blessed." 

From  an  entirely  different  line  of 
prophecy  we  will  later  show  that  according 
to  the  Scriptures  Israel  is  to  be  rehabili- 
tated as  a  nation  in  the  near  future — 
about  the  year  1915.  The  Scriptures, 
however,  indicate  that  at  that  same  time 
they  will  have  great  distress  as  a  people. 
"It  is  the  time  of  Jacob's  trouble,  but  he 
shall  be  delivered  out  of  it."  ( Jer.  30 :7.) 
The  deliverance  will  be  so  marked,  so 
notable,  that  the  whole  world  will  begin 
to  realize  that  Israel's  outcast  period,  cut 
off  from  Divine  favor,  was  not  designed 
to  be  forever,  but  merely  for  an  equal  per- 
iod of  time  to  that  in  which  they  enjoyed 
God's  favor. 

Some  may  be  inclined  to  remind  us  that 
Israel  experienced  various  captivities  and 
despoliation  prior  to  A.  D.  32%.  We  as- 
sent to  this,  but  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  all  those  trying  experiences  they 
still  had  special  evidences  of  the  Divine 
supervision  and  that  their  tribulations 
were  designed  for  their  purification  and 
blessing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  period 
since  A.  I).  32%  is  particularly  marked 
by  the  prophet  as  being  without  Divine 
favor.  "I  will  scatter  you  into  all  lands, 
where  I  will  show  you  no  favor."  The  pro- 
phet Isaiah,  referring  to  this  period  of  cut- 
ting off  from  Divine  favor,  declares :  "Un- 
less the  Lord  of  hosts  had  left  us  a  rem- 
nant ever  so  small,  like  Sodom  should  we 
have  been,  unto  Gomorrah  should  we  have 
been  compared."  (Tsa.  1:9.)  Isaiah  (53:1) 
again  prophesied  respecting  the  failure  of 
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brae]  to  hear  the  Divine  message,  saying: 
"Lord,  who  hath  believed  our  report."  And 
again  he  writes  prophetically  of  their  re- 
jection of  Messiah :  "I  will  destine  you  to 
the  Bword,  and  all  of  you  shall  kneel  down 
to  the  slaughter:  because  when  I  called,  ye 
did  not  answer;  when  I  spoke,  ye  did  not 
hear;  but  ye  did  what  is  evil  in  my  eyes, 
and  thai  wherein  I  had  no  delight  did  ye 
choose.  Therefore,  thus  hath  said  the 
Lord  Eternal,  Behold,  those  who  serve  me 
shall  eat,  but  ye  shall  be  hungry;  behold, 
those  who  serve  me  shall  drink,  but  ye 
shall  be  thirsty:  behold,  those  who  serve 
me  shall  rejoice,  but  ye  shall  be  ashamed; 
behold,  those  who  serve  me  shall  sing  for 
joy  of  heart,  but  ye  shall  cry  out  from 
pain  of  heart,  and  from  a  broken  spirit 
shall  ye  howl;  and  ye  shall  leave  behind 
your  name  for  an  oath  unto  my  elect  ones, 
when  the  Lord  Eternal  will  slay  thee ;  but 
his  servants  will  he  call  by  another  name." 
— Isa.  65  :12-15. 

Many  Jews  realize  the  fitness  to  them, 
during  this  long  period  in  which  they  have 
been  outcast  from  God's  favor,  of  not  only 
the  above  prophecies,  but  others  which  de- 
clared that  the  Lord  would  make  them  "a 
by-word  and  hissing  amongst  the  nations" 
where  he  would  scatter  them.  And  again, 
that  they  should  be  without  prophet  and 
without  priest  many  days — without  any 
communication  with  God  whatever.  When 
noting  the  fulfillment  of  these  prophecies 
against  Israel  we  must  not  forget  the 
equally  strong  testimonies  of  God  through 
the  pro]»het8,  that  "he  who  scattered  Is- 
rael will  gather  them  again."  "Behold, 
the  days  are  coming,  saith  the  Lord,  when 
it  phall  not  be  said  any  more,  The  Lord 
liveth,  who  hath  brought  up  the  children 
of  Israel  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt;  but, 
as  the  Lord  liveth,  who  hath  brought  up 
the  children  of  Israel  from  the  land  of  the 
north  (Russia,  where  nearly  one-half  of 
the  Jews  reside),  and  from  all  the  coun- 
tries whither  he  had  driven  them;  and  I 
will  cause  them  to  return  unto  their  land 
which  I  have  u'iven  unto  their  fathers" — 
16:14-15.  I 

p,  it  is  explicitly  declared  that 
the  Lord  will  no  more  forever  after  that 
scat  people,  but,  on  the  contrary, 

that  at  that  time  he  will  enter  into  a  New 
Covenant  with  them,  providing  for  them 
a  better  Mediator  than  Moses — Messiah — 


of  whom  Moses  wrote:  "A  prophet  shall 
the  Lord  your  God  raise  up  unto  you  of 
your  brethren,  like  unto  me;  him  shall  ye 
hear  in  all  things,  whatsoever  he  shall  say 
unto  you.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that 
every  soul,  which  will  not  hear  that  (obey) 
prophet,  shall  be  destroyed  from  amongst 
the  people."— Deut.  18:15,  18.  (Acts 
3:22-23.) 

The  completeness  of  their  scattering 
and  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  their  case 
must  be  apparent  to  every  thinking  He- 
brew. They  not  only  have  no  king,  but 
they  have  no  priest.  The  demoralization 
incident  to  their  scattering  was  so  great 
that  not  a  Jew  in  the  world  can  positively 
affirm  to  what  tribe  he  belongs,  and  conse- 
quently none  is  able  to  trace  his  lineage 
to  the  tribe  of  Levi  and  Aaronic  ancestry. 
Having  no  priest,  they  can  have  nothing 
even  simulating  the  Day  of  atonement  and 
its  typical  sacrifices  for  sins.  According 
to  the  rationale  of  their  own  teachings 
they  are  entirely  cut  off  from  fellowship 
and  relationship  with  God,  except  as  that 
relationship  subsists  in  the  original  Cove- 
nant which  God  made  with  Abraham  and 
confirmed  with  the  Divine  oath. 

This  Double,  or  Parallel,  Foretold. 

If  we  now  have  the  facts  of  history  be- 
fore us  clearly ;  if  we  see  that  Israel  was  in 
Divine  favor  from  the  death  of  Jacob  to 
the  death  of  Christ,  and  that  there  their 
decline  began,  and  that  a  similar  period 
of  time  from  the  death  of  Jesus  brought 
them  to  a  revival  of  Jewish  hopes  in  A.  D. 
1878;  And  if  we  see  that  the  37y2  years 
of  failing  then  are  paralleled  now  by  37*4 
years  of  rising  to  favor  and  influence,  let 
us  rejoice  in  what  we  see  and  look  further. 
We  shall  nest  look  to  the  prophecies  which 
distinctly  foretold  this  "double"  or  paral- 
lel of  Israel's  favor  with  a  like  period  of 
disfavor. 

After  the  declaration,  "Therefore  will  I 
cast  you  out  of  this  land  into  a  land  that 
ye  know  not,  neither  ye  nor  your  fathers; 
and  there  shall  ye  serve  other  gods 
(rulers)  day  and  night,  where  I  will  not 
show  you  favor."  (Jer.  16:9-13.)  then 
we  read  verse  18,  "And  first  (before  the 
return  of  favor)  I  will  recompense  their 
iniquity  and  their  sin  double/'  literally 
"two-fold."  from  the  Hebrew  word  mish- 
neh.     What  could  be  plainer  than  this? 
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The  prophet  declares  that  from  the  time 
of  Israel's  casting  off  from  all  favor  until 
the  time  of  their  return  to  favor  would  be 
a  repetition  or  duplication  in  time  of  their 
previous  history,  during  which  they  en- 
joyed Divine  favor.  We  have  already  indi- 
cated this  double  or  "two-fold"  feature  of 
Israel's  history  and  that  the  turning  point 
was  at  the  time  of  their  rejection  of 
Jesus  as  their  Messiah  when  they  cried  to 
Pilate  against  him,  saying,  "His  blood  be 
upon  us  and  upon  our  children."  The 
Lord  took  them  at  their  word,  and  they 
have  endured  a  severe  retribution.  Mean- 
while their  hearts  and  minds  have  been 
blinded  by  prejudice  for  four  substantial 
reasons : 

1.  The  teaching  of  some  that  Jesus  in 
his  one  person  was  both  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  both  the  Almighty  and  the  Mes- 
siah. This  erroneous  teaching  the  Jewish 
mind  properly  rejects  as  both  unscriptural 
and  irrational. 

2.  They  did  not  realize  how  great  their 
Messiah  must  be — that  in  order  to  give 
them  eternal  life  as  human  beings,  and 
through  them  to  extend  the  same  oppor- 
tunity or  blessing  to  others,  the  Messiah 
must  first  die,  must  first  sacrifice  his 
earthly  life,  that  he  might  give  it  to  Israel 
and  to  the  world,  while  the  Father,  Jeho- 
vah, exalted  him  to  the  heavenly  plane  as 
a  reward  for  his  obedience  and  self-sac- 
rifice. 

3.  Another  matter  which  they  did  not 
perceive,  and  which  they  are  not  to  be 
specially  blamed  for  not  discerning,  was 
the  fact  that  God  proposed  the  selection 
of  a  small  handful  of  humanity,  to  be  as- 
sociates with  Messiah  in  his  glorious  King- 
dom work  of  blessing  Israel  and  the  world 
in  connection  with  the  New  Covenant 
promised  to  Israel  in  Jeremiah  31 :31  and 
elsewhere.  This  fact,  that  the  Messiah 
would  have  a  Church  or  "Body"  associated 
with  himself  and  on  the  spirit-plane  is  no- 
where specified  in  the  original  Abrahamic 
promise,  although  it  is  implied.  When 
the  Lord  said  to  Abraham,  "Thy  seed  shall 
be  as  the  stars  of  heaven  and  as  the  sand 
of  the  seashore,"  the  star  feature  of  tin 
illustration  represents  the  higher  or  spir- 
itual or  heavenly  seed  of  Abraham,  the 
Church.  The  nucleus  of  this  spiritual 
"seed  of  Abraham"  was  selected  from 
amongst  the  Jews,  and  the  remainder  is 


being  gathered  since  from  amongst  the 
Gentiles.  This  spiritual  seed  is  being 
gathered  out  during  the  second  half  of 
Israel's  mishneh,  "double"  or  "two-fold" 
experiences. 

4.  Another  matter  which  has  confused 
our  Hebrew  friends  on  this  subject  is  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  discern  as  between 
the  nominal  Christian  Church  numbering 
hundreds  of  millions,  and  the  saintly  few 
lost  to  human  sight  in  this  great  mass — 
the  saintly  few  who  constitute  the  "Church 
of  the  Firstborn,"  the  antitypical  Levites 
and  priests.  E\en  to  Christian  people,  as 
the  Apostle  declares,  this  election  or  se- 
lection of  the  saints  of  this  Gospel  Age  as 
the  spiritual  seed  of  Abraham  is  a  "mys- 
tery."—Col.  1:26,  27. 

The   Very  Turning  Day  Indicated. 

Next  we  notice  God's  testimony  through 
another  prophet  which  indicates  the  very 
day  on  which  Israel's  "double"  turned — 
the  very  day  on  which  the  first-fold  or 
division  of  Israel's  experiences  of  favor 
ended,  and  on  which  the  second-fold  or 
division  of  Israel's  disfavor  began.  Before 
we  quote  the  prophecy  we  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  different  prophecies  take 
different  standpoints,  and  then  speak  as 
though  the  prophet  stood  at  that  particu- 
lar time  and  place.  For  instance,  Jere- 
miah stood  in  his  own  day  and  said,  "Be- 
hold the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  when 
I  will  do,"  thus  and  so,  and  render  unto 
you  "double."  The  prophecy  we  are  now 
quoting  is  different.  Zachariah  (9:9-12) 
in  prophetic  vision  took  his  stand  at  the 
end  of  Jewish  favor  on  the  very  day  when 
their  "double"  or  mishneh  turned,  on  the 
very  day  when  Jesus  fulfilling  his  pro- 
phecy, rode  on  the  ass  to  the  brow  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives  and  there,  overlooking 
Jerusalem,  wept  over  it  and  declared 
"Your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate." 

Note  the  proof  of  this.  The  prophecy 
says :  "Eejoice  greatly,  0  daughter  of 
Zion !  Shout,  0  daughter  of  Jerusalem ! 
Behold,  thy  King  cometh  unto  thee. 
Righteous  and  victorious  is  he;  lowly  and 
riding  upon  an  ass,  upon  a  colt  the  foal  of 
a  she-ass."  (This  is  the  same  one  who 
ultimately  shall  cut  off  the  battle-bow  and 
speak  peace  unto  the  nations,  and  whose 
don  tin  ion  shall  be  from  sea  to  sea  and 
from  the  rivers  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.) 
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Bui  first  national  power  was  to  pass  from 
the  Jews  for  a  time,  and  thus  we  read 
(V.  I'-).  "Tuni  you  to  the  stronghold,  ye 
prisoners  of  hope!"  This  is  the  invitation 
of  Messiah  "to  the  Jew  fast."  But  forc- 
ing the  rejection  of  the  invitation  by 
ilif  nation  as  a  whole,  the  Lord  through 
the  prophet  adds,  "Even  to-day  do  I  de- 
clare  that  I  will  recompense  two-fold  unto 
you."  Or.  as  in  our  Common  Version, 
"Even  to-day  do  I  declare  that  I  will  ren- 
der double  unto  thee." 

Reputable  Jewish  witnesses  in  the  New 
Testament  shows  that  Jesus  thus  offered 
himself  to  Israel  as  their  King,  and  at  the 
same  time  as  their  Passover  Lamb,  on  the 
9th  day  of  the  first  month  A.  D.  33— five 
days  before  his  crucifhrion  as  the  Passover 
Lamb — on  the  very  day  when  the  Passover 
Lamb  should  have  been  taken  into  the 
houses  of  those  who  would  be  protected  by 
its  blood  of  sprinkling  and  nourished  by 
its  flesh.  "We  are  not  faulting  Israel  in 
general  for  not  being  sufficiently  spiritual 
to  discern  the  blessed  opportunities  that 
were  theirs,  for  we  find  that  similar  con- 
ditions have  prevailed  in  the  meantime 
and  prevail  to-day  all  over  Christendom. 
Only  a  small  number,  either  of  Jews  or 
Gentiles,  have  been  sufficiently  saintly  to 
be  accounted  members  of  this  elect,  select, 
spiritual  seed  of  Abraham,  or  even  to  un- 
derstand this  "mystery."  Yet,  shortly,  as 
members  of  the  Great  Messiah  and  under 
the  headship  of  the  glorified  Jesus,  the 
saintly,  spirit-begotten  church  will  begin 
to  perform  to  Israel,  and  through  Israel 
to  all  nations,  the  glorious  promise  to 
Abraham,  "In  thy  seed  shall  all  the  famil- 
ies of  the  earth  be  blessed." 


"She  Hath  Received  Double" 

Let  us  now  notice  a  third  Scripture 
which  speaks  of  Israel's  "double."  (Isa. 
40:1-2.)  As  Jeremiah  looked  at  the  mat- 
ter from  the  far  past,  and  told  what  would 
come;  and  as  Zechariah  stood  at  the  turn- 
ing point  ar>d  told  of  the  very  day  when 
the  second  half  of  Israel's  experiences  be- 
gan, Isaiah  took  a  still  different  stand- 
point. Coming  down  prophetically  to  the 
end  of  the  "double"  in  1878,  he  cries: 
"Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye,  my  people,  saith 
your  God.  Speak  ye  comfortably  to  the 
heart  of  Jerusalem  and  call  out  unto  her 
that  her  time  of  sorrow  is  accomplished, 
that  her  iniquity  is  atoned  for:  for  she 
hath  received  from  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
double  (the  second  half  of  her  experiences, 
outcast)  for  all  her  sins." 

Slow,  indeed,  to .  comprehend  all  the 
things  that  are  written  would  be  the  heart 
that  could  see  nothing  in  these  wonderful 
coincidences,  and,  to  such,  it  would  be 
useless  to  multiply  evidences  or  to  exhort 
to  faith.  An  appreciation  of  the  Divine 
Word  necessitates  first  of  all  a  right  and 
teachable  attitude  of  mind.  Those  who 
have  not  yet  attained  that  condition  of 
heart  must  needs  wait.  If  they  cannot 
receive  instruction  by  the  eye  or  ear  or 
heart  of  Faith  they  must  needs  wait  until 
the  actual  demonstrations  of  the  "time  of 
trouble"  coming,  and  the  subsequent  up- 
lifting of  Israel,  in  harmony  with  these 
prophecies,  shall  be  fulfilled. 

The   proof   that   Israel's    disfavor   will 
completely  terminate  in  A.  D.  1915  and 
I  thenceforth   their  national   polity  be   re- 
'  established,  we  leave  for  a  future  article. 


A    UNIQUE  VILLAGE  OF  THE   SOUTHWEST 


BY    BERTHA    C.     CROWELL 


UP  AMONG  the  hills  which  base 
the  New  Mexico  Rockies  grows 
a  village  uniquely  fascinating. 
It  ripples  over  numbers  of  little 
hills  and  passes  tentatively  into  a  broad 
meadow,  but  ever  urges  up  canyon  to  the 
north,  where  the  draw  widens.  The  town 
hangs  on  to  the  hillsides  for  dear  life,  defy- 
ing flood  and  struggling  for  a  foothold  in 
the  meagre  soil  and  shifting  pebbles.  It 
is  lusty  and  determined  and  gay.  It 
laughs  at  the  encroaching  waterway  which 
threatens  one  day  to  bite  it  out  of  existence 
and  builds  to  the  ragged  edge.  Its  story 
is  an  open  tale  of  contrasts,  inconsisten- 
cies, and  romance. 

The  foe  of  the  town  is  the  flood  of  the 
summer  rainy  season.  At  this  time  the 
water  comes  down  from  the  mountains 
above,  rushes  into  the  narrow  pass  which 
closes  the  city's  gates  at  the  south,  and 
flows  down  through  the  gently  widening 
canyon,  with  a  drop  of  a  thousand  feet  in 
a  distance  of  forty  miles,  to  the  mesa  be- 
low. 

The  streets  of  Silver  City  are  boarded 
in,  to  prevent  washing  away,  yet  streets 
and  arroyos  alike  may  be  dry  as  powder 
one  day,  and  roaring  torrents  the  next. 
Where  the  main  street  once  occurred,  now 
lies  an  arroyo  or  waterway,  thirty  feet 
deep  and  one  hundred  feet  wide,  washed 
out  by  the  flood  of  two  rainy  seasons. 
Where  stepping  stones  once  marked  the 
street  crossings,,  suspension  bridges  now 
sway  the  apprehensive  traveler  across  a 
chasm. 

Bullard  street,  welcomer  of  and  profiter 
by  the  exodus  from  the  erstwhile  Main 
street,  maintains  with  imperturbable  dig- 
nity, a  wooden  bridge  crossing,  twenty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  street.  Trav- 
elers smile  incredulously  at  this  bridge 
during  the  dry  season,  but  welcome  it  as  a 
life  preserver  when  Bullard  street  is  a  rag- 


ing torrent,  and  business  calls  urgently 
from  the  other  side  of  the  street. 

Silver  City — a  village  of  thatched  roofs 
and  windowless  huts  on  the  one  side,  and 
ten  thousand  dollar  modern  mission 
dwellings  on  the  other.  Pink  teas  and 
cowboy  shootings  are  not  incompatible  to 
Silver  City,  yet  democracy  prevails.  The 
cook  lady  dances  with  the  master,  and  the 
missus  leads  off  with  the  butcher  boy  at 
the  big  yearly  ball.  Champagne  parties 
are  pulled  off  in  the  same  room  as  are  the 
plain  bad  whisky  drunks.  The  merchant 
caters  to  the  artichoke  class,  as  well  as  to 
the  enchilada  population.  Cut  glass  de- 
canters and  ballet  skirted  candles  orna- 
ment a  celebration  cheek  by  jowl,  so  to 
speak,  with  candles  in  the  nude  and  lard 
can  growlers. 

Fine  ladies  with  jeweled,  manicured 
fingers  toy  with  laces  over  the  same  coun- 
ter that  knows  the  rough  brown  paw  of 
the  Mexican  woman,  and  the  army  officer 
brushes  shoulder  with  the  Mexican  goat- 
herd. The  gambler  stood  to  lose  three 
thousand  a  night,  or  thirty  cents,  accord- 
ing to  his  means,  until  the  recent  law 
put  an  end  to  this  picturesque  diversion. 

Out  of  the  town  in  one  direction  runs  an 
up-to-date  automobile  line  to  distant  min- 
ing camp,  and  from  the  opposite  side 
crawls  forth  each  day  an  old-time  stage 
coach,  shoe  and  all,  to  a  camp  no  less  dis- 
tinguished. 

New  Mexico  is  a  country  where  the  men 
are  all  cooks,  and  the  women  goddesses. 
Yet  for  the  greater  part,  these  goddesses 
can  saddle  a  broncho,  herd  cattle  or  brand 
steers  with  the  same  skill  and  dexterity 
which  is  the  cowboy's  when  he  builds  his 
never-to-be-forgotten  biscuit.  And  not  by 
a  man's  clothes  may  he  be  judged  in  Sil- 
ver City.  A  seemingly  rough  cowboy 
may  belong  to  one  of  the  first  Philadelphia 
families,  and  the  camp  cook  may  be  a  mil- 


Bullard  street  in  flood  times. 


lionaire  for  all  one  knows — or  cares. 

Silver  city  is  a  health  resort,  a  mining 
town,  aDfl  a  point  from  which  much  cattle 
is  shipped.  One  may  go  there  to  regain 
health,  fortune  or  reputation — the  cure 
is  to  be  found  for  each  ailment.  Every- 
body is  in  Silver  City  for  cause,  usually,  it 
iid,  for  the  head  or  the  lungs.  But  the 
lusty-looking  men  who  are  sick,  and  the 
emaciated  miners  who  are  mad,  confuse  the 
newcomer's  mind  as  to  who's  who,  and 
which  is  which,  and  after  all,  it  doesn't 
matter.  The  keynote  of  the  country  is, 
"Who  cares!"  For  your  family  connec- 
tion, the  southwesterncr  hasn't  a  thought. 
II  •  will  not  blink  an  eyelash  over  a  Rocke- 
feller or  a  Van  Renssalaer — a  man's  what 
he  18.  In  l!ii-  country  he  must  "make 
good:''  and  neither  his  grandfather  nor 
aey  will  save  him  should  he  lack 
manhood. 
Twenty   years   ago  no   man   in   Silver 

Qother  whence  he  came.  "My 
name  is  Smith,"  the  stranger  might  say, 
and  that  was  enough  ;  the  real  name  or  an- 

re  unquestioned.  So  long  as 
a  man  could  make  good,  he  was  regarded 


without  suspicion ;  those  were  Indian  days 
and  no  man  was  a  common  foe  save  the 
Apache. 

The  old-timers  packed  their  household 
goods  into  Silver  City  from  Santa  Fe. 
The  town  was  a  cluster  of  cabins  at  the 
head  of  a  canyon,  and  the  population  hid 
out  impartially  from  the  Apaches  and  the 
weekly  cowboy  shooting  fray.  It  has  been 
several  years  since  the  last  cowboy  shoot 
of  any  importance.  It  occurred  in  August, 
1905,  when  Walter  Chenoweth  shot  a  peace 
officer  and  a  city  marshal,  and  toyed  with 
Pat  Nunn,  the  foreman  of  a  large  cattle 
ranch,  all  on  the  street  corner  one  dark 
night  and  wild.  The  first  shot  at  Pat 
Nunn  bereft  him  of  eyebrows,  the  second 
delayed  time  in  his  watch  pocket,  and  no- 
body knew  whether  to  laugh  op  to  cry. 
The  days  were  strenuous  for  a  while.  Men 
went  armed.  When,  after  his  conviction, 
Chenoweth  was  delivered  from  prison  in 
Silver  City  on  Christmas  Eve,  1905,  there 
was  still  a  question  of  tears  or  smiles  from 
the  slightly  stunned  populace.  Friends 
of  the  two  men  killed  vowed  vengeance  on 
Chenoweth,  whereabouts     unknown,     but 
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that  happened  in  1905 — a  long  time  ago 
in  the  West. 

Indifference  is  the  bulwark  of  the  West- 
erner. Indifference  to  a  name,  so  long  as 
you  have  a  handle — if  it  be  only  a  nick- 
name, it  is  enough :  to  reputation — your 
gun  record  is  the  only  page  of  your  past 
which  interests  him ;  your  life — he  values 
his  own  lightly,  wherefore  be  serious  in  re- 
gard to  yours.  He  will  bury  you;  an'  it 
spring  a  leak  in  his  one  good  lung :  he  will 
even  pile  rocks  on  the  grave  to  make  good 
your  resting  place  against  coyotes,  but  he 
will  ride  like  the  devil  the  balance  of  the 
night  to  get  to  a  baile  before  sun-up.  But 
it  is  not  the  indifference  of  the  East.  iSTo, 
it  is  of  a  totally  different  sort,  as  different 
as  the  horses.  The  Eastern  horse,  nobby 
and  trim,  might  not  blink  an  eyelash  at 
an  aeroplane  descending  in  British  Com- 
mon, but  when  he  runs  away,  he  kills  his 
driver  and  all  the  by-standers,  smashes  a 
plate  glass  window,  and  prances  through 
the  diamonds  in  a  jeweler's  tray,  thereby 
accomplishing  by  splendid  spurts  his  own 
undoing.  The  unkempt  Western  horse 
will  shy  at  a  piece  of  paper,  but  when  he 
stampedes,  the  rider  is  mercifully  unseated 
by  a  few  dexterous  pitches,  and  the  bronc 
high-tails  for  home,  arriving  intact  but 
hungry;  his  cruelty  is  skin  deep. 


But  the  day  of  the  cowboy  and  the  In- 
dian is  passed  in  Silver  City.  Geronimo 
made  a  last  raid  through  the  country  and 
was  captured.  The  cowboy  who  feels  like 
shooting  up  the  town,  rather  than  to  get 
himself  disliked,  goes  off  on  a  quiet  bat  in 
a  saloon,  and  the  town  sleeps.  The  tender- 
foot has  come  to  Silver  City,  and  in  his 
coming,  brought  the  olive  branch  of  peace. 

From  the  reputation  of  a  bad  town,  Sil- 
ver City  has  emerged  with  a  clean  bill  as 
a  health  resort,  and  true  to  the  spirit  of 
the  country,  nobody  cares  about  its  past. 
There  are  four  large  sanitoriums  for  the 
cure  of  tuberculosis  in  and  about  Silver 
City.  Silver  City  does  not  fear  tubercu- 
losis, because  it  understands  the  disease, 
and  knows  the  remedy.  The  lunger  is  wel- 
comed in  Silver,  and  cured.  He  is  sent  on 
his  way  rejoicing,  or  retained  as  a  useful 
member  of  the  community.  The  East- 
erners who  have  come  to  Silver  City  for 
health,  and  have  remained  through  love  of 
the  country  and  the  unconventional  life, 
have  created  a  gay  social  center,  which  has 
modernized  and  broadened  the  outlook  of 
the  townsfolk;  the  old  timer  is  there  to 
put  the  brake  on  when  the  newcomer  in 
his  first  feeling  of  freedom  kicks  over  the 
traces,  and  goes  a  dash  too  far.  But  the 
Easterner  has  come  to  stay,  and  change  is 
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Wliere  the  main  street  ivas  once. 


the  watchword  of  progress. 

Yet  Silver  City  is  ever  Western,  and  has 
certain  standards  all  its  own.  For  exam- 
ple, the  recently  suppressed  gambling 
which  taught  a  few  toddling  Easterners 
how  to  stand  alone ;  there  was  a  limit  to 
the  wildness  even  in  that.  A  few  years 
ago  a  private  car  party  ran  in  to  Silver 
City  to  see  some  of  the  sights  of  the  wild 
and  woolly  West.  In  the  evening,  a  party 
made  up  of  the  wives  of  two  high  railroad 
officials,  the  officials  themselves,  and  their 
friends,  wandered  into  a  gambling  place  to 
see  the  sights.  The  women  ventured  even 
to  try  their  luck  on  the  wheel.  They  were 
promptly  arrested;  women  are  not  allowed 
to  gamble  in  Silver  City. 

The  first  white  settlement  made  in  the 

draw  which  Silver  City  has  finally  come  to 

occupy,  was  in  1867,  "by  W.  M.  Milby,  of 

San   Antonio,   Texas.     The     hills     were 

grassy  and  pine  clad  then,  not  bare  and 

barren  as  they  are  to-day.    Mr.  Milby  built 

a  cibin  in  the  east  side  of  the  valley,  and 

finally  it  grew  to  the  dignity  of  the  name 

ranch.    Where  Broadway  meets  the  arroyo 

•  were  meadows  then,  leased  to 

m    llurlburt;   and   a   field  of   corn 

where  Silver  City's    two    principal 

business  streets  conjoin.     Milby's     little 

family  was  surprised  by  the  Apaches  one 

Bummer  day,  and  the  husband,  finding  In- 


dians between  himself  and  his  wife,  child- 
ren and  gun,  made  a  race  to  Pinos  Altos, 
the  nearest  white  settlement,  nine  miles 
away.  When  he  returned  with  help,  he 
found  his  family  dead  and  mutilated,  and 
his  cabin  destroyed. 

In  1870,  Silver  City  townsite  was  sur- 
veyed by  E.  A.  Kidder.  Mr.  Milby  claimed 
a  tract  of  160  acres  on  the  east  side  of  the 
stream,  and  Messrs.  Bullard  Brothers  and 
Swishelm  located  a  similar  tract  on  the 
west  side.  The  act  of  incorporation  oc- 
curred in  1872.  The  first  house  of  note 
was  built  by  W.  H.  Eckles  on  the  old  Tim- 
mer  House  building  site. 

Long  before  this  time,  Silver  City  had 
been  a  base  for  the  smuggling  of  bullion 
trains  and  foreign  imports  into  Mexico. 
From  trails  and  ancient  markings,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  mountains  about  Silver 
City  were  worked  by  the  Aztecs,  and  later 
by  the  Spaniards.  Well  worn  trails  pass- 
ing down  to  the  City  of  Mexico  and  the 
lack  of  vigilance  consequent  in  a  so  thinly 
settled  country,  made  the  little  draw 
elose  to  the  border  of  Mexico,  a  rendezvous 
for  smugglers  and  outlaws.  An  opulent 
lawlessness  prevailed,  and  the  name  given 
to  the  little  trading  post  was  "The  Dia- 
mond City  of  the  Hills." 

Those  were  the  days  of  romance,  when 
Silver  City  was  more  Mexican  than  Mex- 
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ico  City  is  to-day.  Trade  with  Mexico  es- 
tablished commerce  in  Silver  City.  Silver 
was  the  principal  product,  and  the  bullion 
flowed  down  into  Mexico,  and  was  sent 
back  in  coins  to  enrich  the  Diamond  City's 
traders.  The  rich  mineral  deposits  of  the 
country  then  claimed  by  the  Indians  awoke 
the  greed  and  the  wagging  tongue  which 
brought  the  first  white  settlers.  The 
Apache  is  an  evil  foe,  and  the  Indian  days 
in  Silver  City  were  full  of  horror  and  lust. 
It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  one  of  Geroni- 
mo's  bands  startled  Silver  City  for  the  last 
time.  It  is  easily  within  the  recollection 
of  the  old  timers,  and  the  name  Geronimo 
spells  itself  in  blurred  red  letters  before 
the  vision  of  many  men  now  living.  When 
there  was  talk  of  releasing  Geronimo,  a 
few  years  before  he  died,  there  were  many 
whose  feelings  found  echo  in  the  voice  of 
the  one  who  said :  "Let  him  come.  He  will 
never  set  foot  alive  on  the  land."  Many  be- 
lieve that  Geronimo  would  have  been  shot 
on  the  platform  of  the  train  before  he 
could  indeed  set  foot  upon  the  land  which 
was  once  his  own. 

An  old  timer  once  said :  "I  have  awak- 


ened many  a  night  in  a  cold  sweat  for  fear 
of  the  Apache,  but  I  have  never  known 
what  the  madness  of  fear  could  be  until 
the  floods  came."  The  swift,  terrible  flow 
which  has  cut  clean  through  the  valley 
so  wide  and  deep  a  channel  has  been  Sil- 
ver City's  greatest  terror.  Every  year  it 
comes  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer 
rainy  season,  and  every  year  it  carries  away 
its  toll  in  the  shape  of  Silver  City's  most 
valuable  ground  in  the  heart  of  the  busi- 
ness section.  In  1903  and  1904  were  two 
great  floods,  but  before  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  main  street  had  been  washed 
away,  and  with  it  property  of  great  value. 
In  1904  the  floods  were  so  bad  that  Silver 
City  was  without  mail  for  eighteen  days. 
When  the  floods  come,  the  business  part 
of  the  town  is  under  water.  Too  swift  a 
current  flows  to  make  it  possible  for  a 
horse  to  stand  in  the  streets.  Business  is 
suspended  absolutely,  and  each  merchant 
watches  the  rise  of  the  water  about  his 
store  with  a  corresponding  sinking  of  the 
heart.  But  it  is  believed  that  the  bad 
flood  days  are  past.  The  channel  down 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  water  must 


Chihuahua  Hill. 


Ten  thousand  dollar  modem  mission  dwelling. 


flow  from  the  surrounding  hills  is  at  last 
so  large  that  it  is  considered  adequate  to 
drain  the  water  in  time  to  prevent  prop- 
erty loss. 

The  Santa  Fe  railroad  came  into  Silver 
Oily  in  1883,  and  with  it  increased  popu- 
lation. Previous  to  that  time,  from  the 
latter  '?0's,  the  town  had  averaged  fifteen 
hundred  population.  The  railroad  shortly 
doubled  that  number. 

The  narrow  guage  railroad  built  from 
Pinos  Altos  to  the  smelter  in  Silver  City 
marked  the  progress  of  the  town  more  than 
any  other  enterprise.  It  has  done  away 
with  some  of  the  heavy  ore  wagon  trains 
and,  touching  many  mines,  was  finally  op- 
erated with  great  success.  It  is  planned 
to  extend  this  road  to  the  Mogollon  Moun- 
tains one  hundred  miles  away. 

The  Santa  Fe  Plans  to  build  a  spur  up 
into  the  Burros  from  Whitewater  Junction 
just  below  Silver  City.  Another  spur  is 
already  built  to  Santa  Eita,  and  when  the 
it  railroad  plans  have  been  effected, 
Silver  City  will  be  the  hub  to  an  ever  turn- 
ing wheel  of  fortune  connecting  much  rich 
mining  country. 

ir-t  newspaper  was  started  in  Silver 
City  in    li  a   man  named  Crouch. 

to-day  two  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  Silver  City,  the  Independent  and 
the  Enterprise. 

In  May,  1887,  the  waterworks  was  es- 
tablished with  a  fifty  years'  franchise.  The 
rater  was  brought  down  from  the  valley 


a  mile  above  town.  Meanwhile  the  city 
grew.  Chihuahua  Hill,  with  the  old  Tuc- 
son road  wandering  over  it  to  the  south- 
west, grew  into  a  village  of  stone  and 
adobe  huts  of  Mexicans,  occupying  to-day 
the  most  desirable  residence  property  of 
the  city.  Chihuahua  is  picturesque,  and 
it  is  unkempt.  It  attracts  the  eye  and  of- 
fends the  nose. 

On  the  top  of  Chihuahua  Hill  stands  a 
small  adobe  chapel,  surmounted  by  a 
cross.  It  is  the  crown  of  Silver  City's  in- 
consistencies, but  it  is  a  crown  of  thorns. 
The  chapel  was  built  by  a  woman  of  ill- 
repute,  who  possibly  hoped  to  commemo- 
rate her  reform  in  such  manner.  For 
some  reason  the  chapel  was  never  conse- 
crated, and  there  it  stands  looking  over  the 
Catholic  population  at  its  feet — a  church 
without  a  congregation,  a  chapel  without  a 
priest,  a  tale  without  a  moral.  The  door 
is  locked,  the  grave  at  the  rear  is  neg- 
lected, and  the  place  is  avoided  whether  by 
instinct  or  instruction  is  not  known. 

Over  to  the  East,  the  long  amethyst  line 
of  the  Santa  Eita  range  ends  abruptly,  and 
drops  a  sheer  rock  precipice  at  the  feet  of 
the  kneeling  nun.  The  story  of  Santa 
Eita  is  a  part  of  Silver  City,  and  none 
knows  where  it  originated,  but  it  was  told 
in  the  old  days  when  the  Diamond  City  of 
the  Hills  needed  a  constant  reminder  of 
the  penalty  of  wrong-doing.  The  story 
goes  that  a  nun  once  planned  to  flee  with 
her  lover.    A  srreat  storm  came  as  she  was 
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about  to  take  flight,  and  the  nun  flung  her- 
self on  her  knees,  overawed  by  the  uphea- 
val of  the  elements.  The  earth  opened 
and  the  mountain  was  rent  to  its  base.  The 
nun  still  knelt  there  at  the  base  facing  the 
wall  of  rock,  and  she  too  had  turned  to 
stone.  The  fate  of  the  poor  little  nun  may 
have  influenced  for  the  good  more  than 
one  lawless  and  turbulent  soul  in  the  old 
Diamond  City  days ;  who  knows !  Eomance 
to-day  has  given  away  to  the  practical  in 
Silver  City,  yet  the  story  continues  to  add 
charm  to  the  mysterious  brooding  hills, 
and  poppy  creaming  flats.  Under  the 
New  Mexico  moon,  anything  might  be  be- 
lieved. 

There  are  five  churches  in  Silver  City 
and  as  many  saloons.  It  has  electric  lights, 
fire  department,  normal  school,  Sisters  of 
Mercy  Academy  and  other  modern  im- 
provements. Yet  motor  cars  run  wild 
with  the  burros  and  cows  in  the  streets. 
If  there  be  a  law  prohibiting  the  speed  of 
the  one  and  the  ambling  of  the  others,  it 
is  not  enforced. 

Trees  and  grass  are  scarce  in  Silver 
City,  but  there  is  a  small  bunch  of 
switches  planted  on  the  rocky  side  of  a 
hill,  which  is  named  the  Park.  Silver 
City  is  improving  itself.  All  the  great 
cottonwoods  were  recently  cut  down  on 
Bullard  street  for  the  reasons  that  they 
were  a  menace  to  property  in  case  of 
storm,  and  uncity-like  in  appearance ! 
The  quaint  picturesqueness  of  the  village 
will  soon  give  place  in  the  name  of  im- 
provement, to  the  harsh  ugliness  of  other 
Western  towns. 

Most  buildings  in  Silver  City  are  built 
of  brick.    The  misguided  Easterner  builds 


his  new  house  of  adobe  blocks  made  by 
the  bare  feet  of  some  Mexican,  and  finds 
himself  possessed  of  a  house  in  keeping 
with  the  surrounding  gray  brown  hills. 
An  adobe  house  is  cool  in  summer,  warm 
in  winter,  and  grateful  to  the  eye  in  a 
country  of  glaring  light. 

Silver  City  has  lately  acquired  side- 
walks— more  than  a  mile  of  concrete 
sidewalk !  But  nobody  walks  in  Silver 
City,  so  the  sidewalks  will  last  a  long 
while  and  be  an  ornament.  The  altitude 
and  the  hills  and  the  gravelly  soil  render 
driving  desirable,  but  no  one  talks  of 
building  good  roads  in  Silver  City.  The 
Western  habit  is  to  make  a  new  road 
rather  than  rebuild  the  old. 

But  with  all  its  inconsistencies  and 
foibles,  Silver  City  is  a  good  place  to  live 
in.  It  has  an  irreproachable  climate;  it 
is  modern  and  encourages  advancement; 
its  people  are  hustlers.  The  Western 
spirit  is  rampant,  and  the  Western  hospi- 
tality is  actual.  You  are  a  stranger,  and 
they  take  you  in,  and  share  with  you  their 
friends,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  place, 
the  people  and  customs.  Your  credit  is 
good  both  in  friendship  and  business  un- 
til you  willfully  destroy  it. 

Silver  City  has  been  booming  lately. 
The  rich  strikes  in  the  Burro  Mountains, 
Santa  Ritas  and  the  Mogollones,  have 
brought  a  stream  of  miners  and  investors. 
But  the  wide-awake  inhabitants  are  not 
letting  all  of  the  good  things  slip  into  the 
hands  of  the  outsiders.  Silver  City  is 
putting  its  roots  down  deep  into  the  rocky 
soil,  where  floods  or  mining  booms  cannot 
disturb  its  base,  and  it  will  stick  for  the 
benefit  of  the  old  inhabitant. 


President  Porfirio  Diaz,  presiding  at  a  public  function,  assisted  by  his  cabinet 
and  immediate  advisors,  military  and  civic. 

THE  MEXICAN   CENTENNIAL 


BY     PIERRE     N.     BERIXGER 


THE  CELEBRATION  of  the 
Mexican  Centenary  will  be  one 
of  the  most  gorgeous  spectacles 
the  Western  world  has  ever  seen. 
For  months,  students  of  history  have  been 
delving  into  dusty  tomes  gathering  mater- 
ial for  a  month-long  fiesta  and  pageantry 
that  will  beggar  description.  The  month 
of  September  of  this  year  will  go  down  in 
the  history  of  America,  and  especially  of 
Mexico,  as  a  red  letter  month,  and  the  man 
who  is  fortunate  enough  to  get  away  from 
business  to  visit  the  Mexican  capital  at  this 
ular  time  will  be  well  repaid  for  his 
trouble.  I  would  advise  business  men 
who  fa  t,  not  taken  their  vacations 

to  wait  until  that  time. 


Besides  the  pageantry,  on  a  scale  never 
before  attempted  in  the  world's  history, 
there  is  to  be  an  exhibit  by  celebration  of 
the  educational  advancement  of  the  great 
southern  Republic.  The  whole  affair  will 
show  the  immense  strides  made  by  Mexico, 
along  the  lines  of  civilization,  since  the 
dawn  of  its  history  and  especially  since  the 
days  of  the  Reform,  and  later  under  the 
rule  of  President  Diaz.  History  will  sink 
into  your  mentality  as  you  enjoy  yourself, 
for  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Commission 
that  there  will  not  be  one  moment  when 
you  will  not  be  given  an  agreeable  and 
fascinating  object  lesson  in  Mexican  his- 
tory, and  the  military  display  will  be 
wonderful  indeed,  while  the  greatest  pre- 
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parations  are  being  made  to  surfeit  the  vis- 
itor with  the  best  in  music  that  the  world 
affords,  bands,  concerts,  grand  opera,  etc. 
The  art  galleries  and  museums  will  be 
thrown  open  to  the  public,  the  old  castle 
at  Chapultepec,  the  Palacio  Nacional,  in 
the  city,  the  churches  and  the  cathedral 
will  afford  pleasurable  sensations  to  the 
tourists,  while  the  numerous  parks  and 
the  Alameda  will  attract  thousands.  Al- 
ready, private  car  and  other  parties  are  be- 
ing formed  to  go  to  Mexico  in  September, 
and  many  business  men  will  take  advan- 
tage of  this  particular  time  to  take  their 
families  to  Mexico  and  to  look  into  pos- 
sibilities for  the  investment  of  surplus 
capital. 

It  is  pleasure  that  we  want,  though,  and 
not  business,  and  the  Mexican  capital  will 
be  the  home  of  pleasure  on  the  occasion  of 
the  100th  jubilee  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  One  of  the  features  of  the 
occasion  will  be  the  playing  of  the  new 


National  Hymn  on  the  bells  of  the  old 
Cathedral.  The  chimes  are,  as  I  write, 
being  tested,  and  new  bells  are  replacing 
old,  and  old  ones  whose  tones  are  good, 
are  to  be  retained,  and  when  President 
Diaz  appears  in  the  balcony  of  the 
National  Palace  opposite  to  give  the  cry 
of  "Long  Live  the  ftepublic,"  and  waves 
the  banner  of  Mexico  in  the  morning 
breeze,  the  hundreds  of  thousands  gathered 
will  bare  their  heads  and  the  carillion  will 
paean  forth  the  New  Hymn  of  the  South- 
land. 

The  great  pageant  will  be  divided  into 
eight  grand  tableaux  or  epochs,  the  first 
group  will  be  the  Epoch  of  the  Conquest, 
and  the  Commission  has  carefully  repro- 
duced the  costumes  of  that  period,  going 
so  far  as  old  Spain  to  search  the  Govern- 
ment archives,  to  find  the  uttermost  de- 
tails. In  this  group,  of  course,  is  the 
Conquistadore,  Cortez,  and  the  great  Em- 
peror Moctezuma.     The  vice-roy's  guards 
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Picturesque  garden  of  the  historic  Hotel  del  Jardin,  Mexico  City.     The  building 
itself  was  erected  in  159Jj. 
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will  be  there,  and  the  arquebusiers;  there 
will  be  a  display  of  banners  and  the  pa- 
it  will  deploy  in  the  plaza  of  the  Zocola 
before  a  grand  stand  that  will  seat  fifty 
thousand  people  or  more.  The  second 
Lrroup  will  be  that  of  the  Spanish  Domina- 
tion, with  all  the  gorgeous  display  of  the 
-  inish  court  transplanted  to  the  Land 
of  the  Aztecs. 

The  third  group  will  be  divided  into 
minor  tableaux;  the  whole  is  that  of  the 
Epoch  of  Independence,  and,  of  course, 
first  tableau  is  that  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence;  the  second  tableau 
hat  of  the  Assault  at  Granaditas,  the 
reproduction  of  the  heroical  act  of  the  boy 
M>'llado,  who  made  the  breach  in  the  door 
of  the  Castle  Granaditos  that  the  patriots 
might  enter  and  destroy  the  Spaniards. 
The  third  tableau  is  that  of  another  bat- 


tle, the  taking  of  Cerro  del  Grillo,  Zaca- 
tecas. 

The  fourth  tableau  will  show  the  he- 
roic attack  and  retreat  of  Morelos  in  the 
attack  on  the  fortress  at  Acapulco.  The 
fifth  tableau  is  that  showing  the  heroic 
artillery  lad,  Narciso  Mendoza,  who  saved 
the  insurgents  from  retreat  by  retaking  a 
piece  of  artillery  single-handed,  while  his 
companions  turned  to  flee,  jabbing  a  burn- 
ing brand  into  the  face  of  one  of  the  enemy 
and  turning  the  tide  of  battle.  The  sixth 
tableau,  the  repulse  of  heroic  Morelos  at 
de  Calleja.  Seventh  tableau,  the  pardon- 
ing of  Don  Leopoldo  Bravo.  Eighth  and 
last  tableau,  and  final  Victory,  the  taking 
of  Oaxaca  by  the  valorous  army  of  More- 
los, who  were  face  to  face  with  a  galling 
fire,  and  who  finally  made  the  attack  by 
swimming  a  fosse,  forcing  the  enemy  from 
its  positions. 
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GREAT    HISTORICAL    PAGEANT 


The  folloiving  is  a  detailed  description  of  the  great  pageant  ivhich  will  mark  the 
celebration  of  the  Mexican  Centennary  next  September.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  to 
be  on  a  most  elaborate  scale,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  long  remembered  by  all  who 
have  the  good  fortune  to  witness  it. 


Group  I.    Epoch  of  the  Conquest  (1519.) 
Moctezuma  Sets  Out  to  Meet  Cortez. 

THE  MONARCH  is  accompanied 
by  his  two  brothers,  and  by  the 
Senor  of  Texcoco,  Cacamatzin, 
the  Senores  of  Ixtapalapa,  Ta- 
cuba   and   Coyoacan,  the  court  grandees, 
and  among  them  Tlacochcatl,  treasurer  of 
/.uina,    and   Tlacatlecat,   captain   of 
his  guard. 

Four  grandees  conduct  the  emperor  seat- 
ed in  a  sumptuous  litter  of  burnished  gold, 
covered  with  rich  and  beautiful  hangings, 
under  a  pallium  of  green  feathers,  inter- 
woven and  adorned  with  silver  embroid- 
eries. In  front  of  the  monarch  march  his 
ministers  bearing  wands  of  gold  and  an- 
nouncing tlic  approach  of  his  majesty. 
Completing  the  procession  come  the  priests 
Bwinging  at  intervals  their  censers,  the  cap- 


tains at  the  head  of  their  warriors,  and  the 
servants. 

Cortez  arrives,  preceded  by  a  detach- 
ment of  crossbowmen,  mounted  on  his 
prancing  charger,  "Molinero."  In  the  van- 
guard march  the  companies  of  archers  and 
crossbowmen.  In  the  center  comes  the 
baggage,  and  a  group  of  Tlaxcalteca  and 
Zempoale  warriors,  allies  of  the  conqueror, 
form  the  rear.  They  march  on  with  ban- 
ners unfurled  and  with  beating  of  drums. 

As  Moctezuma  and  Cortez  meet,  the  for- 
mer emerges  from  the  litter,  and  to  receive 
the  latter,  steps  forward  over  carpets 
which,  under  the  direction  of  pages,  are 
spread  by  hunchbacks  and  dwarfs  before 
the  emperor,  so  that  his  foot  may  not  touch 
the  bare  ground,  while  in  the  meantime  the 
grandees  and  all  who  form  the  retinue  of 
Moctezuma  stand  with  heads  bowed,  so  as 
not  to  look  upon  the  face  of  the  monarch. 
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Four  grandees  place  the  royal  mantle  up- 
on the  shoulders  of  the  monarch  as  the 
Conqueror  approaches. 

Cortez  dismounts  from  his  charger  and 
steps  forward  to  salute  Moctezuma,  bow- 
ing low  twice.  Moctezuma  responds  by 
putting  his  hands  near  the  ground  and 
raising  them  again  to  his  lips,  a  salute 
which  causes  among  the  bystanders  great 
astonishment,  since  it  denotes  great  affec- 
tion and  respect  toward  the  Conqueror. 
Cortez,  on  his  part,  is  about  to  embrace  the 
monarch,  but  upon  being  informed  by  the 
grandees  that  the  emperor  is  a  divinity  and 
therefor  should  not  be  touched,  puts 
around  the  neck  of  Moctezuma  a  necklace 
of  pearls,  strung  on  gold  threads  and  per- 
fumed with  musk.  Moctezuma  places 
around  the  neck  of  Cortez  a  splendid  neck- 
lace of  gold,  adorned  with  precious  stones 
and  a  garland  of  roses ;  he  crowns  him  also 
with  a  garland  of  roses,  and  places  in  his 
hand  a  very  curious  plume,  wrought  so  as 
to  represent  roses.  Then  he  commands  his 
followers  that  they  bring  forward  the  pres- 
ents, and  Cortez  receives  flowers  of  every 
variety  and  hue,  birds  and  beautiful 
plumes. 

After  these  ceremonies  a  brother  of  the 
emperor  offers  his  arm  to  Cortez,  and  the 
emperor  leads  the  procession,  leaning  upon 
the  arm  of  his  second  brother.  The  priests 
advance,  swinging  their  censers.  The 
grandees  form  a  circle  around  Cortez  and 
Moctezuma,  and  a  group  of  warriors  exe- 
cute the  beautiful  dance  of  the  penachos. 
(Penacho  means  the  crest  of  a  certain 
bird,  and  cannot  very  well  be  translated.) 

Group  II.     Epoch  of  the  Spanish  Reign 
(17JfO.)     The  Unfurling  of  the  Banner. 

The  first  in  the  procession  are  twenty- 
four  kettle-drummers  and  trumpeters.  Fol- 
lowing these,  on  horseback,  the  Viceroy, 
accompanied  by  one  on  his  right.  The 
other  on  his  left,  the  oidor  judge  (oidor  is 
a  judge  appointed  to  hear  pleadings  and 
decide  law  suits)  and  the  magistrate 
acting  as  chief  ensign  of  the  town; 
the  latter  armed  to  the  teeth.  Com- 
pleting the  group  come  the  magistrates, 
the  co-magistrates,  the  alcalde,  the  high 
constable,  the  ministers,  dressed  in  their 
togas,  and  the  retinue  of  his  majesty,  the 


judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  high 
dignitaries  of  the  palace,  the  nobility  and 
the  Indian  chiefs  of  the  tribe  of  Santiago 
Tlalteloco,  all  richly  dressed  in  mantles, 
wide  breeches,  cloaks  and  shoes.  The 
group  is  escorted  by  a  detachment  of  in- 
fantry with  banners. 

Upon  arrival  in  front  of  the  municipal 
palace,  which  is  bedecked  with  tapestries 
and  streamers,  showing  on  the  main  bal- 
cony, the  royal  banner,  the  chief  ensign, 
after  administering  the  required  oath, 
takes  hold  of  the  banner  and  addresses  the 
group  which,  in  the  order  indicated,  is 
assembled  on  the  stage,  which  rises  in 
front  of  the  Palacio  Nacional.  At  the 
four  corners  of  the  stage  are  stationed  four 
arm-bearers  (kings  of  arms.) 

The  chief  ensign  hands  the  banner  to 
the  viceroy,  that  he  may  raise  it.  The  lat- 
ter does  so,  supported  by  the  church  digni- 
taries of  San  Francisco  and  Santo  Do- 
mingo, who  stand  by  his  side.  This  over, 
the  viceroy  enters  the  Palacio  Nacional, 
followed  by  the  judges  and  the  others,  with 
the  exception  of  the  magistrates  and  the 
military  force,  who  accompany  the  chief 
ensign  to  the  townhouse,  where  they  de- 
posit the  banner. 

Group  III.    Epoch  of  (the)  Independence 
(1810-1821.)     Scene  I.  The  Procla- 
mation of  Independence. 

Hidalgo  appears  on  the  porch  of  the 
parish  house  of  Dolores,  accompanied  by 
his  brother  Mariano,  de  Allende,  Aldama. 
D.  Jose  Santos  Villa,  the  Padre  Valleza,  a 
number  of  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and 
the  prisoners,  whom  he  had  armed  with 
the  swords  of  the  regiment  of  the  Queen, 
surprised  and  captured  a  short  time  before 
by  the  Liberator.  He  addresses  the  people 
who  had  been  listening  in  church  to  the 
mass,  and  all  shout :  "Hurrah  for  inde- 
pendence :  long  live  America."  This  was 
the  beginning  of  national  liberty. 

Scene  II.    Assault  and  Capture  of 
Granaditas. 

The  independent  forces,  upon  orders 
from  hidalgos,  turn  furiously  from  the 
main  door  of  the  public  granary,  which 
had  remained  firm  to  the  desperate  strokes 
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nmed  against  it.  The  general  in  chief  or- 
dered iron  bare  to  be  brought,  so  that  he 
might  destroy  the  obstacle,  when  a  work- 
man of  the  Melkdo  mine,  Mariano  by 
Dame,  offered  to  destroy  the  door.  To  that 
effect,  he  covers  bis  shoulders  with  earth, 
-lps  along  the  wall  to  the  coveted  place, 
and-  after  soaking  the  woodwork  with  oil 
and  pitch,  sets  fire  to  the  door  by  means 
of  a  torch.  As  soon  as  the  flames  begin 
to  devour  the  door  of  the  granary,  the 
masses  rush  forward  and  take  the  fortress. 

Scene  III.     Assault  and  Capture  of  the 
Grillo  Hill  (Zac.) 

Don  Jose  Antonio  Torres  makes  pre- 
paration to  overtake  Zambrano,  chief  of 
the  royalists,  who  had  seized  the  Grillo 
hill.  Several  artillerymen  drag  a  cannon, 
the  carriage  of  which  is  missing,  and  which 
therefore  is  useless.  An  Indian,  Mariano 
by  name,  pleads  that  the  cannon  might  be 
placed  on  his  shoulders.  The  shock  of 
the  first  shot  fired  against  the  enemy  shat- 
ters Mariano's  spine.  Dying,  the  brave 
Indian  asks  Don  Jose  Antonio  if  the  shot 
had  been  aimed  correctly,  and  upon  re- 
ceiving an  affirmative  answer,  exclaims: 
"No  matter,  then,  if  I  die." 

Scene  IV.    The  Abnegation  of  Morelos  at 

his  first  Attach   on   the  Fortress   of 

Acapulco. 

The  general  in  chief  of  the  insurgents, 
encamped  on  the  hill  of  Iguana,  is  looking 
for  the  sign  which  has  been  agreed  upon 
between  him  and  the  Spanish  artilleryman 
Gago,  who  had  offered  to  deliver  to  him  the 
fortress.  Over  one  of  the  bastions  flashes 
a  light,  and  Morelos,  at  the  head  of  his  sol- 
diers, throws  himself  against  one  of  the 
castle  gates.  But  instantly  the  heights 
are  filled  with  soldiers  who  throw  them- 
selves against  the  besiegers,  and  who  simul- 
taneously fire  at  them  with  cannons  sta- 
tioned at  seven  paces.  The  small  force  of 
Morelos,  victim  of  Gago's  treachery,  finds 
itself  decimated  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy, 
begins  to  disperse  terror-stricken. 
Morelos  tries  to  rally  his  men,  but  seeing 
that  his  efforts  are  in  vain,  he  rushes  in 
front  of  the  fleeing  soldiers,  throws  him- 
self on  the  ground  in  a  narrow  passage 
through  which  the  fugitives  must  pass, 
and  endeavors  to  hold  them  back.     With 


profound  respect  they  become  aware  that 
to  continue  their  flight  they  would  have 
to  do  so  over  the  body  of  their  chief. 

Scene  IV.  Narciso  Mendoza  {the  boy 
cannonier.) 
In  one  of  the  streets  of  Cuantla,  near 
the  church  of  San  Diego,  is  a  detachment 
of  insurgents  defending  with  a  small  can- 
non the  trenches  built  therein.  Calleja 
has  planned  his  first  attack  on  San  Diego, 
which  is  defended  by  Hermenegildo  Gal- 
eana,  and  during  the  most  terrible  mo- 
ments of  the  combat  the  alarming  news  is 
heard  that  Galeana  has  been  routed.  In 
the  confusion  caused  by  the  false  report, 
the  detachment  of  insurgents  abandons  the 
breast  works,  and  suddenly  there  appears 
in  the  deserted  street  a  column  of  royalist 
dragoons,  with  the  intention  of  seizing  the 
cannon.  Narciso  Mendoza  has  observed 
this  and  descends  into  the  trench,  a  lighted 
torch  in  his  hand;  upon  his  reaching  the 
cannon,  one  of  the  dragoons  wounds  the 
boy  in  his  right  arm.  Narciso  leans  upon 
a  piece  of  artillery  so  as  not  to  fall,  and 
applies  the  torch  which  fires  the  cannon. 
The  shot  drives  the  royalists  back,  al- 
though failing  to  wound  them.  At  this 
moment  appears  Galeana;  he  folds  the 
heroic  boy  in  his  arms  and  carries  him 
before  Morelos,  who  grasps  him  to  his 
breast  in  the  presence  of  the  brave  patriots 
who  had  succeeded  in  repulsing  Calleja's 
attack. 

Scene  VI.     Morelos'  Answer  to  Calleja's 
Proposal. 

Calleja.  knowing  that  he  could  not  take 
the  plaza  of  Cuantla,  sent  a  messenger  to 
Morelos  with  the  offer  that  the  life  of  the 
commanding  general  and  that  of  his  brave 
captains  would  be  spared  if  he  would  sur- 
render the  plaza.  Morelos  received  the  en- 
voy of  the  royalistic  chief  with  great  dig- 
nity, and  placing  the  note  of  Calleja  on 
an  ammunition  box  which  stood  by  his 
side,  wrote  on  the  back  of  it  the  following 
words :  "I  extend  the  same  leniency  to 
Calleja. — Morelos."  The  envoy  received 
back  the  note  which  he  had  delivered,  and 
retired  to  give  an  account  of  his  mission. 

Scene  VII.     The  Pardon  of  Bravo. 
Don  Leonardo  Bravo,  father     of     Don 
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Nicolas,  had  been  taken  prisoner  and  was 
sentenced  to  death.  The  viceroy  Venegas 
suspended  the  execution  of  the  sentence, 
hoping  that  Don  Leonardo  would  influence 
his  son,  Don  Nicolas,  and  his  brothers,  to 
abandon  the  cause  of  independence.  In 
exchange  for  this,  he  would  grant  Don 
Leonardo  an  amnesty.  Morelos  authorized. 
Don  Nicholas  to  accept  Venega's  proposal, 
so  that  he  might  save  his  father's  life,  but 
the  valiant  insurgent  had.  no  faith  in  the 
promise  and  refused.  Morelos  then  wrote 
to  the  viceroy,  and  offered  to  return  to  him 
eight  hundred  royalistic  prisoners  in  ex- 
change for  the  life  of  Don  Leonardo,  but 
this  proposition  was  rejected,  and.  the  ven- 
erable insurgent  suffered  the  death  penalty 
through  the  infamous  garrote. 

Don  Nicolas  Bravo  made  ninety  pris- 
oners during  the  attack  which  took  place 
near  the  bridge  Nacional,  against  a  royal- 
istic convoy  that  was  marching  on  Jalapa. 
In  answer  to  his  report  to  Morelos,  he  re- 
ceived order  to  put  them  to  death,  since 
the  viceroy  on  his  part  had  ordered  the 
execution  of  Don  Leonardo  Bravo.  Don 
Nicolas,  after  a  sleepless  night,  in  which  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  reprisal 
which  he  was  about  to  make  would  greatly 
discredit  the  noble  cause  which  he  had 
espoused,  gave  on  the  following  morning 
order  that  his  troops  should  stand  ready 
for  the  execution,  placed  the  prisoners  in 
the  middle,  and  announced  to  them  that 
the  viceroy  had  commanded  to  put  them 
to  death  on  the  same  day,  because  the 
proposition  made  in  their  favor  to  save  the 
life  of  his  (Don  Nicolas')  father,  had  been 


rejected.  He,  however,  would  not  be 
guilty  of  a  similar  act,  and  not  only  would 
spare  their  lives,  but  would  also  give  them 
back  their  liberty,  so  that  they  might  go 
wherever  they  pleased.  The  prisoners,  full 
of  joy,  declared  that  they  would  take  ser- 
vice under  Bravo  and  espouse  his  cause, 
and  so  did  nearly  all ;  only  five  of  them,  de- 
parted for  Yera  Cruz. 

Scene  VIII.     The  Chivalrous  Intrepidity 
of  Don    Guadalupe    Victoria. 

The  columns  of  Morelos  attacked  Oax- 
aca,  and  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Don  Guada- 
lupe "Victoria  to  blockade  the  juego  de  pe- 
lota  (ball  game)  which  was  defended  as 
well  by  the  royalists  as  by  a  deep  moat. 
Victoria's  soldiers  did  not  dare  to  advance 
under  the  terrible  fire  which  the  enemy 
poured  forth  from  said  building  and  ad- 
joining houses.  There  reaches  Victoria 
the  glad  tidings  from  the  campeon  (cham- 
pion) in  Santo  Domingo  and  the  Carmen 
that  his  comrades  in  arms  had  taken  the 
coveted  points  of  the  city.  The  valiant 
chief,  burning  with  impatience  before  the 
formidable  obstacle  which  stood  in  his 
way,  and  wishing  to  terminate  the  fight, 
throws  with  desperate  valor  his  sword  to 
where  the  royalists  stood,  and  shouted  to 
them :  "There  goes  my  trusted  sword.  I'll 
go  for  it !"  Throwing  himself  into  the 
moat  and  swimming  across,  he  reaches  the 
foot  of  the  breastworks  enveloped  by  pow- 
der-smoke. His  soldiers  follow,  and  a 
moment  later  they  are  in  possession  of  the 
enemv's  fortifications. 
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WE  WERE  A  LITTLE  party 
of  four  on  pleasure  bent,  and 
our  wanderings  had  taken  us 
across  the  border  into  that 
archiacally  sweet  old  French  atmosphere 
that  lingers  like  the  faint  fragrance  of 
lavender  over  the  land  and  its  people.  We 
had  heard  impressive  stories  and  read 
marvelous  descriptions  of  the  grimly  beau- 
tiful Saguenay  flowing  between  precipi- 
tous cliffs  to  its  confluence  with  the  St. 
Lawrence  river,  and  for  that  reason  we 
penetrated  a  country  seldom  molested  by 
an  intruder  from  the  outer  world,  and 
chartered  a  schooner  to  carry  us  through 
those  gates  of  stone  so  we  might  view  the 
scenery  in  the  fullness  of  its  majesty. 

Late  one  afternoon  there  came  a  calm. 
The  sails  flapped  lazily  about  the  masts. 
Not  the  faintest  breath  of  air  stirred  the 
dark  pines,  and  the  sun,  nearing  its  set- 
ting, touched  the  flowing  river  with  ruddy 
gold  and  crowned  the  rugged  hill  tops  with 
aureoles.  Within  a  sheltered,  green  glade 
a  number  of  cottages  clustered  in  the  inti- 
mate familiarity  of  a  village.  Yet  it  was 
not  a  village  of  the  ordinary  kind.  The 
houses  had  a  quaintly  foreign  aspect;  the 
massing  of  warm  color  and  the  picturesque 
grouping  of  the  buildings  against  the  back- 
ground of  emerald  fields  and  purple  hills, 
with  light,  graceful  pencilings  of  smoke 
drifting  slowly  across  the  sky,  all  sug- 
gested a  pastoral  scene  of  a  distant,  ideal 
Arcady  of  quiet  peace  and  passionless 
content.  Over  the  still  water  came  the 
tinkle  of  cow  bells  and  the  low  of  cattle 
returning  from  their  pastures.  We  learned 
with  some  difficulty  from  the  captain  of 
our  little  craft,  who  spoke  no  English  even 
as  we  spoke  no  French  and  understood  but 
a  few  commonplace  phrases,  that  this  was 
L'Anse  St.  Jean. 

We  were  becalmed — arrested  in  our  pro- 
gress by  the  intervention  of  a  kindly  fate 
it  afterwards  seemed — at  the  very  thresh- 


old of  this  village,  and  what  could  be  more 
natural  than  that  we  should  wish  to  visit 
it.  and  if  possible  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
folk  who  dwelt  within  its  quiet  confines? 
Accordingly,  we  rowed  toward  the  high- 
roofed,  gabled  red-chimneyed  houses  that 
stood  dreaming  in  the  evening  haze.  And 
as  the  hamlet  had  been  fair  in  the  veiled 
obscurity  of  remoteness,  now  it  was  far 
more  beautiful  in  the  unfolding  of  its  de- 
tail by  the  opal  glow  of  the  closing  day. 
The  warm,  rich  Latin  color  was  every- 
where to  be  seen  in  tones  of  mulberry  and 
wine,  in  russet  shades  of  autumn,  in  bright 
vermilion  paling  into  rose,  and  on  all  sides 
green,  flower-starred  meadows  rolled  away 
into  the  dim  amethyst  of  fading  distances. 
As  the  bright  medley  of  color  struck  the 
eye  a  note  no  less  mellow  struck  the  ear. 
It  was  a  burst  of  song  issuing  from  full- 
throated  men  and  women  who  sang  for  the 
joy  of  singing  and  because  their  hearts 
were  glad.  Then  through  the  winding 
road,  beaten  to  a  certain  solidity  by  the 
ceaseless  tread  of  patient  feet,  came  a  gay 
procession  of  young  and  old,  wreathed 
in  chaplets  of  flowers  and  clad  after  the 
manner  of  the  habitants,  in  coarse  home- 
spun. It  was  a  wedding  party.  That  was 
easy  to  guess,  for  a  bride  may  be  recog- 
nized the  whole  world  over  by  the  univer- 
sal illuminator,  Love !  And  though  this 
peasant  bride  wore  no  flowing  silken  robes 
nor  wreath  of  orange  blossoms,  her  blush- 
ing cheeks  and  downcast  eyes  betrayed  the 
tremulous  happiness  of  a  virgin  standing 
on  the  threshold  of  the  unknown.  She 
and  the  awkward,  handsome,  boyish-look- 
ing groom  walked  together  hand  in  hand. 
Near  them  were  their  parents  and  the 
venerable,  black-gowned  cure.  A  com- 
pany of  friends  in  fete  day  finery  crowded 
about  them  and  completed  the  procession 
that  marched,  singing  in  the  halo  of  the 
sunset,  down  the  road. 

They  paused  at  sight  of  us  and  spoke 
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friendly  words  of  welcome — words  of  wel- 
come we  knew  they  were  because  the  light 
of  kindliness  shone  in  their  honest  faces 
and  lips  that  had  never  learned  to  lie, 
smiled  with  the  frank  pleasure  we  seldom 
see  in  any  save  children.  We,  too,  smiled 
in  return,  and  in  obedience  to  gestures  of 
invitation,  joined  them  and  proceeded  we 
knew  not  whither,  except  that  it  was  to 
some  delightful  new  experience.  We  were 
as  figures  in  a  dream,  without  volition, 
the  creatures  of  happy  circumstance.  At 
length  we  turned  into  a  garden  plot,  in  the 
center  of  which,  among  flowering  fruit 
trees,  stood  a  lighted  house.  It  was  a 
typical  French-Canadian  home;  the  flax 
still  grew  in  the  fields,  the  loom  still  sung 
beneath  a  woman's  careful  hands;  indeed, 
it  was  still  the  center  of  industry  for  com- 
merce was  unknown.  These  gentle  habi- 
tants, whose  forefathers  journeyed  hither 
from  rural  France,  had  had  little  or  no 
intercourse  with  the  outer  world,  so  they 
were  as  their  fathers  had  been  before  them, 
and  it  seemed  almost  as  though  they  be- 
longed to  an  earlier  century.  The  sweet 
tranquility  of  their  lives,  their  wholesome 
contact  with  the  soil  and  its  fruits,  had 
given  them  a  childlike  simplicity  and 
spirituality.  And  we,  whose  life  lay* 
among  the  rushing  cities,  in  the  keen  com- 
mercialism of  to-day,  regarded  them  re- 
spectfully, reverently,  with  something  of 
awe. 

Within  the  house,  a  long  table  was 
spread,  lighted  by  faint,  pulsing  candles 
that  revealed  the  bounty  of  a  homely 
board.  Everything  that  the  skill  of  madam, 
the  thrifty  housewife,  could  devise,  was 
there;  cheeses  and  tarts  and  cakes,  roasted 
fowls  and  meats  and  new  red  wine.  Though 
she  kept  in  the  background,  busying  her- 
self over  trifles  in  order  to  hide  the  tell- 
tale sparkle  in  her  eyes,  we  could  fancy 
how  it  was  she  who  had  sat  at  yonder  loom 
and  spun  the  wedding  gown  .while  she 
dreamed,  as  women  do,  of  the  hallowed 
day  when  she  had  been  a  bride.  And  now 
there  was  about  her  that  unconscious  re- 
nunciation and  self-forgetfulness  which  is, 
after  all,  the  finest  heroism. 

We  were  seated  at  the  bidding  of  the 
bride's  father,  our  host.  The  bride  and 
groom  sat  next  to  each  other;  at  the 
groom's  right  sat  his  father,  and  at  the 
bride's  left  sat  her  father,  both  robust  old 


men  with  white  beards  and  hair  and  skin 
turned  ruddy  bronze  from  long  exposure 
to  the  sun  and  rain  and  wind.  The  good 
cure,  a  man  gentle  in  mien,  etherialized  by 
long  contemplation  of  the  divine,  blessed 
the  wedding  party — that  much  we  knew 
from  the  bowed  heads  and  the  sign  of  the 
cross — then  began  a  strange  and  touching 
ceremony.  The  bride  arose,  her  brimming 
eyes  bent  low,  her  bosom  heaving,  and  in 
a  faintly  sweet,  pathetic  chant,  broken  oc- 
casionally by  a  half-smothered  sob,  she 
detailed  her  life  in  her  father's  home,  her 
happiness  there  and  her  sorrow  at  this 
farewell.  It  was  only  a  fragment  now 
and  again  we  understood,  the  gist  of 
which  ran  somewhat  thus: 

"Adieu  tons  mes  parents! 

Adieu,  tous  mes  amis! 

Je  vous  quitte  en  pleurant." 

But  that  was  enough.  The  tears 
streamed  down  the  wrinkled  cheeks  of  her 
father  and  glistened,  like  dew,  upon  his 
patriarchal  beard.  His  horned,  toil-hard- 
ened hands  were  clasped  in  the  convulsive 
grip  of  grief  before  him,  his  shoulders 
bent  beneath  a  burden  that  was  not  alone 
of  years,  and  he  whispered,  very  softly,  as 
one  who  speaks  to  himself : 

"Ma  belle  Marie!" 

The  newly-wedded  woman  took  her  place 
when  her  chant  was  done,  then  the  groom 
rose,  and  in  similar  phrase  bade  farewell 
to  his  parents  and  his  childhood  home. 

After  this  a  shadow  of  sadness  settled 
upon  those  who  had  made  merry  a  little 
while  before.  The  words  would  not  flow 
and  the  laughter  was  stilled.  It  was  nec- 
essary to  do  something  to  change  the  cur- 
rent of  emotion,  else  the  festival  would 
end  in  inauspicious  gloom  and  the  blight 
of  melancholy  would  mar  that  wedding 
day.  We  all  felt  this,  yet  no  one  seemed 
to  have  the  power  to  act,  until  a  big, 
black-bearded  man  with  crude  force  in  his 
manner,  leaned  over  the  table  and  fixing 
his  keen,  dark  eyes  on  me,  said : 

"Chante!  veiuc-tu?" 

Those  words  fell  like  a  blow.  I  could 
not  sing.  To  first  one,  then  the  other  of 
us,  he  made  the  same  request,  until  all  four 
were  appealed  to.  Not  one  of  us  could 
sing !  The  red  glow  of  shame  mounted 
our  brows,  our  hands  grew  nerveless,  we 
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.in,-  ill  at  ease  and  depressed  beneath 
the  frankly  incredulous,  oU'ended  gaze  of 
habitants,  with  eyes  all  con- 
trated  upon  us!     It  did  not  enter  into 
r  calculations  of  the  possible  that  there 
Id  be  four  human  beings  in  one  party 
who  could  not  Bing.     .Music  of  the  most 
perfect    kind — the  overflowing  of  joy  or 
sorrow  in  a  burst  of  melody     as     unpre- 
itated   as  the  field  lark's  ecstatic  lilt 
a   [>art  of  their  lives,  while  we,  cir- 
cumscribed    by    artificialities,    in  having 
wandered  away  from  nature,  had  lost  the 
- 
"  I',  u.r-fu.  pas  chanter!" 
A  feeling  of  utter  meanness  confounded 
We  were  the  partakers  of  freely-given 
hospitality  ;  by  virtue  of  most  perfect  chiv- 
alry wt?  had  been  invited  to  this  nuptial 
-  .     Yet  when  we  had  been  appealed  to 
in  the  crisis  of-  the  evening  we  had  failed, 
betrayed  the  confidence  of  our  hosts  and 
proved  unworthy  of  their  trust.     The  sit- 
uation was  critical.     The  spirit  of  frater- 
was  broken  and  it  must  be  restored, 
-pi ration  started  on  my  forehead,  my 
knees  trembled  and  my  head  reeled,  but 
somehow  I  struggled  to  my  feet,  and  in  a 
voice  of  desperation,  as  a  drowning  man 
might  cry  for  help,  I  began  the  old,  famil- 
iar strain,  "Way  Down  upon  de  Swanee 
Ribber,"  and  the  others  of  our  party,  re- 
assured, rose  and  joined  in  the  chorus  un- 
til the  rafters  rang. 

The  frowns  of  the  habitants  softened 
into  smiles,  the  looks  of  dark  suspicion 
broke  into  expressions  of  confidence  and 
brotherly  love,  and  as  the  last  note  died 
away  a  chorus  of  cheers  shook  the  beamed 
roof,  the  beat  of  clenched  fists  sent  the 
dishes  jingling  as  the  great-hearted  habi- 
tant.* cried  out: 
"Bienl     Tres    bien,    mes    amis!      La 

ne  chanson!   Encore!    Encore!" 

The  lost  spirit  of  fellowship  and  con- 

ility     was     restored,     and     strangely 

igh,  though  we  laughed  out  of  sheer 

children   laugh,  our  eyes 

dimmed  with  tears. 

ibitante,  living     far     removed 

from  the  highways  of  travel,  had  probably 

never  heard    of   the  "Swanee  River,"   so 

familiar  1.  hut  nevertheless  there 

ealing   melody   something 


more  subtle  than  language  which  they 
felt  and  understood.  That  spontaneous 
music  which  speaks  in  a  wordless  tongue 
direct  to  the  human  heart,  had  placed  us 
all  in  mutual  sympathy  and  perfect  con- 
cord again. 

The  red  wine  flowed,  the  impulse  of 
gaiety  swelled,  and  each  one,  eager  to 
contribute  his  share  to  the  entertainment, 
rose  and  sang,  the  entire  company  taking 
up  the  refrain  and  repeating  it  with  lusty 
good  will.  Again  and  again  the  wine 
cup  was  passed,  and  again  and  again  the 
old  house  echoed  to  the  tune  of  "C'est  la 
belle  Franeoise,"  and  many  other  native 
lav.-. 

The  hour  grew  late;  the  songs  were  all 
sung,  and  we  had  drunk  to  the  bride  and 
groom,  to  the  good  citizens  of  L'Anse  St. 
Jean,  even  as  they  drank  to  us  and  ours. 
Then  at  last,  with  something  of  sadness, 
we  bethought  ourselves  of  the  boat  ride  we 
must  take  to  reach  our  schooner  on  the 
Saguenay. 

The  wedding  party  followed  us  out  into 
the  moonlit,  sweet-breathed  night.  They 
pressed  nosegays  of  wild-flowers  into  our 
hands  and  spoke  soft,  euphonious  words 
of  farewell  that  fell  upon  us  as  gently 
as  a  caress.  They  went  with  us  to  the 
banks  where  our  boat  was  moored,  and 
watched  us  glide  out  over  the  river.  Our 
oars,  dipping  rhythmically  into  the  quick- 
silver waters,  stirred  strangely  fantastic 
pictures  of  moonshine  and  shade.  Up  out 
of  the  silence  and  the  shadow  from  the 
direction  of  the  shore,  the  deep,  resonant 
voices  of  our  friends,  the  habitants,  rang 
full  and  clear  as  they  wished  us  bon  voy- 
age. 

A  fresh  breeze  sang  in  the  pines,  scat- 
tering a  thistle-down  of  clouds  across  the 
blue-black  sky  and  swelling  the  ghostly, 
pale  canvas  of  our  schooner.  .  We  were 
scarcely  aboard  before  the  captain,  impa- 
tient at  our  delay,  weighed  anchor  and 
we  sped  away.  Through  the  night-hush 
that  awes  the  world  to  stillness,  from  the 
lessening  shoreline  grown  faint  as  a  half- 
forgotten  memory,  the  fitful  impulse  of  a 
melody,  formless,  fleeting,  was  borne  to 
us.  And  we  with  listening  ears  and  re- 
ceptive hearts,  understood  the  message 
and  were  dad. 
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EING  A  TRANSIENT  visitor  in 
a  foreign  land  probably  lends  one 
an  insight  as  to  things  at  home 
not  otherwise  obtainable.  It  is. a 
far  cry  for  me  from  Mexico's  great  me- 
tropolis to  Washington  and  the  United 
States  in  general,  but  I  believe  I  voice  the 
sentiments  of  the  expatriate  when  I  say 
that  the  new  "dollar"  policy  of  Secretary 
Knox  is  looked  upon  with  fear  by  the 
American  abroad.  Vulgarly  speaking,  Mr. 
Knox  is  face  to  face  with  a  large  contract. 
It  is  one  thing  to  checkmate  a  Zelaya  and 
it  is  another  to  make  a  deal  with  a  pool 
for  the  control  of  the  railways  of  Man- 
churia. Mr.  Knox  is  credited  here  with 
a  great  ambition,  and  it  is  said  among  the 
representatives  of  foreign  nations  that  this 
ambition  is  nothing  less  than  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States,  and  that  he 
hopes  to  reach  there  by  a  new  policy,  by 
which  the  pool,  composed  of  the  Kuelm, 
Loeb  interests,  the  First  National  Bank  of 
New  York,  the  Morgan  interests,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  eight  hundred  millions  in  de- 
posits, will  finance  the  Antung-Mukden 
Railway  and  the  other  projected  lines  in 
Manchuria,  and  that  the  same  pool  will  ex- 
tend the  mailed  fist  in  the  direction  of 
Central  and  South  America."  The  Gov- 
ernmental finances  of  the  countries  of  the 
Western  hemisphere  are  to  be  put  on  the 
basis  of  being  supervised  by  the  United 
States,  and  the  European  bondholders  will 
be  given  to  understand  that  their  interests 
will  be  better  safeguarded  by  being  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  New  York  bankers." 

The  story,  as  told  here  among  the  dip- 
lomatists, is  that  it  is  quite  an  easy  matter 
to  blind  the  world  at  large  as  to  the  truth 
in  the  Cannon-Groce  matter,  but  that, 
when  it  comes  to  coercing  the  Japanese 
Government  out  of  all  the  fruits  of  their 
victory  over  the  Russians,  it  will  be  found 
an  exceedingly  difficult  task,  and  one  over 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  can- 


not possibly  be  expected  to  be  blind. 
Representatives  of  European  Governments 
are  saying  to  their  intimates  that  the  Knox 
policy  is  sure  to  make  no  end  of  trouble 
at  home  and  abroad ! 

That  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  Great  Money  Power 
has  always  been  the  guiding  shadow  behind 
the  policy  of  nations,  and,  though  the  Eu- 
ropean hides  the  fact  very  cleverly  and 
gives  his  diplomacy  a  social  and  ethical 
standing  that  is  quite  charming,  the  sor- 
did reason  is  always  there;  a  grinning, 
profit-taking  shareholder  in  the  policy  of 
nations,  holding  the  controlling  interest 
in  all  the  stock. 

Is  it  not  better  therefor  to  acknowledge 
the  corn,  as  Mr.  Knox  has  done,  and  are 
there  not  many  advantages  to  accrue  from 
the  policy,  if  adopted  as  to  the  smaller 
Central  American  States  ?  Would  not  the 
adoption  of  such  a  policy  quicken  the  idea 
of  a  merger  of  the  small  and  turbulent  Re- 
publics into  one  well  governed  larger 
nation  ?  Will  that  not  be  the  direct  result 
of  the  money  power  stepping  in  and  taking 
control  of  things  in  Central  America?  Are 
not  nations  corporations  on  a  large  scale, 
and  would  not  the  merger  naturally  follow, 
once  the  "dollar"  policy  is  in  vogue,  frank- 
ly and  openly? 

"  But  there  is  danger  in  attempting  too 
much  with  the  dollar !  That  which  might 
with  impunity  be  attempted  in  Salvador, 
Nicaragua,  Honduras,  Panama,  Guatemala 
and  the  other  turbulent  States  of  Central 
America  could  not  possibly  work  with 
Chile,  Argentine,  Mexico,  or  even  Venez- 
uela, and,  of  course,  would  not  be  attempt- 
ed with  Brazil.  Then  how  much  more 
than  dangerous  is  the  demand  made  upon 
Japan,  and  how  much  less  apt  to  meet  with 
success!  Knowing  that  the  game  of  the 
diplomatist  is  generally  that  of  commer- 
cial advantage,  Mr.  Knox  is  being  credited 
with  having  spoiled  a  polite  game  by  lay- 
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the  cards  on  the  table  and  asking  his 
opponents  to  drop  all  subterfuge  and  admit 
•  hat  the  whole  thing  is  a  case  of  splendid 
intrigue  and  wire-pulling  by  the  financial 
princes  of  Europe  and  America,  and,  for 
this,  Mr.  Knox,  who  would  be  above  board, 
and  fair,  is  credited  with  having  absolutely 
no  knowledge  of  the  art  or  science  of  diplo- 
macy? One  diplomatist  here  told  me  that 
Knox  reminded  him  of  an  American  who 
agreed  to  fight  a  duel  with  an  expert 
fichman,  although  he  had  absolutely  no 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  rapier  or  foil,  and 
that  the  American  won  out  by  grabbing  the 
sword  at  the  point  and  braining  his  adver- 
sary with  the  hilt.  My  diplomatist  friend 
says  it  was  the  most  boorish  and  inelegant 
thing  he  ever  saw.  "Eet  ees  a  terrreeeble 
zing  to  spattair  ze  brrrains  zat  way !" 

Japan,  however,  knows  something  about 
diplomatic  jiu-jitsu,  and,  while  the  Ameri- 
can public  could  be  swayed  into  war  ec- 
stasy on  a  question  of  schools  or  coolie 
labor,  it  is  an  utterly  impossible  thing  to 
make  the  said  public  stand  for  or  go  into 
hysterics  over  coal  land  contracts  and  the 
building  of  railroads,  and  if  Japan  shows 
that  she  will  not,  and  in  fact  that  her  peo- 
ple will  not  allow  her  to,  yield,  I  am  much 
afraid  that  the  "dollar"  policy  will  have 
to  take  the  "rest  cure,"  except  when  it  is 
brought  out  to  bring  the  Central  American 
States  into  line. 

ft  would  be  a  good  thing  for  our  people, 
probably,  if  our  people  read  the  happen- 
ings in  the  United  States  in  a  larger  sense 
than  they  now  do.  The  aggregate  Ameri- 
can mind  is  provincial  and  narrow  to  a  de- 
gree. Some  things  would  be  impossible  if 
the  American  mind  were  more  capable  in 
its  grasp  as  to  the  daily  story  of  happen- 
-  in  the  world  at  home  and  at  large. 
We  busy  ourselves  with  the  trivial  only. 

I  would  call  to  the  memory  of  my  dear 
fellow  citizens  the  message  of  Washing- 
ton. It  will  be  found  in  his  farewell  ad- 
dress : 

"The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us — as  re- 
gards foreign  nations — is  in  extending  our 
\gn  relations  to  have  with  them  as  lit- 
tle political  connection  as  possible.  So  far 
as  we  have  already  formed  engagements, 
let  them  be  fulfilled  with  perfect  good 
faith.    Here  lei  them  <top." 

Of  course,  thpre  is  just  barely  the  possi- 
bility that  George  may  be  a  back  number,. 


and  that  the  sense  embodied  in  the  quota- 
tion does  not  apply  at  all,  but  I  am  writ- 
ing this,  thousands  of  miles  from  my  home 
and  just  before  his  birthday,  and  when  one 
is  so  far  away,  our  one  great  .man  seems 
truly  great.  I  may  not  think  him  up  to 
date  after  I  get  back  to  the  Stares,  but  just 
now  he  looms  up. 


One  of  the  most  astonishing  features  of 
the  campaign  undertaken  by  the  Ameri- 
can magazine,  in  its  propaganda  to  make 
readers  in  the  United  States  by  the  whole- 
sale villification  of  a  friendly  nation,  is  the 
statement  that  the  Secretary  of  War  for 
Mexico,  General  Gonzalez  Cossio,  made 
himself  rich  by  contracting  Yaqui  Indians 
as  slaves  in  Yucatan.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  the  Secretary  of  War  sent  one  hun- 
dred thousand  Yaquis  to  far  off  Yucatan, 
and  that  for  each  individual  thus  sent, 
into  what  was  said  to  be  virtual  serfdom, 
the  secretary  received  the  munificent  sum 
of  sixty  dollars.  It  does  not  take  a  very 
erudite  person  to  figure  out  that  one  hun- 
dred thousand  times  sixty  dollars  is  a  large 
sum,  even  if  computed  in  Mexican  money. 
The  whole  story,  charming  as  it  may  be 
as  material  for  a  yellow  muck-raking 
magazine,  falls  to  the  ground  when 
the  records  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment are  looked  into,  and  it  is 
found  that  not  more  than  three  thousand 
Yaquis  were  ever  sent  to  Yucatan  in  all 
the  time  since  Mexico  became  a  nation. 
American  citizens,  who  have  wasted  sym- 
pathy over  the  harrowing  tales  of  Mr. 
Turner,  will  be  surprised  to  learn,  no 
doubt,  that  the  men  and  women  thus  sent 
to  Yucatan,  were  never,  in  any  instance, 
sent  as  slaves,  but  as  laborers,  and  that, 
in  every  instance,  the  agriculturist  or  ha- 
cienda do  who  took  these  people  in  his 
charge  had  to  give  a  receipt  guaranteeing 
proper  care,  and  that  each  family  should 
be  housed ;  that  no  member  of  any  family, 
that  no  laborer  thus  receipted  for  to  the 
Government,  should  be  in  any  wise  mal- 
treated. Any  one,  who  has  had  any  know- 
ledge of  the  enforcement  of  the  law  in 
Mexico,  knows  that,  except  in  cases  that 
are  remarkable  because  of  infrequency,  the 
law  is  always  strictly  enforced !  I  do 
not  know  the  total  population  of  the 
Valle  Nacional.  but  the  residents  in  that 
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part  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  would  un- 
doubtedly be  astounded  to  know  that  there 
are  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  Ya- 
quis  in  Yucatan,  and  Mr.  Turner  does  not 
provide  for  their  undoubted  increase  after 
being  transplanted.  The  most  surprised 
person  of  all  concerned,  however,  must 
have  been  the  Secretary  of  "War,  who  must 
now  sadly  miss  the  colossal  fortune  the 
American  magazine  muckraker  has  so 
kindly  donated  to  his  private  use  by  the 
facile  swing  of  his  pen.  I  am  sorry  to  de- 
stroy this  beautiful  story,  because  it  must 
have  drawn  tears  from  the  eyes  of  many  a 
deluded  and  sympathetic,  soul! 


The  Centenary  of  the  Mexican  Republic 
bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  most  marvelous 
exhibitions  of  the  awakening  of  a  nation 
that  has  ever  taken  place,  for,  in  every 
direction,  throughout  the  Republic,  the 
people  are  desirous  of  making  a  showing. 
The  Catholic  Church  is  to  the  fore  with 
a  project  that  should  attract  thousands  of 
visitors  to  the  land  of  the  Aztecs.  It  is 
proposed  to  give  in  every  village  an  educa- 
tional exhibition  of  the  arts  practiced  by 
the  native  Indians.  The  City  of  Mexico 
will  have  a  most  wonderful  display  of  the 
ingenious  work  of  these  natives,  and  for 
once  Church  and  State  are  united  in 
bringing  forward  all  that  is  best  in  the 
native  Indian  of  our  sister  Republic.  It 
has  been  shown  conclusively  that  the  Mex- 
ican Indian  is  capable  of  being  developed 
into  a  self-respecting,  capable  mechanic, 
and  this  from  the  beginnings  thai  will  be 
shown  in  the  wonderful  art  that  is  prac- 
ticed in.  the  country  districts,  far  away 
from  the  beaten  paths.  The  Centenary  is 
sure  to  be  a  great  object  lesson  to  the 
world  at  large.  Mexico  is  fast  awakening 
to  its  importance  in  the  world,  and  will 
soon  take  its  place  as  a  manufacturing 
nation.  We,  of  the  United  States,  little 
dream  of  the  advance  made  in  the  last 


twenty  years  in  a  manufacturing  line  in 
Mexico,  but  in  another  twenty  years  Mex- 
ico will  have  advanced  so  far  in  the  arts 
and  industries  that  she  will  have  to  be 
reckoned  with.  It  is  known  to  but  few 
that  one  of  the  textile  mills  at  Orizaba  em- 
ploys upwards  of  six  thousand  hands.  A 
flour  mill  in  another  place  employs  hun- 
dreds, a  hat  factory  in  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict of  Mexico  employs  four  hundred 
hands,  a  cigarette  factory  employs  three 
thousand  eight  hundred  hands,  a  machin- 
ery house  in  Mexico  City  employs  over 
three  thousand  machinists,  wood  workers, 
founders  and  cabinet  makers  in  the  manu- 
facture of  street  ears.  Mexico  is  awaken- 
ing, and  in  a  short  time  the  world  at  large 
will  wipe  its  eyes  and  awaken  to  the  im- 
portance of  Mexico. 


The  big  Centennary  celebration  in  Mex- 
ico City,  which  will  probably  be  the  big- 
gest piece  of  pageantry  ever  attempted  on 
the  American  continent,  bids  fair  to  be 
well  attended  by  Americans.  The  com- 
mission is  making  all  sorts  of  preparations 
for  the  entertainment  of  visitors,  and  the 
vacant  houses  in  the  Mexican  capital  will 
be  utilized  to  house  the  throngs,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  hotels  and  private  pensions. 
September  is  the  nicest  month  in  the  year 
in  Mexico,  when  all  the  flowers  are  in 
bloom,  and  when  the  season  is  at  its  very 
best.  The  whole  nation  is  aroused  for  the 
splendid  month  of  rejoicing,  and  there  is 
sure  to  be  all  kinds  of  entertainment  of- 
fered the  visitors  for  that  time.  There 
will  be  something  like  twenty-five  military 
bands  playing  in  as  many  of  the  public 
parks  all  the  time,  and  there  is  to  be  a 
grand  opera  season  and  military  proces- 
sions galore.  The  committee  in  charge 
has  not  spared  any  expense  in  the  matter, 
but  will  duplicate  the  actual  costumes 
worn  in  every  period,  since  the  conquest 
by  Cortez. 

P.  N.  Beringer. 
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In  "The  Seventh  Noon,"  Frederick 
Orin  Bartlet't  endeavors  to  create  a  charac- 
desperate  in  the  effort  to  extract 
happiness  from  this  world  that  he  at- 
tempts to  crowd  the  joys  of  a  lifetime  into 
gle  week,  with  death  seemingly  in- 
evitable at  its  end.  Donaldson,  this  char- 
acter, is  a  man  of  high  mental  attainments, 
with  cravings  of  the  sort  that  it  requires 
money  to  satisfy,  but  he  lacks  this  money. 
Without  the  means  to  gratify  his  tastes, 
he  finds  life  not  worth  the  living,  and 
is  in  the  depths  of  despondency,  when  he 
finds,  in  the  laboratory  of  a  friend  of  his, 
a  chemist,  a  subtle  poison,  which  works  no 
immediate  harm  and  has  no  effects  appar- 
ent to  the  senses  until  the  expiration  of 
seven  days,  when  it  suddenly  attacks  the 
heart  and  causes  instantaneous,  painless 
death.  This  Donaldson  seizes,  as  a  solu- 
tion of  his  problem.  He  takes  the  moder- 
ate sum  of  money  he  has  saved  up  and 
starts  in  upon  a  week  of  indulgence  in  the 
luxuries  for  which  he  has  always  longed. 
The  weakness  of  the  story  is  the  neglect 
of  the  peculiarity  of  the  human  mind 
which  makes  the  desire  for  suicide  a 
transitory  sensation;  it  neglects  the 
Jit  of  impending  death  as  a  cloud  up- 
on tin-  enjoyments  of  the  present,  which 
1  >onaldson  after  he  has  taken  the 
draught.  He  meets  a  woman  with  whom  be 
falls  in  love,  and  torment  takes  the  place 
of  his  supposed  satisfaction.  However, 
fails  to  act,  and  Donaldson  lives. 
Btrongly  written  and  well  told,  the 
story  is  weak  in  that  it  is  apparent  from 
the  outset  what  the  end  will  be,  and  the 
philosophy  it  proposes  at  the  beginning  is 
not  natural  in  a  man  of  sound  body  and 
mind. 

iard  &  Co.,  ftoston. 

*  *  * 

schools  of  philosophy,  of  social  and 


political  economy,  are  being  born  every 
minute,  it  would  seem.  The  number  of 
persons  with  the  conviction  that  they  have 
a  panacea  for  all  social  ills  is  legion.  Such 
a  one  is  King  C.  Gillette,  whose  doctrines 
have  been  set  forth  in  an  elaborate  volume 
written  by  Melvin  L.  Severy,  entitled  "Gil- 
lette's Industrial  Solution."  The  extent 
to  which  it  is  a  solution  is  a  matter  of 
opinion  to  be  decided  by  the  individual 
reader.  It  is  anti-individualistic  and  pro- 
socialistic  without  going  to  the  many  so- 
cialistic extremes  that  have  been  the  result 
of  so  many  would-be  reformers'  efforts.  Its 
basic  theme  is  an  alleged  utter  failure  of 
the  existing  social  regime  which,  it  holds, 
must  be  swept  aside,  not  suddenly,  but  by 
degrees,  to  be  replaced  by  a  co-operative 
scheme  of  the  author.  It  is  illustrated  by 
numerous  diagrams  and  pictures. 

The  Ball  Publishing  Co.,  Boston. 

*  *  * 

Collected  in  a  neat,  attractive  little 
book,  of  pocket  size,  is  a  series  of  poems  by 
Ida  Frances  Anderson,  entitled  "In  Love's 
Garden,  and  Other  Verses."  There  is  sym- 
pathetic and  gentle  note  pervading  the  col- 
lection, and  it  can  hardly  fail  to  entertain 
lovers  of  sentiment.  As  George  Wharton 
James  says,  in  the  preface  he  has  written 
to  the  book,  "It  is  a  delight  and  a  gratifi- 
cation to  me  to  meet  with  a  work  that 
shows  power  and  freedom,  and  a  complete 
ignoring  of  all  conventional  rules.  In  her 
verses,  Miss  Anderson  has  cared  for  neither 
rhyme  nor  rhythm.  She  has  had  some- 
thing to  say,  however,  that  was  worth  say- 
ing." 

Arroyo  Guild  Press,  Los  Angeles. 

*  *  * 

The  annual  report  on  the  Progress  and 
Condition  of  the  United  States  National 
Museum  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1910 
— which  is  at  hand — makes  an  excellent 
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showing  of  the  activities  of  that  valuable 
branch  of  the  Government  service,  which  is 
allied  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
One  of  the  most  important  events  in  the 
history  of  the  museum  is  that  acquisition 
of  the  new  building  provided  by  Congress, 
which  will  enable  the  management  to  ex- 
hibit properly  and  better  care  for  the  fast- 
growing  collection  of  specimens,  relics  and 
the  like  with  which  the  museum  is  being 
constantly  enriched.  Loan  collections  of 
art  and  of  rare  textiles  have  recently  been 
acquired. 

In  connection  with  this  report,  attention 
should  be  given  the  last  quarterly  issue  of 
the  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections, 
which  are  rich  in  contributions  to  know- 
ledge. Among  the  things  herein  described 
are  studies  of  the  mosquito  fauna  of  Pan- 
ama, treatises  on  the  Peruvian  Indians, 
the  people  of  Formosa,  anthopologic  dis- 
coveries in  Arizona,  and  many  other  inter- 
esting subjects.  The  National  Museum 
report  is  particularly  replete  with  data. 

Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton. 


"Echoes  and  Prophecies,"  by  V.  D. 
Hyde-Vogl,  contains  within  its  covers  two 
plays,  "Love  and  Lovers,"  and  "In  Ye 
Okie  Colonie,"  together  with  a  dialogue, 
"Dives  and  Lazarus." 

In  "Love  and  Lovers,"  the  authoress — 
for  it  is  a  woman  who  writes — attacks  one 
of  the  greatest  problems  of  the  day,  the 
assumption  of  woman  of  her  share  of  guilt 
in  social  errors.  Socialism  is  the  theme  of 
"Dives  and  Larazus,"  in  which  the  condi- 
tions of  extreme  wealth  and  extreme  pov- 
erty, resulting  from  our  present  social  sys- 
tem, are  revealed  and  discussed.  "In  Ye 
Olde  Colonie"  is  a  drama  of  the  old  days 
of  witchcraft  in  Colonial  times. 

Ariel  Press,  Westwood,  Mass. 


HANS    HANSEN 


Viticulture  is  one  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous industries  of  California,  and  has  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  State's  great  pros- 
perity. Prominent  among  the  viticultur- 
ists  of  California  is  Mr.  Hans  Hansen, 
superintendent  of  the  well-known  To-Ka- 
lon  vineyards,  in  Oakville,  where  he  was 
born.  Here,  too,  is  located  the  station  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  observation  of  meteorologi- 
cal conditions  generally,  and  especially 
those  affecting  the  viticultural  interests; 
also  a  test  station.  Mr.  Hansen  is  the  offi- 
cial observer  there. 

Although  only  36  years  of  age,  Mr.  Han- 
sen stands  high  in  his  calling,  as  the  out- 
put of  the  vineyards  at  Oakville  have  dem- 
onstrated. 

He  has  been  a  school  trustee  for  nine 
years  and  a  Republican  in  politics.  His 
father,  Mr.  Andrew  Hansen,  and  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Thora  (Mathiesen)  Hansen, 
are  natives  of  Copenhagen.  Denmark,  who 
came  early  to  this  country.  He  is  mar- 
ried and  has  two  children:  Vera,  aged  8, 
and  George,  aged  fi. 
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The  Always-on-Duty 
Telephone 


Your  Bell  Telephone  is  on  duty 
1440  minutes  every  day.  So  is  the 
telephone  exchange  ;  so  are  the  toll 
lines  which  radiate  through  the 
neighboring  communities;  so  are 
the  long  distance  lines  which  con- 
nect you  with  far-away  cities  and 
other  radiating  systems. 

The  whole  Bell  System  is  on  duty 
1440  minutes  a  day— and  if  any  of 
these  minutes  are  not  used,  their 
earning  power  is  irrevocably  lost. 

Like  the  Police  Force  or  the  Fire 
Department,  the  telephone  is  not 
always  working — but  it  is  always 
on  duty  and  always  costing  money. 
But  you  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  nre  department  if  your  burning 
house  had  to  take  its  turn;  nor  with 
th  •  police  force  if  you  had  to  wait 
in  line  to  receive  protection. 


You  want  service  at  once.  That 
is  exactly  what  the  Bell  System 
endeavors  to  give  you — immediate 
attention,  instantaneous  service.  It 
strives  to  be  always  ready  to  receive 
your  call  at  any  point,  and  connect 
you  with  any  other  point — without 
postponement  or  delay. 

It  would  be  much  cheaper  if  tele- 
phone customers  would  be  content 
to  stand  in  line,  or  if  their  commun- 
ications could  be  piled  up  to  be  sent 
during  slack  hours;  or  if  the  demand 
was  so  distributed  as  to  keep  the 
whole  system  comfortably  busy 
for  1440  consecutive  minutes  a 
day. 

But  the  public  needs  immediate 
and  universal  service  and  the  Bell 
System  meets  the  public's  require- 
ments. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated   Companies 


Sloop  Meteor.  Flagship  of  Commodore  Wm.  J.  Hogg,  Corinthian    Yacht   Club. 
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0.    I .  Russell,  Pastor  Brooklyn  Tabernacle,  and  author  of  the 
series  of  articles  on  "God's  Chosen  People."    See  page  539. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  YACHTS  AND  YACHTING 


BY    HERBERT    HAUSER 


YACHTING  is  without  doubt 
the  most  healthful  sport  and 
one  of  the  finest  pastimes  with 
which  one  can  fill  in  the  idle 
moments,  and  yet  it  is  surprising  to  find 
how  few  people  take  advantage  of  the 
splendid  sailing  ground  that  San  Fran- 
cisco bay  and  its  surrounding  waters  pre- 
sent. 

The  past  few  seasons  have  not  been 
particularly  eventful  ones,  possibly  due  to 
the  cost  of  building  boats  and  the  use  of 


the  old  and  obsolete  "Seawanhaka  "  rac- 
ing measurement  rule.  For  several  years 
past  it  has  been  possible  for  any  one  to 
pick  the  various  class  winners  in  the 
Pacific.  Interclub  regattas.  But  at  last 
our  local  yachtsmen  are  awake,  and  real- 
ize that  racing  conditions  must  be  changed 
or  the  sport  will  be  killed.  The  universal 
rale  which  is  being  used  by  every  club  of 
importance  in  the  United  States  has  now 
been  adopted.  No  more  will  the  racing 
machines,     such     as  the  Corinthian    (an 


Frank  Stone's  Presto,  Corinthian  Yacht  Club.    Defender  of  last  year's  Perpetual 
Challenge  Cup. 
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.  the  Presto,  the  Challenger 

and   the   Monsoon   carry   off  all   the   tro- 

ne   will   have  a  chance, 

and    when   the   [nterclub   Association   re- 

-    leld  nexl  September,  it  is  safe  to 

there  will  be  double  the  number 

tries     -  heretofore. 

11..  mi  •  has  done  as  much  for 
San    Francisco   Bay   as 
Commodore  Joseph   B.  Macdonough,   for- 
merly of  San   Francisco,  hut  now  promi- 
:i  New  York  yachting  circles.     For 
:i  nun  iars  this  millionaire  yachts- 


in  the  neighborhood  of  250,  the  Aeolian  at 
Alameda  with  100  members,  the  California 
at  Sheep  Island  with  about  50.  the  Val- 
lejo  at  Vallejo,  with  100,  the  South  Bay 
Club  at  Alviso,  the  extreme  southern  end 
of  the  bay,  and  the  newly  organized  San- 
salito  yacht  club,  which  has  sprung  up 
from  the  defunct  Golden  Gate  organiza- 
tion. The  fleets  of  the  three  first  men- 
tioned organizations  number  about  the 
same,  while  the  combined  fleets  of  all 
the  other  organizations  do  not  figure  up 
mure  than  30  yachts  all  told. 


■I.  1>.  MacFarland's  sloop  Discovery,  Corinthian  Yacht  Club. 


man    and    thorough   good   sportsman   has 

renting  the  prizes  for  the  Pacific 

ib  regattas.     Commodore  Macdon- 

artily  in  favor  of  the  change  to 

Universal   rule,  and  during  his 

San    Francisco   a   year  ago 

writer. 

¥  at    time    there   are   seven 

r  and    Sun    Francisco   bay, 

Fi  9  insalito,  the  Corin- 

Tiburon,  each  with  a  membership 


The  Corinthian  Yacht  Club  was  or- 
ganized on  March  6,  1S86,  and  has  ever 
since  been  active  in  all  lines  of  the  game. 
Occupying  an  ideal  site  off  Tiburon, 
which  has  recently  been  purchased,  the 
member?  intend  to  erect  a  handsome  club- 
house, which  will  have  all  the  accessories 
that  are  necessary  to  take  care  of  its  large 
membership  and  especially  for  the  con- 
venience of  boat  owners.  "William  J. 
Hogg,  owner  of  the  sloop  Meteor,  is  com- 
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modore  of  the  club;  J.  E.  McFarlane,  of 
the  sloop  Discovery,  vice-commodore ; 
John  H.  Keefe,  for  sixteen  years  port 
captain ;  H.  William  Westerfeld,  secre- 
tary :  C.  F.  Morel,  treasurer,  and  T.  F. 
Tracy  and  George  Wagner,  directors. 

The  San  Francisco  Yacht  Club,  situ- 
ated at  Sausalito,  lias  the  largest  club- 
house on  the  bay.  and  is  preparing  to 
spend  $20,000  more  in  making  improve- 
ments, among  which  will  be  living  apart- 
ments and  a  dining  room.  The  club  was 
organized  in  1873,  and  the  present  officers 
are  Commodore  J.  J.  Hanify,  owner  of 
the  schooner  Martha ;  Lawrence  T.  Wag- 
ner, owner  of  the  power  boat  Eoamer; 
vice-commodore,  H.  A.  Russell,  secretary- 
treasurer,  and  William  G.  Morrow  and 
Adolph    Hi  lief  eld,    directors. 

The  Aeolian  Yacht  Club  was  organized 
in  September,  100<>,  and  its  handsome 
clubhouse  is  situated  on  San  Leandro 
Bay,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Alameda. 
just  inside  the  Bay  Farm  Island  draw- 
bridge, with  the  safest  anchorage  of  any 
club  upon  the  bay.  Its  membership  is 
composed  mainly  of  young  men  residing 
in  Alameda,  and  it  has  had  a  remarkable 
growth  for  a  new  organization.  Its  first 
clubhouse  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  two 
years  ago  a  new  one  was  erected,  and  the 
club  is  now  in  the  best  of  shape.  The 
club  has  two  sets  of  leased  ways  for  its 
members,  something  that  the  other  organ- 
izations about  the  bay  lack,  and  the  true 
Corinthian  spirit  makes  it  a  live  organi- 
zation. The  officers  are  Commodore  Louis 
T.  Ward,  of  the  yawl  Iola  :  vice-commo- 
dore Lawrence  C.  Knight,  of  the  sloop 
Emma  ;  port  captain,  George  Postel ; 
treasurer,  Sidney  Wilson ;  secretary,  Clar- 
ence Badger:  directors,  Carl  Strom,  Ben 
Jos  t  and. 

The  favorite  haunt  of  the  local  yachts- 
men is  Paradise  Cove,  a  pretty  anchorage 
off  the  Marin  County  shore.  Here  the 
boats  rendezvous  nearly  every  Sunday 
the  season  long,  and  when  there  is  no 
other  cruising  ground  scheduled,  every 
yacht  is  found  headed  for  the  Cove.  It  is 
here  where  the  chilis  generally  hold  their 
annual  clambakes  and  outdoor  games. 
Within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  cove 
is  the  famous  El  Campo  picnic  grounds. 
and  its  always  busy  dancing  pavilion. 

Me  .Year's   landing  at   the   entrance   of 


San  Pablo  bay  is  another  pleasant  spot 
for  a  Sunday  cruise,  while  the  Petaluma 
drawbridge  is  the  favorite  moonlight  night 
cruising   point, 

Each  club  makes  the  Yallejo  cruise 
from  two  to  three  times  each  season,  es- 
pecially when  some  holiday  gives  an  ad- 
ditional day  for  cruising.  Fourth  of 
July  always  finds  the  Mare  Island  chan- 
nel filled  with  yachts  from  all  over  the 
bay.  It  is  here  that  the  Pacific  Inter- 
club  Association  holds  its  annual  jinks  as 
the  guests  of  the  Yallejo  yachtsmen. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  cruising  aii 
over  the  bay,  but  it  is  the  Sacramento 
river  trip  that  beats  them  all.  One  re- 
quires about  two  weeks  to  enjoy  this 
cruise  in  the  proper  manner.  Leaving  the 
club  on  a  Saturday  or  Sunday  morning. 
Yallejo  is  the  first  stop,  sometimes  the 
boats  on  an  early  and  favorable  tide  of- 
ten make  Collinsville  or  Eio  Yista,  the 
former  being  close  to  the  river's  entrance, 
the  latter  some  miles  further  along.  From 
Eio  Yista  all  the  way  up  to  Sacramento 
you  sail  lazily  along  in  the  midst  of  beau- 
tiful orchards,  the  owners  of  which  are 
always  glad  to  welcome  the  yachts  and 
fill  them  up  with  fruits  and  vegetable-. 
When  made  late  in  summer,  the  last  30 
miles  is  often  quite  strenuous  for  the 
amateur  tars  by  the  numerous  sandbars 
that  one  unexpectedly  encounters.  The 
section  of  the  river  around  Grand  Island 
either  on  the  river  side  or  steamboat 
slough  is  the  prettiest  part  of  the  river. 
Here  the  willows  run  down  to  the  wat  - 
edge,  the  orchards  being  hidden  by  the 
high  levees. 

On  the  return  trip  the  current  carries 
one  along  at  a  merry  clip,  and  before  you 
know  it,  Suisun  Bay  is  reached,  and  un- 
less you  sail  through  in  the  morning,  or 
are  lucky  enough  to  catch  a  calm  after- 
noon, with  an  outgoing  tide,  the  shallow 
waters  of  the  bay  are  generally  quite 
rough.  San  Pablo  bay  is  generally  tin' 
same  on  early  summer  afternoons. 

The  southern  portion  of  the  bay  is  n  't 
so  favorable  a  cruising  ground  as  other 
sections  on  account  of  shallow  water,  and 
the  tides  have  to  be  carefully  followed. 
Redwood  City  and  Pt.  San  Mateo  are  the 
favorite  cruising  points.  Occasionally 
yachts  make  the  Alviso  trip. 

In   the  past   three  years,  ocean   sailing 


Petal uma  drawbridge,  a  favorite  cruising  spot  of  San  Francisco  bay  yachtsmen. 


has  found  more  favor,  and  the  Corinthian 
Yacht  Club  handles  a  race  to  Santa  Cruz 
every  year,  in  which  six  or  eight  yachts 
generally  participate.  Last  season,  the 
Iola,  Km  ma  and  Edna  made  the  Bolinas 
trip,  enjoying  the  outside  sail. 

The  San  Francisco  Yacht  Club's  light- 
ship race  two  years  ago  had  an  entry  list 
of  17  yachts,  the  Neva  winning. 

One  of  the  best  races  of  recent  years 
was  the  contest  for  the  Perpetual  Trophy 
last  season,  when  the  Corinthian  sloop 
Presto,  owned  by  Frank  Stone,  success- 
fully defended  the  cup  against  the  South 
Vadit  Club's  challenger,  the  Mah- 
Pe,  owned  by  Commodore  Pugh  of  Los 
Angeles.  The  race  was  close  up  to  the 
time  the  Mah-Pe  broke  a  halyard.  This 
contest  is  sailed  over  the  Pacific  Interclub 
course,  starting  at  Meiggs'  wharf,  beating 
our  to  the  Presidio  Shoals  buoy,  thence 
running  before  the  wind  to  the  Goat  Is- 
land Shoal  buoy,  then  to  the  Southamp- 
ton li'jht  buoy,  beating  back  to  the  city 
and  out  to  the  Presidio  Shoais,  and  then 
running  back  home  to  Meiggs'  wharf. 

The  trophy  lias  been  held  by  various 
clubs  about  the  bay  for  a  number  of  years 
and  was  purchased  Borne  years  ago  by 
popular  subscription.  The  Aeolian  Yacht 
Club  has  challenged  the  Corinthian  Club 
holder  of  the  trophy,  for  this  year's  race, 
naming  the  sloop  Merrv  Widow  as  chal- 


lenger. The  race  will  probably  be  sailed 
under  the  new  Universal  rule,  which  was 
adopted  last  month  by  the  Pacific  Inter- 
club Yachting  Association.  The  new  of- 
ficers of  the  latter  organization  are  Doug- 
las Erskine,  president;  W.  L.  Sutherland, 
vice-president ;  F.  G.  Phillips,  secretary ; 
Gus  Dorn,  treasurer;  Lawrence  C. 
Knight,  Ross  Wright,  Eoy  C.  Ward,  W. 
L.  Sutherland,  Wood  Watson,  Jack 
Sherry,  regatta  committee. 

The  various  schedules  for  the  different 

clubs  for  this  season  are  as  follows : 

i 

May  8,  Sunday — Opening  Day.  Clam 
Chowder  at  clubhouse. 

May  14,  Saturday — Open. 

May  15,  Sunday — Annual  Class  Flag 
Eegatta. 

May  21,  Saturday — Cruise  to  Marin 
Islands. 

May  22,  Sunday — Return. 

May  28,  Saturday — -Cruise  to  Army 
Point'. 

May  29,  Sunday — Rendezvous  at  Val- 
lejo. 

May  30,  Monday — Return. 

June  4,  Saturday — Open. 

June  5,  Sunday — Open. 

June  11,  Saturday — -Port  Captain's 
Day. 

May  12,   Sunday — Open. 

May  18,  Saturday — Cruise  to  McjNTear's. 
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June  19,  Sunday — Return. 

June  25,   Saturday — Open. 

June  26,  Sunday — Annual  dinner  race. 

July  2,  Saturday — Petaluma  Draw- 
bridge. 

July  3,  Sunday — High  Jinks. 

July  4,  Monday — Return. 

July  9,  Saturday — Open. 

July  10,  Sunday — Open. 

July  16,  Saturday — Open. 

July  17,  Sunday — Race  for  25  footers 
and  clam-bake. 

July  23,   Saturday — Open. 

July  24,  Sunday — California  Cove — 
San  Pablo  Bay. 

July  30,  Saturday — Open. 

July  31,  Sunday — Wallace  Trophy  race. 

Aug.  6,  Saturday — Cruise  to  San  Quen- 
tin. 

Aug.  7S  Sunday — Return. 

Aug.   13,   Saturday — Open. 

Aug.  14,  Sunday — Open. 

Aug.  20,  Saturday — Cruise  to  M'Near's. 

Aug.  21,  Sunday — Return. 

Aug.  27,  Saturday — Rendezvous  at  Key 
Route  Mole. 

Aug.  28,  Sunday — Cruise  along  City 
Front — Sacramento  river  cruise. 

Sept.  3,  Saturday — Rendezvous  at  Cali- 
fornia Cove. 

Sept.  4,  Sunday — Cruise  in  squadron, 
Rio  Vista. 


Sept.  5,  Monday — -Cruise  to  Courtland 
via  Old  River. 

Sept.  6,  Tuesday — Fleet  at  anchor, 
Courtland. 

Sept.  7,  Wednesday— Return  cruise  in 
squadron,  Walnut  Grove. 

Sept.  8,  Thursday — Return  Antioch, 
via  three-mile  cut-off. 

Sept.  9,  Friday — Return  Martinez,  via 
New  York  slough. 

Sept.  10,  Saturday — Return  McNear's. 

Sept.  11,  Sunday — Return  Moorings — 
Brooks  Island. 

Sept.  17,  Saturday — Open. 

Sept.  18,  Sunday — California's  Com- 
modore Cup. 

Sept.  24,  Saturday — Open. 

Sept.  25,  Sunday — Open. 

Oct.  1,  Saturday — Cruise  to  McNear's. 

Oct.  2,  Sunday — Return. 

Oct.  8.  Saturday — Open. 

Oct.  9,  Sunday — Red  Rock  race. 

Oct.  15,  Saturday — Open. 

Oct.  16,  Sunday — Channel  cruise. 

Oct.  22,  Saturdav— Open. 

Oct.  23,  Sundav--Open. 

Oct.  29,  Saturday- -Closing  Day. 

Oct.  30,  Sunday — Cruise   in  squadron. 

Aeolian  Yacht  Club  Pre  gramme. 

April  23 — Opening  jinks  at  club  house. 
24th — Opening  cruise  in  squadron. 


A.  F.  Rousseau's  "Merry  Widow,"  the  Aeolian  Yacht  Club's  challenger  for  this 
years  contest  for  the  Perpetual  Challenge  Cup. 
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op  Yanl  nthian   Yachi  Club. 

Nautilus,  Aeolian  Yachi  Club. 

7/  Muh-I'r.  s.ndli  ('nasi  Yacht  Club 


80th— Open. 
May  1st — Open. 

7th  and  8th— Open. 

14th— Open. 

15th — Knee  for  Times-Star  cup. 

21st — Potrero  Point. 

22d— Return. 

29th  and  30th — McNear's  and  return. 

June  1,  5.   11 — Open. 

12th — Race  for  Rousseau  trophy. 

18th  and  19th— Bay  View  Point,  ladies 
day  and  clam  hake. 

25th  and  26th— Open. 
July  2d— Dillon's  Point. 

3rd — Vallejo. 

-I  th— Return. 

9th  and  10th— Open. 

16th  to  24th — Annual  river  cruise. 

30th— Open. 

31st — Hauser  trophy  race. 
August  6,  7,  13  and  14th — Open. 

20th— Redwood  City  Creek. 

21st — Handicap  race  home. 

27th  and  28th— Open. 
September  3rd — Martinez. 

4th— Vallejo. 

5  th — Return. 

9th — Alviso. 

10th — Redwood  Creek. 

1 1th — Return. 

17,   18.   and   24th— Open. 

25th— Race  for  Class  Flags.    . 

Oct.  1st — Open. 

2d — Races  and  Chowder  at  clubhouse. 

8th  and  9th— Open. 

15th — Foot  of  Hyde  street. 

1 6th — Outside    cruise. 

22d  and  23d — Open. 

29th — Closing  jinks  at  club. 

30th — Closing  games. 

San  Francisco  Yacht  Club  Programme. 
April  30th — Opening  day. 
May  1st — Cruise  in  squadron. 

15th — Race  from  clubhouse  around 
Goat  Island  Shoal  buoy,  Presidio  Shoal 
Buoy  and  back  to  clubhouse. 

21st  and  22d — Cruise  to  McNear's  and 
return. 

28th— Race  to  Vallejo. 

29th— At  Vallejo. 

30th — Race  from  Vallejo  to  Sausalito. 
June  5th — Non-boatowners'  cruise. 

12th — Lightship  race. 

18th  and  19th — Paradise  Cove  and  re- 
turn. 


William  J.  Hogg,  Commodore,  Corinthian  Yacht  Club. 
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lone  [eland  race. 
July  3d— To  Volante. 
To  \  allejo. 
1th— Bace  from   Vallejo  to  Sausalito. 
]0th — Annual  club  regatta. 
ii;i!i   and    L7th     Petaluma  and  return. 
to  30th     Open  on  account  of  Santa 
Cruz  rai 

;:i--    -Aquatic  sports  at  club  house. 
Angusl    L3th    and    1  I th— Cruise   to    Val- 
lejo  and  race  home. 
80th  and  Slsi     McNear's  and  return. 

3d     to     11th — Annual     river 
cruise. 

ixl    2d — McNear's   and    re- 
turn. 

wer  boat  regatta. 
15th — Closing. 
16th — Closing  cruise  in  squadron. 

nthian    Yacht    Club   Programme. 

April  23d — Opening  day. 
24th  —Cruise  in  squadron. 
30th— McN  ear's. 
-Return. 
7th — Open. 
—Open. 
!  Iih— Vallejo. 
15th — Return. 

open. 
22d— Open. 

i— Vallejo. 
29th — Cruise  around  Suisun  mid-chan- 
nel buoy.     Return  Vallejo. 

30th— Return. 
June  tth — McNear's. 
5th— Return. 
1  lth — Annual  regatta. 
12th — Non-yacht  owners"  day. 

Petaluma  drawbridge. 
1 9th— Return. 
25th— Open. 
26th — Open. 
July  ".''I     Array   I'oint. 

Through    Montezuma    Slough     to 
Vallejo. 

lth  -Return. 
'.»t!i -Open. 
10th— Open. 


Corinthian  sloop  Ruby,  winner  of  San 
Francisco  to  Santa  Cruz  ocean  race. 

17th — Handicap  race. 

23d — Santa   Cruz  race. 
August  7th — Return. 

14th — River  trip. 

21st — Return. 

27th— Redwood  City  Creek. 

28th— Return. 
September  3d — Paradise  Cove. 

4th — Vallejo. 

5  th — Return. 

9th — Interclub   regatta. 

10th— Open. 

11th— Open. 

17th — Paradise  Cove. 

18th— Return. 

24th— Sausalito. 

25th— Outside. 
October  1st — Open. 

2d — Motor  boat  races. 

8th— Open. 

9  th— Open. 

15th — Paradise  Cove. 

J 6th — Corinthian  games. 

22d— Open. 

23d— Open. 

29th — Closing  day. 

30th — Cruise  in  squadron. 
November  13th — Bridge  opens. 


YACHTING   IN    CALIFORNIA 

BY    ARTHUR    IXKERSLET 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  H.  A.  TAYLOR,  C0R0XAD0 


THE  FIRST  organized  regatta 
that  ever  took  place  in  Califor- 
nian  waters  was  held  by  the 
San  Francisco  Yacht  Club  in 
August,  1869.  The  club  then  had  its 
house  on  the  city  front,  but  was  almost 
put  out  of  existence  when  the  march  of 
improvement  compelled  the  yachtsmen  to 
seek  other  quarters.  However,  in  1874, 
the  club  was  re-organized,  with  R.  L.  Og- 
den,  owner  of  the  Peerless,  as  Commodore, 
and  Charles  G.  Yale,  for  many  years  an 
enthusiastic  yachtsman,  as  secretary.  The 
need  of  a  new  home  unfortunately  caused 
dissension  in  the  club,  some  of  the  mem- 
bers desiring  the  club-house  to  be  built 
on  the  water-front  at  New  Sausalito, 
while  others  wanted  a  site  near  Old  Sau- 
salito, to  the  south.  Not  being  able  to 
agree,  the  San  Francisco  Yacht  Club  built 
its  boat-honse  at  New  Sausalito,  while  the 
dissentients  founded  the  Pacific  Yacht 
Club.  The  latter  club  had  a  handsome, 
roomv  house  in  a  orarden,  and   flourished 


for  some  years,  but  a  little  before  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  it  died,  while  the  old 
San  Francisco  Yacht  Club,  in  spite  of 
many  stormy  and  distressful  times,  was 
still  maintaining  a  healthy  existence. 

About  24  years  ago,  in  March,  188.6, 
several  yachtsmen  who  thought  that  the 
owners  of  the  large  boats,  such  as  the 
schooners  Lurline,  Jessie,  Aggie,  the  sloop 
Annie,  etc.,  showed  too  little  consideration 
for  the  men  whose  flags  flew  at  the  mast- 
head of  small  craft,  broke  away  from  the 
San  Francisco  Yacht  Club  and  founded 
the  Corinthian  Yacht  Club.  For  many 
years  there  was  considerable  jealousy  be- 
tween these  two  clubs,  but  Time,  which 
wears  everything  smooth  at  last,  has  modi- 
fied the  feeling;  and,  though  the  San 
Francisco  and  Corinthian  Clubs  still 
divide  between  them  nearly  all  the  im- 
portant yachting  trophies,  their  rivalry  is 
of  a  pleasant  and  generous  sort.  The 
Corinthian  Yacht  Club  has  more  boats  on 
its  roll  than  any  yacht  club  in  California, 


In  a  light  air  off  Point  Loma. 


One  yacht  is  beating  to  the  stake  boat;  the  other  two,  having  rounded  it,  are  run- 
ning home. 


or  probably  than  any  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
and  carries  off  a  large  proportion  of  the 
prizes  at  the  annual  regattas  of  the  Pacific 
[nter-club   Yacht  Association. 

The  Californian  Yacht  Club,  of  which 
the  late  "Admiral"  A.  W.  von  Schmidt 
-  -i  well  known  and  picturesque  a 
member,  formerly  had  a  club-house  and 
anchorage  near  Webster  street  bridge, 
Oakland  Creek:  but  was  compelled  about 
1906  or  thereabouts  to  move  away.  It 
dow  baa  quarters  on  Sheep  Island,  which 
arc  comfortable,  though  not  very  access- 
ible Several  of  the  members  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Yacht  Club,  who  did  not  care  to 
go  BO  far  a  way  from  their  homes,  selected 
higher  up  the  Creek,  and  made  it 
the  headquarters  of  the  Aeolian  Yacht 
club.  There  are  on  the  roll  of  the  Aeo- 
lian club  several  of  the  smaller  yachts 
thai  formerly  Hew  the  San  Francisco  or 
Corinthian  burgee,  almost  the  only  large 
leing  tbc  yawl  tola,  owned  originally 
i  Robert  Vim  ent,  who  was  for  some  t  ime 
Commodore  of  the  California  Yacht  Club. 
pa]  of  the  former  members  of  the 
California  club  are  now  on  the  roll  of  the 
Corinthian  Club,  among  them  being  at 
leasl  two  ex-commodores,  Sydney  Marshall 
and  Allen  M.  Clay.  The  Encinal  Boat 
Club,  which  has  quarters  off  the  shore  of 


Alameda,  still  maintains  a  prosperous  ex- 
istence, but  has  long  since  retired  from 
the  yachting  world,  though  in  earlier 
days  it  won  the  San  Francisco  Perpetual 
Challenge  Cup  two  or  three  times. 

There  is  one  other  organization  of 
yachtsmen  near  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
— the  Golden  Gate  Yacht  Club.  This  was 
founded  a  few  years  ago  by  some  young 
men  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  San  Francisco  Yacht  Club 
and  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  attempt- 
ing to  gain  any  of  the  offices.  It  occupies 
a  clubhouse  about  two  hundred  yards  to 
the  south  of  the  San  Francisco  Yacht 
Club's  quarters ;  but  it  cannot  hardly  be 
said  that  the  structure  is  an  ornament  to 
the  Sausalito  water-front.  At  the  extreme 
southerly  end  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  an 
organization  named  the  South  Bay  Yacht 
Club  has  a  club-house  and  moorings  off 
Alviso.  Most  of  the  members  are  resi- 
dents of  San  Jose,  who  make  the  trip  to 
Alviso  by  rail.  Now  and  then  a  South 
Bay  yacht  sails  up  to  Sausalito  or  Tibu- 
ron,  and  the  men  on  board  are  enter- 
tained by  their  brother  yachtsmen  at 
these  places,  but  most  of  their  sailing  is 
done  on  the  southern  waters  of  the  Bay. 
To  the  north  of  San  Francisco  is  the  Val- 
leio  Yracht  and  Boat  Club,  the  comfortable 


Beating  out  to  the  stakeboat. 


quarters  of  which  at  Vallejo  are  always 
hospitably  open  to  San  Francisco  yachts- 
men, and  form  a  very  convenient  landing 
place  for  those  who  wish  to  visit  Mare 
Island  or  the  Solano  County  shore.  Those 
who  remember  what  a  dismal,  dreary 
place  Vallejo  formerly  was  to  make  on  a 
dark,  chilly  night,  will  appreciate  best  the 
comfort  of  having  a  well-lighted  float  and 
club-house  to  put  in  at. 

There  are,  of  course,  several  sail-boats 
at  Santa  Cruz,  but  these  are  used  chiefly 
for  fishing  or  sailing  trips,  and  are  not 
united  into  a  club.  At  Monterey  there 
is  the  Monterey  Boating  Club,  which 
maintains  a  boat-house,  landing-stage, 
etc.,  on  the  Bay  of  Monterey.  Sail-boats, 
launches  and  row-boats  may  be  hired  at 
the  boat-house,  and  once  a  year  a  regatta 
is  held.  The  competitions  in  this  regatta. 
however,  are  chiefly  between  gasoline 
launches  and  Japanese  fishing-boats,  of 
which  there  are  many  in  the  waters  of 
Monterey.  Now  and  then  during  the  sum- 
mer season,  while  the  strong  westerly 
breezes  prevail,  a  few  of  the  larger  San 
Francisco  yachts  cruise  down  to  Santa 
Cruz  or  Monterey,  but,  as  these  places 
have  no  harbor,  but  are  merely  open  road- 
steads, there  is  nothing  to  encourage  the 


formation  of  yacht  clubs.  Landings  are 
not  comfortable  when  a  heavy  sea  is  run- 
ning, and  there  are  no  safe  winter  moor- 
ings for  pleasure  craft. 

Though  Santa  Barbara  is  a  beautiful 
spot,  whence  several  interesting  sailing 
trips  may  be  made,  it  is  open  to  the  same 
objection  (from  a  yachtsman's  view)  as 
Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey — that  is  to  say, 
the  lack  of  quiet  waters  in  which  to  lay 
up  a  boat  during  the  winter.  There  is 
a  good  pier  at  which  landings  can  be  made 
in  a  yacht's  tender  or  launch.  Thus,  in 
a  southerly  direction  from  San  Francisco, 
it  is  not  until  we  reach  San  Pedro  that 
we  find  a  harbor  of  refuge  in  time  of 
stress,  for  Port  Los  Angeles  ( Santa  Mon- 
ica )  is  nothing  but  a  long  wharf,  and 
Pedondo  Beach  is  fully  exposed  to  the 
heavy  surf  of  the  open  Pacific  Ocean.  Af- 
ter rounding  Cape  Fermin  you  enter  the 
harbor  <5f  San  Pedro,  which  has  been 
formed  by  the  construction  of  a  great 
granite  breakwater.  Further  in  is  Dead 
Man's  Island,  and  here  is  a  big  slough, 
on  either  side  of  which  sailing  vessels 
are  anchored.  Beyond  the  berths  of  the 
sea-going  vessels  is  the  winter  anchorage 
of  the  South  Coast  Yacht  Club,  the  sum- 
mer  moorings   of   which   are   out   in   the 
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open  ocean  oil'  Terminal  Island.  The 
South  Coi  t  Club  is  an  active  or- 

ganization, which  sends  boats  into  com- 
petition al  Santa  Barbara,  San  Diego,  and 
as  far  north  as  San  Francisco.  A  favor- 
ite cruise  for  the  South  Coast  amateur 
sailors  is  to  Avalon.  on  Santa  Catalina 
Island,  which  lies  aboul  twenty-five  miles 
due  south  from  San  Pedro.  Santa  Bar- 
Kara  and  San  Clemente  Islands  are  about 
twice  as  far  away  as  Santa  Catalina, 
while  San  Nicholas  Lsland  is  a  sail  of 
abonl  seventy-five  miles  in  a  southwester- 
ly direction. 

About  a  hundred  miles  to  the  south  of 
San  Pedro  is  San  Diego,  where  a  beauti- 
ful bay  offers  great  opportunities  for  the 
sport  of  yachting.  The  San  Diego  Yacht 
Club  has  some  excellent  craft  of  modern 
type  on  its  roll,  and  its  members  enjoy 
plenty  of  good  sailing,  both  on  the  shel- 
tered waters  of  San  Diego  Bay  and  in  the 
open  ocean  beyond  Point  Loma.  The  San 
Diego  yachtsmen  hold  regattas  in  their 
home  waters,  and  contend  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  South  Coast  Yacht  Club  for 
the  possession  of  the  Lipton  Cup,  a  trophy 
presented  by  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  at  the 
suggestion  of  some  enterprising  San 
Diegan,  who  must  have  persuaded  the 
generous  Irish  baronet  that  the  headquar- 
ters of   Californian  yachting   are   in  the 


extreme  southwesterly  corner  of  the  Golden 
State.  The  success  which  attended  the 
suggestion  shows  that,  if  you  want  a  thing 
there  is  nothing  like  asking  for  it.  If 
you  don't  get  it,  you  are  no  worse  off  than 
before;  while,  if  your  request  is  acceded 
to,  you  have  what  you  want. 

But  if  suitable  places  for  the  establish- 
ment of  yacht  clubs  are  of  infrequent  oc- 
currence in  a  southerly  direction  from 
San  Francisco,  they  are  scarcer  still  to 
the  north  of  the  metropolis  of  California. 
The  only  organization  of  amateur  sailors 
in  Californian  waters  to  the  north  of  San 
Francisco  Bay,  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
goes,  is  the  Sequoia  Yacht  Club,  with 
headquarters  at  Eureka  on  Humboldt  Bay. 

Though  a  few  yachts  may  be  kept  in 
commission  throughout  the  year,  pretty 
nearly  all  the  amateur  sailing  in  Cali- 
fornian waters  is  done  from  April  to  Oc- 
tober; that  is,  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  strong  trade  winds.  Towards  the  end 
of  September,  the  winds  fall  very  light, 
and  during  the  winter,  flat  calms,  inter- 
rupted by  a  few  storms  from  the  south- 
east or  southwest,  prevail.  During  the 
yachting  season,  the  breezes,  especially  in 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  after  mid-day, 
are  particularly  strong.  In  certain  parts 
of  the  bay  the  conformation  of  the  land 
tends  either  to  produce  calm  streaks  or  to 


ing  in  on  the  main  sheet,  after  rounding  a  stakeboat  and  taking  in  the  kites. 
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concentrate  the  force  of  the  wind.  Old 
Sausalito,  to  the  south  of  the  new  town, 
nestles  in  a  canyon  which  bears  the  sug- 
gestive and  appropriate  name  of  Hurri- 
cane Gulch.  Out  of  this  apparently  calm 
and  peaceful  nook  issue  fierce  and  sudden 
gusts,  known  locally  as  "woollies,"  which 
have  "knocked  down"  many  a  yacht  on 
to  her  beam  ends,  causing  her  to  ship 
green  water  over  her  lee-rail  and  throwing 
clouds  of  spray  over  her  house.  Some 
years  ago  a  party  of  half  a  dozen,  of  whom 
I  was  one,  was  starting  out  on  the  ebb 
tide  from  Sausalito  for  the  Golden  Gate 
in  the  sloop  Nellie  on  a  cruise  to  San 
Diego.  We  had  sailed  barely  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  from  our  mooring  off  the  land- 
ing stage  of  the  San  Francisco  Yacht  Club 
when  we  were  struck  by  a  heavy  gust, 
which  ripped  our  staysail  into  three  strips 
with  a  sound  like  the  crack  of  a  rifle,  mak- 
ing it  necessary  for  us  to  put  back  for 
fresh  canvas  and  delaying  our  start  for 
several  hours.  A  little  above  Paradise 
Cove  on  the  Marin  County  shore  is  an- 
other windy  spot,  and  off  McNear's  Land- 
ing the  breeze  is  frequently  stiff.  As  San 
Francisco  Bay,  with  the  contiguous 
waters  of  San  Pablo  Bay,  Carquinez 
Straits,  Mare  Island  Straits,  and  Suisun 
Bay,  comprises  480  square  miles,  the 
strong  summer  winds,  especially  when 
they  are  blowing  against  an  ebb  tide,  kick 
up  quite  nasty,  choppy  seas.  The  wide 
extent  of  water  available  for  cruising  in- 
side the  Golden  Gate,  the  great  variety 
of  weather  to  be  encountered,  and  the  de- 
mand for  good  seamanship  on  the  Bay, 
taken  together  with  the  lack  of  harbors  of 
refuge  on  the  sea-coast,  serve  to  deter  San 
Francisco  yachtsmen  from  "outside"  sail- 
ing. With  few  exceptions,  the  yachts 
owned  in  San  Francisco  Bay  are  not  big 
enough  for  comfortable  ocean  cruising. 
And  so  far  as  breezy  weather  goes,  plenty 
of  it  can  be  found  in  the  Bay.  The  seas 
in  the  Bay  are,  of  course,  shorter  and  not 
so  high  as  on  the  ocean,  but  they  are  rough 
enough  to  satisfy  the  majority  of  amateur 
sailors.  The  summer  winds  are  very 
chilly,  and  heavy,  warm  clothing  is  much 
in  demand.  The  San  Francisco  yachts- 
man does  not  go  in  much  for  natty  serge 
coats  with  brass  buttons,  white  duck  trow- 
sers  daintily  laundered  and  creased,  or 
the   other   paraphernalia   of   the   amateur 


sailor  elsewhere.  To  the  eye  of  the  fash- 
ionable tailor  or  of  the  sweet  young  thing, 
he  is  not  a  beautiful  object :  there  is  little 
about  him  to  appeal  to  the  imagination. 
He  is  likely  to  wear  an  old,  weather- 
stained  business  suit,  rubber-soled  shoes 
that  once  had  white  uppers,  and  a  head- 
covering  that  is  far  from  being  attractive. 
If  the  weather  is  cold,  as  frequently  it  is, 
he  adds  to  this  unbecoming  outfit  a  strange 
garment  called  a  "lammie,"  which,  like 
a  Chinaman's  shirt,  is  worn  outside  the 
trowsers.  The  worst  thing  about  the 
"lammie,"  however,  is  its  color.  Why  it 
cannot  be  dark  blue  or  of  some  other  de- 
cent hue,  is  not  clear;  but  the  fact  is, 
that  it  is  almost  invariably  of  a  bilious 
yellow-brown  that  is  enough  in  itself  to 
make  a  person  of  delicate  aesthetic  per- 
ception sea-sick.  If  the  weather  is  wet, 
or  there  is  an  unusual  amount  of  flying 
spray,  oilskins  and  a  sou'wester  of  a  yel- 
low color,  and  having  an  oily,  sticky  sur- 
face, are  worn.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
San  Francisco  yachtsman  bears  not  the 
remotest  resemblance  to  the  amateur 
sailor  seen  on  the  stage,  with  his  patent 
leather  shoes,  pretty  socks,  immaculate 
duck  or  serge  trousers,  dark  blue  double- 
breasted  coat  and  cap  with  handsomely 
embroidered  badge  and  crossed  flags.  But 
though  he  may  not  look  the  part,  the  San 
Francisco  yachtsman  generally  can  play 
it.  Cruising  for  several  seasons  in  the 
channel  along  the  city-front,  where  the 
breezes  are  strongest  and  truest,  in  the 
Upper  Bay,  San  Pablo  Bay,  Suisun  Bay, 
past  Collinsville,  up  the  Sacramento 
Eiver,  up  the  Corte  Madera,  Suisun  and 
Napa  Creeks,  to  the  Navy  Yard,  past 
Port  Costa  and  Benicia,  taking  part  in  the 
cruises  of  his  club  and  in  the  annual  re- 
gattas, he  gains  experience  of  almost  every 
kind  of  weather,  and  sooner  or  later  of  al- 
most every  mishap  that  can  befall  a  sail- 
ing craft.  If  he  has  in  him  the  instinct 
of  a  sailor,  the  job  of  making  him  one 
can  be  accomplished  with  as  much  expe- 
dition and  certainty  on  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco  as  anywhere. 

Yachting  around  San  Francisco  and  in 
Calif ornian  waters  generally,  is  not  the 
same  kind  of  sport  as  in  the  Atlantic 
States  or  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Where  there  are  comparatively 
light  breezes  and  plenty  of  good  harbors, 
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rich    men   own    Luxurious   Bail    or   steam 
-.    which    are   maintained   at   gireal 
On   the  decks  of  these  handsome 
may  be  Been  young  men  and  women 
uh"  correepend  with  considerable  exacti- 
tude to  the  popular  aotion  of  the  yachts- 
man and  yachtswoman.    All  the  work  be- 
irmed   by     professional     sailors, 
young  people  have  nothing  t«»  do  but 
the  appropriate  costume     and     sh 
around  Bipping  whisky  and  seltzer  from 
long  glasses  provided  at  suitable  intervals 
by   properly  attired   servants.     The  deck 
3    ;i    new    pin,   and    the   girls 
look  as  if  they  were  going  to  a  costumed 
hall.     Whereas,  as  has  been  suggested  al- 
.    the    vaehtsnien   of   San    Francisco 


era]  years  ago  to  a  resident  of  Tacoma.  I 
think  that  the  Spreckels  brothers'  Lur- 
line  is  now  the  only  pleasure  steam  boat 
on  the  Bay.  Gasoline  launches  are  num- 
i  puis,  and  there  are  some  speedy  motor- 
ola ts.  The  San  Francisco  Yacht  Club 
holds  a  motor  boat  regatta  each  season, 
and  there  are  motor-boat  clubs  at  Belve- 
dere and  Sacramento. 

On  account  of  the  prevalence  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast  of  light  winds  during  the 
Bummer  (the  breeziest  season  in  San 
Francisco)  the  yachts  carry  a  great  spread 
of  canvas.  Their  spars  are  longer  and 
their  sail  area  much  greater  than  the  San 
Francisco  yacht  could  stagger  under. 
Even   when   yachts   have   been     specially 


.1   collision  "a  a  regatta  day. 

Beem  to  h;  -'   emerged  from  an  old- 

top  in  which  they  have  selected 
illy  the  worsl  garments. 
In   the   Eastern   States,   the  yachts   be- 
atended  chiefly  for  deep  sea  cruising, 
-.   while   in   San   Francisco 
early  all  the  craft  are  of  the  center- 
type.     There    is   shoal    water      in 
n  ts  of  ile-  Bay,  and  it  is  difficult 

into  and  on!  of  the  various  creeks 
in  a  !  -  ,  ,,,,  yachl  is  practi- 

cally 'i   in   San    Francisco  waters. 

El    Primero,  owned   by 
Mr.  E.  W.   Bopkins,  was  the  only  craft 

■am  :  and  she  was  sold  sev- 


planned  by  Eastern  boat  designers  for  use 
in  San  Francisco  Bay.  they  have  had  to 
be  cut  down,  so  hard  have  Bostonians  and 
New  Yorkers  found  it  to  believe  the  ac- 
counts given  to  them  from  official  sources 
of  the  strength  and  speed  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's summer  winds.  For  some  time, 
the  speediest  yachl  on  the  bay  was  the 
Challenger,  designed  by  an  Eastern  firm 
for  the  San  Francisco  Yacht  Club,  for  the 
purpose  of  winning  the  Perpetual  Chal- 
lenge Cup — the  blue  ribbon  of  Californian 
yachting.  She  is  a  fin-keel  hoar,  and  cap- 
tured the  trophy  easily,  ddie  club  then 
sold  her  to  W.  Gr.  Morrow,  who  had  sailed 
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crease, 
signed 
risked 


her  to  victory.  Morrow  still  owns  her, 
and  probably  covers  as  many  miles  of 
water  during  a  yachting  season  as  any  San 
Francisco  owner.  In  order  to  recapture 
the  prized  trophy,  the  Corinthian  Yacht 
Club  procured  designs  for  a  centerboard 
sloop,  named  Corinthian,  with  which  they 
beat  Challenger.  Corinthian,  however,  is 
a  mere  racing  machine,  wonderfully 
speedy  and  handy,  but  not  a  cruising  boat 
at  all,  having  neither  cockpit  nor  cabin. 
But  she  foots  faster  and  goes  about  in 
fewer  seconds  than  any  sailing  craft  of 
her  dimensions  in  the  Bay. 

The  stiff,  squally  breezes  that  prevail 
on  the  Bay  during  the  yachting  season  de- 
mand an  able,  weatherly  boat  that  handles 
easily  and  that  will  stand  up  under  pretty 
heavy  weather.  Consequently  boats  under 
a  yawl-rig  are  so  convenient,  that  the  num- 
ber of  yawls  and  schooners  tends  to  in- 
though,  of  course,  the  boats  de- 
chiefly  for  speed  are  always  sloop- 
The  handsomest  and  largest 
yawl  on  the  bay  was  Harry  E.  Simpkins" 
Tramontana,  which  had  an  over-all  length 
of  about  6?  feet.  She  had  a  flush  deck, 
and  was  an  able  cruising  boat.  But  after 
a  few  seasons,  Mr.  Simpkins  sold  her  for 
a  very  moderate  price,  saying  that  he 
could  rarely  get  his  friends  to  go  out  sail- 
ing with  him.  Fashionable  and  rich 
young  men  in  California  are  apt  to  be 
horsey  and  to  prefer  the  back  of  a  polo 
ponv  to  the  slippery  deck  of  a  yacht.  Al- 
most the  only  other  man  that  could  be 
termed  fashionable  who  has  owned  a 
yacht  on  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  during 
the  past  iwcnty  years  was  Ernest  A.  Wilt- 
see,  whose  private  signal  flew  from  the 
masthead  of  the  schooner  Aggie,  which 
was  exceeded  in  size  by  the  schooners 
Casco  and  Lurline  only.  The  Casco  was 
built  for  Dr.  S.  Merritt,  a  rich  and  eccen- 
tric Oaklander.  She  was  chartered  by 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  for  a  cruise 
among  the  islands  of  the  South  Seas,  and 
on  returning  from  that  cruise,  she  became 
a  sealer.  In  1894  Count  Festetics  de 
Tolna,  an  Austrian  (or  Hungarian) 
nobleman,  who  had  married  Miss  Haggin, 
had  a  yacht  named  Tolna  built  for  him. 
He  and  his  wife  made  a  long  cruise 
through  the  Smith  Seas  in  her,  bin  she 
was  wrecked  eventually  in  the  Red  Sea. 
The  comfortable  schooner     Etamona     was 


7.  Before  the  wind. 

2.  Lee  mil  awash. 


owned  Eor  several  years  by  e.\-Commodore 
W.  X.  McCarthy,  of  the  San  Francisco 
Yacht  Club,  and  was  sold  by  him  to  Doug- 
las White.  She  has  cruised  much  up  and 
down  the  coast,  and  is  well  known  from 
San  Francisco  to  San  Diego. 

Pew    yachts,    then,   on    San    Francisco 
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:■  anywhere  in  California,  are  owned 
by  men  oi  wealth.     Far  the  larger  number 
ia  in  the  hands  of  men  of  moderate  means 
.  young  attorneys,  clerk?  in 
in.     These  young  men  and 
,  rewa  handle  their  boats  themselves, 
9  professional  boatman  being  kept  on  only 
a  r  craft.     In  many  in- 
■  boal   is  Bcraped,  painted  and 
11  by  her  owner  and  his 
■oats  are  owned  by  two, 
friends,  one  of  whom   is 
usually    an   older   and   more   experienced 
sailor  than  the  others,  and  is     entrusted 
with  I  mand  of  her.    This  is  Corin- 

thian yachting,  and  is  the  kind  that  flour- 
-  mosl  in  California.     The  Corinthian 
Yacht   Club,   which  was    (as     has     been 
statedl    an  offshoot  from  the  San  Fran- 
Yacht  Club,  carries  on  its     roll     a 
Larger  number  of  members  and  boats  than 
anv  of  the  other  organizations,  and  has 
manifested  from  its  foundation  a  greater 
spirit  of  camaraderie  and  good-fellowship 
than  any  other  aquatic  club  on  the  bay. 
At  the  annual  regattas  of  the  Pacific  In- 
ub    Yacht    Association,    the    Corin- 
thians  carry   off  nearly  all   the   trophies, 
and  have  been  the  holders  for  some  years 
•  the  San  Francisco  Perpetual  Chal- 
Cup.      Their    annual    Xew    Year's 
dinner,    their   jinks   at   the   opening   and 
baseball  game  at  the  close  of  the  season 
are  the  most  notable  events  of  the  year 
g  bay  yachtsmen ;  while  as  amateur 
.    Eddie   Howard,   Frank     Stone, 
Sydney  Marshall,  J.  W.  Pew.  Carl  Wester- 
It  hi  and  A.  J.  Yroung  are  not  easy  to  beat. 
Though  the  Corinthian  quarters  at  Point 
Tiburon    on    Valentine's    Island.      Marin 
County,  are  not  quite  so  handsome  and 
odious   as   the   San   Francisco  club- 
V'\v  Sausalito,  they  have  been 
?ed  ami  improved  until  they  answer 
So  many  people  want 
sent  at  the  doings  of  the  Corin- 
t hit  it  i-  necessary  to  restrict  ad- 
m  !<•  the  members  of  the  club  and 
sons.      The  opening 


1.  A  flagship  clusehauled. 

2.  Typical  modem  racing  yacht. 

jinks  is  the  best  entertainment  of  its 
in  the  Golden  State. 


kind 


YACHT    CRUISING    IN    THE    PACIFIC 


BY    ARTHUR   BUTTON 


OCEAN  YACHTING  has  been 
wofully  neglected  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  notwithstanding  the  ad- 
vantages offered  there  for  this 
splendid  form  of  sport  and  amusement. 
Local  yachting,  in  small  schooners,  sloops, 
yawls,  knockabouts  and  catboats  there  is 
in  plenty,  although  not  to  the  degree 
reached  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  the 
men  of  means  of  the  Far  West,  although 
liberal  in  their  expenditures  for  racing 
stables,  polo  ponies,  country  clubs,  and 
palatial  residences,  both  urban  and  rural, 
have  practically  overlooked  the  field 
offered  in  the  Pacific  ocean  for  deep  sea 
yachting,  for  cruising  among  the  num- 
berless picturesque  islands  and  in  the  wide 
variety  of  beautiful  regions  within  such 
easy  reach.  There  have  not  been  half  a 
dozen  cruise-yachtsmen  in  California. 

It  is  not  so  on  the  Atlantic  coast;  it  is 
not  so  anywhere  else  in  the  civilized  world 
where  deep  water  is  within  reach.  Nearly 
every  man  of  wealth,  from  Boston  to  New 
York,  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore,  even  farther  south  and  on 
the  Great  Lakes,  has  his  cruising  yacht, 
either  steam  or  sail,  sometimes  with  both 
sail  and  steam  on  the  same  yacht. 

It  has  not  been  until  the  present  year 
that  the  eyes  of  sport  and  pleasure-loving 
men  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  been 
opened  to  the  fine  opportunities  for  cruis- 
ing yachts  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe.  Mr. 
Herbert  E.  Law  and  Mr.  L.  A.  Norris 
have  recently  purchased  fine,  sea-going 
yachts,  which  are  now  on  their  way  to 
California,  and  these,  it  is  hoped  by  sport 
lovers  in  the  West,  are  but  the  advance 
guard  of  a  fleet  of  cruising  yachts  which 
will  ultimately  rival  those  of  the  East,  of 
England,  France  and  other  parts.  To 
these  gentlemen  is  due  the  highest  praise 
for  their  enterprise  in  inaugurating  on 
this  coast  the  real  "sport  of  kings,"  a 
sport  that  is  clean,  healthful  and  rich  in 
opportunities  for  pleasure.  The  time  may 
not  be  far  distant  when  our  rich  men  will 
do  their  leisurely  traveling,  make  their 
vacation  or  health-seeking  trips,  and  find 
their  most  congenial  recreation  in  yacht- 


ing afar,  not  solely  in  the  brief  regattas 
or  few  hours'  spins  that  have  thus  far  been 
the  vogue  in  Western  aquatics.  When  the 
Panama  Canal  is  opened,  a  still  further 
stimulus  will  be  given  to  yacht  cruising. 

The  Pacific  Ocean  offers  allurements  to 
the  yacht  cruiser  that  are  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere.  To  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  numberless  islands  of  Polynesia 
are  unknown,  their  beauties  of  scenery 
and  their  dreamy  atmosphere  not  appre- 
ciated. In  the  myriad  isles  of  the  great 
South  Seas  there  are  havens  and  retreats 
calculated  to  offer  ideal  goals  for  the 
cruiser,  in  infinite  number  and  endless 
variety.  From  Hawaii  to  Tahiti,  through 
the  maze  of  islands  which  follow  one  an- 
other from  archipelago  to  archipelago, 
there  lies,  for  over  a  thousand  miles,  in 
many  directions,  an  expanse  of  pleasure- 
cruising  ground  not  to  be  equaled  any- 
where in  the  world.  Strange  peoples  are 
to  be  seen,  strange  scenes  to  be  beheld, 
strange  experiences  to  be  had.  There  are 
thousands  of  islands  in  Polynesia  that  are 
unknown  to  and  unvisited  by  even  the 
professional  mariner,  explorer  or  inter- 
island  trader.  These  beckon  to  the  in- 
quisitive and  venturesome  yachtsman.  It 
requires  no  pen  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
or  of  Jack  London  to  paint  word-pictures 
of  this  vast  area  and  its  manifold  and 
diversified  attractions  to  the  seeker  after 
pleasure  and  health.  Once  seen,  it  is 
never  forgotten. 

Best  of  all,  it  is  a  region  that  may  be 
visited  with  ease  at  any  season  of  the  year. 
It  is  only  in  the  Orient,  and  for  a  few 
hundred  miles  to  the  eastward  of  it,  that 
devastating  typhoons  occur.  The  climate 
is  always  mild  and  balmy  elsewhere. 

Here  and  there  throughout  Polynesia 
are  civilized  settlements,  such  as  the  Fiji 
Islands,  Tahiti  and  other  places,  where 
communication  with  the  outside  world 
may  be  had,  if  desired;  where  medical  at- 
tendance, supplies  and  comforts  may  be 
found,  in  case  they  are  not  available  on 
board. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  even  as  far 
as   Polynesia   to   find   admirable   cruising 
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ground  for  seagoing  yachts.     The  islands 

off  the  coaal   of  Southern   <  lalifornia  are 

solves  attractive  and  familiar  to  most 

Californians,  as  well  as  most  tourists  from 
who  have  .oiiir  to  California. 
Farther    north,    for   summer   cruising, 
there  is  Southeastern  Alaska,  by  the  side 
of  which  the  much-vaunted  roast  of  Nor- 
way, for  years  the  favorite  summer  cruis- 
arround    for    European   and   of  many 
American   yachtsmen,    pales    in    point  of 
and  varied  attractions.     From  the 
Strait  of  duan  de   Fuca   to  the  Aleutian 
Islands  lies  a   region  thai  cannot  fail  to 
win    the   enthusiasm    of     every     genuine 
yachtsman.     The  scenery   is  magnificent, 
ranging  from   tall,     snow-capped     moun- 
tain.- in  the  background  to  glaciers,  green 
clad    bills   and   hold   promontories  in  the 

ound.  A  chain  of  beautiful  islands 
fringes  the  coasl  of  the  mainland  between 
the  Limits  named.  Among  them  are  to 
be  found  picturesque  passages,  both  nar- 
row and  wide,  with  plenty  of  water  be- 
neath, and  places  where  a  yacht  may  go 
ee  to  the  land  that  a  stone  may  be 
thrown  upon  it  from  the  deck. 

Among  these  islands  are  numberless 
beautiful  coves,  inlets  and  bays,  where 
safe,  snug  anchorage  may  be  had,  where 
camping  parties  from  yachts  may  find 
.very  facility.    Some  of  these  hays  and  in- 

ive  beautiful  waterfalls  pouring  into 
them,  and   game   is  plentiful     in     them. 

come  down  to  the  beach,  and  may 

□  from  the  deck.  Deer  and  other 
wild    animal-:   ducks,   ptarmigan,   grouse, 

swans  and  other  wild-fowl  abound. 

is  no  reason  why  the  larder  should 
noi  It"  always  well  stocked  with  fresh 
meat,  if  there  be  a  good  shot  or  two  on 
board. 

for     fish,     Southeastern      Alaska 
abounds  in  finny  denizens.     A  yacht  may 

i    pretty  cove,   drop     anchor,     and 

v  has  the  splash  of  the  "'mud  hook" 
died  out  before  the  fish  may  be  seen  swim- 
ming all  an-und.  Halibut,  cod,  flounder, 
Balmon,   mackerel   and    many   other   varie- 

'   fish  may  be  hauled  up  with  hand- 
ling   until    the    arm    is    weary.      In    the 
ad   lakes  a  little  farther  inland 
there  are  trout   in  multitude. 

rammer  aeasou  in  Alaska  is  warm 

and   plea-ant.     The  days  are  long.  and.   if 

well  lo  the  northward,  it  is 


daylight,  in  midsummer,  throughout  the 
24  hours. 

For  natural  scenery,  Southeastern 
Alaska  cannot  be  excelled  in  any  of  the 
sea-swept  countries  of  the  world.  This 
scenery  ranges  in  variety  from  gentle, 
sloping  hills  and  dales,  grass-grown  and 
verdured,  to  rugged,  wild  rocks,  into  which 
the  ocean  has  burrowed  huge  uncanny 
caverns,  where  the  sea-birds  gather  by 
tens  of  thousands.  On  some  nights  the 
aurora  borealis  lights  up  the  heavens,  when 
there  is  otherwise  nocturnal  darkness.  By 
da}r,  the  sun  may  often  be  seen  glistening 
upon  huge  glaciers  which  come  right  down 
to  the  sea. 

Then  there  is  a  portion  of  great-  hu- 
man interest  in  the  natives,  the  Indians 
whose  strange  customs  are  the  study  of 
ethnologists  the  w^orld  over.  Their  vil- 
lages, their  odd  social  habits,  their  re- 
ligious rites  and  their  remarkable  totem 
poles,  which  line  the  shores  in  many  places 
— all  offer  interesting  subjects  for  obser- 
vation. The  Pacific  Ocean  yachtsman  has 
a  wide  range  of  strange  human  customs 
ready  for  his  view,  from  the  "potlatch"'  of 
the  Alaskan  Indian  to  the  "man"  of  the 
Hawaiian  native. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
to  compare  with  these  things.  There,  the 
yachtsman  has  only  civilization,  continual, 
monotonous  civilization,  before  him.  He 
sees  civilized,  ordinary  white  men  wherever 
he  goes,  from  Bar  Harbor  to  Porto  Rico, 
St.  Thomas  and  Colon.  The  strangest 
people  he  is  apt  to  see  are  the  West  Indian 
negroes,  who  are  not  so  strange  as  to  star- 
tle or  even  to  interest  to  any  great  degree. 

On  the  Atlantic  Coast  there  are  fierce 
nor'easjters,  driving  snow  storms  and  bliz- 
zards in  winter,  save  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  in  the  summer  and  autumn  there  are 
hurricanes  in  the  West  Indies  and  even 
farther  north,  along  the  seaboard  of  the 
mainland. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast  there  are  no  hur- 
ricanes, no  storms  to  compare  with  those 
of  the  Atlantic.  Even  the  sou'easters  of 
a  California  winter  are  not  as  frequent  or 
as  terrible  as  the  nor'easters  and  norVest- 
ers  of  the  Atlantic  Coast.  They  are  not 
accompanied  by  snow  and  ice,  either,  as 
are  their  Eastern  competitors. 

It  is  true  that  the  Atlantic  cruiser  may 
find  mild  weather  in  the  West  Indies  in 
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tho  winter  time,  but  he  may  also  find 
yellow  fever  and  dengue  fever  there.  Nei- 
ther of  these  scourges  is  to  be  met  with  in 
the  Pacific  cruising  grounds,  which  are, 
without  a  single  exception,  veritable  health 
resorts.  In  no  place  in  the  West  Indies 
are  to  be  found  spots  with  as  rare  scenic 
beaut v  as  those  with  which  the  Pacific  is 
plentifully  supplied. 

The  number  of  different  cruises  that 
may  be  undertaken  in  the  Pacific,  with 
San  Francisco  as  a  starting  point,  for  in- 
stance, is  so  great  that  it  can  hardly  be 
estimated.  A  few  may  be  suggested,  but 
only  a  few,  and  these  only  in  outline. 

Beginning  along  the  coast  itself,  there 
may  be  suggested,  for  summer,  trips  to 
Puget  Sound,  along  the  east  coast  of  Van- 
couver Island,  through  the  inside  passage 
of  British  Columbia  and  Southeastern 
Alaska.  In  this  region  alone  there  are 
dozens  of  different  itineraries,  among 
which  it  is  hard  to  reach  a  preference.  Or, 
if  preferred,  the  ocean  trip  may  be  made 
as  far  north  as  Dixon  Entrance  or  to  Cha- 
tham Strait,  and  thence  into  the  island 
chain  and  up  to  Juneau,  Valdez  or  other 
prominent  destinations,  or,  if  preferred, 
to  any  of  the  Jesser  ports  where  there  are 
as  yet  no  real  settlements.  Such  a  cruise 
may  be  enjoyed  from  May  to  September, 
for  after  the  latter  month  the  autumn 
storms  set  in  and  cruising  may  be  uncom- 
fortable. This  cruise  may  be  extended 
along  the  Aleutian  chain  of  islands  to  the 
Sea  of  Okhotsk,  Vladivostock  and  Japan, 
thence  to  the  Philippines  for  the  winter. 

This  Alaskan  cruise  is  the  only  one  in 
the  Pacific  that  may  not  be  undertaken  at 
any  season  of  the  year.  All  the  others 
may  be  made  in  winter,  spring,  summer 
or  autumn. 

The  trip  to  Hawaii  is  a  short  and  attrac- 
tive one,  and  among  the  various  islands 
of  that  group  many  pleasant  days  may  be 
spent.  Beyond  Hawaii,  into  Polynesia 
proper,  the  routes  broaden  out  indefin- 
itely. The  countless  islands  in  that  great 
area  offer  as  many  trips  as  the  yachtsman 
may  desire,  and  beyond  them  be  has  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  Borneo,  the  Straits 
Settlements,  China  and  India,  and  thence 
on  as  far  as  he  likes. 

Nearer  home,  he  has  the  run  down  the 
coast  to  Monterey,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa 
Monica,  Santa  Catalina,  Guadelupe,  San 


Diego  and  Lower  California,  continuing 
on  to  Central  America  if  he  wishes. 

The  California,-  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton coasts  are  dotted  with  ports  where 
stops  may  be  made,  communications  had, 
and  supplies  obtained. 

One  does  not  have  to  go  East  for  a 
cruising  yacht,  either.  There  are  local 
builders  and  designers  who  can  hold  their 
own  with  any,  as  the  experience  of  the 
merchant  service  and  of  the  navy  shows. 
No  better  commercial  or  naval  vessels 
have  been  built  than  those  put  out  of 
Pacific  Coast  shipyards.  The  long  trip 
around  South  America  or  across  the  At- 
lantic, through  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  thence  across  the  Paci- 
fic, may  offer  good  tests  of  a  yacht's  sea- 
going qualities,  but  these  same  qualities 
may  be  demonstrated  with  far  less  expense 
of  time  and  money.  Once  a  demand  is 
made  for  sea-going  yachts  in  Western 
waters,  there  will  be  a  ready  supply.  The 
time  may,  and  doubtless  will,  come  when 
the  great  international  yacht  contests  and 
trans-oceanic  races  will  be  held  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  as  well  as  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

The  pioneers  in  yacht  cruising  in  the 
Pacific  have  appeared.  It  will  be  Btrange, 
indeed,  if  this  glorious  pastime  is  not 
quickly  followed  by  other  devotees.  There 
can  hardly  be  imagined  a  more  enjoyable 
recreation  than  an  ocean  trip,  to  interest- 
ing and  beautiful  places,  in  a  well- 
equipped,  seaworthy  yacht,  either  sail  or 
steam,  surrounded  by  one's  family  and 
boon  companions,  with  a  well-trained 
crew,  with  the  added  comforts  of  carrying 
one's  own  stores  and  baggage  everywhere, 
going  where  one  wisbes.  staying  as  long  as 
one  likes  at  each  place  visited,  with  no 
annoyances  From  uncomfortable  steamers. 
uncongenial  traveling  companions,  had 
service  and  harassing  customs  rules.  The 
feelings  of  personal  comfort  and  pleasure, 
of  independence  and  ease,  that  are  to  be 
found  on  a  sea-going  yacht  are  not  to  be 
enjoyed  anywhere  else. 

Different  people  have  different  tastes, 
Imt  surely  no  one  can  deny  the  relief  of- 
fered by  a  distant  cruise  in  a  well-ap- 
pointed yacht,  "far  from  the  madding 
crowd's  ignoble  strife,"  under  such  unex- 
celled conditions  as  are  offered  by  the 
broad   and  varied   Pacific   Ocean. 


Prentice   Gray's   Konocti,  the  fastest  racer  in  San  Francisco  Bay. 

MOTOR  BOATING  ON  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY 

BY    HERBERT    HAUSER 


MOTOE     BOATING     on      San 
Francisco    bay   and    its    tribu- 
taries is  yet  in     its     infancy 
when  compared  with  conditions 
existing  in  nearly  every  other  section  of 
the    United   States.     The  craze  for  both 
speed  and  cruising  boats  has  swept  over 
ntire  country  and  has     just     about 
reached  here.     At  present  the  outlook  for 
>n  is  very  bright,  for  a  large  num- 
!>•■!■  of  new  power  boats  of  all  kinds,  sizes 
and    descriptions   are   being   built.      One 
thing  has  held  back  local  enthusiasts,  and 
that  has  been  the  cost  of  building  boats, 
which  is  considerably  higher  here  than  in 
othei  -  of  the  country. 

U    is  within   reason    for  us     to     claim 

that  if  it  were  possible  to  construct  boats 

as   cheap   here  as  in   the   Eastern  cities, 

would   be  many  times   the  number 

running   about    the    bay.      Our 

-   .iiv  not  conducive  to 

the  low,  rakish   racing  machine,  and  but 

few  are  Found  hereabout.    Prentice  Gray's 

;   example  of  a  speed 

boal  thai  there  is  on  San   Francisco  Bay, 

and  the  way  it   darts  among  and  around 


the  ferry  boats,  to  the  wonderment  of  the 
commuters,    is    a    caution.      This      speed 


Lawrence  T.  Wagner,  vice-commodore 
of  the  San  Francisco  Yacht  Club,  and 
owner  of  the  motor  boat  Roamer. 
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burner  has  beaten  every  boat  on  the  bay 
in  the  various  races  that  have  been  held 
during  the  last  two  seasons.  The  Fight- 
ing Bob  of  the  Sacramento  Boat  Club  was 
its  conqueror  on  one  or  two  occasions,  but 
there  was  always  a  dispute  as  to  which 
was  the  faster.  The  Fighting  Bob  was 
sold  last  year  to  some  Eureka  enthusiast. 

The  San  Francisco  Yacht  Club  has 
done  much  to  encourage  power  boating, 
probably  more  so  than  any  other  club 
about  the  bay.  For  the  past  few  years, 
it  has  been  holding  an  annual  regatta  foi 
motor  boats  which  has  always  brought 
out  a  big  list  of  entries  with  excellem 
competition.  Lawrence  T.  Wagner, 
owner  of  the  cruiser  Roamer,  and  the  new- 
ly elected  vice-commodore  of  the  S.  F. 
Yacht  Club,  has  done  much  for  encourag- 
ing power  boating.  The  Roamer  was 
named  by  the  Sausalito  Club  as  the 
first  defender  for  the  San  Francisco  Per- 
petual Challenge  Cup  presented  by  Fred- 
erick A.  Robins,  owner  of  the  speedy 
cruiser  Lillian,  and  a  great  enthusiast  of 
the  motor  boat  game.  The  first  race  for 
this  cup  was  held  last  season,  the  Liberty 
belonging  to  John  Hax  of  the  Pacific 
Motor  Boat  Club,  and  the  Palachan  of 
the  Sacramento  Boat  Club  being  the  chal- 
lengers, the  latter  boat  proved  victor  and 
now  holds  the  cup.  The  course  of  this 
race  is  from  a  point  in  front  of  the  San 
Francisco  Yacht  Club  to  and  around  the 
Southampton  Shoals  light,  thence  around 
Alcatraz  Island  and  back  to  the  starting 
point,  estimated  at  14  nautical  miles.  The 
Palachan  proved  too  fast  for  its  oppo- 
nents, and  won  out  quite  handily.  The 
race  was  afterwards  protested  by  the 
Pacific  Motor  Boat  Club  on  the  grounds 
that  the  Palachan  was  not  a  legitimate 
cruiser,  but  the  protest  was  withdrawn. 

The  Reynolds  Flyer  is  another  speedy 
boat  that  hails  from  the  Capital  City. 
Every  one  in  Sacramento  has  the  motor 
boat  craze,  and  as  a  result,  the  river  is 
alive  with  all  classes  of  boats.  Dr.  I.  Gr. 
Shaw  has  been  commodore  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Boat  Club  for  the  past  two  years, 
and  is  known  by  every  one  who  has  ever 
made  the  river  trip  either  by  yacht  or 
power  boat.  His  cruiser  is  the  "J.  E.  S." 
Shaw  is  now  contemplating  the  building 
of  a  new  cruiser.  The  semi-speeder, 
Dragon   Fly,  of  William  Meyer,   the   Re 


Vice-Commodore  Lawrence  T .  Wag- 
ner's "Roamer." 

Raven  of  Alber  Elkus,  are  among  other 
popular  Sacramento  boats.  The  Washing- 
ton Boat  Club  is  another  river  motor  boat 
club  at  Sacramento. 

The  Pacific  Motor  Boat  Club  is  the 
largest  club,  and  in  fact  about  the  only 
strictly  motor  boat  club  on  the  bay.  It 
it  located  at  Belvedere,  where  the  major- 
ity of  its  members  reside  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  Charles  H.  Crocker,  owner 
of  the  power  boats  Alsoran  and  Duzgo, 
is  commodore  of  the  club ;  W.  H.  L.  Cor- 
ran  of  the  cruiser  Wonder,  vice-commo- 
dore; George  L.  Bean,  of  the  Idler,  rear- 
commodore;  E.  S.  Purdy,  secretary-treas- 
urer, and  F.  W.  Kelley,  owner  of  the  B. 
&  S.  and  the  Naiad,  and  F.  T.  Bowers, 
of  the  Corsair,  are  directors.  The  clnb 
maintains  a  commodious  ark  as  a  club- 
house on  Corinthian  island. 

There  are  about  sixteen  power  boats  in 
the  Corinthian  Yacht  Club's  fleet,  the 
cruiser  Bonnie  Doon,  of  William  Lett's 
Oliver  being  the  largest.  The  Bonnie 
Doon  is  a  sixty-footer,  and  is  fitted  out  in 
fine  style,  having  all  the  comforts  that 
make  cruising  a  pleasure. 


"The  PaJachan,"  the  Sacramento  Boat  Club's   winning   challenger  for  the  San 
Francisco  Perpetual  Challenge  Cup  for  cruising  power  boats. 


Of  course  the  Sacramento  river  is  the 
ideal  cruising  ground  for  motor  boats, 
and  during  the  summer  months  the  river 
is  dotted  with  large  numbers  of  boats;  in 
fact,  the  feveT  has  struck  the  ranchmen 
_  the  river,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
farmer  along  the  river  who  has  not  some 
•  •  a  power  boat.     One  of  the  best  of 


these  is  the  35  footer  belonging  to  Howard 
Kercheval,  of  Grand  Island. 

Paradise  Cove,  of  course,  is  always  a 
popular  spot  for  Saturday  and  Sunday 
cruises ;  McNear's  Landing  and  the  Peta- 
luma  drawbridge  also  attract  the  larger 
boats,  while  during  the  salmon  fishing 
season  Bolinas  Bay  is  a  favorite  place. 


"Fighting  Bob,"  a  raring  machine  from    Sacramento. 


THE  CONDITIONS    UNDER    WHICH    THE 
AMERICAN    CUP    CONTESTS    ARE    HELD 


COMPARATIVELY  few  people 
understand  the  real  conditions 
governing  the  international 
contests  which  have  heen  held 
for  many  years  for  the  famous  America's 
cup.,  which  has  inspired  American  and 
foreign  yachtsmen  and  yacht  architects 
and  designers  as  nothing  else  has. 

To  start  from  the  beginning,  the  cup 
now  known  as  the  America's  cup  was  of- 
fered by  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  in 
1851,  and  was  won  by  the  America 
against  a  fleet  of  British  yachts.  It  was 
held  as  a  personal  trophy  until  1857, 
when  it  was  offered  for  open  competition 
for  all  yachts  between  30  and  300  tons. 
The  cup  is  controlled  by  a  deed  of  gift,  in 
which  certain  specific  conditions  are  laid 
down.  Mo  challenge  for  the  cup  was  re- 
ceived until  1870,  when  it  was  raced  for 
by  the  Cambria  against  an  American  fleet 
of  yachts. 

It  was  again  raced  for  in  1871  by  the 
Livonia  against  four  American  yachts, 
the  Xew  York  Club  not  insisting  on  a 
fleet.  In  1876  it  was  raced  for  by  the 
sloop  Mischief  and  the  Canadian  sloop 
Atlanta.  Right  here  it  might  be  state. 1 
that  the  owner  of  the  Mischief,  the  Ameri- 
can representative,  was  an  Englishman, 
and,  singular  to  say,  he  was  a  British 
subject  and   died  one. 

The  Mischief  was  the  first  iron  vessel 
that  raced  for  the  cup.  In  1881  the 
American  schooner  Madeleine  raced 
against  the  Canadian  schooner  Countess 
of  Dufferin,  and  in  this  race  the  remark- 
able fact  is,  that  the  Canadian  boat  was 
sailed  by  Joe  Ellsworth,  an  American, . 
who  had  with  him  an  American  crew  of 
oystermen,  all  residents  of  Long  Island. 
So  you  see  we  have  had  the  cup  defended 
by  an  American  built  yacht,  owned  by 
an  Englishman,  and  a  Canadian  boat 
manned  by  an  American  captain  and  crew, 
and  add  to  this  American  sails  and  rig- 
ging on  the  Dufferin. 


In  1885  the  Puritan  defeated  Genesta; 
in  1886  the  Mayflower  defeated  the  Gala- 
tea, and  in  1887  the  Volunteer  the  This- 
tle. Then  we  come  to  the  races  of  1893, 
Valkyrie  11  against  Vigilant;  in  1895, 
Valkyrie  111  against  Defender.  Then 
followed  in  1899  Shamrock  I  again-t 
Columbia;  Shamrock  II  against  Colum- 
bia in  1901;  and  in  1903  Shamrock  III 
against  Reliance. 

Xot  once  in  all  the  races  has  a  British 
yacht  won  a  heat  for  the  cup  since  the 
cup  came  to  this  country.  With  this 
summing  up  of  the  cup  races,  a  discussion 
of  the  deed  is  now  in  order. 

Three  deeds  have  been  made  since  1851, 
all  because  of  the  changing  conditions. 
The  first  deed  was  wholly  inadequate. 
The  second  deed,  which  held  up  to  the 
finish  of  the  Thistle-Volunteer  race,  was 
found  so  wholly  insufficient  that  the 
Xew  York  Yacht  Club  refused  to  hold 
the  cup  any  longer  under  its  conditions 
so  the  cup  was  returned  to  the  only  living 
survivor  of  those  who  owned  the  cup.  the 
late  George  L.  Schuyler.  This  was  in  the 
fall  of  1887,  and  at  this  time  the  British 
rules  positively  prohibited  a  center-board 
from  starting  in  any  race  in  British 
waters.  There  was  no  limit  to  waterline 
length,  and  no  protection  was  given  the 
defending  cup.  A  single  stick  yaehl 
could  be  115  feet  waterline.  or  any  length 
— for  that  matter — while  a  schooner 
could  run  up  to  150  or  more  feet  water- 
line.  The  defending  club  was  wholly  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  waterline  length. 

After  Mr.  Schuyler  received  the  Amer- 
ica's cup  back  in  1887,  lie  wrote  a  new 
deed,  in  which  the  provision  was  made  that 
the  centreboard    type   of     vessel     should 

ever  have   the   right   to  sail    for   the  cup. 

This  clause  was  needed  because,  at  the 
time  it  was  made,  centreboard  vess  - 
were  absolutely  barred  out  of  racing  in 
British  waters. 

Again,    in   order  that      the     condition- 
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I  be  fair  to  all  parties,  it  was  put  in 

mditions  thai     single-stick     vessels 

should   measure  between   65  and  90  feet 

line,  and  85  and  l  L5  feet  water  line 

for  Bchooners.     Thus  both  parlies  to  the 

match  were  protected,  for  both  were  pro- 

hibited  -from    building  over     the     above 

limit   lengths.     Again,  ten  months'  notice 

from  challenging  party.  Not 

only   this,   in   case   the  parties     did     not 

and  to  prevent  any  dog  in  the  man- 

L'vr   business,   the   deed   provides  for  two 

i    for  boat — no  time  allowance. 

That  is,  a  boat  of  the  length  prescribed  in 

leed  (on Id  be  built,  with  no  tax  on 

-ail    or   hull — simply   the  length   of     the 

w.i i. 'Hi no  of  the  hull  is  limited. 

Sir  Thomas  Lipton  has  sailed  three 
times  for  the  cup.  That  his  designers 
thought  they  had  the  winning  hand  is 
shown  by  the  secrec)'  under  which  the 
1h,, -its  were  built,  patrolled  as  the  shops 
were  by  detectives.  Nothing  must  be  left 
out  for  the  Americans  to  copy  from,  was 
the  i'len.  The  Britishers  had  the  right 
thing. 

It  turned  out  that  the  Challenger  when 
afloat  showed  more  secrets  than  their  de- 
signers were  able  to  trace  in  the  office  or 
building  stages. 

The  America's  Cup  is  the  blue  ribbon 


trophy  of  the  sea.  Tt  has  meant  and  does 
mean  highest  speed.  Only  first-class  ves- 
sels have  raced  for  it,  and  this  is  as  it 
should  be.  Who  in  any  other  sport  would 
think  of  racing  a  second-class  affair 
against  the  best  ?  Speed  must  control  the 
greatest  racing  trophy.  Who  cares  for 
the  slow  train,  the  slow  horse  or  the  tramp 

steamer  ? 

*  *  * 

This  is  an  age  of  speed,  and  the 
America's  Cup  is  the  world's  speed  tro- 
phy. The  cup  is  governed  by  a  deed,  in 
which  special  conditions  are  laid  down, 
and  it  can  be  raced  for  under  no  others. 
It  is  not  governed  by  the  rules  of  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club.  In  fact,  the  terms 
of  the  America's  cup  deed  say,  "all  con- 
ditions in  the  rules  of  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club  antagonistic  to  the  terms  of 
this  deed  are  null  and  void."  By  this 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  specific  terms  of 
the  deed  of  gift  govern  its  races,  and  not 
the  rules  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club. 
Eight  here  it  might  well  be  stated  that  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club  does  not  own  the 
absolute  title  to  the  cup.  The  club  holds 
it  as  trustees,  and  it  has  agreed  to  hold  it 
under  the  express  conditions  of  the  instru- 
ment governing  the  contests  for  the 
America's  Cup. 


A    SPLENDID    CRUISING    YACHT 


The  steam  yacht  Aquilo,  owned  by  Mr. 
Herbert  E.  Law  of  San  Francisco,  which 
'lip  that  port  on  Monday,  March  28, 
1910,  alter  a  long  voyage  from  the  Atlan- 
ta, is  a  type  of  the  up-to-date  seagoing 
yacht,  suited  in  every  respect  for  cruising 
to  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  Aquilo  was  built  in  1901  by  Law- 
Son,  of    Boston,   from   designs  by 
Lemoine  &  Crane.     Her  length  is 
L53  feet  overall,  and  125  feet  5  inches  on 
the  load  waterline;  beam  20  feet;  mean 
'halt  9  feet  3  inches.     She  has  a  flush 
and  her  hull  is  of  steel. 
The  tonnage  of  the  yacht  is  176  gross 
ami  103  net.    She  is  heated  by  steam  and 
ed   by  electricity,  with  triple  expan- 
sion engines,  which  give  her  a  speed  of  12 


to  14  knots.  The  two  boilers  are  of  the 
Almy  type. 

She  has  two  rowing  boats  and  a  naphtha 
launch.  She  is  finished  in  handsome  man- 
ner, and  very  expensively  furnished  and 
decorated.  The  deckhouses  are  of  teak, 
and  no  details  have  been  omitted  to  make 
the  vessel  an  ideal  pleasure  craft.  There 
are  four  rooms  aft  for  the  use  of  the 
owner,  besides  two  double  and  two  single 
staterooms,  two  bathrooms  and  two  toilet 
rooms. 

The  Aquilo  carries  a  crew  of  fifteen 
men,  with  a  monthly  payroll  of  $850. 

The  dining  room  is  in  the  deck-house, 
and  there  is  a  continuous  deck  house  pas- 
sage on  the  starboard  side  from  the  smok- 
ing room  aft  to  the  dining  room  forward. 


Yawl  Iola,  flagship  of  Commodore  L.  T.  Ward,  Aeolian   Yacht  Club. 


RELICS    OF    A    LOST    TRIBE 


BY     BT  RLE    J.     JONES 


I\   M  VITKI.'S  historical,  interest  gen- 
erally varies  directly  as  the  number 
of  centuries  through  which  the  sub- 
jecl    has   lain  undiscovered  and  un- 
discussed before  being  unearthed  and  de- 
scribed in  relation  !<>  its  original  environ- 
ment :  or  again,  as  the  part  which  the  sub- 
ject lias  played  in  relation  to  our  more  or 
less   distant  ancestors   in  making  history. 
So  il   is  that  the  meagre  relics  and  tradi- 
-  still   remaining  of  the  Indian  tribes 
which    formerly   inhabited     the     Eastern 
a    and   came    into   conflict    with   our 
-    ancient  progenitors  on  American  soil 
are    carefully    hoarded    and    viewed   with 
growing  interest  as  the  years  go  by.  These 
arc  the  things  which  were  actually  seen, 
were  a  part  of  the  every-day  life,  indeed, 
ose  mighty  men  whose  struggles  and 
privations  have  laid  the  foundation  of  our 
:  i  iv. 
And   in  California,  actual  concrete  In- 
dian  relics  are  rare,  old  timers  are  passing, 


pioneering  is  already  too  far  back  for  us 
to  come  into  any  actual  contact  with  it, 
and  the  days  of  '49  have  acquired  a  gla- 
mour, a  sentiment  and  an  interest  which 
will  increase  from  year  to  year  as  we  get 
further  from  our  beginnings.  And  as  the 
Pilgrims  are  viewed  with  relation  to  the 
famous  Pequot  Chieftain,  King  Philip, 
and  his  savage  contemporaries  who  op- 
posed the  colonization  of  the  East,  so  have 
the  memories  of  the  '49ers  wdio  dispersed 
and  settled  the  valleys  of  California  de- 
scended upon  us  with  relation  to  the 
country  they  subjugated. 

To  speak  of  California  Indians  is  usu- 
ally to  speak  of  Mission  Indians,  or  to  use 
the  more  general  term,  "Digger"  Indians. 
This  name  was  applied  to  all  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  main  interior  valleys  as  far 
north  as  Mount  Shasta,  because  of  their 
habit  of  digging  for  and  eating  the  roots 
of  certain  native  plants.  The-  Diggers  of 
the  San  Joaquin,  Sacramento  and  tribu- 


nahawk,  battleaxe,  md  spea/r-head  of  obsidian,  and  arrow-heads  of  obsidian, 
I h nl  i  stone. 


Victims  of  soldiers  taken  from  trench. 


tary  valleys  were  usually  a  slovenly  and 
shiftless  class,  without  any  particular  tri- 
bal relations,  each  village  being  a  commu- 
nity unto  itself,  with  some  peculiar  name 
to  denote  its  inhabitants.  The  activities 
were  confined  to  fishing  along  the  streams 
and  hunting,  varied  with  occasional  trips 
to  the  obsidian  cliffs  of  Plumas  County 
for  material  for  spear  or  arrow-heads,  or 
to  the  coast  for  abalone  shells  for  money 
and  ornaments.  These  excursions  were 
often  opposed  by  the  peoples  inhabiting 
the  places  where  these  valuables  were  to  be 
had,  and  many  tribes  even  gave  them  up 
entirely.  Many  of  the  arrow-heads  found 
on  the  later  rancherias  are  of  slate-stone 
or  other  local  material.  In  the  days  just 
previous  to  white  settlement  even  abalone 
beads  became  scarce. 

Little  account  was  taken  of  these  peo- 
ples by  most  of  the  early  explorers,  and 
there  are  available  only  a  few  meagre  re- 
ports by  Bidwell,  Fremont,  Yallejo  and  a 
few  others.  Several  of  these  reports  speak 
of  the  terrible  havoc  wrought  among 
these  idle  peoples  by  smallpox,  typhoid 
fever  and  other  contagious   diseases.      It 


was  by  reason  of  these  that  the  famous 
''sweat  house"  of  the  Indians  came  into 
prominence.  When  attacked  by  disease,  a 
brave  would  be  placed  in  one  of  these 
chambers,  the  pit  in  the  center  filled  with 
water,  and  red-hot  stones  rolled  into  it. 
Then  the  opening  was  closed,  and  the  suf- 
ferer left  in  the  air-tight  room  until  he 
had  sweated  fully  and  freely.  The  door 
was  tli en  opened,  and  he  plunged  head- 
long into  the  cold  waters  of  the  river,  later 
dragging  himself  out  to  die  on  the  bank. 
One  report  informs  us  that  the  pestilence 
was  bo  virulent  in  many  villages  that  the 
banks  of  the  stream  for  miles  were  offen- 
sive with  decaying  bodies. 

These  factors,  especially  among  the  Sac- 
ramento Valley  tribes,  had  much  to  do 
with  tin'  fad  that  the  Indians  of  our 
State  were  not  a  serious  hindrance  to  col- 
onization and  civilization.  The  Padres 
and  their  Missions,  reaching  as  far  north 
as  Sonoma  in  Sonoma  County,  were,  how- 
ever, the  chief  factors  in  making  the  con- 
quest of  the  Red  Man  in  California  Largely 
one  of  peace  and  not  of  war.  But  the  in- 
fluence of  these  good  men  could  not  reach 
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dies,  sandstone  feeding  spoon 
and  slatestone  shinning  knife, 

them  all.  and  so  we  have  in  Northern  Cali- 
fornia records  of  the  burning  of  newly- 
founded  homes  and  the  murder  of  defense- 
less wives  and  babes.     There     was     that 
skulking,  irresponsible  Indian     treachery 
which  aggravated  the  settlers  and  brought 
■  it   the  inevitable     extermination,     or 
practical  extermination,  of     the     savages 
which  has  marred  the  early  history  of  so 
many  of  our  States.     The  famous  strug- 
gle of  tin'  Modocs  among  the  almost  unac- 
-ible  crags  and  gorges  of  the  Pitt  Kiver 
under  Captain  Jack,  their  atrocious  mur- 
der  of   General   Canby  under   a   flag   of 
truce,  and  other  crimes,  are  well  known. 
Much    less   known,   however,   is   the   last 
chapter  in  the  existence  of  the  most  north- 
ern Diggers,  a  people  inhabiting  the  coun- 
try directly  south  of  Mount  Shasta,  and 
•  ailed  the  Mil!  Creek  Tribe.     This  people 
•  more  warlike  than     their     southern 
brethren,  partly  because  of  climatic  con- 
ditions  and    a    more   serious  struggle   for 
!,  but  chiefly  because  of  strenuous  and 
ontact    with    the   Mo- 
They   were   no1    unfriendly   to   the 
ig  out  from  the  gold  dig- 
-  these  increased,  they  foresaw 
much  of  their  land,  and  began  to 
fe  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  off 
if  their  choicest  hunting  and 
grounds   because  these  had  been 
he  settlers  as  homes,  and  be- 
-  objected  to  the  free  and 
unlimited   killing  of  cattle  which  the  In- 
their  due.     Mild  depreda- 
""'  Qg,  and  finally  to  the 

murder  of  a  num  Eamilies  bv  the  In- 


dians. One  pathetic  instance  whose  monu- 
ment will  remain  for  many  years,  is  still 
told  by  a  prosperous  rancher  of  Bear 
Creek.  When  he  was  a  mere  lad,  the 
Mill  Creek  tribe  attacked  his  father's 
home,  and  from  a  hiding  place  behind  a 
tree  he  witnessed  the  destruction  of  his 
home,  the  murder  of  his  mother  and  the 
blinding  of  his  father  with  red-hot  irons. 
The  father  lived  for  many  years  after,  and 
the  infirmity  which  prevented  him  from 
pursuing  the  Indians  was  one  of  the  most 
poignant  tortures  of  his  existence.  His 
indomitable  will  and  ambition  expressed 
themselves  in  the  building  of  a  stone  wall 
more  than  a  mile  in  length,  and  surround- 
ing one  of  the  choicest  bits  of  his  prop- 
erty. The  scene  of  the  awful  crime  will 
always  linger  in  the  mind  of  the  son,  who 
now  owns  the  place,  and  long  after  he  is 
gone,  the  old  stone  wall  will  still  be  a 
landmark  of  the  tragedy  and  one  of  the 
first  of  the  mile  stones  of  civilization  and 
progress. 

Made  bold  by  this  and  other  crimes  that 
went  unpunished,  it  is  reported  that  the 
Indians  planned  the  murder  of  Major 
Reading,  a  pioneer  to  whom  a  large  tract 
of  land  had  been  granted.  This  plot  was 
discovered,  and  the  savages  were  finally 
surrounded  by  soldiers  and  civilians  un- 
der General  Fremont,  and  were  corralled 
on  "Bloody  Island,"  in  the  Sacramento 
river,  on  the  boundary  between  Shasta  and 
Tehama  Counties.  Here  they  were  bom- 
barded from  the  bluffs  across  the  river, 
and  were  finallv  starved  out.     Across  the 
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river  to  the  west  is  an  old  burying  ground 
which  had  been  used  as  such  since  about 
1830,  or  even  earlier;  and  toward  this  a 
large  party  01  braves  swam  and  attempted 
to  escape.  They  were  killed  to  a  man  as  a 
result  of  this  hazard,  which  was  probably 
made  because  of  a  fancied  security  or  pro- 
tection from  the  great  spirit  hovering 
over  their  buried  ancestors.  A  trench 
was  dug  by  the  soldiers  and  the  braves 
cast  into  it  in  close  proximity  to  their 
fathers.  So  bitter  were  the  sentiments  of 
the  settlers  that  the  remnants  of  the  tribe 
were  ruthlessly  slain.  Tradition  has  it 
that  there  was  only  one  survivor  of  this 
last  fierce  struggle.  Then  a  very  small 
boy,  he  is  now  a  doddering  old  man,  and 
still  religiously  tends  several  burying 
grounds  of  his  people,  though  secretly,  so 
that  his  movements  may  not  be  seen,  his 
chief  care  being  one  several  miles  from 
here  where  his  own  ancestors  were  laid. 

The  old  burying  ground  at  Bloody  Is- 
land, telling  as  it  does  tales  of  earlier 
home  life  as  peaceful  as  that  of  the  swains 
in  Gray's  Elegy,  of  earlier  conflicts  with 
other  savages,  and  of  this  last  relentless 
struggle,  ending  in  extermination  at  the 
hands  of  the  oncoming  whites,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  that  I  have  ever  vis- 
ited. The  trench  dug  by  the  soldiers  can 
still  be  easily  found  and  traced,  and  with- 
in its  quantities  of  bones  and  numerous 
skulls,  many  of  them  bearing  unmistak- 
able signs  of  conflict.  About  these  there 
are  many  glass  and  composition  beads, 
knives,  buttons,  and  belt  buckles,  showing 
what  a  considerable  portion  of  their  equip- 
ment was  borrowed,  bought  or  stolen  from 
the  white  traders  and  settlers.  Far  beneath 
this  pit,  amid  the  dust  of  more  ancient 
warriors,  are  relics  of  greater  value  be- 
cause of  their  greater  age,  and  also  be- 
cause they  show  the  primitive  implements, 
ornaments  and  war  equipment  of  this  peo- 
ple. Here  are  long  strings  of  wampum, 
or  abalone,  beads  of  all  sizes,  and  also  a 
rich  collection  of  tooth  beads  taken  from 
all  sorts  of  wild  animals.  Here  are  also 
obsidian  arrow-heads,  spear-heads,  toma- 
hawks and  battle-axes  skillfully  wrought 
and  wonderfully  adapted  to  their  purpose. 
The  battle-axe  shown  in  the  illustration  is 
thirteen  inches  long  by  seven  and  a  half 
wide,  about  two  inches  thick  in  the  cen- 
ter and  weighs  three  pounds.     The  edges 


are  so  sharp  that  the  piece  cannot  be  car- 
ried with  comfort  in  the  bare  hand.  One 
can  well  imagine  the  destructive  properties 
of  such  an  instrument  when  wielded  by  a 
blood-thirsty  savage  or  thrown  with  a 
dexterity  resulting  from  long  practice. 
The  tomahawk  is  of  exactly  the  same  form 
and  was  fastened  by  its  center  to  a  split 
stick  in  the  same  manner.  The  rawhide 
used  for  binding  these  stone  pieces  was 
applied  when  fresh,  or  "green."  When 
dry,  it  drew  the  two  together  with  a  grip 
of  iron. 

In  these  deeper  pits  are  also  numerous 
mortars  and  pestles,  which  were  used  for 
grinding  up  acorns,  and  with  them  are 
many  feeding  spoons.  These  were  of  sand- 
stone grooved  longitudinally,  so  that  the 
hot  porridge  poured  in  at  the  upper  end 
would  cool  while  running  the  length  of  the 
spoon,  at  the  other  end  of  which  the  Dig- 
ger took  his  meal.  Among  the  bone  rel- 
ics are  many  human  sternums,  notched  in 
a  curious  way  apparently  to  show  the 
amount  of  game  or  the  number  of  victims 
claimed  by  the  wearer,  and  supposedly  at- 
tached to  the  belt  by  a  hole  in  the  upper 
end.  Bone  needles  were  also  abundant. 
These  were  used  to  puncture  the  buckskin 
for  garments  so  that  the  thong  could  be 
drawn  through.  There  was  even  a  long, 
slender  bone  pipe-stem,  with  its  flattened 
mouth-piece  at  one  end  and  with  the  other 
somewhat  sharpened  where  it  was  inserted 
into  the  birch  bowl.  This  piece,  however, 
fell  apart  in  our  hands.  Indeed,  the  won- 
der is  that  any  portion  of  these  bones 
should  be  preserved,  and  it  can  probably 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  had 
been  long  in  use  and  thus  hardened  and 
filled  with  oil  from  the  hands.  Few  bones 
of  the  skeletons  themselves  remain  in  the 
deeper  and  more  ancient  pits,  and  these 
are  chiefly  the  hard  and  oily  joints.  Skin- 
ning knives  are  common.  They  are  gen- 
erally of  a  sort  of  slatestone,  sharpened 
bluntly  and  smoothly  on  one  edge,  and 
many  of  them  well  worn  from  long  finger- 
ing on  the  other.  With  these  the  flesh  of 
the  game  was  worked  free  from  the  skin  so 
that  the  latter  could  be  properly  tanned. 

The  burial  of  a  Digger  Indian  was 
similar  to  that  of  any  other  in  many  re- 
spects, yet  there  are  some  differences  that 
are  noteworthy.  All  of  the  personal  prop- 
erty of  the  deceased  was  buried  with  them 
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as  with  oilier  tribes,  this  being  true  of 
oearly  ali  of  the  tribes  formerly  inhabiting 

. rt  1 1  iLraerican  Continent.  The  body 
was  doubled  up  as  much  as  possible,  and 
wrapped  with  a  coarse  rope  composed  of 
tulle  <>r  rashes,  until  the  whole  was  merely 
;i  round  ball.  This  was  put  into  the 
ground  five  or  sis  feet,  or  even  more. 
Whether  the  ornaments  and     equipment 

placed  in  this  ball  or  on  top  is  not 
certain.  The  position  of  the  heads  rela- 
tive to  that  of  the  skulls  would  indicate 
that   the  ornaments  at  least  were  left  on 


the  person.  Most  of  the  war  implements 
were  found  either  in  the  earth  immedi- 
ately covering  the  skeleton,  or  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pits. 

If  a  spear  or  bow  was  found  to  be 
too  long  to  go  into  the  receptable  it  was 
promptly  broken  into  a  convenient  length, 
the  sense  being,  I  suppose,  that  the  great 
spirit  was  as  abundantly  able  to  mend 
these  trifles  as  to  bring  their  owner  to 
life  in  that  happy  hunting  ground  where 
all  life  is  wild,  and  where  the  savage 
reigns  supreme. 


THE    SENTINEL    TREE 


(Cypress    Point) 


BY    GRACE    HIBBABU 


A  giant  sentinel,  alone  it  stands 
On  rocky  headland  where  the  billows  roar, 
Parted  from  piney  woods,  and  pebbled  shore, 
Holding  out  branches  as  imploring  hands. 
Poor,  lonely  tree,  where  never  bird  cloth  make 
Its  nest,  or  sing  at  morn  and  eve  to  thee, 
Nor  in  whose  shadow  wild  rose  calleth  bee 
To  come  on  gauzy  wing  for  love's  sweet  sake. 
Nature  cares  for  thee,  gives  thee  sunshine  gold, 
Handfuls  of  pearls  cast  from  the  crested  waves. 
For  thee  pink-throated  shells  soft  murmurs  hold, 
And  seaweed-vested  chorists  chant  in  caves. 
Whence  came  thee,  lone  one,  of  an  alien  band, 
To  guard  an  outpost  of  this  sunset  land? 


THE  WORLD-TRAMP   SPEAKS 


BY    X,.    B.    PECK 


I've  a  date  in  San  Francisco, 

A  date  to  see  the  world, 
Where  flags  o'  every  nation  fly, 

To  every  breeze  unfurled. 
An'  I  know  the  world  is  waitin', 

So  I'm  goin'  to  beat  it  now. 
There,  there's  always  something  doing, 

An'  I  want  to  see  the  row. 

Now  Europe's  just  a  pastime 

That's  old  an'  faded  out. 
If  it  wasn't  for  press-agents,  none 

Would  care  what  they're  about, 
(Unless  you  want  to  blow  your  coin 

Where  Paris  asks  you  to.) 
I  like  to  watch  the  two  worlds  blend 

In  San  Francisco's  view. 
(Where  lingerin'  ghosts  o'  Spaniard  days 

Still  haunt  the  avenue, 
Where  West,  an'  East,  an'  Furthest  East 

Mix  into  something  new.) 

Now,  I'm  a  rank  outsider,  Pard, 

I  ain't  no  Native  Son. 
Some  other  fellow's  finishing 

The  jobs  that  I've  begun. 
It's  not  because  they  chase  me  out, 

But  me,  I  like  to  roam; 
An'  yet,  whene'er  I  hit  the  bay 

I  kind  o'  feel  at  home. 
(It  ain't  just  East  nor  even  West, 

Nor  just  one  epoch,  too. 
It's  everything  conglomerate, 

Old,  interestin'  an'  new!) 


I've  crawled  into  them  Asian  ports 

On  coastin'  steamers  slow. 
The  'rickshaw  lights  on  Tientsin  Bund 

Are  things  I've  seen  an'  know — 
The  reckless  life  o'  Asian  ports, 

The  blaze  o'  Shanghai's  pride, 
The  wealth  an'  squalor,  new  an'  old, 

Jus'  san'wiched  side  by  side. 
(I  often  think  o'er  things  I've  seen 

When  I'm  alone  o'  nights, 
But  there's  nothing  like  them  slantin'  rows 

0'  San  Francisco's  lights.) 

Some  sing  of  all  them  tropic  seas, 

An'  some  o'  snow-hid  moss. 
I've  seen  big,  palpitatin'  skies 

Sag  with  the  Southern  Cross, 
An'  weird  auroras  curtain  off 

The  stage  o'  cold  white  nights ; 
But  I  like  to  watch  the  star-points  blink 

Above  The  City's  lights. 
("Oh,  sister  lights  that  dot  the  hills, 

You  show,"  they  whisper,  too, 
What's  good,  an'  bad,  an'  in  between, 

But  interestiD'  an'  new.") 

I've  a  date  in  San  Francisco, 

A  date  to  see  the  world, 
Where  flags  o'  every  nation  fly 

To  every  breeze  unfurled. 
An'  I  know  the  world  is  waitin', 

So  I'm  goin'  to  beat  it  now. 
See  you  down  on  Market  street ! 

I  want  to  see  the  row. 


THE    LONG   TWILIGHT 


BY    MARGARET    MARSHALL    DOYLE 


EXDIOOTT  strolled  leisurely 
across  to  where  his  fiancee,  sur- 
rounded by  a  dozen  men,  was 
holding  court.  He  clambered 
noisily  to  :i  seat  In-side  her,  heaving  a  sigh 
of  relief. 

•Tin  tired  as  a  goat,"  he  said,  "doing 
my  duty  by  old  Harvard,  but  it  certainly 
is  a  bully  game,  and  I  guess  we'll  win  out 
all  right." 

The  girl  gave  him  a  brief,  fleeting  smile. 

••What  is  the  score,  anyway?"  she  asked 
absently. 

The  men  around  all  howled  in  unison, 
and  she  turned  quickly,  flushing. 

"Why,  what  have  I  said?"  she  de- 
manded. 

"It's  only  the  eighth  time  you've  asked 
inside  of  ten  minutes,"  one  of  them  mer- 
rily volunteered.  "I  tell  you  what,  En- 
dicott,  you'd  better  be  on  the  lookout  for 
your  interests.  Jim  Dane  certainly  is  fas- 
cinating Miss  Somers  this  afternoon." 

Endicott  smiled. 

"Jim  Dane?  Why,  he's  nothing  but 
an  old  Indian  from  Arizona  or  somewhere. 
I  guess  I  can  hold  my  own  against  him, 
can't  I,  Marion?" 

For  answer  she  let  her  hand  fall  caress- 
ingly on  his  arm,  and  after  a  minute  the 
others  thought  it  best  to  wander  off  in 
twos  and  threes. 

Endicott's  face  glowed  with  pleasure. 

Ilf  had  always  been  a  leader  of  men,  and 
in  his  day  the  petted  hero  of  his  college, 
but  that  he  had  won  out  against  others 
with  a  woman  was  still  a  mystery  to  him. 

He  had  brought  his  fiancee  proudly  up 
for  the  big  game  between  Harvard  and 
Yale  "for  the  fellows  to  see,"  and  certainly 
as  he  beamed  on  them  all  he  looked  the 
proudest,  happiest  man  on  the  field. 

"Don't  you   think  it's  a     pretty     fine 
place?"  he  asked,  bending  towards  her. 
looked  up,  pouting  like  a  child. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  "it's  lovely;  but, 
Bob,  I  do  want  to  meet  that  Indian — he's 
so  odd  looking." 

"Why,  I  hardly  know  him  myself,  and 


he'd  think  it  terribly  strange  if  I  hauled 
him  over  to  meet  you." 

"But  I'd  love  to  meet  him,  Bob,"  she  ob- 
jected. 

''Why?"  he  asked,  half  anxiously. 

"Oh,"  don't  be  silly,  Bob,"  she  laughed. 
"I  just  want  to  because  he's  a  curiosity.  I 
want  to  meet  a  civilized  Indian  to  see  if 
he's  human — that's  all.  Now  will  you  in- 
troduce him?" 

After  the  first  half  Bob  brought  him 
over.  Marion  watched  the  two  as  they 
came  along — her  fiance,  tall  and  broad  and 
powerful  looking  with  his  strong  face  and 
upright  carriage,  the  Indian,  dark  and 
handsome,  straight  as  a  young  sapling,  and 
in  spite  of  his  clumsy  football  gear,  show- 
ing a  lithe  grace  and  alertness  in  every 
movement. 

Something  strange  and  almost  savage 
stirred  her  as  she  listened  to  his  low  mur- 
mur of  pleasure  and  took  his  proffered 
hand. 

"He  was  such  a  shock,"  she  said  to  En- 
dicott as  the  game  progressed.  "I  thought 
he  would  be  half  civilized  and  gauche  and 
peculiar,  and  here  he  is  just  like  the  rest 
of  you,  a  polished,  easy  man,  used  to  the 
world,  and  its  ways — and  yet  to  think  of 
the  life  back  of  him !  I'd  like  to  have  a 
good  long  talk  with  him." 

The  long  talk  came  later  in  the  day, 
while  her  fiance  busied  himself  saying 
good-bye  to  old  friends. 

"Will  you  be  here  long?"  she  asked,  as 
the  young  Indian  hovered  near. 

"Not  much  longer  now,"  he  answered, 
"for  I  must  go  back  to  my  people.  I  have 
a  work  before  me  for  which  this  education 
has  been  fitting  me.  Miss  Somers,  you 
cannot  understand  all  that  is  needed  in 
the  West  that  I  come  from,  all  that  is 
needed  to  make  something  of  my  race — " 

She  smiled  sympathetically,  her  face 
flushing  beneath  his  eager  glances. 

"Jim  Dane's  hard  hit,"  she  heard  some- 
one say,  and  somehow  it  thrilled  her.  She 
caught  a  glimpse  of  herself  in  an  opposite 
mivror,  her  girlish,  blonde     beauty,     her 
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dainty  attire,  next  to  her  the  dark,  poetic 
face  lit  up  with  its  youthful  fire  and  enthu- 
siasm. Her  thoughts  strayed  from  the 
present,  soaring  into  a  new  and  wonderful 
beyond.     She  came  back  with  a  start. 

The  guests  were  shifting  places;  some 
had  already  said  good-bye. 

"If  onJy  I  had  some  one,"  an  eager  voice 
was  saying,  "some  one  like  you  to  share 
the  wilderness  with  me,  to  help  me  with 
my  great  work,  it  would  not  seem  so  insur- 
mountable, but  the  change  from  all  this 
will  be  very  hard.  If  only  there  were 
some  one — some  one  who  could  care 
enough  for  that." 

She  looked  up  into  his  eyes,  and  some- 
thing in  them  frightened  her.  A  vivid 
blush  dyed  her  face  and  neck  and  she  rose 
hastily  to  her  feet. 

Just  then  Endicott  appeared  at  her  el- 
bow with  his  pleased  air  of  possession,  and 
she  turned  to  him  with  a  breathless  little 
laugh. 

"I  hope  it's  time  to  go,"  she  said. 
"This  place  is  stifling,  and  I  want  to  get 
out  to  the  air  again." 

Two  weeks  later,  Endicott  found  a  let- 
ter on  his  bureau.  The  writing  was  famil- 
iar, and  a  swift  warning  pang  struck  him. 
Instinctively  he  knew  before  he  opened  it. 

Yes,  she  had  gone  away  with  him. 

He  had  not  known  he  had  even  feared  it 
— and  yet  already  it  was  an  old  pain  that 
would  never  heal. 

"I  cannot  help  it,"  she  wrote.  "My 
dear,  dear  Bob,  I  thought  I  loved  you, 
but  it  isn't  this  way.  I  would  not  hurt 
or  wrong  you  for  the  world,  but  I  could 
not  marry  you  when  it  would  be  acting 
a  farce.  I  wish  1  had  never  met  Jim,  but 
since  I  did,  I  have  to  go  with  him.  We 
have  been  married  an  hour,  and  I  am  go- 
ing to  his  West  to  help  him.  Bob,  if  you 
can  ever  forgive  me,  I  pray  you  will,  for 
all  the  unknown  is  before  me,  but  I  ex- 
pect to  be  happy.  As  for  you,  my  only 
wish  and  prayer  is  for  your  happiness, 
and  that  some  day  you  will  meet  some  one 
else  who  can  be  all  I  should  have  been. 
Good-bye,  my  dear,  and  God  bless  you,  and 
forgive  me  if  you  ever  can." 

He  read  the  note  through,  his  face  stern 
and  white.  Then  the  firm  mouth  trem- 
bled, and  he  threw  himself  face  down- 
wards on  the  bed  to  begin  the  long  strug- 
gle and  to  kill  his  strong  man's  grief. 


Jim  Dane,  walking  rapidly  home 
through  the  dim  twilight,  found  his  wife 
crouching  down  under  the  cottonwoods. 

"Why,  little  girl,"  he  called  cheerily, 
"what  is  the  trouble?  It  is  not  safe  to 
come  so  far  by  yourself." 

Half  convulsively  she  clung  to  him. 

"I  was  so  afraid  of  it  all.  Oh,  Jim,  it  is 
you  who  have  to  help  me.  It  is  all  so 
different — you  don't  see  and  you  can't  un- 
derstand  " 

"I  do,"  he  said,  and  a  shadow  crossed 
his  face.  "I  understand  everything.  It 
was  a  dream,  maybe,  a  foolish  fancy  of 
mine,  that  I  could  take  my  place  and 
fight  my  fight,  and  make  of  my  people 
something;  but  if  you  cannot  be  happy 
here,  we  had  better  leave  it  now  before  it 
is  too  late." 

Out  under  the  clear  Wyoming  sky,  miles 
from  the  home  she  had  loved  and  the 
friends  she  had  left,  she  stood  alone  in 
all  the  world  but  for  his  sustaining  arm. 

His  clothes  were  dirty  from  his  long 
tramp,  his  hair  hung  heavy  on  his  brow, 
and  his  boots  were  clotted  with  mud.  She 
looked  incongruous  beside  him  in  her  soft, 
clinging  gown. 

But  when  he  held  her  to  him  waiting 
for  his  answer,  she  only  said  as  she  had 
said  a  hundred  times  before : 

"I  love  you,  and  I  only  want  to  be  where 
you  are." 

Then  taking  his  arm,  she  walked  gaily 
by  his  side,  up  the  ravine,  under  the  pines, 
back  to  the  Indian  village. 

"Only,"  she  said,  breaking  abruptly  the 
long,  glad  silence,  "don't  stay  away  again 
so  late  and  leave  me  all  alone.  At  home 
there  were  always  lights  and  people  and 
things  when  night  came,  and  here  there 
are  only  things,  and  it  gets  lonely." 

He  laughed,  the  rich,  deep  laugh  of  the 
Indian. 

"And  you  will  learn  to  love  it  as  I  do. 
Something  in  the  very  air  thrills  me.  If  I 
only  had  money  I  could  do  so  much. 
Some  day  you  will  love  my  people  as  I  do 
— you  cannot  help  it,"  he  said,  his  voice 
warm  with  its  enthusiasm  as  they  turned 
into  the  one  long  street  of  the  Indian 
village. 

It  was  odd  and  picturesque  and  wonder- 
ful after  all.  The  Indians  in  their  gay 
trappings,  were  grouped  around  two  large 
bonfires  that  lit  up  with  red  and  gold  the 
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low,  rude  huts  and  made  them  beautiful. 

The  tranters  bad  returned  from  the 
mountains  laden  with  venison,  and  the 
rich  imell  of  the  roasting  meat  was  wafted 
to  the  girl.  She  sat  by  her  husband's 
side  thai  oighi  and  listened  to  the  tales 
told  in  an  alien  tongue  and  to  the  deep, 
guttural  voices  of  her  new  kindred.  She 
looked  around  on  the  strong,  dark  faces, 
almost  forbidding  in  their  solemnity,  at 
the  lemi-barbaric  costumes,  at  the  fantas- 
tic dames,  and  she  laughed  when  they 
laughed,  and  clapped  her  hands  gleefully 
With  all  the  light-heartedness  of  a  child. 

But  as  they  closed  the  door  of  their  lit- 
tle home,  suddenly  the  immensity  of  it  all 
struck  her,  and  she  turned  to  Jim  with 
a  half  sob. 

"If  it  only  didn't  have  to  go  on  forever, 
I  could  love  it,"  she  said,  "but  it  will  be 
such  a  long,  hard  work,  and  I  am  afraid — 
afraid." 

The  winter  was  very  dismal. 

The  snow  fell  steadily  for  days,  shutting 
out  all  sights  and  sounds.  When  it  ceased 
the  bitter,  bitter  cold  set  in.  The  times 
were  hard,  and  fuel  was  scarce,  and  the 
Indian  huts  were  not  securely  built,  and 
Marion  shivered  and  cried  in  her  new 
home.  Jim  Dane  had  spared  nothing  to 
make  his  bride  content.  He  had  pur- 
chased furniture  in  Cheyenne  and  big, 
soft  rugs,  and  the  books  he  had  thought 
she  would  like,  and  it  troubled  him  to 
see  her  unhappy. 

One  day,  as  he  came  from  work,  she  met 
him  smiling  through  her  tears.  She  was 
wrapped  in  one  of  the  red  and  yellow 
blankets  that  adorned  the  women  of  his 
tribe.  He  looked  at  her,  startled  a  mo- 
ment, then  he  smiled : 

"1   like  it,"  he  said  approvingly. 

"Your  mother  has  accepted  the  inevit- 
able, you  see,"  she  said,  "meaning  myself. 
She  presented  me  with  this,  this  morning, 
to  keep  me  from  freezing.  I  feel  better  al- 
ready, and  see  what  she  is  teaching  me." 

She  laughed  merrily,  holding  out  some 
poorly  dene  bead-work. 

'I  an  glad,"  he  said.  "You  will  be 
happier  now." 

But  she  sighed  and  shook  her  head. 

*l'  is  they  who  are  teaching  me,"  she 
said,  "not  you  and  I  who  are  helping 
them,  Jim — don't  you  see?"  and  she  knew 
in  her  heart  it  was  the  long  beginning. 


There  came  a  day  when  she  rebelled; 
when  even  the  hurt,  stunned  look  in  his 
eyes  did  not  stop  her;  when  she  told  him 
she  could  not  stand  it  and  had  to  get 
back  to  her  people. 

He  held  out  his  hands  helplessly. 

"But  I  have  no  money,"  he  said.  "As 
I  earn  it,  it  has  to  go  for  food  and  fire. 
It  is  not  only  you,  my  brothers  and  sisters 
are  still  so  little." 

She  walked  over  to  him,  her  face  drawn 
and  white. 

"I  hate  them,"  she  said  slowly.  "I  hate 
them  all,  and  the  life  you  have  brought  me 
to.  I  want  to  go  home — I  want  to  go 
home." 

He  turned  from  her  like  a  wounded  ani- 
mal and  staggered  out  into  the  night. 

It  was  almost  day  before  she  heard  his 
step  again.  It  sounded  strange  and  un- 
familiar, and  she  knew  the  truth  before 
she  saw  him.  So  she  had  driven  him  to 
that,  and  that  heavy  thing  upon  the  floor 
was  what  she  had  given  up  everything 
for. 

She  wrote  to  her  father  and  counted 
the  days  with  feverish  impatience  watch- 
ing for  his  answer.  It  came,  after  a  month 
of  waiting,  and  sealed  her  doom. 

"You  chose  your  own  course,"  it  ran, 
"without  consulting  me,  and  you  may 
stand  by  it.  You  have  married  that  man, 
and  I  will  lift  no  finger  to  help  you  leave 
him.     This  is  final." 

She  knew  it  was,  and,  swollen-eyed,  she 
took  up  her  bead  work  again.  So  this  was 
to  be  her  life  work  through  the  years  to 
come;  this,  and  she  had  no  one  but  her- 
self to  thank ! 

Her  husband  came  in,  sullen  eyed  and 
ill  kempt,  and  she  shrank  from  him  with 
loathing  in  her  eyes. 

"Oh,  God!"  she  moaned,  "if  I  could 
only  be  one  of  them — if  I  could  only  be 
content !" 

She  went  over  to  her  mirror  and  shook 
down  her  wonderful  hair,  plaiting  it  back 
in  one  long  thick  braid.  She  laid  aside  her 
pretty  dresses  in  her  big  cedar  box,  drop- 
ping hot  tears  on  their  soft  folds,  and  she 
arrayed  herself  in  the  apparel  of  the  In- 
dian women.  Then  she  went  about  her 
housework  with  a  set,  sad  look  that  told 
more  plainly  than  words  the  slow  pain  at 
her  heart.    Each  day  her  only  prayer  was : 

"Lord,  in  Thy  mercy,  let  me  cease  to 
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care — make  me  content."  And  by  degrees 
it  came.  Gradually  the  long  dull  ache 
was  soothed  into  indifference. 

Her  husband  came  and  went  on  his 
hunting  expeditions  and  his  trading  trips, 
and  she  accepted  it  all  as  part  and  parcel 
of  her  new  life.  She  never  complained 
at  his  absence,  nor  noticed  his  neglect; 
neither  did  she  go  forth  to  meet  him  on 
his  return.  He  was  an  Indian  again, 
primitive  in  his  tastes  and  habits.  He  had 
lapsed  into  all  the  old  ways,  as  if  his  years 
away  from  the  tribe  had  never  been.  But 
inasmuch  as  he  was  foremost  in  the  hunt, 
and  knew  neither  fear  nor  fatigue,  and 
was  a  leader  of  his  people,  in  her  way  she 
was  proud  of  him.  She  never  showed  it, 
for  her  prayer  had  been  answered — "she 
had  ceased  to*  care." 

Sitting  one  day  at  the  door  of  her  cot- 
tage she  let  her  sun-tanned  hands  rest  idly 
on  her  lap.  It  was  five  years  since  he  had 
brought  her  there — five  years  since  that- 
day  at  Harvard  when  he  had  met  her  first 
— five  years,  and  she  was  only  twenty-four 
now. 

She  smiled  through  her  tears,  looking 
out  over  the  rolling  valley  to  the  endless 
prairie  stretching  below.  Some  cavalry 
officers  from  the  nearby  reservation  were 
riding  up  the  trail,  and  she  watched  them 
passively.  There  had  been  a  time  when 
she  had  shrank  from  meeting  them,  but 
she  was  callous,  now  that  she  was  no 
longer  a  curiosity,  but  just  a  woman  of 
the  tribe.  When  they  asked  for  mocca- 
sins and  beadwork,  she  led  the  way  to  her 
mother-in-law's  tent,  and  as  the  squaws 
gathered  about  showing  their  wares,  she 
left  them  to  strike  their  bargains  and 
started  back. 

It  was  a  glorious  day.  The  air  was 
heavy  with  spring  fragrance  and  the  pur- 
ple shadow  of  the  woods  were  alluring. 
She  wandered  slowly  down  the  slope,  her 
moccasined  feet  trailing  lightly  over  the 
clover.  In  her  face  there  was  a  deep 
peace.  A  bird  trilled  in  a  tree  overhead 
and  she  smiled.  Then  she  broke  into  song 
herself,  humming  the  air  of  an  almost  for- 
gotten melody.  But  she  stopped  abruptly 
as  a  low  voice  reached  her  ears,  tuned  to 
the  silences  of  big  places. 

"Do  you  hear  that  Indian  woman?"  it 
said.  "She  is  humming  the  march  from 
'The  Toreador.'     By  Jove,  isn't  it  odd?" 


Something  in  the  tone  struck  her,  and 
she  looked  around  curiously.  Then  sud- 
denly she  started,  and  the  shawl  fell  from 
her  face. 

"You?"  she  breathed,  backing  towards 
the  trees,  but  he  was  off  his  horse  and  by 
her  side  in  a  minute.  She  saw  the  in- 
credulity in  his  face  change  to  a  sad  cer- 
tainty as  he  held  out  both  his  hands. 

"My  God,  Marion,  it  isn't  you?"  he 
cried,  and  she  noted  the  deep,  bitter  lines 
around  his  mouth.    "Tell  me  it  isn't." 

She  tried  to  smile,  but  her  lips  quiv- 
ered. 

"Don't  pity  me.  Bob,"  she  said,  "for  I 
do  not  pity  myself.  I  am  one  of  them 
now,  and  I  love  the  life  and  the  people." 

He  felt  her  toil-worn  hands  in  his,  and 
he  saw  the  coarsened  hair  and  saddened 
face  with  the  new-found  peace  in  the  still 
beautiful  eyes,  and  his  voice  grew  very 
gentle. 

"I  have  never  forgiven  you  until  now," 
he  said.  "So  this  is  the  end.  Oh,  Marion, 
Marion,  you  have  wronged  yourself  far 
more  than  you  ever  wronged  me.  May 
God  help  you !" 

He  left  her  abruptly  as  he  came,  and 
she  watched  the  big,  stalwart  frame  until 
the  trees  hid  it  from  view,  her  vision 
blurred,  her  whole  b^dy  shaken  with  a 
storm  of  sobs. 

Yes,  it  was  the  end — and  the  beginning. 

She  walked  down  the  road  to  watch  for 
her  husband's  return,  her  eyes  heavy,  her 
feet  dragging  wearily.  But  as  his  figure 
came  into  view  under  the  arching  cotton- 
woods,  she  ran  to  him,  her  arms  out- 
stretched. 

"Jim,"  she  said,  "won't  you  forgive  my 
selfishness  and  let  me  love  you  again?  I 
need  your  love  and  I  want  it  so.  I  never 
wanted  it  as  much  as  now,  not  even  in 
those  first  glad  days." 

The  surprised  inquiry  in  his  face  gave 
way  to  wonder.  He  stood  quite  still  and 
looked  at  her  long  and  gravely.  Then  he 
gave  a  grunt  of  satisfaction  and  re-started 
up  the  trail,  motioning  for  her  to  follow. 

As  she  picked  her  way  over  the  low 
rocks,  she  dared  not  let  herself  look  back 
— it  was  always  to  be  through  the  gray 
monotony  of  the  years  to  come,  the  present 
or  the  future,  never  again  the  past. 

Thus  only  could  the  long  twilight  of 
content  settle  on  her  soul. 


THE    EVOLUTION    OF    GOLD    AND    ITS 
RELATION    TO    VALUES 


BY    OBED    C.     BILLMAN 


GOLD  IS  KING !  From  time  im- 
memorial, gold  has  been  the 
chief  standard  of  value.  It  is 
perhaps  the  only  institution 
which  has  been  handed  down  from  savag- 
ery ;ind  adopted  and  defended  by  the 
principal  civilized  nations  of  the  world. 

The  quantitative  theory  of  money,  i.  e., 
any  decided  increase  in  volume  of  money 
will  be  followed  by  rising  prices  for  every 
commodity  measured  by  it,  and  vice  versa, 
has  been  generally  accepted.  This  has  been 
termed  the  "law  of  supply  and  demand." 
Every  ounce  of  bullion  offered  for  coin- 
age decreases  the  purchase  value  of  every 
coin  stamped  by  the  Government. 

It  appears  that  prior  to  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Columbus,  the  production  of 
gold  and  silver — known  as  "the  two  pre- 
cious metals,"  was  fairly  constant.  At  that 
time  no  one  ever  dreamed  that  either  metal 
would  become  less  valuable  through  the 
luck  or  activity  of  its  miners.  Neither 
was  there  any  strife  or  jealousy  between 
the  holders  of  the  respective  metals.  In 
spite  of  the  centuries  of  careful  hoarding 
of  the  yellow  metal,  there  was  less  than 
$250,000,000  of  gold  in  all  Europe  when 
the  great  discoverer  first  sighted  the  West- 
em  Continent.  Until  this  time,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  world  plodded  along  with 
the  modest  and  steady  increase  in  its  ac- 
cumulations of  gold  of  about  $4,000,000 
annually. 

For  ages,  economists  recognized  the  fact 
that  the  best  interests  of  the  people  re- 
quired a  standard  of  value  that  would  re- 
main unchanged.  It  was  but  natural  that, 
during  the  conditions  which  obtained 
prior  to  the  nineteenth  century,  they 
should  turn  to  "the  two  precious  metals." 
During  the  three  centuries  following  the 
discovery  of  America,  the  world's  annual 
increase  in  gold  was  about  $26,000.  It 
should  also  be  remembered  in  this  connec- 


tion that  silver  was  not  discriminated 
against  until  the  year  1816,  when  it  was 
demonetized  by  England. 

During  the  initial  years  of  the  last  five 
centuries,  the  annual  production  of  gold 
was  as  follows: 

1500 $     4,000,000 

1600 6,000,000 

1700 7,000,000 

1800 12,000,000 

1900 262,000,000 

In  1900,  practically  every  nation  on  the 
globe,  with  the  exception  of  China,  had 
thrown  silver  out  of  its  mints,  and  even 
China's  bonded  debts  are  payable  in  gold. 

In  1873,  when  silver  was  demonetized 
in  the  United  States,  the  total  annual  pro- 
duction of  both  metals  in  all  the  world  did 
not  exceed  $175,000,000,  and  in  1896,  a 
period  of  financial  depression  in  this  coun- 
try, the  Democratic  party  declared  in 
favor  of  remonetizing  silver,  while  the 
"single  gold  standard"  advocates  declared 
that  there  was  plenty  of  money  in  circula- 
tion, and  insisted  that  an  increasing  sup- 
ply of  money  would  bring  calamity  to  the 
nation.  It  was  pointed  out  that  any  de- 
cided increase  in  the  total  volume  of. 
money  would  result  in  rising  prices.  Foods, 
rents,  and  all  the  comforts  and  necessities 
of  life  would  enhance  in  price  faster  than 
wages.  They  were  right,  but  subsequent 
events  have  shown  that  the  argument  ap- 
plies with  greater  force  to  gold. 

Although  the  people  were  thus  warned 
against  the  evils  of  rising  prices,  they  have 
witnessed,  since  that  time,  high  prices 
which  ever  mount  higher  and  higher,  and 
will  continue  so  to  do  until  a  stable  stand- 
ard of  value  is  adopted.  This  will  be 
done  when  it  is  fully  realized  that  the  enor- 
mous production  of  gold,  due  to  improved 
mining  machinery  and  extensive  gold  pro- 
ducing ores  has  made     the     single     gold 
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standard  the  friend  of  inflation — hence, 
the  high  prices  which  obtain  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

The  production  of  gold  in  the  year  1896 
was  $200,000,000,  while  from  1800  to 
1840  the  average  annual  production  was 
but  $12,000,000.  In  1906  the  mints  were 
called  on  to  grind  out  more  than  $400,- 
000,000  in  gold  alone. 

In  view  of  the  above,  what  can  be  said 
of  the  constancy  of  production  of  such  a 
metal  and  its  non-fluctuating  character  as 
a  "standard  of  value?" 

It  is  not  believed  to  be  an  exaggeration 
to  claim  that  the  gold  dollar  of  1908  has 
less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  gold  dollar  of  1800. 

Science  and  invention  have  conspired  to 
demolish  the  gold  standard.  The  time  has 
come  when  gold  is  an  article  of  manufac- 
ture. The  Machine  has  made  gold  a  com- 
mon metal. 

When  the  discovery  of  the  Witwaters- 
rand  district  of  the  Transvaal  of  South 
Africa  was  made  in  1864,  the  greatest  de- 
posits of  gold  in  all  history  were  made 
known.  There  are  said  to  be  billions  in 
gold  scattered  through  the  rocks  and  soil 
of  the  Witwatersrand,  but  not  until  re- 
cent years  has  science  and  invention  sup- 
plied the  new  processes  necessary  to  extract 
it  with  great  profit.  This  gold-bearing 
reef  is  forty-five  miles  in  length,  twenty- 
two  miles  in  width,  and  borings  to  the 
depth  of  from  three  thousand  to  three 
thousand  five  hundred  feet,  show  gold  in 
undiminished  quantities.  It  was  claimed 
by  the  late  Joseph  Medill,  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  as  the  result  of  a  careful  and  con- 
servative estimate,  that  the  discovered 
ledge  of  the  Transvaal  contained  enough 
gold  to  supply  every  human  being  on  the 
earth  with  $30,000"  of  it.  New  and  im- 
proved mining  machinery  make  it  possi- 
ble to  handle  at  a  great  profit  gold-bear- 
ing ores,  heretofore  valueless.     Although 


the  ores  of  the  Witwatersrand  run  but  ten 
pennyweights  to  the  ton,  it  is  uniform, 
and  therefore  but  a  question  of  machinery 
and  labor  to  determine  the  yield. 

Modern  machinery  and  the  army  of 
poorly  paid  coolies  in  the  stupendous  mills 
make  it  a  veritable  "gold  factory"  rolling 
forth  an  ever-increasing  flood  of  gold 
which  the  world  is  compelled  to  absorb. 

The  annual  production  of  these  "gold 
mills  of  the  Transvaal  is  now  over  $100,- 
000,000. 

And  what  of  modern  gold  manufactur- 
ing on  our  Pacific  Coast? 

Some  years  ago  it  was  discovered  that 
the  soil  in  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joa- 
quin Valleys  of  California  was  filled  with 
gold.  Science  and  invention  were  again 
called  on  for  assistance.  The  turbine 
wheel  and  the  electric  wire  have  added 
hundreds  of  millions  to  the  gold  supply, 
and  their  mission  is  hardly  begun.  The 
distant  mountains  were  made  to  furnish 
water  power  for  electricity.  Dredging  ap- 
pliances were  brought  into  service,  and 
mud  and  dirt  were  made  to  yield  up  their 
golden  treasures  on  what  may  be  termed 
"floating  gold  factories."  It  is  estimated 
that  these  gold  factories  are  adding  seven 
million  dollars  annually  to  the  world's 
rapidly  increasing  gold  supply. 

It  will  be  seen  that  gold  has  become  a 
"machine-made  standard  of  value."  It 
appears  that  the  "gold  standard"  was 
based  on  man's  inefficiency  to  cope  with 
nature,  but  such  inefficiency  is  only  found 
among  savages  and  machineless  races  of 
men. 

A  new,  universal  and  stable  standard  of 
value  should  be  adopted,  and  greater  elas- 
ticity in  our  currency  insured  by  the  en- 
actment of  laws  providing  for  an  emer- 
gency issue,  in  times  of  great  demand,  for 
legitimate  commercial  purposes,  and  se- 
curing retirement  as  such  demand  falls 
off. 


A   JESUIT'S   INQUEST 


BY    FRANK    THUNEN 


JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE  D.  Lane 
was  in  a  quandary.  Manuel  Frigoli 
had  been  found  dead  in  bed  in  a 
lonely  recess  of  Coal  Canyon,  and 
Peters,  the  driver  of  the  semi-weekly  mail 
stage  from  Oroville,  had  brought  the  order 
from  the  coroner  that  Justice  D.  Lane 
should  hold  an  inquest.  During  the 
twenty-four  years  Lane  had  directed  the 
judiciary  of  Oregon  Township  he  had 
never  held  an  inquest;  and  what  made  the 
assignment  in  the  present  case  doubly 
hard  was  the  report,  also  brought  by  the 
stage  driver,  that  Manuel's  ghost  still  lin- 
gered about  the  cabin,  and  had  been  heard 
to  complain  about  the  discomforts  of  hell. 
In  a  vague  way,  Peters  had  associated  this 
peculiar  conduct  of  the  old  Spaniard's 
shade  with  murder.  He  discussed  the  case 
with  the  old  men  grouped  about  him  at 
the  post  office,  while  the  hostler  brought 
a  fresh  team  of  horses.  The  whole  affair 
was  befogged  in  mystery;  Peters  did  not 
know  who  had  heard  the  spectral  voice,  nor 
who  had  discovered  the  old  man's  demise. 
Ee  hinted  that  the  ghost  itself  had  an- 
nounced his  dissolution.  So  when  Peters 
cracked  his  whip  over  the  leaders'  backs 
and  dashed  away  from  the  post-office  on 
his  second  relay,  there  was  much  serious 
speculation  between  Pat  Bresnan,  Tim 
1'lannigan,  and  two  or  three  other  men 
who  were  present. 

In  ill  official  matters  that  had  come  be- 
fore the  Justice  during  his  long  term  of 
office,  he  had  acquitted  himself  with  a  weal 
thai  raised  his  administration  of  the  law 
above  the  strictures  even  of  jealousy; 
therefore,  he  was  respected  as  a  learned 
jurist.  But,  as  said  before,  he  had  never 
been  called  upon  to  hold  an  inquest;  and 
that  u  why,  in  this  emergency,  he  had  not 
rfngle  inquesl  blank  among  his  forms 
of  criminal  procedure.  He  searched  the 
drawers  of  his  spool  cabinet,  which  served 
as  a  blank-file,  but  not  even     a     verdict 


could  he  find,  and  that  is  why  he  was  in  a 
quandary. 

The  Justice  tilted  carefully  back  in  his 
rickety  chair,  and  stared  hard  at  the  dingy 
covers  of  a  rickety  set  of  ancient  codes 
which  lay  upon  a  rickety  table  before  him. 
He  rolled  and  twisted  the  sharp  points  of 
his  sparse  side-whiskers  between  thumb 
and  forefinger,  while  he  reviewed  mentally 
all  the  classes  of  procedure  with  which  he 
was  familiar.  There  was  assault,  battery 
and  vagrancy;  there  was  the  marriage 
ceremony  in  the  little  black  cloth-covered 
book  in  the  drawer ;  but  nothing  seemed  to 
be  "on  all-fours"  with  the  present  case. 

Yet  the  law  demanded  that  an  inquest 
should  be  held,  and  the  Coroner  demanded 
that  the  Justice  should  hold  it.  There  was 
no  alternative. 

At  last  the  Justice  suddenly  sat  erect 
and  slid  to  the  fore  edge  of  his  chair.  He 
reached  for  a  pen  and  examined  the  nib,  a 
ball  of  sticky  black  grime,  the  accumula- 
tions of  a  long  term  of  service.  A  few 
minutes  later  he  had  partially  prepared  a 
printed  form  of  criminal  complaint,  en- 
titled: 

In  the  Justice's  Court  of  Oregon  Town- 
ship, County  of  Butte,  State  of  California. 
The  People  of  the  State  of  California, 
Plaintiff,  vs.  Manuel  Frigoli,  Defendant. 

In  legal  verbiage  the  complaint  charged 
the  defunct  Spaniard  with  having  come 
to  his  death  by  — — .  The  rest  was  left 
blank.  He  closed  his  door  and  crossed  the 
street  from  his  humble  courtroom  to  the 
village  store  and  post-office. 

The  passing  of  Manuel  Frigoli,  only  a 
few  miles  from  town,  was  an  occurrence  of 
some  note.  The  village  was  already  astir 
with  excitement.  The  babel  of  voices  at 
the  store  subsided  somewhat  as  the  Justice 
drew  near  with  his  summons  and  sub- 
poenas, and  greatest  deference  was  paid  to 
the  reading  of  the  writs. 
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Pat  Bresnan  was  prompt  to  protest  when 
his  name  was  called  as  a  juror,  and  con- 
jured up  reasons,  which  would  not  other- 
wise have  occurred  to  him,  why  he  could 
not  spare  the  time.  Lane  ruled,  however, 
that  the  excuses  offered  were  not  sufficient 
to  win  Pat  his  freedom,  and  he  was  re- 
tained. 

After  completing  his  panel,  the  justice 
read  the  names  of  the  bystanders  into  the 
subpoena  as  witnesses.  Not  one  of  them 
had  the  slightest  intimation  of  the  cause 
of  Manuel's  death,  and  the  Justice  knew 
it;  but  of  what  use  is  an  inquest  without 
witnesses  ? 

As  man's  idiosyncrasies  and  habit  of 
life  are  most  discussed  after  his  death,  es- 
pecially if  he  is  survived  by  a  restless, 
haunting  spirit,  which  refuses  to  quit  his 
late  abode,  so  there  was  much  to  be  said 
by  the  older  men  grouped  about  the  im- 
perial Justice.  The  very  orthodox,  like 
Pat  Bresnan  and  Tim  Flannigan,  were 
positive  of  some  occult  influence  which 
constrained  the  loose  spirit  to  remain  with- 
in its  corrupt  temporal  cognates.  What 
could  it  be?  That  was  the  question.  What 
had  Frigoli  done  that  his  soul  could  not 
find  repose  ?  It  could  not  be  heresay ;  for 
it  was  hinted  that  Manuel  had  been  a 
Jesuit  of  the  most  primitive  and  approved 
stamp.  But  his  quiet  anchoretic  life, 
passed  unobtrusively  under  the  old  stone 
cliff,  presented  an  inscrutable  blank  to  his 
analysts.  Ordinary  events  of  his  career, 
unthought  of  before,  now  assumed  fan- 
tastic shapes  in  inspired  memories.  Wild 
theories  and  conjectures  were  advanced  till 
the  impressionable  mind  might  have  re- 
garded the  quiescent  corpse  under  the 
cliff  a  primordial  fossil  dislodged  from  the 
face  of  the  rock. 

The  justice  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  a 
haunting  phantom,  and  put  further  dis- 
cussion to  rout. 

Then  a  discussion  arose  as  to  which 
route  should  be  taken  to  the  cabin.  The 
road  through  the  valley  and  up  through 
the  canyon  was  much  longer  than  that 
over  the  mountain  to  the  cliff,  and  it  would 
be  necessary  to  carry  the  body  a  mile  or 
more  along  a  rough  brush -grown  trail.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  shorter  way  were 
chosen,  there  was  no  direct  or  easy  descent 
from  the  beetling  brow  of  the  cliff,  and  the 
•extrication  of  the  bodv  would  be  attended 


with  probably  even  greater  difficulties. 
They  were  still  struggling  with  the  vexa- 
tious question  when  Ezra  Wilson  rode  up 
on  his  old  sorrel,  Gum. 

The  horse  drifted  up  to  the  store  steps 
with  an  easy  swagger  and  careless  delib- 
eration that  characterized  both  horse  and 
rider.  Ezra  reined  in,  sat  still  in  his  sad- 
dle, and  smiled  his  salutation;  but  he  said 
nothing.  He  seldom  said  much.  But 
somehow,  every  one  knew  that  Ezra  Wil- 
son knew. 

"We've  just  been  wondering,  Ezra,"  said 
the  justice,  "what's  the  best  way  to  get  to 
old  Manuel  Frigoli's  cabin.  I  guess  you've 
heard  about  him,  haven't  you?" 

Ezra  paused  a  full  minute  before  vouch- 
safing anything  from  his  exclusive  know- 
ledge. Then  he  said:  "Do  you  know  how 
long  he's  been  dead?" 

"Peters  said  he  must  have  been  mur- 
dered nearly  a  week  ago,"  replied  Lane.  "I 
don't  know  who  found  him." 

"I  did,"  said  Ezra.  "You'd  better  go 
over  the  mountain  and  take  a  long  rope; 
once  you  get  him  up  you  won't  have  so  far 
to  ride  with  him."  He  grinned  again  and 
was  silent. 

Wilson  rode  a  few  steps  away,  then 
turned  and  faced  the  justice.  "Murdered, 
was  he?"  he  said,  though  not  with  the 
peculiar  inflection  of  a  query ;  and  no  re- 
ply was  made. 

Something  in  the  way  of  a  dead  wagon 
must  be  had.  The  grocer's  delivery  wagon 
would  fill  the  need  perfectly.  The  grocer 
entered  vigorous  protest,  but  after  consid- 
erable parley,  in  which  the  justice  made 
dire  threats  of  manipulating  the  law,  the 
grocer  finally  consented  to  dedicate  the 
wagon  to  the  service  of  a  hearse. 

"Come  on,  boys ;  let's  have  something 
before  we  go,"  said  the  Justice,  leading 
the  way  into  a  back  room. 

The  grocer  chuckled  in  spite  of  the  law, 
and  followed,  holding  three  bottles  by  the 
neck  in  each  hand. 

"Do  you  believe  in  ghosts?"  asked  Ezra 
Wilson,  absently,  while  the  grocer  poured 
the  foaming  glasses. 

There  was  silence  while  Lane  in  his 
most  profound  official  manner  drew  forth 
and  unfolded  his  subpoena,  wrote  the  name 
of  Ezra  Wilson  and  read  the  writ  aloud. 

"•Gentlemen,"  said  that  official,  "this 
ain't  no  picnic:  and  it  ain't  no  time  for 
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nonsense.  We  owe  a  solemn  duty  to  the 
Law  :  and  I  don'1  want  to  hear  no  more 
aboul  ghosts  from  anybody." 

Saving  delivered  this  edict,  the  justice 
impressively  folded  the  writ  and  returned 
it  to  his  pocket.  With  the  same  move- 
ment he  withdrew  from  a  rear  receptable 
of  his  trousers  a  long  plug  of  tobacco  and 
gnawed  off  an  end. 

"Indade,  it  ain't  right,"  assented  Bres- 
nun.  He  tried  bravely  to  give  as  little 
credit  as  the  Justice  to  the  innuendo  in 
Wilson's  question.  But  he  shuddered  at 
the  possibility  it  suggested. 

"That's  all  right,"  pursued  Ezra  calmly. 
"Did  you  ever  hear  Manuel  go  on  to  him- 
self about  the  remission  of  sin  in  purga- 
?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  came  from  every  one  but 
Bresnan  and  the  Justice. 

"Never  heard  him  say  anything  else,  no 
matter  who  he  was  talking  to,"  observed 
a  witness. 

"He  was  plumb  nuts,"  casually  re- 
marked a  juror. 

"Well!  What  about  it,  anyway!"  im- 
patiently demanded  the  Justice. 

"Now,  then,  there's  just  this  about  it," 
continued  Wilson,  with  serious  delibera- 
tion. He  raised  his  finger  apprehensively 
at  the  Justice  and  brought  it  down  with 
emphasis  upon  each  word  he  uttered. 
"Manuel  Frigoli  is  dead— MURDERED, 

you  said  yourself — and     yet "     Ezra 

drew  nearer,  and  the  oscillations  of  his 
finger  became  more  frequent  and  vehe- 
ment, and  his  voice  took  on  a  ghostly, 
throaty  monotone — "and  yet  you  can  still 
!  i is  voice  speak  them  same  words  in 
his  little  cabin !" 

"Bosh !"  exclaimed  the  Justice.  "Who- 
ever heard  of  a  ghost  talking  anything  but 
gibberish  ?"  and  he  gave  vent  to  a  derisive 
laugh,  spitting  copiously  at  a  knot-hole  in 
liior. 

The  jury  was  not  agreed  as  to  the  prac- 
tice of  ghosts  in  this  particular,  and  the 
point  was  argued  with  some  warmth. 

"Oh,  ye  of  little  faith!"  criticised  the 
grocer.  "What  was  it  the  ghost  said  in 
ffamlel  ?    With  a  flourish  he  quoted: 

'    My  hour  is  almost  come 

When    1   to  sulphurous    and     tormenting 

flames 
linsl  render  up  myself.'" 


"Oh,  God!"  exclaimed  the  constable 
without  so  much  as  a  suspicion  of  how 
near  his  crude  course  of  thought  had  come 
to  blundering  into  the  rut  ascribed  to  the 
immortal  playwright. 

"Hold  on !"  demanded  the  justice,  im- 
pressed. "Is  that  correct  Shakespeare? 
Will  you  swear?" 

"Straight  goods !  So  help  me !"  replied 
the  grocer,  holding  up  his  right  hand. 

Glasses  were  forgotten;  the  group  of 
men  looked  from  the  grocer  to  Wilson, 
waiting  expectantly  for  the  latter  to  con- 
tinue. But  he  had  evidently  said  all  he 
intended  to ;  he  quietly  lifted  his  glass  and 
drained  it,  then  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
huge  red  bandana  of  polka-dot  pattern, 
wiped  his  lips  and  sat  down. 

Pat  Bresnan  looked  ill.  He  shoved  his 
glass  from  him  without  touching  the  bev- 
erage ;  and  the  constable  drained  his  to  the 
bottom,  saying,  "Set  'em  up  again,  Tom." 

Justice  D.  Lane's  brows  were  knit  in  a 
perturbed  frown.  "Damn  funny,"  he  said, 
"but  this  ain't  no  inquest.  You  fellows 
hustle  along,  now,  and  we'll  get  at  this 
thing  according  to  Law.  You  drive, 
Jones,"  he  commanded,  addressing  the 
constable. 

Nine  witnesses  and  jurors  crowded  into 
the  light  spring  wagon.  Ezra  and  three 
other  stock  men  rode  their  saddle  horses, 
and  at  least  a  half  dozen  others  set  off 
afoot. 

They  met  at  the  brow  of  the  cliff  over- 
looking the  cabin  and  the  long,  deep- 
wooded  gorge.  AH  descended  by  a  cir- 
cuitous and  narrow  shelving  trail  to  the 
bottom  of  the  canyon,  then  back  to  the  lit- 
tle cabin  under  the  frowning  rock.  The 
door  was  not  locked,  and  they  filed  in.  Be- 
yond doubt,  Manuel  Frigoli  was  dead;  to 
this  point  the  story  told  by  Peters  and  by 
Wilson  was  vindicated. 

Some  one  suggested  that  if  Manuel  had 
been  murdered,  the  image  of  his  slayer 
would  still  be  visible  on  his  glazed  eye- 
balls. An  examination  was  immediately 
made  upon  this  suggestion ;  but  it  revealed 
nothing.  If  there  had  ever  been  an  image 
there,  they  had  come  too  late  to  see  it ; 
the  keenest-sighted  of  them  all  could  not 
discover  any  trace  of  it.  Had  the  in- 
vestigation stopped  here,  the  jury  would 
have  flouted  the  stories  of  Wilson  and  the 
stage   driver   as   a   palpable    canard,   and 
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found  that  death  had  resulted  from  natu- 
ral causes.     But  the  inquest  proceeded. 

"Now,  Tom,"  said  the  Justice,  after  im- 
posing upon  the  jury  the  oath  well  and 
truly  to  try  the  issues  in  the  case  and  a 
true  verdict  render,  "I  want  you  to  swear 
to  what  you  said  about  Shakespeare  in 
your  back  room.    Do  you  swear?" 

The  grocer  raised  his  hand,  as  indi- 
cated, and,  lifting  his  hat,  bobbed  a 
smooth,  bald  crest. 

Lane  next  directed  that  the  body  be 
taken  to  the  top  of  the  cliff.  Half  of  the 
number  in  his  temporary  command  were 
sent  back  to  the  top.  While  these  were 
climbing  the  trail,  the  remaining  half 
bound  the  body  to  a  board  and  carried  it 
to  the  foot  of  the  cliff.  The  men  at  the 
top  let  down  an  end  of  the  rope;  it  was 
securely  fastened,  by  means  of  a  sling,  to 
both  ends  of  the  board,  and  the  signal 
given  to  h'ist.  And  thus,  with  no  great 
difficulty  the  body  was  elevated  to  the 
higher  ground. 

When  all  had  returned  to  the  top,  Jus- 
tice D.  Lane  said,  "Now,  Wilson,  I'll  swear 
you,  and  we'll  hear  your  story." 

Wilson  had  known  the  old  Spaniard 
longer  and  more  intimately,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  living  man.  Wilson  owned  the 
cliff,  the  canyon  and  the  cabin  in  which 
Manuel  had  lived  and  died.  His  stock 
ranged  through  the  basin  leading  up  to  the 
cabin,  and  chance  had  thrown  the  men  to- 
gether with  greater  or  less  frequency. 

Ezra  began  at  the  beginning;  yes,  back 
of  the  beginning  about  four  centuries.  He 
began  with  the  time  of  the  reformation, 
or,  rather,  of  the  ancient  papal  order,  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  that  exotic  and  noxious 
volunteer  which  sprang  up  where  seeds  of 
protestant  reformation  had  been  sown. 
Wilson  told  the  story  of  Manuel's  life  and 
of  his  ancestry  for  a  dozen  generations. 
He  related  what,  in  countless  scraps  of 
conversation,  had  been  told  to  him  by  the 
old  Spaniard. 

In  the  even  dun  hue  of  the  fabric  of 
that  life  which  was  spun  and  woven  be- 
fore Frigoli's  inquisitors  that  they  might 
understand  and  explain  the  mystery  of  his 
death,  the  jury  traced  a  single  thread  of 
more  sombre  shade  running  through  the 
texture,  following  the  warp  of  the  fabric 
back,  back,  through  generations.  Some- 
times it  was  completely  lost  in  the  inter- 


minable transverse  interlacings  of  a  dull- 
hued  woof.  Now  it  disappeared,  only  to 
be  again  exposed  by  the  swift  shuttle  of 
Wilson's  narrative.  And  finally  the  sin- 
gle thread  of  sacerdotal  black,  guided  by 
the  unerring  hand  of  the  weaver,  led 
straight  back  to  the  determined  and  saint' 
ed  Loyolla  himself. 

Manuel  was  a  loyal  successor  to  his  an- 
cestors ;  a  hermit  by  instinct ;  he  was  meek, 
devoted  to  the  church  and  hungered  for 
its  temporal  indulgences.  Yet  no  one 
knew  that  he  had  ever  sinned.  Prayer  was 
alike  his  work  and  his  recreation.  He 
had  lived  a  solitary  life  under  the  cliff,  iso- 
lated and  almost  unknown,  except  casually 
as  the  wild  creatures  of  the  field  are 
known.  The  swallows  which  each  spring 
built  their  snug  mud  houses  in  the  niches 
of  the  rugged  stone  face  of  the  cliff  heard 
him  recite  his  Ave  Marias,  and  sharp-eyed 
hawks,  soaring  high  above  the  gorge,  saw 
him,  day  after  day,  counting  his  beads. 

During  the  course  of  Wilson's  testi- 
mony many  volunteer  and  irresponsible 
statements  were  interpolated,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  Manuel's  habit  of  life  and  be- 
lief had  been  such  as  to  render  him  a 
likely  subject  for  spectral  outgrowth;  his 
mind  seemed  always  to  be  burdened  with 
church  dogmas,  which  bubbled  out  upon 
the  surface  of  ordinary  conversation  from 
some  undiscovered  disturbance  beneath. 
Altogether  he  was  closely  allied  with 
things  supernatural.  But  it  would  too 
much  attenuate  my  story  to  recount  all 
the  details  of  testimony  taken.  It  was 
Justice  D.  Lane's  first  inquest,  and  he 
made  the  most  of  it.  The  part  with 
which  we  are  most  concerned  was  in  sub- 
stance this: 

Wilson  had  risen  early  the  morning  of 
the  discovery  to  search  for  a  promising 
four-year-old  heifer.  He  thought  he 
should  find  her  somewhere  in  the  hollow 
below  the  cabin,  for  he  had  seen  her  there 
the  week  before  while  salting  the  stock. 
With  this  idea  in  mind  he  had  saddled 
Gum,  the  old  sorrel,  and  ridden  down  into 
the  lower  end  of  the  canyon,  following  it 
up  toward  the  cliff.  He  was  jogging  along 
placidly,  as  only  Ezra  and  Gum  could  jog, 
when  suddenly  he  was  startled  by  a  voice, 
a  voice  from  nowhere,  so  far  as  he  could 
tell,  speak  out  suddenly — a  voice,  unnatu- 
ral, unhuman.     spectral!     But     in     the 
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racuuous  gibberish    Wilson  distinguished 
ri.mi  trite  idioms  of  the  old  Spanish 
hermit. 

••It  was  bo  unexpected,"  he  said,  "it 
linoel  startling  ;  bul  I  thought  it  was 
Manuel  Bomewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
.  himself,  and  looked  about  ex- 
pectir  aim.    There  was  not  a  soul 

mi  sight.  I  called  his  name  several  times, 
hut  couldn'1  gel  any  answer." 

"Are  vmi  sure  you  heard  a  voice?"  in- 
terrupted a  juror. 

"Am  I  sure?  Are  you  sure  you're  alive? 

I'lii  positive  of  it;  and  I  can  prove 

thai  there  was  a  voice.    My  horse  heard  it, 

too,  and  stopped  short  in  his  tracks,  threw 

up  hi-  head  and  snorted " 

"Mnstfve  been  something  extraordinary 
to  make  (ium  snort,"  interjected  the  con- 
stable. 

••It  was  on  that  little  flat  near  the  creek 
about  half  way  between  the  mouth  of  the 
canyon  and  Manuel's  cabin,"  continued 
the  witness,  ignoring  the  constable's  gibe. 
"A  flock  of  crows  that  were  feeding  there 
heard  it.  too;  they  flew  up  and  away  with 
a  great  hullabaloo.  Oh,  I  know  a  voice 
when  I  hear  it.  I  don't  know  that  that 
would  have  impressed  me  so  much;  the 
ellow  was  kind  of  daffy,  anyway,  and 
1  might  have  thought  he  was  just  having 
a  spell  and  didn't  feel  like  answering  me — 
he  was  that  way  sometimes.  But  I  went 
straight  up  the  creek  to  the  cabin,  and  I 
heard  it  again.  Yes,  sir;  believe  it  or  not 
— /  heard  the  same  thing  again — and  you 
know  what  I  found.  Manuel  Frigoli  was 
dead,  and  had  been  dead  for  a  week  any- 
way." 

I 'at  Bresnan  chewed  with  savage  energy 
upon  a  twig  of  mountain  oak  to  conceal 
the  vehement  tremor  of  his  jaw;  yet  his 
teeth  chattered;  or  was  it  the  clicking  of 
castanets  accompanying  a  gay  fandango 
of  ghosts  in  the  cabin?  Perhaps  it  was 
only  the  rolling  of  loose  lava  down  the 
dope  ;it  the  foot  of  the  cliff. 

"Of  course,  I'm  not  a  believer  in  the 
supernatural,"  explained  Ezra,  "but  that's 
the  mo-i  peculiar  experience  I  ever  had  in 


all  my  life,  and  it  made  me  feel  creepy 
when  I  heard  it." 

"Murdered,  sure  as  anything !"  declared 
one  of  the  orthodox.  "It's  always  the  way 
of  a  soul  sent  into  purgatory  before  its 
time." 

"It's  damn  funny !"  insisted  the  justice. 
"Where  were  you  when  you  heard  it,  Wil- 
son?" 

"Come,  I'll  show  you,"  said  Ezra,  and 
the  inquisitorial  body  moved  to  the  edge 
of  the  cliff  just  above  the  cabin — all  but 
one  constituent,  Bresnan.  He  complained 
that  looking  down  made  him  dizzy,  and 
withdrew  a  few  paces. 

"There's  where  I  was,"  continued  Ezra, 
"right  by  that  little  spicewood  with  the 
bark  peeled.  I  came  up  from  behind,  and 
when  I  came  round  to  the  front  I  found 
the  door  opened  a  little  way,  and  the  old 
man  was — hist!" 

What  was  it?  They  stepped  back  hast- 
ily, and  looked  in  one  another's  face  with 
alarmed  and  startled  expression.  A  voice 
had  spoken,  whether  human  or  spectral, 
yet  in  human  language.  It  sounded  nas- 
ally from  the  open  cabin  door.  A  black 
and  white  cat  scampered  out  with  tail 
hugely  abristle  and  darted  under  the 
cabin.     Even  Lane's  scalp  tingled. 

Then  fluttered  forth  from  the  darken- 
ing interior  a  crow,  nothing  extraordinary 
in  appearance,  and,  like  Poe's  raven, 
perched  above  the  door.  "Holy  Pope !"  it 
said  as  it  turned  one  eye  up  at  the  curious 
host  above  and  blinked.  "Holy  Pope ! 
See!    See  the  Holy' Pope!" 

"Damn  the  bird !"  exclaimed  Justice  D. 
Lane.  "I  thought  it  was  damn  funny !" 
He  stooped  to  pick  up  a  stone  as  the  feath- 
ered embodiment  of  mystery,  with  long- 
wing-sweeps  and  a  derisive  "Yaw !  yaw !" 
sailed  over  the  tree-tops  down  the  gorge. 

Everybody  but  two  looked  relieved. 
Bresnan  had  fled  in  fear  and  dread  some 
time  before,  and  Wilson's  face  was  as  im- 
passive as  an  Egyptian  sphinx. 

"Dawn  you,  Wilson!"  growled  the  Jus- 
tice, "yon  knew  the  Greaser  had  that  talk- 
ing crow." 


BROTHER   AGAINST   BROTHER 


BY    CLARA    HOLZMARK    TVOL.F 


AT  THE  TIME  of  the  Civil  War, 
there  lived  in  Canton,  Mo.,  Geo. 
Vaughan,  his  wife,  seven  child- 
ren, and  Allmon  Vaughan,  his 
brother.  Like  so  many  others,  the  opinion 
of  the  brothers  differed  on  the  question  of 
war.  However,  their  political  disagree- 
ment at  this  all-important  period  made  no 
difference  in  their  affection  for  each  other, 
being  of  a  quality  such  as  is  seldom  evinced 
and  which  finds  no  equal  except  in  tradi- 
tional stories  of  ancient  times.  When  the 
time  of  parting  arrived,  the  brothers,  re- 
gardless of  every  military  discipline,  threw 
themselves  into  each  others'  arms  and  wept 
aloud.  For  this  parting  meant  something 
more  than  a  period  of  absence  between 
them.  It  meant  the  taking  up  of  arms 
against  him  for  whom  either  would  have 
given  up  his  life.  After  the  first  paroxysm 
of  grief  had  spent  itself,  their  voices  as- 
sumed a  softer,  sadder,  tone,  as  with  bowed 
heads  they  turned  away  and  said  "Good- 
bye." 

In  this  case,  "brother  against  brother" 
is  literally  true,  for  George  Vaughan  en- 
listed in  Green's  regiment  and  followed 
the  banner  of  the  Confederacy  against  his 
brother,  who  went  to  fight  under  the  flag 
of  the  Union. 

After  the  battle  of  Wilson  Creek,  which 
followed  numerous  other  engagements, 
Green  and  his  men  were  transferred  to 
Arkansas.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Shi- 
loh  they  proceeded  with  the  other  shattered 
forces  southward,  and  near  Tupelo,  Miss., 
they  pitched  their  tents  and  camped  be- 
neath the  shelter  of  a  grove  of  friendly 
trees.  Here,  they  remained  for  some  time 
— inactive. 

The  friendship  that  sprang  up  between 
George  Vaughan,  who  had  by  this  time 
been  promoted  to  regimental  quartermas- 
ter, with  the  rank  of  captain,  and  his 
superior  officer,  continued,  and  during  the 
monotony  of  camp   life,   which  was   dis- 


tasteful to  both,  many  words  of  confidence 
were  exchanged.  It  was  plainly  visible 
that  a  strong  feeling  of  homesickness  over- 
powered the  General,  which  the  quiet  mo- 
ments of  inactivity  did  not,  by  any  means, 
help  to  decrease.  So,  when  he  made 
known  to  his  friend  his  wish  to  send  a 
message  to  Mrs.  Green,  of  whom  he  had 
not  heard  for  many  months,  Captain  Vau- 
ghan expressed  his  willingness  to  become 
the  messenger,  as  he,  too,  was  anxious  to 
see  his  family.  So  it  was  immediately  ar- 
ranged that  their  wishes  be  realized  at  the 
earliest  period.  Although  the  mission  was 
a  perilous  one,  Captain  Vaughan  was  none 
the  less  eager  to  undertake  it.  Nor  did 
he  start  on  his  journey  without  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  he  must  invade 
the  lines  of  the  Union  army,  and  if  suc- 
cessful remain  there  for  some  time.  When 
his  errand  became  known,  many  of  his 
comrades  predicted  that  he  would  never 
return,  and  some  even  advised  him  not  to 
attempt  it.  But  he  would  not  be  per- 
suaded; instead,  he  became  all  the  more 
determined  to  carry  out  his  purpose.  He 
was  not  to  go  alone,  so  a  fellow  soldier  and 
friend  of  former  peaceful  days,  consented 
to  accompany  him  part  of  the  way.  Before 
starting,  they  decided  that  it  would  be  best 
to  "go  along  like  ordinary  folks,"  and 
avoid  meeting  people  and  talk  as  little  as 
possible,  so  as  not  to  cause  suspicion. 

All  the  country  as  far  as  St.  Louis  was 
held  by  the  Confederates,  and  so  far,  they 
met  with  no  adventures.  On  the  outskirts 
of  the  city  they  parted  with  the  promise 
that  no  matter  what  happened,  each  would 
deny  knowledge  of  the  other. 

Captain  Vaughan  then  turned  his  steps 
towards  the  city,  reaching  it  in  safety.  On 
making  inquiries,  he  learned  that  a  boat 
was  about  ready  to  leave  for  Keokuk, 
Iowa.  This  was  good  news  to  him,  par- 
ticularly as  he  noticed  that  all  the  boats 
along  the  wharf  were  guarded  by  Union 
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soldiers,  and  he  was  nol  anxious  to  tarry 
Long  amongsi  them. 

He  passed  the  lines,  however,  without 
being  molested,  and  weni  immediately  on 

ird  tin'  boat,  gaining  permission  from 
the   commander   to    remain    there.     His 

guise  was  bo  complete  thai  an  acquaint- 
ance  win-  happened   to  be  there  did  not 
e  him. 

{{  was  night  when  the  boai  reached  the 
little  wharf  in  Canton,  Mo.  Vaughan 
leaped  hurriedly  ashore  and  disappeared 
in  the  darkness.  As  it  was  late,  there  was 
no  one  on  the  streets,  and  he  reached  home 
without  being  Been.  The  joy  that  his  un- 
ezpected  return  occasioned  can  be  better 
imagined  than  expressed.  For  several  days 
and  nighta  he  remained  indoors,  closely 
guarded  by  his  family.  But  on  the  fourth 
oighl  he  mounted  a  horse  and  rode  to  the 
home  of  General  Green  to  deliver  the  mes- 
sage iiit rusted  to  him  and  to  receive  in 
return  any  message  or  letter  for  the  Gen- 
eral. This  being  accomplished,  he  re- 
mained in  town  just  long  enough  to  find 
out  what  was  going  on  in  that  section  of 
Missouri,  and  when,  after  a  few  days  a 
Confederate  Captain  by  the  name  of  Car- 
mon.  who  had  come  home  wounded,  heard 
that  Vaughan  was  at  home  with  his  fam- 
ily, called  and  expressed  his  desire  to  re- 
turn to  his  command,  plans  were  made  to 
Lr'i  '»ack  together. 

'I  hey  started  in  the  night,  and  walked 
until  they  were  within  a  mile  of  La 
C  range.  Here,  beside  a  thick  cluster  of 
hushes,  they  stopped  to  rest  for  the  night. 
Hut  tin  fortunately,  some  one — in  spite  of 

r  efforts  to  evade  strangers,  had  seen 
them  passing,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
their  movements  were  made  known  to  the 

D iv.    Captain  Lewis,  who  was  stationed 

the  town  with  a  small  force,  started  im- 
i  iti-i\   in  pursuit  of  the  supposed  spies 

.  unconscious  of  the  impending  danger, 
talked  for  e  long  time  about  the  war  and 
its  progress.  Lewis,  having  slipped  up  be- 
liiii-1  them,  heard  every  word     that    was 

ken,  Lra\r  tin-  Bignalof  attack  to  his  sol- 

-.  and  the  men  were  taken  hack  to  La 

mge,  prisoners,  and  placed  in  jail.  The 

ne\t  day  tin-  Union  soldiers  from  Palmyre 

Mi  for,  and  the  men  were  taken  back 

to  Palmyra  ami  placed  in  separate  cells. 

Captain  George  Vaughan    walked    the 

"  of  his  eel]  all  that  night.    The  seri- 


ousness of  his  predicament  came  upon  him 
suddenly,  and  with  a  force  that  staggered 
him.  For  the  first  time  he  realized  the 
perils  that  confronted  him,  and  worse  of 
all,  he  was  helpless. 

Below  him  were  prisoners  who  gracious- 
ly informed  him  through  a  hole  in  the  floor 
that  the  cell  he  occupied  was  the  one  used 
for  condemned  prisoners.  This  bit  of  in- 
formation did  not  add  to  the  comfort  of 
the  unhappy  man. 

After  a  few  more  days  of  confinement  in 
Palmyra,  he  was  removed  to  St.  Louis, 
where  he  was  tried  before  a  court-martial 
and  sentenced  to  be  shot. 

Allmon  Vaughan,  who  was  now  captain 
in  the  Union  army  under  Grant,  learned 
through  letters  he  received  from  his  wife 
the  trouble  his  brother  was  in.  He  was' 
greatly  affected  by  the  news.  If  the 
brothers  loved  each  other  previous  to  this 
occurrence,  Allmon's  affection  seemed  to 
have  acquired  ten-fold  additional  strength 
in  consequence  of  it.  To  save  him  was  now 
his  one  thought.  He  wrote  at  once  to 
John  B.  Henderson,  who  had  just  been 
elected  United  States  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, begging  him  to  interest  himself  in 
behalf  of  his  brother  and  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  save  him.  On  receipt  of  this  let- 
ter, Senator  Henderson  called  on  Secre- 
tary Stanton,  who  promised  to  investigate 
the  case. 

This  he  did,  only  to  decide  against  him. 
Henderson  went  to  him  again,  pleading 
and  arguing,  but  all  the  entreaty  in  the 
world  would  not  change  him.  For  in  his 
mind  he  was  satisfied  that  the  prisoner  had 
served  as  a  spy,  and  according  to  the  laws 
of  war  he  must  pay  the  penalty.  Senator 
Henderson  having  all  but  exhausted  his 
powrer  to  influence  Stanton,  resolved  to 
make  another  last  effort  by  calling  on  the 
President,  Abraham  Lincoln.  To  him  he 
explained  the  situation.  After  the  Presi- 
dent had  investigated  every  detail  of  the 
case,  he  despatched  word  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  order  a  new  trial,  and  Captain 
Vaughan  was  tried  again  in  St.  Louis,  only 
to  receive  the  same  sentence  of  death.  Up- 
on learning  the  result  of  the  second  trial, 
Henderson  took  up  the  case  once  more  and 
went  back  to  Stanton  to  plead  and  argue, 
but  as  before,  he  would  not  be  moved. 
Henderson  went  back  to  President  Lin- 
coln,   who    ordered    a    third   trial.      This 
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time  Vaughan  was  tried  in  Alton,  111.  But 
alas !  after  the  third  trial  a  court-martial 
declared  his  life  forfeited,  and  the  prisoner 
lost  all  hope.  But  not  so  with  Mr.  Hen- 
derson. His  blood  was  stirred,  and  he  was 
now  more  determined  than  ever  not  to  give 
up  as  long  as  there  was  the  faintest  chance 
left  him. 

Again  Henderson  stood  before  the  Presi- 
dent and  pleaded  as  only  a  man  of  his  re- 
markable ability  can  plead — as  a  matter 
of  public  policy — as  a  matter  of  justice — 
as  a  matter  in  which  he  had  a  personal  in- 
terest— that  the  war  was  practically  over, 
and  the  pardon  would  be  in  the  interest  of 
peace  and  conciliation. 

The  President  was  silent  and  thought- 
ful.   After  hearing  him  through,  he  said : 

"Senator,  go  over  to  Stanton  and  tell 
him  that  this  man  must  be  released." 

"I  have  been  to  Stanton  thrice,  Mr. 
President,  and  he  would  do  nothing,"  re- 
plied Senator  Henderson. 

<rYou  go  and  tell  Stanton  what  I  tell 
you,"  answered  the  President,  patiently. 
"If  he  doesn't  release  the  prisoner,  come 
back  to  me.  But  I  think  he  will,"  he 
added. 


Henderson  went  back  to  Stanton,  and 
delivered  the  message,  but  as  he  feared, 
Stanton'  refused.  Henderson  knew  only 
too  well  that  if  anything  was  to  be  done, 
it  must  be  done  at  once,  as  the  court- 
martial  had  decided  that  George  Vaughan 
was  to  be  shot  April  16th,  only  a  few  days 
hence. 

It  was  after  supper  on  the  evening  of 
April  14th,  a  black  day  in  the  history  of 
America,  that  the  Senator  found  himself 
once  more  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
who  was  attired  in  evening  dress  and  ready 
to  go  to  the  theatre. 

The  Senator  related  briefly  his  last  in- 
terview with  the  secretary.  Lincoln  lis- 
tened attentively,  and  for  several  minutes 
there  was  silence.  Then,  turning  to  his 
desk,  the  President  wrote  something  on  a 
sheet  of  his  official  paper,  which  he  handed 
to  the  Senator.  It  was  an  order  for  the 
unconditional  release  of  the  prisoner — 
Captain  George  Vaughan,  and  it  was  also 
the  last  official  paper  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  signed,  for  an  hour  later,  while 
sitting  in  his  private  box  at  the  theatre, 
he  was  shot  and  killed  by  Wilkes  Booth, 
the  actor. 


NOT   THINE   ALONE 


BY    ISABEILE    M.    TENNANT 


If  it  is  not  for  thee  in  the  planning  of  life 

To  taste  of  the  chalice  of  gall. 
Be  glad  that  thou  know  not  its  bitterness  rife, 

For  not  thus  is  it  rendered  to  all. 

If  thine  is  the  sunshine,  the  flower,  the  song, 
They  were  given  not  for  thee  just  alone — 

Thou  art  yielded  a  part — but  to  earth  they  belong, 
God  meant  them  not  all  for  thine  own. 


Rejoice  in  thy  gifts — but  with  unstinting  hand, 
Share  thy  love,  ail  thy  gladness  and  cheer, 

For  countless  the  hearts  that  are  destined  to  stand 
With  the  shades  of  the  cross  falling  near. 


MARVELOUS    MEXICO    AND    THE    MUCK 

RAKER 

A    Study    on    the    Spot 
BY     PIERRE    N.     BERINGER 


In  the  month  of  June,  the  Overland  Monthly  will  produce  an  exhaustive  and  pro- 
fusely illustrated  treatise  on  Mexico,  written  by  Mr.  Pierre  N.  Beringer,  who  was 
<ent  t<>  Mexico  to  look  over  the  situation  and  to  report  on  conditions  in  the  big 
Southern  Republic.  The  management  of  the  Overland  Monthly  has  not  sought 
to  in  any  way  tie  Mr.  Beringer's  hands  or  prevent  an  expression  of  opinion  entirely 
unbiased.  He  was  told  to  tell  of  the  conditions  as  he  found  them  in  Mexico.  Ap- 
parently, he  is  enthusiastic  in  his  appreciation  of  the  Diaz  regime,  and  those 
of  our  readers,  who  are  of  opposing  mind,  may  look  forward  to  something  studied 
in  the  articles  in  the  June  issue.  The  installment  given  below  is  simply  a  preface 
to  the  larger  work.  This  Special  Number  on  Mexico  in  the  June  issue  is  timely, 
as  it  pi-ecedes  the  Mexican  Centennary  celebration  by  a  few  months  only.  Mexico 
will  hold  a  whole  month's  festival  in  September,  and  there  is  sure  to  be  a  very 
large  number  of  Americans  to  witness  the  extraordinary  pageantry  promised. 

Management  Overland  Monthly. 


•"Yet  happy  we  lived,  and  happy  we  loved, 

And  happy  we  died  once  more; 
Our  forms  were  rolled  in  the  clinging  mold 

Of  a  neocomian  shore. 
The  eons  came  and  the  eons  fled  and  the 

sleep  that  wrapt  us  fast 
Waa  riven  in  a  newer  day,  and  the  night 
of  death  was  past." 

THE  MEXICAN"  Republic  is  to 
celebrate  its  first  Centennary  in 
the  month  of  September  by  a  big 
festival  season  that  not  only  will 
be  participated  in  by  the  people  of  the 
capital,  but  by  the  inhabitants  of  every 
Tillage  within  the  confines  of  the  nation. 
One  feature  of  the  celebration,  which 
speaks  well  for  the  present  Government 
and  for  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  Catho- 
lic clmr.ii.  is  that  presented  by  the  church 
authorities  of  having  an  exposition  of  the 
waxes  made  by  the  Indians.  Tn  all  parts 
of  the  Republic,  the  Indio  is  busy  fash- 
ioning the  curious  and  the  useful  for  ex- 
hibition at  this  particular  time,  and  this 
will  be  one  rare  occasion  when  the  church. 
Belfaonsidered  the  guardian  of  the  poor, 


and  the  Government,  officially  the  patron 
of  the  humble  hombre,  will  meet  on  com- 
mon ground.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  is  much  latent  ability  and  artistry 
among  these  native  Indians,  and  that  this 
is  being  but  slowly  developed. 

Everything  is  so  old  here,  everything 
seems  to  savor  of  the  long  ago,  except 
when  one  is  face  to  face  with  the  wonder- 
ful improvements  in  the  larger  cities. 
These  improvements  have  all  taken  place 
in  the  last  ten  to  twelve  years,  and,  in  that 
time,  Mexico  seems  to  have  benefited  by 
a  sudden  spirit  of  improvement  that  is  as 
strange  as  it  is  welcome. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  City  of  Mexico 
itself.  It  is  to-day  one  of  the  cleanest 
and  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  whole 
Union  of  the  Mexican  States,  and  there 
are  but  few  cities  in  the  world  that  may 
boast  as  fine  a  Government.  There  is  no 
cleaner  city  in  America.  It  is  certainly 
one  of  the  best  policed,  and  General  Felix 
Diaz  has  known  how  to  give  to  these  peo- 
ple a  safer  condition  of  affairs  than  pre- 
vails in  any  of  the  capitals  of  Europe  or 
America.     And  yet  his  tools  are     crude, 
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and  he  has  not  been  given  many  things 
needed,  and  among  these,  an  adequate 
telephone  service,  nor  has  he  a  sufficient 
force,  able  and  active  as  it  is,  to  be  the 
perfection  in  police  or  fire  protection  that 
he  dreams  to  make  it.  He  is  the  able 
nephew  of  an  able  uncle. 

Porfirio  Diaz  has  known  how  to  select 
such  men  and  make  them  useful  to  his 
country.  That  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  his 
most  admirable  rule  of  this  nation.  It 
has  seemed  to  me  that  whenever  he  has 
found  a  critic  he  has  found  a  friend,  for 
he  has  immediately  sought  to  place  the 
peculiar  genius  of  the  critic  at  the  service 
of  the  country,  and  generally  he  has  suc- 
ceeded. Thus,  has  he  found  such  an  able 
man  as  Jose  Yves  Limantour  for  Finance 
Minister.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
many  of  the  men,  who  are  officiating  in  the 
capacity  of  members  of  the  cabinet,  as 
governors,  or  as  jefe  politicos,  or  even  as 
chiefs  of  police,  are  doing  so  against  their 
will.  Many  of  them  could  much  more 
profitably  employ  their  time  in  private 
life  or  rest  on  the  laurels  of  a  useful  past 
existence,  in  a  cheerful  though  indolent 
old  age,  but  Diaz  is  at  the  helm  and  he 
and  his  selection  of  immediate  advisors 
has  a  task  that  is  as  yet  unfinished;  the 
regeneration  of  a  nation. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  you  will 
find  here  a  large  number  of  men  among 
the  educated  of  native  birth,  or  from  the 
United  States,  Germany  or  France,  who 
will  tell  you,  careful  student  though  you 
may  be,  that,  after  spending  months  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  the  people,  you  do 
not  know  them  at  all,  and  that  the  Mexi- 
can is  of  no  account  whatever,  that  noth- 
ing can  be  made  of  him,  that,  after  Diaz, 
there  will  come  chaos.  I  have  named  the 
men  who  talk  thus  by  their  nationalities, 
basing  this  nomenclature  on  the  numbers 
I  have  met  who  speak  in  this  manner  of 
the  country  in  which  they  live,  and  in 
which  they  make  their  living  and  where 
they  expect  to  remain,  either  to  the  end  of 
their  days  or  to  the  time  when  they  will 
have  enough  money  to  enable  them  to 
leave  for  the  nation  of  their  birth,  there 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  industry  or 
thrift;  gathered  under  the  protection  of 
Mexico  and  under  the  Mexican  flag,  and 
under  the  peace  of  the  Diaz  rule ! 

I  wish  to  go  on  record  as  to  this  kind 


of  individual.  He  is  not  Mexican,  Ameri- 
can, German  or  French,  of  the  poorer 
class.  He  is  generally  well-to-do,  or  he 
may  be  a  millionaire.  There  is  nothing 
one  may  say  in  defense  of  this  kind  of  an 
attitude  by  the  expatriate  from  other 
lands,  and  less  than  nothing  in  favor  of 
the  native-born  fomenter  of  dissatisfac- 
tion. Each,  in  his  own  despicable  way,  is 
a  yellow  muck-raker,  and  one  peculiarity 
of  the  breed  is,  that  while  all  are  always 
ready  to  decry  the  present  Government  of 
Mexico,  there  is  not  one  in  the  entire  out- 
fit with  brains  enough  to  suggest  some- 
thing better  than  the  Diaz  rule.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is,  that,  with  every  fault  to 
be  found  in  a  one  man  rule,  this  is  the 
only  logical  Government  Mexico  may,  at 
this  time,  indulge  in  with  safety  and  hap- 
piness to  the  greatest  number  of  its  citi- 
zens. Mexico  would  profit  immensely  by 
the  exiling  of  the  foreign  and  native  ele- 
ment who  are  here  to  make  money  only, 
and  who  revile  the  Government  and  the 
Government  officials.  It  looks  much  to 
me  like  gross  ingratitude. 

Not  for  one  moment  do  I  wish  to  be  un- 
derstood as  saying  that  all  here  is  perfec- 
tion. There  are  many  things  I  could,  and 
most  probably  will,  comment  upon  ad- 
versely in  the  coarse  of  time.  I  shall  al- 
ways strive  to  approach  these  things 
broadly,  however,  and  I  will  try  to  han- 
dle the  subject  justly.  Nothing  was  ever 
gained  by  general  denunciation  or  general 
praise.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  common 
trend  of  mankind  is  toward  a  betterment 
of  all  races  and  all  conditions.  I  would 
not  take  away  a  man's  belief  and  leave 
him,  in  its  stead,  a  blank.  I  would  not 
consider  one  soul  as  utterly  lost  as  long 
as  there  remains  one  spark  of  hope.  I 
would  not  condemn  a  nation  for  the  acts 
of  one  individual,  or  a  group  of  individ- 
uals, in  that  nation.  I  believe  in  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  good  intent  in  man  over 
the  evil.  I  would  not  tear  at  the  roots  of 
a  beautiful  rose  lo  discover  a  worm  and 
then  find  that  during  my  labors  the  rose 
had  died !  I  would  ask  the  world  to  mea- 
sure men  by  the  fact  that  their  good  deeds 
were  in  greater  number  than  their  bad.  I 
would  not  condemn  an  erring  man  or  wo- 
man by  one  misdeed,  paltry  or  grave,  nor 
place  the  brand  of  Cain  on  my  fellowman 
thoughtlessly    or    meanly.      I    would    not 
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Offend  B  nation  by  calling  it  "barbaI•ous,* 
when  every  evidence  of  advancement  at 
hand  n  reams  in  refutation  of  such  whole- 
sale -lander!  1  would  be  an  optimist 
:n  a  muck-raker,  an  up-builder 
ratlin-  than  a  destroyer.  I  would  show 
evi]  without  malice  in  the  showing;  I 
would  tr\  to  right  wrong  without  being 
venomous  In  the  doing,  and,  above  all,  I 
would  be  truthful. 

()(  course,  there  are  many  Americans 
lure  who  are  fine,  loyal  citizens,  there 
an  main  Germans  who  are  a  force  for 
good:  there  are  large  numbers  of  the 
French  who  have  testified  the  courage  of 
their  convictions  and  their  belief  in  the 
stability  of  the  Government  by  the  in- 
vestment of  millions  of  dollars,  and  who 
the  best  and  most  loyal  citizenship. 
In  speaking  as  I  do  above,  I  speak  only 
of  a  noisy,  uncharitable,  fault-finding 
minority,  who  always  treat  of  the  singular 
as  generic !  This  is  the  formative  period 
of  the  Mexican  Eepublic,  and  such  men 
as  Limantour,  the  Minister  of  Finance; 
Pablo  Macedo,  foremost  among  citizens; 
Pimentel  Fagoyaga,  the  financier;  Eamon 
Corral,  self-sacrificing  and  able  man; 
Cassasus,  financier  and  scholar;  Maris- 
cale,  scholar  and  statesman;  Felix  Diaz, 
soldier  and  diplomat;  Porfirio  Diaz,  the 
Younger,  son  of  the  President,  engineer 
and  able  husbandman,  farmer  and  builder, 
and  a  host  of  others  I  could  mention,  are 
shining  marks!  Splendid  targets  for  the 
smaller  minds.  These  men  are  practically 
unknown  outside  of  Mexico,  and  many  of 
them  are  working  in  Mexico,  knowing  that 
they  will  not  be  thanked  for  their  labors 
during  their  life-time,  and  realizing  that 
ir  mint  be  in  the  next  century  that  their 
constructive  ability  and  their  worth  as 
citizens  and  patriots  must  be  made  known 
to  the  world. 

I  have  heard  a  simple  citizen  decried  as 

a  grafter  and  a  tool  of  the  Government,  on 

one  afternoon,  and   that  night     I     have 

known  him  to  be  laboring  until  the  grey 

of  dawn  on  a  law  to  bring  untold  benefits 

on   bis   countrymen    and    large  pecuniary 

-  himself.     The  man  is  a  patriot,  if 

at  riot  there  be,  and  some  day  when 

■w   he.  nines  a  fact,  I  will  give  his 

to  ;h"  world. 

I  have  seen  such  a  man  as  Governor 
Lmda   y    Escandon,  of   this  big  Federal 


district,  giving  hours  upon  hours  to  ques- 
tions of  Government  and  devoting  time, 
that  might  be  enjoyed  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family,  to  the  betterment  of  the  condition 
of  the  peon  class,  and  I  have  heard  his 
fellow  citizens  call  him  foolish  for  doing 
so  much  that  he  need  not  do.  I  know  the 
millionaire  Governor  of  a  nearby  State, 
who  is  earning  the  pittance  of  a  salary 
that  is  allowed  the  high  office,  who  is 
worried  to  death  over  sanitary  conditions 
in  his  capital,  who  is  damned  by  the  capi- 
talist and  the  haciendado,  because  he  as- 
sumes that  they  must  bear  a  part  of  the 
burden  with  him  of  governing  his  State. 
I  have  seen  this  man,  ill  of  a  fever  and 
scarcely  on  the  road  to  recovery,  devoting 
hours  to  the  study  of  the  betterment  of 
his  people. 

How  have  these  men  been  requited?  It 
appears  to  me  that,  for  the  most  part, 
they  are  conscientious,  hard-working  men 
who  are  working  at  a  task  that  is  some- 
times not  at  all  to  their  liking  or  at  least 
not  of  their  choosing. 

It  is  the  big  central  figure  that  has  im- 
bued these  men  with  the  ambition  to  do 
things.  It  is  Diaz,  the  Constructor,  of 
course,  who  has  known  how  to  assimilate 
the  unassimilable,  and  who  has  made  or- 
der of  chaos. 

What  of  the  future?  Let  us  face  the 
future  when  it  comes  !  If  you  insist  upon 
a  reply,  I  will  say  that  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  Master  Builder,  who  has  so  clev- 
erly constructed,  has  not  provided  for  a 
continuance,  that  he  has  not  made  the  edi- 
fice strong  enough  to  stand  for  ages.  It  is 
not  in  the  realm  of  probability  that  the 
people,  who  have  for  thirty  years  profited 
by  the  peace  of  Mexico,  will  overthroAV 
that  peace  and  bring  on  a  profitless  strife ! 
All  Government,  stable  Government,  is 
based  on  sound  and  wise  finance.  Some- 
times unstable  finance  disturbs  and  at 
other  times  wrecks  Government.  Of 
course,  the  Government  of  Mexico  will 
change.  It  is  changing  every  day.  Gov- 
ernments nor  individuals  stand  still. 

Millions  and  millions  of  American  capi- 
tal is  invested  in  Mexico.  France  has 
something  like  three  hundred  millions  in 
commerce  and  manufacture  in  Mexico  I 
Spain,  Germany,  Switzerland  and  Eng- 
land are  represented  by  their  investments. 
There  is  no  borderland     of     Nationality 
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dividing  the  kinship  of  capital  in  such  an 
instance,  aDd  all  these  beneficiaries  appre- 
ciate a  sane  and  safe  Government,  safe- 
guarding these  millions.  There  can  be  no 
revolution  or  uprising  of  any  long  dura- 
tion in  Mexico  because  of  this  money 
solidarity !  Diaz  will  be  succeeded  by  his 
successor,  and  Mexico  will  go  on  in  en- 
during and  profitable  peace,  and,  in  fifty 
years  from  now,  will  rank  as  one  of  the 
great  manufacturing  nations  of  the  globe. 
One  cotton  mill  management  has  known 
how  to  find  nearly  three  thousand  expert 
hands;  one  woolen  mill  owner  employs 
not  less  than  this  amount.  One  machine 
shop  has  three  thousand  eight  hundred  em- 
ployees ;  one  steel  mill  has  developed  a 
large  and  increasing  expert  help  that  is 
the  equal  of  that  found  in  any  nation ;  one 
furniture  factory  is  making  meubles  de 
luxe  that  cannot  be  surpassed  in  France. 

These  are  my  reasons  for  making  the 
above  prediction. 

The  future  giory  of  Mexico  and  the 
advancement  of  the  nation  depends  on 
two  things:  the  breaking  up  of  the  large 
land  holdings,  and  the  establishment  of 
markets  for  its  manufactures. 

The  breaking  of  the  grip  of  the  do- 
nothing  land-owner  who  controls  hundreds 
,f  thousands  of  unproductive  acres  means 
the  development  of  the  wealth  of  the  land 
in  an  agricultural  sense,  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  agriculture  is  as  yet  iit 
its  infancy  in  this  land.  The  breaking 
up  of  the  large  holdings  means  the  com- 
ing of  sturdy  Americans  and  Germans 
and  French  to  bring  this  land  to  the  per- 


fection in  productivity;  it  means  remu- 
nerative employment  for  the  poor,  a 
chance  in  future  years  for  betterment  for 
their  children! 

Mexico  must  have  outside  markets  for 
its  products,  and  the  natural  bent  of  its 
people  must  be  directed  in  agriculture  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  such  articles  as  the 
world  at  large  needs.  All  of  this  will 
come  !  Mexico  is  in  the  awakening !  Over 
the  graves  of  the  past,  where  sleep  the 
civilizations  of  the  Aztec  and  of  the 
countless  myriads  who  preceded  him,  the 
restless  white  man  roams.  Alongside, 
the  brown  brother  man  is  stirring  uneas- 
ily and  grasping  feebly  for  the  torch  of 
enlightenment.  It  is  high  time  the  white 
man  realized  that  on  earth  there  are  other 
races  and  the  possibilities  of  development 
in  the  other  man.  Japan  has  given  us  a 
lesson  in  the  awakening  of  a  nation.  Mex- 
ico will  be  next.  I  can  best  close  this 
with  the  lines  of  Langdon  Smith  inces- 
santly dinning  in  my  ears  the  story  of  the 
old  and  the  new : 

"God  wrought  our  souls  from  the  Trema- 
doc  beds 
And  furnished  them  wings  to  fly; 
He  sowed  our  spawn  in  the  world's  dim 
dawn, 
And  I  know  that  it  shall  not  die. 
Though   cities  have   sprung     above     the 
graves 
Where  the  crook-boned  men  made  war, 
And  the  ox  wain  creaks  over  the  buried 
caves, 
Where  the  mummied  mammoths  are  I" 
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The  sunlight  glints  in  green  gold  tints 

On  all  the  leaves  a-flicker. 
And  my  heart  sings  with  joy  of  things, 

Its  rhythmic  pulses  quicker. 
For  thou  art  mine  and  I  am  thine, 

My  pledge — 'tis  but  thy  glances. 
How  just  the  bliss  of  one  dear  kiss 

The  gold  of  life  enhances ! 


A    COWTOWN   SUFFRAGETTE 


BY    ARTHUR    CHAPMAN 


TBE  SPBIGHTLINESS  of  Bo- 
vin.i.  in  the  cattle  shipping  sea- 
son, usually  makes  itself  evident 
when  one  reaches  the  cactus- 
crowned  hill  that  overlooks  the  town.  But 
to-nighl  there  was  no  sound  of  revelry 
from  thai  one  little  street,  with  its  "false 
modi*'  buildings,  though  the  bright  moon- 
lit le  in  the  corrals  by  the 
railroad  track,  and,  down  by  the  arroyo, 
1  caught  the  glow  of  a  round-up  campfire 
and  the  white  gleam  of  a  mess  wagon-top. 

"What's  the  matter  with  the  old  town?" 
1  the  surly  stage  driver,  whose  gloom 
had  thickened  as  we  approached  our  desti- 
nation. 

The  driver  opened  his  mouth  as  if  to 
tell  something  that  lay  close  to  his  soul, 
ami  then  shut  it  again,  quickly  and  firmly. 

"There's  no  use  tellin'  you,"  he  growled, 
finally.  "You  wait  till  we  get  there — 
then  you'll  see!" 

As  we  swept  down  the  final  slope  to  the 
cowtown,  to  the  music  of  the  shrieking 
brake,  my  curiosity  was  spurred  until  I 
forgot  the  ache  in  my  bones,  due  to  the 
long  ride  through  the  land  of  fantastic, 
purple-veiled  mesas.  The  last  time  I  had 
I  Bovina  was  nearly  a  year  before,  at 
the  height  of  the  fall  shipping  season.  The 
trail  herds  were  coming  in  fast,  and  the 
day  was  vibrant  with  the  shouts  of  sweat- 
ing cowboys  and  the  bawling  of  hustled 
"^Titters,"  while  the  nights — well,  the 
nights  at  Bovina  were  the  kind  that  will 
simply  run  over  the  edges  of  a  small  de- 
scriptive word  like  "lively."  I  remem- 
bered  the  Bprinkling  of  small  but  sinister 
ui  the  liar  at  the  Cowman's  Rest,  and 
wondered  if  the  dark  stains  from  the  door 
had  been  removed  -stains  that  told  of  the 
time  when  the  door  was  taken  from  its 
hinges  and  used  as  a  litter  to  convey  one 
of  the  Three-X  Baddlemen  to  the  Bovina 
Souse,  where  Aunt  Mary  could  nurse  him 
back  to  Btrength. 


There  was  no  click  of  pool  balls  in 
Loco's  place  as  we  drove  down  the  lone 
street,  and  that  genial  dispenser  of  cheer, 
Hardwinter  Johnson,  shouted  no  greeting 
as  we  clanked  and  rattled  past  the  Cow- 
man's Rest.  In  fact,  there  was  not  so 
much  as  a  light  in  Hardwinter's  saloon, 
and,  glancing  down  the  street,  along  the 
rickety  boardwalks  that  had  so  often 
echoed  to  the  jingling  footsteps  of  booted 
and  spurred  bacchanalians,  I  saw  that  all 
the  doors  that  once  glowed  welcome  were 
closed.  Before  I  could  voice  my  wonder 
we  were  in  the  shadow  of  the  Bovina 
House,  and  Aunt  Mary  herself  was  at  the 
side  of  the  stage,  a  trifle  broader  than  ever, 
and  with  a  vocal  note  of  authority  that  was 
new  and  nothing  short  of  electrifying. 

"Be  you  sure  you  ain't  brought  any 
whisky  this  time,  Sam  Mayberry?"  she 
asked  the  driver,  in  the  meantime  peering 
over  the  wagon  wheel  into  the  conglom- 
eration of  packages  in  the  bottom  of  the 
stage.  "What's  in  them  square  bundles 
there?" 

"Nothing  but  breakfast  food  fer  them 
sheepherders  up  creek,"  answered  the 
driver,  as  he  threw  out  the  mail  sacks. 

"Well,  you  remember  the  last  time  them 
sheepherders  ordered  breakfast  food  you 
brought  a  kind  that  gurgled  when  I  poured 
it  out  on  the  ground,  Sam.  You  better 
stick  to  the  non-stimulatin'  kinds,  or  you'll 
be  reported  at  the  next  meetin'  of  the 
Feminine  Improvement  Club." 

The  driver  made  no  answer,  but  picked 
up  his  reins  and  drove  on,  while  I  followed 
Aunt  Mary  into  the  hotel,  feeling  sure  that 
I  was  on  the  heels  of  the  solution  of  the 
mystery.  We  stepped  into  the  bare  "front 
room,  lighted  by  its  single  despondent  oil 
lamp,  and  Aunt  Mary  assigned  me  to  the 
old,  familiar  bedroom  at  the  end  of  the  up- 
per hall. 

"1  know  you  alius  liked  number  seven," 
she  said,  "because,  bein'  far  f'm  the  head 
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of  the  stairs,  you  was  never  disturbed  by 
drunken  punchers  who  was  puttin'  each 
other  to  bed,  and  who  alius  broke  into  the 
fust  available  room.  But  they  ain't  no 
more  such  goin's-on  in  this  town,  young 
feller.  Bovina  has  got  a  lid,  and  what's 
more,  your  own  Aunt  Mary  is  a-settin'  on 
it!" 

There  was  no  such  martial  note  in  Aunt 
Mary's  voice  when  I  had  seen  her  a  few 
months  before.  Then  she  had  been  con- 
tent to  remain  in  the  background,  drag- 
ging her  tremendous  weight  from  stove  to 
dining-room  table,  and  back  a^gain,  in  a 
shuffle  that  told  pathetically  of  the  hotel 
drudge.  Her  husband  had  run  the  hotel 
then — big  Cly  Todhunter,  Sheriff,  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  and  withal,  the  laziest,  best- 
natured  and  most  slipshod  man  in  Wyom- 
ing. Only  his  good  nature  elevated  him 
to  his  numerous  offices  every  year,  and 
only  the  faithful  drudging  of  Aunt  Mary 
kept  him  from  failure. 

'"Where's  Cly,  Aunt  Mary?"  I  asked,  as 
I  sat  down  in  the  dining  room,  after  hav- 
ing removed  some  of  the  dust  from  gar- 
ments and  features. 

"Oh,  you'll  see  Cly.  He's  out  in  the  kit- 
chen cookin'  supper,  and  '11  be  in  to  take 
your  order  pretty  quick." 

Even  as  she  spoke,  the  sizzling  noise 
from  the  kitchen  swelled  to  a  crescendo  as 
the  door  swung  open,  and  Big  Cly  him- 
self shambled  into  the  room,  and,  with 
shsme-faced  mein,  shook  hands  with  me 
and  gave  me  the  choice  of  fried  eggs  and 
bacon  or  fried  eggs  and  ham. 

Having  made  selection  and  see  Cly  shuf- 
fle through  the  door  to  the  kitchen,  I 
turned  to  Aunt  Mary. 

"Now,  please  tell  me  what  all  this 
means,"  I  said,  "this  change  in  the  town 
and  here  at  the  hotel." 

A  chair  groaned  as  Aunt  Mary  sank  in- 
to it,  and  the  table  creaked  as  she  put  her 
elbows  there  on,  and  gazed  at  me  across 
the  flowered  red  cloth. 

"It  means  that  there  has  been  a  revolu- 
tion in  this  neck  of  the  woods,"  she  de- 
clared. "You  know  how  we  was  getting 
along  last  year  at  Bovina — red  liquor  flow- 
ing at  all  seasons  and  becomin'  a  torrent 
at  beef  round-up  time,  when  all  the  cow- 
punchers  in  this  end  of  Wyoming  was 
down  here  shippin'.  Nothin'  but  carous- 
in'  and  shootin',  and  my  Cly  bein'  elected 


to  all  the  offices  simply  because  he  never 
punished  nobody — bein'  too  good-natured 
to  kill  a  'skeeter  when  one  of  them  insects 
was  prospectin'  on  his  features.  And  us 
folks  at  the  hotel  simply  worryin'  along 
by  the  skin  of  our  teeth,  and  me  a-workin' 
my  heart  out  in  the  kitchen.  Not  that  I 
was  any  worse  off  'n  any  other  woman  in 
Bovina,  for  every  one  of  'em  was  livin'  the 
life  of  a  kitchen  drudge  and  skeered  to 
call  her  soul  her  own,  with  all  such  sinful 
revelry  goin'  on  around." 

"I  s'pose  things  might  a-been  driftin' 
along  that  way  yet  if  a  travelin'  man  f'm 
Denver  hadn't  forgot  a  book  here  one  day. 
It  was  a  Socialist  book  by  a  feller  who  had 
looked  ahead  to  the  time  when  wimmen  "d 
take  charge  of.  things,  men  havin'  demon- 
strated themselves  as  totally  uncompetent 
in  managin'  affairs.  I  got  so  interested  in 
that  book  that  I  s'piled  many  a  fryin'  of 
bacon,  but  it  set  some  idees  workin'  in 
my  head.  I  seen  how  uncompetent  Cly 
had  alius  been,  'specially  in  his  public  of- 
fices, so  I  up  and  announces  that  I  was 
goin'  to  run  agin  him  when  it  come  time 
fer  electin'  Sheriff  and  Justice  of  the 
Peace.  I  figgered  what's  the  use  of  bein' 
a  woman  in  Wyoming,  where  you  have  all 
the  privileges  of  the  ballot,  and  kin 'run 
fer  office  if  you  like,  if  you  don't  make  use 
of  the  gifts ! 

"Well,  at  fust  people  kind  o'  thought  it 
was  a  joke.  But  I  soon  tuk  that  idee  out 
of  their  heads.  I  hired  a  girl  to  do  the 
kitchen  work  here,  and  then  I  went  elec- 
tioneerin'.  Some  of  the  ranchers  I  bullied 
and  others  I  flattered,  and  some  families  I 
bought  body  and  soul  with  nice  red  sticks 
o'  candy  for  the  kids.  But  Cly,  he  didn't 
do  notbin',  'cause  he  wouldn't  dare  elec- 
tioneer agin  me.  When  election  come  I 
had  him  beat  two  to  one,  for  there  wasn't 
a  woman  in  the  county  that  didn't  vote  for 
me,  and  most  of  their  husbands  done  like- 
wise. I  found  myself  Sheriff  and  Justice 
of  the  Peace  and  Town  Marshal  of  Bo- 
vina, and  then  I  began  to  work  with  the 
material  that  Providence  and  that  there 
book  writer  had  put  in  my  head. 

"The  fust  thing  I  done  was  to  bust  up 
that  gang  of  hoss  thieves  on  Crooked 
Crick.  I  jest  buckled  on  a  brace  of  guns 
and  rode  over  to  their  cabin,  with  Cly  to 
back  me.  I  walked  right  in  and  had  that 
bunch  covered  while  they  was  eatin'  sup- 
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ined    em  op  ag'in  tlie  wall,  for 
iwed  I  could  shoot  as  true  as  any 
man   in   the  county,  bavin'  demonstrated 
tin*  same  at  the  fairs,  besides  winnin'  all 
the  fat  ladi  Then  Cly  hog-tied 

'em,  and  we  brung  'em  down  and  had  the 
jail  bulgin'  with  the  worst-lookin'  gang  of 
hore  -  and  rattle  rustlers  that  ever 

parked  a  runnin'  iron.  At  fust  they  tried 
out  of  jail,  that  bein'  the  usual 
course  of  every  prisoner  that  Cly  had  put 
in  that  old  hat  box.  but  1  presented  the 
jailer  with  a  <awed-off  shot  gun  and  in  a 
loud  voice  give  him  orders  to  plant  a  lead 
mine  in  any  varmint  he  seen  tryin  to  make 
t-away.  Then  there  wasn't  any  more 
attempts  at  jail  breakin',  for  I  had  con- 
vinced the  jailer  that  I  meant  business, 
and  he  had  communicated  the  enthoosiasm 
to  the  pris'ners — such  things  bein'  catch- 
in'.  I  find,  when  you  are  really  after  re- 
sults. 

"•Ilavin"  the  jail  full  of  foolish  and  sin- 
ful mankind,  I  woke  up  the  prosecutin'  at- 
torney, who  'd  been  asleep  these  many 
years,  and  we  hustled  through  the  cases 
agin  the  rustlers,  and  soon  had  every  man 
jack  of  'em  doin'  time  in  the  penitentiary. 
Then  I  went  after  the  promisc'us  shooters 
and  posted  signs  at  both  ends  of  the  town, 
notify  in'  people  that  no  packin'  of  guns 
was  permitted  by  my  official  order.  At  fust 
they  thought  this  was  another  joke  I  had 
wrote  out  fer  'em  to  laugh  at,  and  they 
showed  their  appreciation  of  my  humor  by 
puncturin'  the  signs  with  bullets.  But  I 
arrested  every  puncher  that  had  done  the 
puncturin',  and  I  kep'  'em  in  jail  till 
they  lost  all  their  brunette  complexions 
and  come  out  with  the  pallor  of  a  Pull- 
man car  tenderfoot.  And  properly  peni- 
•  they  was,  too,  and  now  every  time  a 
outfit  comes  near  here  and  the  punch- 
■  ide  to  Bovina  in  the  evenin',  the  fust 
thing  the  boys  do  is  to  come  right  here 
and  check  their  guns  at  headquarters  till 
are  ready  to  go  home.  It's  some  un- 
convenient  gettin'  up  at  4  a.  m.  to  give 
a  six-gun  to  a  cowboy  who  wants  to  get 
oul  of  town  'fore  daylight,  but  I  never 
make  no  complaints,  not  bein'  ambitious 
my  reforms  accordin'  to  bank- 
hours." 

H.-re  Cly  shuffled  in  with  a  tray  full  of 
id  said : 

'•A! I   ready  for  takin'  'em  over,  Mary. 


Eeckon  we'd  best  start  a  little  early,  for 
One-Eyed  Tex  was  let  go  yestiddy,  and 
that  leaves  Eed  to  do  all  the  work." 

"This  is  a  part  I  was  jest  gettin'  to," 
said  Aunt  Mary,  rising.  "You  come  along 
with  me  and  you'll  see  things  better  'n  I 
kin  tell  you." 

Through  the  moon-flood  I  followed 
Aunt  Mary  and  Cly  to  the  jail,  at  one 
end  of  the  street  that  bisected  Bovina. 
My  remembrance  of  the  jail  was  a  dilapi- 
dated structure  that  spoke  eloquently  of 
disuse.  But  now  it  was  fresh  with  paint, 
and  the  yard  was  heavy  with  the  odor  of 
sweet  peas.  From  within  came  the  rattle 
of  dishes,  and  a  mournful  voice  gave  a 
dismal  twang  to  an  old  cowboy  song: 

"O-o-o,   bury  me  not  on   the  lone  prai- 

rie-e-e-e, 
Where   the    lone    ky-ote     howls     mourn- 

fullee-e-e-e." 

The  song  proceeded  from  the  kitchen, 
and  making  our  way  there,  we  found  the 
jailer  propped  against  the  wall  in  his 
chair,  a  big  revolver  swinging  from  his 
hip  and  his  chin  sunk  on  his  breast  in  the 
relaxation  of  half-slumber.  At  the  table, 
in  the  center  of  the  room,  behind  an  im- 
mense pile  of  dishes,  tin  and  china,  stood 
a  prisoner,  wearing  a  ball  and  chain  on 
his  leg  and  working  feverishly  at  dish- 
washing, while  he  droned  out  the  song. 

Despite  the  cropped  hair  of  the  pris- 
oner, I  recognized  him  as  "Eed,"  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  ropers  and  bronco 
busters  in  the  West — a  daredevil  spirit 
who  was  the  life  of  many  a  campfire  cir- 
cle, and  whose  fondness  for  the  bottle 
was  his  one  fault. 

"Eed  here  is  jest  at  present  the  sole 
dependence  of  the  wimmen  of  Bovina  at 
dishwashin'  time,"  explained  Aunt  Mary, 
after  the  cowboy  had  sheepishly  acknow- 
ledged my  salutation.  <cYou  oughter 
have  come  when  we  had  a  dozen  pris'ners 
and  when  the  dishes  was  snatched  out  of 
the  way  in  quick  time.  You  see,  I  read 
in  this  here  book  I  was  tellin'  you  about 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  discontent  among 
wimmen  comes  f'm  the  slavery  of  dish- 
washin'. The  author  advocated  a  commu- 
nity dish  washin'  plan,  givin'  the  wimmen 
a  chanct  for  a  little  recreation.  Well,  it 
struck  me.  when  this  jail  was  full  of  idle 
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pris'ners,  that  here  was  the  raw  material 
for  a  fine  demonstration  of  the  commu- 
nity dishwashin'  idee.  So  after  every 
meal  I  had  the  ladies  of  Bovina  bring 
their  dishes  to  the  jail  to  be  washed. 
Later  we  app'inted  a  reg'lar  collector, 
who  goes  at  a  certain  hour  and  collects 
the  dishes  and  then  takes  'em  back,  all 
nicely  polished.  This  gives  the  ladies  of 
Bovina  a  chanct  to  organize  a  Feminine 
Improvement  Club,  of  which  I  am  Presi- 
dent, and  we  have  bought  a  lot  of  new 
books  and  are  learnin'  a  lot  of  side  lines, 
such  as  Battenberg  and  a  cute  little  game 
called  ping-pong,  besides  political  econ- 
omy and  a  set  of  stereoscopic  views  of  the 
world.  There's  only  one  thing  that  trou- 
bles us — the  town  is  so  good  lately  that 
the  jail  ain't  full  any  more.  Onless  some 
stranger  comes  in  and  busts  some  law  and 
gives  us  a  chanct  to  jail  him,  before  Eed 
is  released,  I'm  afraid  we'll  have  to  do 
a  spell  of  our  own  dishwashin'." 

As  Aunt  Mary's  thoughtful  gaze  was 
fastened  on  me,  I  registered  a  mental  vow 
as  the  newest  stranger  in  town  that  I 
would  behave  with  such  circumspectness 
that  Bovina's  energetic  peace  officer  would 
have  no  opportunity  of  making  me  the 
successor  of  "Bed"  as  town  dishwasher. 

"How  does  it  come  that  all  the  saloons 
are  closed  ?"  I  asked  of  Aunt  Mary,  as  we 
made  our  way  back  to  the  hotel,  leaving 
the  shamefaced  "Red"  to  complete  his 
menial  task. 

"That  comes  in  the  nat'ral  course  of 
events,"  said  Aunt  Mary.  "Dishwashin' 
not  bein'  a  pop'lar  form  of  employment 
among  our  cowhands,  most  of  them  hilari- 
ous spirits  has  took  to  avoidin'  Bovina, 
and  in  consequence  the  saloon  business 
languishes  and  will  soon  die  for  want  of 
support.  But  instid  of  saloons  we  git  new 
business  houses.  Xow  we  have  a  black- 
smith shop,  two  gen'ral  stores,  a  drug 
store,  a  circnlatin'  liberry  and  a  millinery 
emporium,  besides  a  brick  bank  now  bein' 
built,  that  will  have  the  highest  false 
front  of  any  buildin'  in  the  State.  Not 
but  what  there  is  dealin'  in  and  consum- 
ing of  spirituous  liquors,  but,  compared 
with  what  it  was,  it  is  as  the  bite  of  a 
flea  to  the  sting  of  a  rattler.  Even  C'ly 
here  has  caught  the  fever  of  the  reformed 
and  progressive  Bovina,   and     instid     of 


dreamin'  about  the  day  he  is  goin'  to  build 
a  reservoir  on  his  hundred  'n  sixty,  he  has 
got  Denver  capital  interested,  and  we  are 
goin'  to  have  a  lake  and  an  irrigatin' 
ditch  within  a  year  that  will  put  this 
hull  valley  under  water  and  '11  make  it 
blossom  as  the  rose." 

Cly,  who  was  stalking  beside  me, 
nodded  in  approbation,  but  he  did  not 
try  to  say  anything,  for  Aunt  Mary's 
voice  went  on,  rising  to  a  prophetic  note. 

"Nor  this  wave  of  reform  ain't  goin' 
to  die  after  it  has  washed  over  and 
cleansed  this  Gomorrah  of  the  cow-coun- 
try. I'm  goin'  to  run  for  the  Legislator' 
this  Fall,  and  when  I  get  there  I'm  goin' 
to  bring  up  some  bills  that  us  ladies  of 
the  Bovina  Feminine  Improvement  Club 
have  figgered  will  be  for  the  good  of  wim- 
menkind  in  gen'ral  and  the  wimmen  of 
Wyoming  in  pertic'ler.  And  I  reckon  by 
that  time  my  record  '11  be  good  enough  to 
admit  of  me  tryin'  to  round  up  the  Gov- 
ernorship. Think  of  it — all  these  United 
States  a-strugglin'  blindly  toward  intel- 
lectual freedom  and  the  equality  of  the 
sexes  all  these  years,  and  me,  Mary  Tod- 
hunter,  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  the  first 
woman  to  be  a  sheriff,  or  to  set  in  a  Gov- 
ernor's chair!" 

Just  then  a  long,  loud  yell,  seemingly 
from  the  border  of  the  town,  startled  the 
distant  coyotes  into  silence.  There  was 
no  mistaking  it  for  anything  but  the 
"Ye-e-e-e-ip !"  of  a  bottle-jubilant  cow- 
boy. 

In  the  shadow  of  the  hotel.  Aunt  Mary 
peered  down  the  street. 

"That's  the  fust  peep  I've  heard  f'm 
any  of  them  fellers  at  that  round-up  since 
the  outfit  came  in  yistiddy  morning,"  she 
said.  "I  hope  that  cowpuncher  lets  out 
another  yell  like  that  so  I  kin  jail  him 
for  disturbin'  the  peace.  We  do  need  an- 
other dishwasher  powerful  bad." 

As  I  crept  into  the  hotel  and  took  my 
silent  way  to  the  room  at  the  end  of  the 
hall,  I  thought  of  the  huge,  watchful  fig- 
ure in  front — feminine  only  as  there  is 
a  suggestion  of  femininity  in  the  crouch- 
ing lioness,  about  to  spring  on  unsuspect- 
ing prey.  There  was  no  mistaking  the 
figure  and  its  portent. 

Tt  was  Superman — come  to  a  long-de- 
laved  dominion. 


THE    RETURN   OF    THE   PLAINSMAN 


BY    DONALD    KENNICOTT 


A  MONTH  BEFORE  his  gradu- 
ation from  Harvard,  Arnold 
Vvin.  son  and  grandson  of  an 
Arizona  ranchman,  became  en- 
,  ,1  to  Miss  Alethea  Kegison,  of  Ver- 
mont, a  blue-stocking  of  blue-stockings. 
Six  weeks  afterward,  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintauce  of  Carmela  de  los  Values — 
.iinl  of  a  troubled  heart. 

It  fell  about  casually  enough.     He  had 
gone   straightway  to   Arizona  on  leaving 
college,  in  order"  that  by  disposing  of  his 
paternal   estates,   he   might   free   himself 
to  embark   upon  the  career  which,  with 
aid  of  the  ambitious  Alethea,  he  had 
planned.     This  Career  was  spelled  with 
a  eery  large  C  indeed,  and  included :  first 
his   marriage   with    Miss   Kegison;   next, 
some  years  of  quiet   domestic  life  while 
studying     in     German    universities;  and 
finally,  the  preparation  of  the  Great  Work 
which  was  to  controvert  the  Nebular  Hy- 
pothesis, present  a  solution  for  the  Prob- 
lem   of    Evil,   and  accomplish   some   few 
|]  other  things.     This  plan,  it  will  be 
seen,  took  no  account  of  Carmela  de  los 
Valdes — or   rather,   let   us   more   kindly 
say,    reckoned   neither   with   the     strong 
bond  that  links  a  man  to  the  land  of  his 
birth,  with  the  powerful  hands  which  his 
ancestors  may  reach  out  to  pull  him  back 
heir  own  wild  way  of  life,  nor  with 
the  hot   blood  of  his  youth  itself,  crying 
out    upon   the  dust  of  barren  books  and 
rioting  in  joyous  response  to  the  call  of 
pen  trail. 
of  these  things  Carmela  de  los  Valdes 
tnbol    rather  than   the  embodi- 
ment,  and    vet — 

Am!  yet,  eery  Boon  this  lady  of  the  dark 
!  radiant  eves  became  something  more 
n  a  symbol,  became  indeed  a  delicious, 

ing    and     very     present     fact.       He 

JOme    two    weeks    after    his 

arrival   in   Arizona — weeks  that    had  been 

nt    in   no  verv  e&mesj    endeavor  to  dis- 


pose of  his  property,  but  rather  in  a  de- 
lighted abandonment  to  the  charm  of  this 
glorious  land  from  which  for  five  dreary 
years  he  had  been  absent.  He  had  wound- 
ed an  antelope  one  morning,  and,  loth  to 
lose  his  prey,  had  given  chase  inconti- 
nently. As  a  result,  nightfall  found  him 
very  hungry,  very  thirsty  and  very  lost, 
somewhere  out  orj  the  barren  wastes  of 
Palo- Verde  Plain.  In  remembrance  of  a 
dozen  similar  escapades  of  his  boyhood, 
he  took  the  matter  as  a  joke,  but  when 
the  next  night  found  him  half-mad  with 
thirst,  still  far  from  track  or  trail,  the 
affair  took  on  a  mask  tragic  enough. 

It  was  the  following  morning  that  the 
gentle  Carmela  found  him  stumbling 
down  a  rocky  canada  near  her  father's 
ranche-house.  He  did  not  see  her,  for 
his  eyes  were  blinded  by  the  biting  white 
alkali  of  the  desert  upland,  nor  did  he 
call  out  at  the  sound  of  her  step,  for  his 
swollen  tongue  and  thirst-withered  lips 
choked  back  his  utterance;  but  he  heard 
and  never  forgot  the  little  cry  of  com- 
passion as  she  ran  to  him,  caught  his  arm 
and  led  him  down  to  a  spring  of  cool 
water  that  bubbled  out  of  the  rocks  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Canada. 

That  was  the  beginning.  He  remained 
for  two  long,  luxurious  days  in  the  hos- 
pitable home  of  Don  Ysidro  de  los  Valdes 
— the  first  lying  quietly  on  a  couch  in  the 
verdurous  gloom  of  a  white-walled  and 
vine-shadowed  bed-chamber;  the  second 
lounging  about  in  the  rose-scented  seclu- 
sion of  the  patio.  With  grave  old  Don 
Ysidro,  he  conversed  on  the  unending 
topics  of  road  and  ranche  and  range ;  with 
the  soft-voiced  Carmela,  of  lesser  matters 
which  yet  seemed  of  greater  import — the 
beauty  of  a  yellow  Arizona  columbine 
that  she  wore  in  her  dark  hair,  the  possi- 
bility of  repairing  a  crack  in  her  guitar, 
the  evil  manners  of  the  tame  antelope, 
Cesar,  who  voraciously  persisted  in  flower 
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destroying  invasions  of  the  patio.  And 
in  the  reminiscent  mind  of  their  guest, 
each  softly  modulated  syllable  called  to 
life  the  old  wild  spirit  of  his  fathers,  and 
awoke  some  time-gilded  memory  of  his 
boyhood. 

So  the  affair  started,  and  a  perilous 
beginning  it  was,  for  to  Miss  Alethea  it 
had  never  been  given  to  hold  cool,  deli- 
cious draughts  to  the  thirst-withered  lips 
of  her  betrothed,  to  lay  soft,  assuaging 
hands  on  his  fever-stricken  forehead,  nor 
in  the  golden  twilight  of  a  rose-scented 
courtyard  to  sing  for  his  pleasure  the  pas- 
sionate songs  of  old  Spain.  These  things 
were  of  the  flesh,  perhaps,  yet  were  they 
instinct  with  a  rare  grace  of  spirit  that 
appealed  to  the  soul  of  the  plains-born 
youth,  through  a  subtler  medium  than 
did  the  intellectual  sympathies  of  the 
Eastern  girl.  It  is  perhaps  no  matter  for 
wonder,  that  even  when  he  had  covered 
the  twenty-odd  miles  which  lay  between 
the  home  of  Don  Ysidro  and  his  own 
ranche-house,  and  found  upon  his  table 
a  letter  from  Miss  Eegison,  he  was  start- 
led to  observe  that  in  his  mental  vision 
the  delicately  placid  face  of  Carmela  de 
los  Valdes  overshadowed  the  coldly 
thoughtful  features  of  his  betrothed.  Al- 
ready, between  these  two,  was  duel  de- 
clared. 

In  her  letter,  Miss  Alethea  discussed  a 
new  theory  of  aesthetics  that  had  lately 
appeared  in  four  volumes,  considered  at 
length  certain  psychological  data  she  had 
culled  from  an  introspective  study  of  the 
amatory  emotion,  and  closed  with  a  ten- 
der and  solicitous  paragraph  concerning 
the  Great  Work.  It  seemed  somehow  a 
cold  reception  for  a  travel-weary  man,  and 
Nevin  could  not  help  wondering  how  she 
would  have  received  him  had  she  been 
there  in  person.  For  all  that,  he  duti- 
fully placed  the  letter  in  the  breast- 
pocket of  his  coat,  stared  hard  at  the 
photograph  on  the  table,  and  by  a  dint 
of  humming  over  themes  from  certain 
classical  compositions  heard  in  the  com- 
pany of  Miss  Eegison  at  the  concerts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  strove 
to  drown  the  tender  southern  songs  that 
so  persisted  in  his  ears.  Yet  late  that 
night  it  was  one  of  the  slow,  languorous 
melodies  of  old  Mexico  that  lulled  him 
sweetly  to  sleep. 


Twice  again,  Nevin  rode  to  the  Haci- 
enda de  los  Valdes,  the  first  time  per- 
suading himself  that  it  was  necessary  to 
make  certain  arrangements  with  Don 
Ysidro  for  the  fall  round-up;  the  second, 
frankly  confessing  to  his  own  soul  the 
impulse  that  drove  him  thither.  Forced 
after  this  second  lapse  to  face  his  trou- 
ble openly,  he  spent  two  tempestuous  days 
in  pacing  nervously  up  and  down  the 
long  sitting-room  of  the  great  stone 
house  which  his  grandfather  had  built, 
consuming  incredible  quantities  of  to- 
bacco, and  to  the  horror  of  his  Chinese 
boy,  Wang,  disdaining  all  crude,  creature 
comforts  of  bed  and  board.  His  loyalty 
to  Miss  Eegison  remained  quite  unshaken 
— over  and  over  again  he  told  himself 
that  his  perturbation  of  spirit  had  in  no 
wise  been  caused  by  the  dark  eyes  of  Car- 
mela de  los  Valdes.  Eather  was  it  the 
call  of  the  old  glad  life  that  had  dis- 
turbed him — the  keen  breath  of  the  wind 
in  his  face  as  the  hoofs  of  his  horse  flung 
the  long  miles  behind,  the  renewal  of  his 
familiar  boyhood  comradeship  with  the 
unclouded  sun  and  the  naked  stars,  the 
firm  handclasps  of  the  strong  men  who 
greeted  him  as  friend  for  his  own  sake, 
as  well  as  for  that  of  his  name.  That 
alone  was  the  root  of  his  malady,  he  was 
quite  sure;  and  sitting  down,  he  therefore 
composed  a  letter  to  Miss  Eegison.  It 
had  proved  a  slow  business  to  dispose  of 
the  ranche,  he  wrote  her,  and  he  was  very 
lonely.  Could  she  not  find  a  chaperon 
and  come  out  for  a  while  to  cheer  his  soli- 
tude? By  return  mail,  Nevin  learned 
that  his  betrothed  would  spend  the  fol- 
lowing two  weeks  with  him,  and  close  on 
the  heels  of  her  letter,  under  the  shelter- 
ing wings  of  two  elderly  maiden  aunts, 
she  arrived. 

The  ensuing  fortnight  proved  a  trying 
one,  both  for  Nevin  and  for  his  fiancee. 
At  the  very  start,  on  the  long  drive  out 
from  the  station,  Miss  Eegison  found  the 
strong  glare  of  the  sun  distressing,  and 
forthwith  put  on  the  smoked  goggles 
which  she  wore  throughout  her  visit.  Now 
Aphrodite  herself  were  unlovely  thus 
adorned :  and  Love,  who  so  heartily 
laughs  at  the  labors  of  locksmiths,  may 
by  smoked  goggles  be  brought  to  the  bit- 
ter tears  of  defeat.  A  succession  of  small 
thinsrs   followed :   unwise   interference   in 
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Wang's   most    excellent   housekeeping  ar- 

nents;    litter   inability   to  share   in 

Nevin's  enthusiasm   for  a  Land  which  to 

eemed  a  God-forsaken  desert;  an  un- 

sary  insistence  on  the  most  celestial 
blue  of  her  Btockings.  And  always,  now 
in  tlie  drowsy  peace  of  the  sun-lulled  af- 
ternoons, now  in  the  roseate  glory  of  the 
desert  sunset,  even  in  the  hushed  splen- 
dor of  the  Btarlit  nights,  the  shrill  voice 
of  the  ambitious  Alethea  discoursed  of 
the  Great  Work  which  was  to  dispose  of 
the  Nebular  Hypothesis  and  brush  aside 
the  Problem  of  Evil. 

If  to  Nevin  the  fortnight  proved  a  trial 
to  Miss  Regison  it  was  an  even  worse 
tiling.  For  her  lover,  high-booted, 
broad-hatted,  masterful,  was  a  far  differ- 
ent person  from  the  pale  student  with, 
whom  she  had  primly  promenaded  in  the 
Park,  decorously  attended  the  concerts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 
passed  ardently  amorous  evenings  in  the 
planning  of  the  Great  Work.  It  was  a 
case  of  atavism,  she  told  herself,  a  return 
to  the  wild,  the  primitive  and  the  un- 
couth. 

One  morning  in  particular  she  suffered 
disillusionment.  A  bunch  of  yearlings, 
the  first  stock  that  Nevin  had  sold,  were 
being  vent-branded  in  one  of  the  corrals, 
and  Miss  Regison,  whose  narrowly  cir- 
cumscribed life  had  not  taught  her  that 
in  our  high  civilization  there  are  still 
some  things  which  it  is  not  well  for  a  wo- 
man to  see,  so  far  disregarded  the  request 
of  her  betrothed  as  to  appear  on  the  scene. 
There  in  the  pungent  dust  of  the  corral, 
she  saw  the  soft-voiced  youth  who  had 
once  so  sympathetically  discussed  with  her 

ibtleties  of  William  Blake  and  Mall- 
arme,  standing  flushed,  sweat-covered  and 
grimy,  pressing  a  red-hot  iron  to  the  quiv- 
ering flank  of  a  bawling  steer.  The  poor 
girl  fled  instantly,  but  she  had  seen  a 
thing  -h<-  could  not  forget.  And  again 
on  the  very  morning  of  her  departure, 
Nevin,  on  essaying  to  ride  a  half-broken 
pony,  had  been  promptly  bucked  off.  Hav- 
ing the  keen  dislike  of  defeat  possessed  by 
most  healthy  men,  he  picked  himself  up, 
quietly  requested  the  gentle  Alethea  to 
step  inside  for  a  moment,  and  remounted. 

scene  which  followed  was  not  pretty, 
and  when  Nevin,  with  the  blood  stream- 
in-  from  hia  nostrils,  at  last  dismounted 


from  the  trembling  beast  he  had  con- 
quered, she  shrank  from  him  as  from  some 
unclean  and  savage  stranger. 

The  days  which  followed  the  departure 
of  his  fiancee,  Nevin  passed  in  alternat- 
ing moods  of  regret  and  relief  that  pres- 
ently merged  into  the  utter  despondence  of 
a  man  forced  to  dishonor  either  his  word 
or  his  heart.  As  to  which  he  should  do, 
there  was  no  question  in  his  mind,  for  the 
code  of  the  old  school — which  in  certain 
remote  districts  still  obtains — pointed  out 
his  path  clearly  enough.  And  when,  at 
the  end  of  a  week,  there  came  an  accept- 
able offer  for  his  ranche  and  stock,  he  at 
once  determined  to  close  with  it.  He  spent 
a  heart-breaking  day  in  taking  leave  of 
the  place  which  but  now  he  had  learned 
was  so  dear  to  him,  and  the  next  morning 
set  off  to  perfect  arrangements  and  to 
sign  the  necessary  papers  in  town. 

As  he  walked  up  the  main  street  the 
air  was  rife  with  rumors  of  heavy  rains 
in  the  mountains  and  of  the  consequent 
flood  that  was  sweeping  toward  them 
down  the  Sandoval  river,  with  that  pe- 
culiar and  terrible  fury  which  of  the 
water-courses  in  an  arid  country  is  so 
characteristic.  Once  in  his  boyhood, 
Nevin  had  seen  such  a  flood,  and  as  he 
glanced  over  the  telegraphic  bulletin  of 
warning  tacked  up  beside  the  unclaimed 
letter  list  in  the  post-office,  he  thought 
suddenly  of  the  Hacienda  de  los  Valdes, 
lying  close  to  the  river  bank  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Sandoval  Canon,  some  twenty 
miles  to  the  south.  This  was  a  very  real 
danger,  it  seemed,  coming  unheralded  up- 
on those  who  had  perhaps  saved  his  life; 
and  when  the  postmaster  handed  him  his 
letters — one  from  Miss  Eegison  among 
them — he  stuffed  them  unread  into  his 
pocket,  strode  hastily  out  to  his  pony,  and 
galloped  off  at  top  speed  toward  the  old 
Hacienda,  twenty  miles  to  the  south. 

It  was  late  that  afternoon  when  he 
tossed  the  bridle  of  his  exhausted  horse 
to  a  peon,  and  hurried  through  the  dim, 
arched  entry-way,  into  the  warm  and 
rose-scented  stillness  of  the  patio.  He 
found  Carmela  armed  with  pruning 
shears,  bending  solicitously  over  the  rose- 
bush most  lately  mutilated  by  the  in- 
satiably voracious  Cesar.  As  he  came  to- 
ward her  she  turned  with  a  quick  flush  of 
pleasure,  and  in  her  low,  gentle  voice  bade 
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him  welcome  to  "this,  his  house."  Her 
father,  she  added,  had  driven  out  to  have 
a  look  at  his  sheep,  but  would  return  soon. 

Half  afraid  to  look  at  her,  Nevin  cut 
short  the  preliminary  civilities,  and  ex- 
plained briefly  the  cause  of  his  coming. 
She  was  in  no  wise  perturbed. 

"It  was  very  good  of  you  to  come  and 
tell  us — to  think  of  us,"  she  explained, 
"but  there  is  no  danger.  The  house  is 
far  above  the  high  water  line ;  it  has  stood 
for  two  hundred  years  and  in  that  time 
there  have  been  many  floods." 

"But  the  fields  and  the  vineyards," 
Nevin  persisted,  feeling  rather  foolish  to 
have  thus  shown  himself  needlessly  anx- 
ious. 

"They,  too,  are  safe.  There  is  a  flood- 
dam,  you  know,  that  my  grandfather 
built.  You  still  fear?  Come,  I  will  show 
you." 

She  led  him  out  across  the  deep  field 
of  alfalfa  to  the  river  bank  and  showed 
him  the  old  levee  which  indeed  gave  am- 
ple protection  to  the  fields. 

"You  see,  we  are  quite  safe,"  she  re- 
peated with  a  little,  triumphant  laugh, 
and  then  in  an  altered  tone,  and  with  a 
softened  glance  that  he  dared  not  meet: 
crBut  it  was  very  kind  of  you  to  think  of 
it.  We  will  see  if  Francisco  has  closed  the 
gate  of  the  canal  and  then  go  back." 

He  followed  her  up  the  river  bank  to 
where  the  canal  cut  through  it.  There 
the  high  and  precipitous  sides  of  the  can- 
yon came  in  close  to  the  stream,  and  along 
the  narrow  strip  of  land  between,  the 
broken  mud  walls  of  an  old  pueblo  village 
showed  gray,  fantastic  shapes  against  a 
fringe  of   dwarf  walnut  trees. 

The  air  had  grown  curiously  hot  and 
still;  and  tired  out  by  his  long  ride  on 
horseback,  after  closing  down  the  heavy 
wooden  gate  of  the  irrigating  canal, 
Nevin  dropped  wearily  down  on  a  bit  of 
fallen  wall  in  the  shade  of  a  low-droop- 
ing walnut.  Timidly,  Carmela  seated 
herself  beside  him,  but  remained  silent 
save  for  an  occasional  low-voiced  comment 
on  some  small  thing  that  caught  her  at- 
tention— the  white  arc  of  eddying  foam 
thrown  back  from  a  rock  in  the  river  be- 
low them,  the  rare,  acrid  fragrance  of  the 
pale  green  walnut  leaves,  the  irridescent 
throat  of  a  purple-winged  humming-bird 
that  flickered  back  and  forth  like  a  lam- 


bent flame,  between  the  great  yellow  blos- 
soms of  the  wild  gourds  at  their  feet.  Sud- 
denly, in  the  midst  of  a  silence,  the  light 
faded  swiftly,  and  almost  in  the  same  in- 
stant, slow,  heavy  raindrops  began  to  fall 
from  the  clouds  that  the  cliff  had  hidden 
from  them. 

There  was  no  time  to  reach  the  house, 
and  they  sought  the  shelter  of  an  over- 
hanging rock  whose  face  was  protected 
by  the  trunk  of  a  half-fallen  tree.  A 
little  space  was  dry  there,  and  they  stood 
close  together,  the  rain  now  pouring  down 
fiercely,  with  a  steady,  beating  roar  of 
countless  drops,  silenced  from  time  to 
time  by  the  heavier  roll  of  the  thunder. 
Carmela  shivered  and  crouched  close  to 
the  cliff;  in  spite  of  the  rain  and  the 
warm  darkness  which  obscured  all  things, 
Nevin  could  hear  clearly  the  faint  sigh- 
ing sound  of  her  even  breath,  blown 
warm  along  his  cheek  like  a  soft  caress, 
and  see  the  slow  rise  and  fall  of  her  breast 
against  the  dark  shadow  of  the  rock.  Yet 
one  last  thing  it  was  that  conquered  him; 
for  when  a  flash  of  lightning  showed  a 
poor,  bedraggled  little  thrush  huddled  up 
on  the  bough  just  in  front  of  them,  and 
she  gave  that  little  low  cry  of  pity  in 
which  he  had  first  heard  her  voice,  some- 
thing in  the  quivering  cadence  thrilled 
all  through  him,  and  swept  as  by  a  great 
wave,  he  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed 
her  upturned  face.  She  made  no  move- 
ment, but  lay  almost  lifeless  in  his  arms, 
with  closed  eyes  and  smiling  lips,  as  if 
dreaming. 

Once — twice — thrice — lightning  flashes 
flared  across  her  still  face,  and  then  in  a 
sudden  passion  of  tears,  she  turned,  and 
with  hands  clinging  to  his  shoulders,  hid 
her  face,  while  her  whole  body  shook  with 
sobbing.  Gradually  the  rumble  of  the 
thunder  passed,  and  then  drew  away  be- 
yond hearing;  the  even  drone  of  the  rain, 
broken  like  silence  by  the  tempestuous 
breathing  of  the  woman  in  his  arms,  grew 
fainter  and  fainter ;  and  as  the  last  yellow 
radiance  of  the  sunset  crept  down,  gleam- 
ing through  the  wet  green  leaves  like  a 
shower  of  golden  dust,  the  darkness  lifted 
and  the  rain  altogether  ceased.  The 
thrush  on  the  bough  before  them  flew 
away  with  a  quick  whirr  of  wings  that 
sent  down  a  little  jeweled  shower  behind 
her;  and  Carmela,  with  a  wan  little  flut- 
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ter  of  a  smile,  raised  her  head  and  turned 
.-lowly  up  the  path  by  the  river. 

I. at.1  that  Qight,  in  an  agony  of  con- 
trition. Nrvin  found  himself  sitting  with 
bowed  head  on  the  edge  of  the  old  flood- 
dam.  Over  and  again  he  had  asked  him- 
self toward  whom  was  he  now  the  more 
guilty,  the  girl  who  that  night  had  clung 
Bobbing  to  his  shoulders,  or  the  woman 
whose  letter  had  all  the  time  lain  unop- 
ened in  the  breast  of  his  coat.  Minded  to 
Bound  the  depths  of  his  own  abasement, 
he  drew  out  the  letter,  thick  as  usual,  dou- 


ble stamped  and  registered.  He  opened  it, 
and  from  between  the  folded  sheets, 
something  which  glittered  dropped  out  to 
the  ground  at  his  feet — a  ring.  By  the 
light  of  many  matches,  held  in  fingers  not 
altogether  steady,  he  read  through  the 
long  pages,  covered  with  the  long  words 
whose  meaning  was  yet  so  short;  and  then 
rising  to  his  feet,  he  turned  slowly  from 
the  shallow  and  turbulent  river  below  him 
to  the  ancient  house  lying  high  above  it, 
in  the  unclouded  radiance  of  the  desert 
stars. 


IMMORTALITY 


BY    MILTON    G.    BARTH 


Why  didst  thou  bear  me,  mother?    Why  didst  thou  give  me  birth? 

It  was  no  wish  of  mine  that  placed  me  on  this  earth. 

My  soul  was  happy,  flashing  'cross  the  skies. 

Now,  my  body  suffers :  My  soul  in  anguish  cries ; 

Cries  for  the  bright,  bright  Sunshine ;  cries  for  the  things  that  are  past. 

"Take  comfort,"  a  wee  voice  murmurs.     "This  life  can  never  last." 

Tossed  on  the  reckless  billows  of  a  great  and  mighty  sea, 

My  soul  cries  out  in  terror — welcome  Eternity. 

I  do  not  fear  the  coming  life,  for  I  have  lived  before. 
I  wish  I  were  there  now;  I  love  it;  I  grow  to  love  it  more. 
0  death!  thou  welcome  sleep,  thou  honest  friend, 
Take  me  to  thy  bosom,  when  my  life  on  earth  shall  end ; 
Take  me  'neath  thy  wings  and  rustle  me  to  rest, 
That  I,  too,  may  join  the  Islands  of  the  Blest ; 
Where  the  soul  goes  on  forever :  the  spark  of  life,  a  ray ; 
Whore  I  can  rest  in  peace,  that  passeth  not  away. 


THE   FIFTH    COMMANDMENT 


BY  DWIGHT  LANCELOT  CLARKE 


FOE  SOME  MINUTES  after  the 
pistol   shot,   Karl  lay  half  up- 
right in  his  bunk,  staring  blank- 
ly at  the  ugly  Thing  across  the 
room. 

At  first  only  the  report  itself  and  some- 
thing of  its  evil  portent  possessed  his  dull 
consciousness.  Then  his  eyes  dropped  and 
caught  sight  of  the  revolver  in  his  hand. 
He  gazed  stupidly  at  the  shining  barrel 
and  turned  it  over  and  over  with  his  big, 
fumbling  fingers.  How  came  it  there  at 
all  ?  It  was  very  hard  to  think  this  morn- 
ing. Not  that  thinking  was  ever  a  nimble 
process  to  Karl's  elemental  brain,  but  a 
new  force  had  suddenly  thrust  itself  into 
the  narrow  round  of  his  life  and  his  slow 
working  faculties  required  time  to  ana- 
lyze and  explain  the  strangeness.  Gradu- 
ally the  events  of  the  last  few  minutes  re- 
shaped themselves  in  his  head — the  awak- 
ening after  a  troubled  sleep,  the  quarrel- 
ing voices,  a  curse  in  drunken  German, 
and  then  in  sharp  relief,  the  crack  of 
the  pistol.  Acli  Gott,  that  had  silenced 
the  trouble.  He  wiped  the  revolver  barrel 
carefully — there  was  no  need  for  it  now 
in  the  quiet,  so  he  mechanically  stowed  it 
in  his  hip  pocket.  Quiet !  Yes,  everything 
was  quiet  but  the  steady  drip,  drip,  drip 
across  the  cabin  where  a  red  pool  was 
forming  under  Big  Fritz's  bunk !  Karl 
did  not  care  to  look  higher  into  the  bunk 
itself — he  knew  that  the  thing  that 
splashed  monotonously  on  the  floor  was 
the  only  thing  having  any  semblance  of 
life  that  remained  of  Big  Fritz. 

From  outside  the  ghostly  dawn  of  the 
Arctic  crept  in  over  the  bleakness  of  the 
tundra  through  the  one  cobwebbed  win- 
dow. Soon  the  miners  in  all  the  other 
cabins  would  be  starting  forth  to  their 
work  on  the  beacbes  or  back  in  the  frozen 
waste,  just  as  he  and  his  father  had  gone 
yesterday  and  had  thought  to  go  again  to- 
day.   Life  was  very  hard  indeed !     It  had 


always  seemed  hard  to  Karl;  there  were 
so  many  things  to  comprehend,  and  so  lit- 
tle space  to  do  it  in  if  one's  mind  were 
slow  and  plodding,  and  could  never  con- 
tain more  than  one  thought  at  a  time.  Yes, 
the  world  was  full  of  trouble,  and  Karl 
had  always  had  to  assail  each  one  of  them 
as  he  did  a  block  of  frozen  tundra  with 
his  pick — slowly,  painfully,  little  by  little, 
no  chance  for  a  brilliant  coup,  no  short 
cut  of  the  wits,  only  a  dogged  assault  of 
matter  on  matter. 

Why  had  this  thing  happened  at  all? 
In  his  lumbering  way  he  had  been  happy 
here  at  Nome.  The  Arctic  air  spurred  on 
slow  bodies,  and  there  was  always  the  one 
bright,  glittering  hope  of  fortune  that  had 
lured  them  north  away  from  their  native 
Pennsylvania  hills  and  the  kinder  there, 
his  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  Ah,  the 
kinder!  Karl  groaned  aloud  as  he  thought 
of  them.  It  was  for  them  that  they  had 
come  North,  and  always  they  were  the  one 
subject  about  which  speech  came  glibly. 

Bough  men  laughed  at  his  big  feet  and 
clumsy  hands,  but  turned  quickly  away  at 
times,  and  sober  enough,  too,  when  he 
grew  reminiscent  of  "der  kinder."  And 
now 

"Thou  shalt  not  kill !"  is  seared  deep  in 
the  Teutonic  conscience.  Karl  remem- 
bered the  old  Lutheran  Sunday  school  and 
the  lessons  he  had  laboriously  conned 
over  there.  He  had  always  been  a  good 
boy  and  man,  had  Karl,  and  even  to  his 
slow  senses  the  thought  had  come  quickly 
enough  but  that  one  end  could  ensue  from 
the  tragedy  in  the  cabin.  To  him  the  law 
was  a  very  inexorable  and  stern,  if  some- 
what vague  idea.  Whether  of  the  settled 
community  or  the  frontier  it  meant  to 
him  brusque  men  with  clubs  or  guns. 
Back  in  the  States  he  had  fled  before  a 
blazing  line  of  militia  during  the  coal 
strikes,  and  here  in  the  North  he  had 
seen  Judge  Lynch  hold  court. 
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STes,  the  end  was  very  easy  to  foresee. 
Big  Fritz  would  be  found  murdered  while 
alone  in  the  cabin  with  him  and  his 
father,  and  after  the  whole  camp  had  wit- 
I  last  right's  quarrel.  Justice  never 
delayed  long  in  such  cases.  He  saw  the 
Dame  of  Frengel  dishonored  and  his  kin- 
der bereft  h  was  not  death  that  he  feared 
— he  had  seen  two  men  hanged  here  at 
Nome,  and  one  at  St.  Michael's  on  the  way 
up.  That  one  was  a  half-breed  and  had 
groveled  for  his  life.  Ugh!  But  to  a  man 
it  could  not  be  much. 

No,  it  was  for  the  kinder  and  his  father 
that  bis  quickened  soul  writhed  in  an- 
guish. Whatever  he  had  done  or  might 
ever  do,  the  old  man  across  the  cabin  was 
still  his  father,  and  Karl  could  not  bear 
to  think  of  any  disgraceful  end  for  him. 
First,  last  and  always  he  was  his  father, 
and  that  was  enough  for  Karl.  He  was 
vaguely  conscious  of  a  certain  joy  to  find 
that  one  idea  so  fixed  and  clear  in  his 
mind,  where  ideas  had  mostly  to  be 
groped  for. 

He  turned  despairingly  towards  the 
older  man's  bunk.  His  father  had  propped 
himself  on  his  elbow  and  was  gazing  mood- 
ily at  him  over  the  widening  pool  on  the 
floor.  Thick  necked  and  heavy  limbed, 
his  burly  head  covered  with  a  mat  of  griz- 
zled yellow  hair,  he  most  resembled  some 
fierce  old  Viking — had  Karl  ever  heard  of 
Vikings.  As  it  was  to  him,  he  was  only 
his  "fader,"  and  the  father  of  the  kinder. 
The  old  man's  Teuton  eye,  reflecting  the 
steely  blue  of  the  ice-floe,  was  bent  on  his 
son  with  a  sullen  scowl. 

"Veil,"  he  growled,  "vat  you  goin'  do  ?" 

"Vat  can  I  do?"  Karl  shrugged  his 
shoulders  helplessly. 

"Do?  You  lunk-head!  Git  avay  vile 
der  is  time  yet,  ain'd  it?  Bretty  soon  his 
friendts  vill  be  here.  Me"  the  old  man 
thumped  his  chest  defiantly,  "I  shtay.  You 
git  avay  first  und  dey  vill  not  say  nuttings 
to  you  ven  it  is  over." 

"I  no  kin  go  und  leaf  you  to  be  killed, 
no,"  Karl  protested  doggedly. 

"Ach,  you  fool,"  stormed  his  father. 
"Tink  uf  der  kinder !" 

"Ach,  Gott,  fader,  I  vas  tinking  uf  der 
kinder,"  wailed  Karl,  "but  I  no  kin  go." 

Overwhelming  as  loomed  the  calamity, 
his  nature  could  not  dodge  the  avalanche. 
Instead  he  waited.     Too  well  he     knew 


there  would  soon  be  knocks  at  the  door, 
and  no  excuse  would  put  the  intruders  off. 
After  last  night,  the  dead  man's  friends 
would  be  suspicious,  and  they  were  many 
and  powerful,  those  friends.  Drip,  drip, 
drip,  fell  the  drops  from  the  opposite 
bunk,  and  in  their  measured  monotone, 
he  thought  he  heard  the  accusing  voices 
question : 

"Where— is— Big— Fritz  ?"  "Where— 
is— Big— Fritz  ?" 

In  a  little  while  steps  came  crunching 
across  the  snow  and  stopped  outside  the 
door.  Others  followed  and  many  voices 
murmured  indistinctly.  Finally  came 
the  thump  that  sounded  like  the  crack  of 
doom  in  Karl's  ears. 

"Hey,  you  in  there !  Why  ain't  you 
out  this  morning?"  came  in  gruff  tones. 

"Shtop  thump  in'  my  door,"  growled 
the  old  man,  "or  I'll  make  some  daylights 
in  you,  yes?" 

"Easy,  Dutchy;  where  is  Big  Fritz;  that 
is  what  we  want  to  know?  Open  up,  or 
we'll  bust  her  in,"  shouted  the  voices  but- 
side,  emphasizing  their  demands  by  re- 
doubled thumping. 

Suddenly  Karl  clambered  out  of  his 
bunk,  and  strode  across  the  floor.  The 
world  was  a  very  hard  place  and  it  required 
tremendous  effort  to  think  coherently.  But 
his  idea  had  come,  the  way  was  plain,  and 
once  lodged  in  his  simple  brain,  no  argu- 
ment could  unseat  his  conviction.  His 
eyes  blazed  as  with  some  high-kindled 
fire  as  he  reached  the  door. 

"Vait  a  minute,  you  fellers,  and  I  vill 
open  de  door,"  he  called  out. 

His  father  half  out  of  his  bunk,  raised 
his  voice  in  angry  protest,  but  Karl  mo- 
tioned silence  and  stepped  to  his  side. 

"Fader,"  he  whispered,  "gif  me  your 
pistol,  quick !" 

As  he  spoke  he  drew  his  own,  the  cham- 
bers all  loaded,  and  thrust  it  into  his 
father's  lap.  Uncomprehending  the  mo- 
tioD,  the  old  man  gazed  in  perplexity  at 
his  son,  and  ere  he  could  prevent,  Karl 
had  snatched  the  other's  revolver  from  his 
side.  As  he  stepped  to  the  door  again, 
he  turned  the  cylinder  slowly.  Four 
chambers  were  loaded,  but  the  fifth  held 
an  empty  shell. 

"Der  teufel !"  his  father  began  explo- 
sively, starting  after  him,  but  his  protest 
died  on  his  lips,  for  Karl  had     already 
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thrown  back  the  bar  and  shot  the  bolts  of  and  calmly  handed  the  loaded  weapon  to 

the  door.  the  leader. 

A  half  circle  of  miners  stood  grouped  "Boys,"  he  spoke,  mechanically,  "I  haf 

about   the    cabin   with   guns    and   pistols  killed   Big   Fritz,  und   here   is   der  gun. 

raised  in  readiness.     Karl  stepped  out  in-  Look  oud  fer  de  old  man — he  is  oud  of  his 

to   the   snow,   the  7-evolver   in  his  hand,  headt  alretty  mit  de  troubles,"  and  as  the 

with  the  butt  pointed  towards  the  crowd,  gang  closed  about  him :  "Fader,"  he  called 

For  an  instant  he  gazed  out  at  the  grey  back  to  the  older  man  who  stood  stupidly 

sky  and  the  bleak  wastes  of  the  tundra,  rubbing  his  eyes  in  the  doorway ;  "Fader, 

then  threw  his  shoulders  back  defiantly,  don'd  forgit  der  kinder  yet." 


THE   WINDS    OF   THE   WEST 


BY    HARRY    COWELL 


The  Winds  of  the  East  are  nomadic, 

Sad  wandering  Jews  of  unrest ; 
But  a  nation  at  home,  unsporadic, 

The  Wonderful  Winds  of  the  West. 

There  they  weep,  the  descendants  of  Edom ; 

Here  they  laugh,  the  first-born  of  the  Blest ; 
They  are  free,  they  are  laden  with  freedom, 

The  wonderful  Winds  cf  the  West. 

They  are  free  of  the  burden  of  roaming, 

Inquietude's  whip-urged  behest; 
They  are  winged  like  the  wild  dove  for  homing, 

The  wonderful  Winds  of  the  West. 

In  these  dream-sown  enchanted  dominions 

Have  they  built  them,  world-wanderers,  their  nest, 

Here,  when  night  comes,  soft  fold  they  their  pinions, 
The  wonderful  Winds  of  the  West. 

Fret  the  Winds  of  the  East,  wail,  and  daunt  one 

Like  the  cry  of  the  soul  on  its  quest, 
Like  the  croon  of  the  mother,  they  haunt  one, 

The  wonderful  Winds  of  the  West. 

The  Winds  of  the  Old  Worlds  they  mutter 
Thoughts  hid  in  the  wanderer's  breast, 

How  far  from  the  frank  thoughts  they  utter, 
The  wonderful  Winds  of  the  West. 

As  the  East  Winds  once  hissed  my  resentment, 

Rejected,  though  Heaven-sent,  guest, 
So,  welcomed,  now  croon  my  contentment, 

The  wonderful  Winds  of  the  West. 


THE  DIFFERENCE. 

(A  student  in  a  Western  college  reports 
that,  being  asked  in  an  examination  to 
compare  and  contrast  Caesar  and  Hanni- 
bal, he  answered  that  one  wore  a  beard 
and  the  other  was  clean-shaven,  but  that 
he  was  not  sure  which  was  which.) 

Froth  and  folly  of  years  ago; 

Who  cares  now  if  they  lost  or  won, 
Ruler  of  Rome  and  Rome's  grim  foe? — 

One  had  a  beard  and  one  had  none. 

Froth  and  folly  of  years  that  reel; 

Endless  processioning  under  the  sun; 
Small  black  cogs  in  a  big  black  wheel; 

Men  with  beards  and  men  with  none. 

Men  with  beauty  and  men  with  brains, 

Men  we  honor  and  men  we  shun; 
Halo  of  saintliness;  criminal  stains; 

Men  with  a  beard  and  men  with  none. 

i 

i 

Give  me  the  reds  and  the  game  is  lost; 

Take  the  reds  and  the  game  is  won. 
Who  would  sin  if  he  knew  the  cost? — 

Pawns  with  beards  and    pawns     with 
none. 

Soon  the  reckoning  hour  will  strike: 
Satan's  singeing  over  and  done, 

Seared  and  purified,  like  and  like — 
Then,  sad  hap !  will  the  beards  be  none. 
— -Roy  Temple  House. 

A   SCHOOL  BOY'S  POEM. 
I  sat  down  to  study  last  night, 

With  my  Latin  book,  which  I  dread, 
And  as  I  looked  over  my  lesson 
On  one  of  the  pages  I  read — 
Amo  te! 

I  tossed  my  Latin  aside, 

And  picked  up  my  French,  with  a  sigh, 
As  T  opened  it  out  on  my  desk, 

These  words  I  did  suddenly  spy — 
Je  vous  aime!! 


"Now,  how  in  the  world  can  I  study?" 
I  thought  to  myself  in  surprise, 

I  grabbed  up  my  German,  quite  angry, 
Even  there  these  words  met  my  eyes — 
Ich  Hebe  dich!! 7 

I  forgot  Latin,  French,  Greek  and  German 
And  dreaming,  leaned  back  in  my  chair, 
I  thought  I  was  standing  beside  you 
As  I  whispered  these  words  to  the  air : 
I  love  you ! 

— Frank    Conklin. 


YOU  AND  ME. 

Did  I  hear  you  sigh  for  an  Emerald  Isle 
In  the  midst  of  a  Sapphire  Sea; 

Where  the  skies  are  blue  and  the  sun  a 
smile, 
And  there's  only — You  and  Me? 

Where  the  flowers  are  sweet  as  an  Angel's 
breath ; 

And  the  waves  as  they  wash  the  shore, 
Lull  our  senses  deep  in  a  waking  death, 

In  a  joy  ne'er  dreamed  before  ? 

Did  you  wish  for  a  land  where  the  summer 
sweet, 

Lingers  round  us  the  whole  year  thro' ; 
Where  the  days  go  by  on  flying  feet 

And  there's  only — Me  and  You? 

I  can  see  that  Emerald  Isle  so  bright, 
Set  round  by  that  Sapphire  Sea, 

By  sun  or  moon  it  is  always  light, 
And  there's  only — You  and  Me. 

Let  us  dream  that  we  lived  on  that  Em- 
erald Isle, 
Set  round  by  that  sea  so  fair — 
And  pray  we  may  never  look  back  and 
smile — 
That  we  wanted  to  wander  there. 

For  there  we  are  on  that  Emerald  Isle 
In  that  wonderful  Sapphire  Sea; 

And  the  days  grow  longer  after  a  while, 
For — there's  only — You  and  Me. 

— Antonia  Thornton  Converse. 


A  SUMMER  TRAMP  THROUGH  THE  SIERRA 

NEVADA 


BY     DOUGLAS    GOWER    POOLE 


IT  DOES  NOT  OFTEN  happen  in 
these  days  of  strenuous  business  ac- 
tivity that  the  lover  of  the  wilderness 
can  indulge  his  passion  to  the  full, 
or  anywhere  near  it.  As  a  general  thing, 
the  two  weeks  allowed  each  year  for  re- 
creative purposes  is  only  sufficient  to  whet 
the  desire  for  a  longer  revel  in  the  open, 
and  in  most  cases  this  desire  is  never  real- 
ized. 

The  opportunity  may,  however,  come  to 
you  as  it  has  to  me,  after  many  years  of 
waiting,  and  then,  if  you  would  see  the 
glory  of  the  hills  as  is  possible  in  no  other 
way,  hunt  up  some  congenial  companion, 
procure  two  pack-burros,  and  make  the 
trip  from  Placerville  to  the  Calaveras 
Grove  by  way  of  Lake  Tahoe  and  the  high 
trail. 

Accompanied  by  a  young  friend,  I  made 
this  trip  last  summer  in  about  three 
weeks,  but  a  month  would  not  have  been 
any  too  long  to  have  enjoyed  its  many  de- 
lights, a  few  of  which  I  will  attempt  to 
picture. 

Should  further  time  than  is  required 
for  this  trip  be  at  your  disposal,  and  your 
thirst  for  the  beautiful,  after  reaching  the 
Big  Trees,  be  still  unquenched,  you  could 
not  do  better  than  follow  our  steps  south- 
ward toward  Mount  Raymond  in  the 
vicinity  of  beautiful  Wawona.  This 
would  lead  you  through  a  wonderful  coun- 
try by  Lake  Eleanor  to  the  Hetch  Hetchy 
and  on  through  the  entire  length  of  the 
Yosemite  National  Park. 

Early  in  the  season,  after  the  trip  had 
been  decided  upon,  we  contracted  for  two 
burros  at  Placerville,  and  they  proved 
themselves  later  to  be  ideal  in  every  way 
for  the  work.  They  were  twin  sisters,  four 
years  old,  very  gentle,  and  before  we  had 
been  out  many  days  we  found  them  most 


entertaining     companions.      We      named 
them  Modestine  and  Virginia. 

We  arrived  at  Placerville  on  July  1st, 
and  the  next  morning,  assisted  by  our  host 
of  the  Ohio  House,  and  a  few  friendly 
citizens,  soon  succeeded  in  packing  our 
equipment.  This  was  not  done  without 
exercising  some  ingenuity,  for  we  found 
the  weight  somewhat  excessive  and  there 
was  a  little  too  much  bulk. 

It  was  a  perfect  summer  morning  when 
we  lead  our  little  carriers  along  the  main 
thoroughfare  of  this  picturesque  foot-hill 
town,  and  Modestine  and  Virginia,  trip- 
ping along  with  true  feminine  grace,  ex- 
cited much  favorable  comment  from  those 
on  the  sidewalks. 

The  first  day's  journey  was  fortunately 
to  be  a  short  one,  for  I  had  accepted  an 
invitation  to  spend  the  night  with  a 
friend  who  lived  on  his  ranch  about 
eight  miles  from  town,  and  this  would  af- 
ford an  opportunity  to  make  what  changes 
might  be  necessary  in  the  adjustment  of 
our  equipment.  On  reaching  Cedar  Ra- 
vine we  concluded  the  burros  would  travel 
all  right  without  being  led,  so  fastened  up 
the  tie  ropes,  and  then  they  gave  the  first 
exhibition  of  their  playful  nature.  They 
commenced  to  trot,  and  we  had  to  hustle 
to  keep  up,  at  the  same  time  congratulat- 
ing ourselves  that  they  were  certainly  not 
lazy.  Seemingly  unmindful  of  our  ap- 
preciatiou,  and  as  if  to  impress  us  still 
more  with  their  powers,  they  presently 
kicked  up  their  heels  and  started  to  gal- 
lop, and  we  were  filled  with  apprehension 
'as  the  packs  swayed  ominously  from  side 
to  side,  and  our  frantic  efforts  to  stop 
them  only  made  them  travel  the  faster. 
The  weight  they  were  carrying,  however, 
eventually  sobered  them  down  to  a  more 
donkey-like  pace,  which  became  more  and 
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n  .  ite  .i~  we  progressed. 

The  pacta  jusl  held  together,  and  thai 

ill,  until  our  arrival  al   my  friend's 

.    when    they    practically     unloaded 

themselves  withoul     assistance.     It     was 

fortunate  thai  we  made  this  visit  in- 

eding  directly  to  the  higher 

ir   bad    we   been    compelled    to 

bj   experience  all  thai   my     friend 

taughl  ns  in  an  hour  oi  two  about  packing, 

our  h  lid  have  bei  □  sore  and  heavy 

for  the  firel  fev  days. 

Wli.'ii  we  departed  nexl  morning,  every 
not   deemed   absolutely     necessary 
discarded,  among  other  things 
our    cam  «  hieh  we  relinquished 

with  sighs.  The  wisdom  of  this  was  at 
the  packs  had  diminished 
to  a  decent  size,  and  when  made  fast  with 
the  orthodox  "diamond  hitch,"  presented 
a  very  neat  and  creditable  appearance.  We 
ite  in  getting  off,  and  had  only  made 
four  miles  by  aoon,  when  we  came  to  a 
brook  by  the  roadside  that  looked 
an  inviting  place  for  lunch.  First,  care- 
fully noting  the  intricacies  of  the  "hitch," 
we  unloaded  the  packs  so  that  the  burros 
might  also  mjoy  a  noon-day  rest,  and  an 
hour  later,  when  we  repacked,  everything 
looked  well  and  promising.  We  were  nat- 
urally in  high  glee,  and  little  we  guessed 


the  tribulations  that  were  ahead  of  us. 
Less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  had  been 
covered  when  Modestine's  pack  began  to 
list,  but  we  quickly  straightened  it.  A 
few  yards  farther  and  it  had  listed  again, 
and  then  wo  unloosed  the  ropes  and  re- 
packed. When  we  had  almost  finished 
Mint,  T  noticed  Virginia  lie  down  in 
the  road  and  deliberately  try  to  roll  over. 
Of  course,  that  put  her  out  of  business  as 
a  freighter,  until  she  was  repacked.  We 
made  perhaps,  another  quarter  of  a  mile, 
not  more,  when  Modestine's  pack  had 
again  shifted,  and  the  repacking  had  all  to 
be  done  over  again.  An  eighth  of  a  mile 
farther,  and  Virginia  commanded  a  like 
attention.  Once,  both  packs  lost  their 
equilibrium  al  the  same  moment.  Ap- 
parently there  was  no  prospect  that  we 
would  ever  succeed  in  making  the  packs 
ride  as  they  should,  and  we  were  growing 
decidedly  disheartened,  when  we  happily 
discovered  how  tightly  a  burro  can  be 
cinched.  With  this  inspired  revelation 
our  troubles  magically  ended.  By  the 
dme  we  had  registered  ten  miles  for  the 
day's  travel,  the  sun  was  almost  setting, 
so  we  made  our  camp  for  the  night  on 
Webber  Creek. 

The  next  day,  July  4th,     things     went 
much  better.     Tightening  the  "diamond" 


Th<   ttari  from  ranch  near  Placerville,  July  Sd. 


View  on  the  (ray  to  Blue  Lakes. 


once  in  a  while  was  all  the  attention  that 
the  packs  needed,  and  the  trials  of  the 
day  before  were  speedily  forgotten. 

Jt  was  Sunday,  and  by  the  time  we 
reached  Fresh  Pond  on  the  State  road, 
an  inviting  camp  ground  with  fair  pick- 
ing, we  were  willing  to  call  it  a  day. 

Al  noon,  July  5th,  we  stopped,  at  River- 
ton  for  luncheon.  This  very  charming  re- 
sort is  at  the  point  where  the  State  road 
meets  and  crosses  the  south  fork  of  the 
American  river.  A  mile  beyond,  we 
branched  off  to  the  left  of  the  State  road 
and  climbed  to  the  old  emigrant  trail  on 
the  Peavine  ridge,  headed  for  Wright's 
Lakes.  This  is  rather  too  rough  a  route 
to  be  attempted  with  a  team,  but  is  de- 
lightful for  pa<  k  animals,  as  the  higher  al- 
titude insures  coolness  and  there  is  no 
dust.  When  we  camped  in  a  cozy  little 
meadow  shut  in  by  trees  that  evening,  we 
had  traveled  seventeen  miles,  and  the  day 
had  been  one  of  thorough  enjoyment.  The 
packs  had  gives  QO  trouble,  and  we  were 
particularly  pleased  with  the  admirable 
way  with  which  Mode-tine  and  Virginia 
had  negotiated  the  rough  plan-. 

Parly  in  the  afternoon  of  July  6th,  we 
arrived  at  Wright's  Takes,  where,  with  a 
friend,  '  had  spenl  two  happy  months  the 


previous  year.  It  almost  seemed  like 
coming  home.  T  lie  table  and  bench  we 
had.  made  were  still  there,  ready  for  busi- 
ness, little  the  worse  for  their  long  snow 
burial,  and  the  substantial  rock  fire-place 
on  which  many  a  dainty  meal  had  been 
prepared,  when  littered  up  again  with 
various  kettle-,  looked  like  an  old,  famil- 
iar friend.  The  crystal  waters  of  the 
twin  lakes  reflecting  the  pines  along  their 
shores  with  the  rugged  peaks  of  the  great 
divide,  seemed  to  smile  a  welcome,  and 
amid  this  peaceful  familiar  scene  in  which 
nothing  seemed  changed,  it  was  hard  to 
believe  that  since  my  last  visit  the  tein- 
pestuOUB  storm.-  of  winter  had  raged  for 
months. 

These  lakes,  seven  thousand  feet  eleva- 
tion, lie  four  and  a  half  miles  west  of 
Pyramid  Peak.  They  can  be  reached  by 
a  wagon  road,  somewhat  rough  and 
in  places,  which  leaves  the  State  road  at 
Georgetown  ,1  unction,  where  staic 
ruined  chimney,  all  that  is  left  of  a  road- 
house  which  did  a  thriving  business  there 
in  the  old  pre-railroad  days. 

The  distance  from  the  State  road  is 
about  eight  miles.  It  is  an  ideal  place 
for  those  to  camp  who  crave  the  rugged 
wilderness,  and  yet  desire  accessibility  for 
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a  wagon.     Nearby  there  is  a  dairy  where 
milk,   mountain   butter  and  butter- 
milk can  be  bad,  and  arrangements  can 
,t   the  Slippery  Ford  Post-office 
(Kybnrz  Btation)   for  mail  to  be  left  at 

,t<>\vn  . I  unction.  The  country  to 
id.   north  of  the  lakes  is  very  wild  and  in- 

ing.   ami    the   views  to  be  obtained 

the  summii  of  Pyramid  Peak  and 
other  points  on  the  crest  of  the  divide  are 
wonderfully  extensive  and  grand. 

\\  ■  had  only  intended  to  stay  here  two 

but  there  were  too  many  cherished 
Bpots  to  be  revisited,  so  that  it  was  Sat- 
urday, duly  10th,  when  we  finally  con- 
tinued our  way  to  Lake  Tahoe.  I  had 
hoped  to  reach  there  by  skirting  Pyramid 
Peak  and  crossing  Desolation  Valley  to 
Glen  Alpine,  but  this  pleasure  had  to  be 
foregone  on  account  of  there  still  being 
too  much  snow  to  permit  our  crossing 
with  the  burros.  We  therefore  took  the 
road  down  to  Georgetown  Junction,  and 
from  there  traveled  the  State  road.  We 
made  camp  that  night  at  the  45th  mile- 
stone, where  there  is  an  open  pasture 
through  which  the  American  Eiver  peace- 
fully glides. 

On  the  morning  of  July  11th,  we  made 
an  early  start,  as  we  hoped  to  reach  the 
lake  that  night.  The  State  highway  on 
which  we  were  traveling  is  very  beautiful, 
and  so  greatly  has  it  been  improved  within 
the  past  two  or  three  years  that  automo- 
biles now  equal,  if  not  outnumber,  all 
vehicles.  From  Riverton  almost  to  the 
Summit  it  follows  the  course  of  the  Amer- 
ican river,  winding  its  picturesque  way 
through  one  of  the  most  glorious  canyons 
in  the  Sierra  Nevada  range.  Bordered 
by  grandly  wooded  heights  rising  from 
2,000  to  3,000  feet,  here  and  there  re- 
j antic  mountains  .of  gray 
granite,  the  prevailing  slope  of  its  walls  is 

tdual  that  nowhere  along  its  depths 

a   shut-in   impression. 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  distance,  woods 

on  either  side  of  the  road  afford  a  grateful 

.  hut  as  one  rises  towards  the  Sum- 
mit, ft  country  becomes  more  open  and 
The  view  from  the  Summit,  where 
ibrupt  turn  to  the 
north,  onee  seen,  will  forever  stamp  itself 
on  the  film  of  memory.  Mountain  ranges 
and  Bnow-capped  peaks  greet  you  on  every 

'      helow,     the 


green  pastures  of  the  valley  stretch 
northward  towards  Lake  Tahoe,  the 
waters  of  which  glisten  in  the  sun 
some  fifteen  miles  away.  The  descent  to 
the  Valley  was  soon  accomplished,  and 
then  we  traveled  a  comparatively  level 
road  until  we  reached  the  lake  shore  at 
sunset  about  seven  miles  east  of  Tallac. 
We  had  happened  on  an  old  camp  and 
found  ourselves  provided  with  chairs  and 
table,  so  we  lost  no  time  in  making  things 
comfortable  for  the  night.  Before  supper 
I  took  a  swim  in  the  lake,  and  was  sur- 
prised at  the  warmth  of  the  water. 

Next  morning,  we  took  the  road  down 
to  Tallac,  but  on  arriving  there,  quickly 
discovered  that  was  no  place  to  camp  with 
burros,  so  retraced  our  steps' half  a  mile  to 
The  Grove,  where  we  Speedily  established 
ourselves  in  comfort.  We  stayed  here  un- 
til July  14th,  and  before  leaving,  laid  in 
sufficient  stores  to  carry  us  through  the 
wilderness  to  Calaveras  Grove,  as  there 
would  be  no  chance  to  replenish  supplies 
en  route.  The  road  by  way  of  Fallen  Leaf 
Lake,  which  we  followed  south,  led  us 
over  beautiful  meadows  gay  with  flowers, 
and  through  some  delightful  groves  of 
cottonwoods  and  pines,  and  across  a 
stream  which  we  forded.  By  noon  we 
came  to  the  point  where  the  Hope  Valley 
and  the  Placerville  roads  part  and  stopped 
for  luncheon.  Up  to  this  time,  but  for 
the  digression  to  Wright's  Lakes,  our  path 
had  been  over  a  well  beaten  track.  Now 
we  were  to  tread  the  little  known  and 
rarely  used  trails  for  a  time,  and  eacli 
hour  of  each  day  was  to  bring  new  de- 
light. This  inspiring  thought  filled  us 
as  we  resumed  our  march  through  the  Up- 
per Truckee  River  Canyon.  This  canyon, 
about  half  a  mile  wide,  stretches  level  and 
parklike  for  several  miles  in  a  southerly 
direction,  and  is  bounded  on  the  east  and 
west  by  precipitous  ridges  rising  from  one 
to  two  thousand  feet.  Along  the  Eastern 
side  flows  the  Upper  Truckee  river.  After 
traveling  four  miles,  we  noticed  the  can- 
yon gradually  becoming  narrower,  and  we 
came  to  where  the  road  leading  to  Hope 
Valley  turns  eastward,  crosses  the  river 
and  winds  upward  to  Luther's  Pass.  After 
crossing  the  river,  we  left  the  road  for  a 
trail  leading  to  Round  Lake.  This  trail 
was  rocky,  steep  and  thickly  overgrown, 
but   its   very  wildness   delighted  us,   and 
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tested  the  capacity  of  Modestine  and  Vir- 
ginia almost  to  the  limit.  In  four  miles 
we  climbed  from  6,000  to  8,000  feet,  and 
in  spite  of  our  efforts  to  hurry  so  as  to 
make  camp  before  dark,  it  was  slow  work. 
Just  as  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
lingered  on  the  highest  peaks,  we  came 
upon  the  lake,  and  what  a  marvel  of  beauty 
it  was.  Not  more  than  five  hundred  yards 
at  its  greatest  width,  almost  circular  in 
form,  its  shores  sparsely  fringed  with  fir 
and  tamarack,  it  seemed  a  rare  and  won- 
derful jewel  exquisitely  set  in  the  sum- 
mit of  the  range.  On  its  Eastern  side,  a 
gigantic  mountain  of  rugged  rock  rose  al- 
most perpendicularly,  while  its  other  sides 
were  encircled  by  less  lofty  but  imposing 
masses  of  rock,  forming  the  crest  of  the 
ridge.  The  reflections  ~w  its  crystal 
depths  were  magical.  A  more  delightful 
camping  ground  would  be  hard  to  find, 
but  owing  to  its  inaccessibility,  how  com- 
paratively few  lovers  of  the  mountains 
know  of  it.  The  night  passed  here  proved 
the  coolest  we  had  known  since  the  start, 
but  we  were  well  provided  with  blankets, 
and  having  covered  eighteen  miles  since 
morning,  slept  the  sleep  of  the  happily 
tired  in  perfect  comfort.  We  were  in  no 
great  hurry  to  break  camp  on  the  morning 
of  July  15th.  The  charm  of  the  scene  be- 
fore us,  so  impressive  in  the  twilight,  was, 
if  anything,  intensified  by  the  light  of 
day,  and  a  glorious  hour  or  two  was 
passed  in  rambling  around  and  taking  pic- 
tures. When  we  again  finally  hit  the  trail 
it  became  more  open  as  we  advanced,  and 
eventually  led  through  open  country  be- 
tween ridges  bare  of  timber.  The  ascent 
was  gradual  to  8,800  feet,  and  we  fre- 
quently had  to  cross  patches  of  snow  which 
the  burros  hated.  About  noon  we  camped 
for  lunch  by  a  small  lake  on  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  ridge,  and  enjoyed  a  grand 
view  of  a  valley,  four  hundred  feet  below, 
and  a  range  of  battlemented  peaks  beyond. 
On  arriving  in  the  valley,  we  came  to  the 
road,  which  westerly,  leads  to  the  Twin 
Lakes  and  Silver  Lake,  but  we  followed 
it  for  about  five  miles  in  the  opposite 
direction.  This  brought  us  to  Red  Lake, 
and  from  there  we  bore  southward  to  a 
point  where  our  maps  showed  a  trail  lead- 
ing to  the  Blue  Lakes,  which  we  figured 
on  reaching  that  night.  The  trail  was 
easily  found,  and  it  took  us  by  an  easy 


grade  around  and  up  a  mountain  until 
we  found  ourselves  in  the  snow,  and  there 
all  trace  of  it  was  lost.  We  were  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  summit  and  con- 
tinued upward  until  we  reached  there. 
Warmed  by  the  steady  climb,  the  keen 
wind  which  greeted  us  at  the  top  was  de- 
cidedly chilling.  Anxiety  to  reach  a  more 
sheltered  zone,  and  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  accounted,  perhaps,  for  our  not  exer- 
cising sufficient  care  in  the  direction  of 
our  descent.  Anyhow,  after  dropping  be- 
low the  snow  line,  we  came  across  some 
horse  tracks,  and  thoughtlessly  following 
them,  soon  found  ourselves  in  a  deep  and 
impressively  wild  canyon,  along  which  we 
with  difficulty  made  our  way  until  dark- 
ness forced  us  to  camp.  The  right  course 
should  have  brought  us  to  Blue  Lakes  long 
before  this,  so  we  supped  that  evening  in 
blissful  ignorance  of  where  we  were.  When 
supper  was  over,  we  got  out  the  map,  and 
by  the  light  of  "the  camp  fire,  -thoughtfully 
figured  the  problem  out,  and  before  turn- 
ing into  our  blankets  concluded  we  were  at 
some  point  in  Summit  Creek  Canyon. 
Our  observations  next  morning  seemed  to 
bear  this  out,  so  we  retraced  our  steps  as 
nearly  as  we  could  tell  to  the  point  where 
we  first  entered  the  canyon.  Arriving 
there,  without  trying  to  pick  up  the  miss- 
ing trail,  we  steered  as  direct  a  course  as 
the  topography  of  the  country  would  per- 
mit in  the  direction  of  the  Blue  Lakes. 
By  one  o'clock  we  reached  the  crest  of  a 
ridge  that  we  had  been  climbing  for  hours, 
and  from  there  delightedly  looked  down 
on  a  large  body  of  water  less  than  two 
miles  awa3r,  which  we  then  believed,  and 
which  later  proved  to  be  the  upper  or 
northern  of  the  Blue  Lakes.  It  was  not 
more  than  800  feet  below  us,  and  at  its 
lower  end  we  could  make  out  a  building 
which  we  found  out  later  was  a  deserted 
cabin.  After  luncheon  we  commenced  the 
descent,  expecting  to  make  an  early  camp, 
but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  get  down  as  it 
looked.  Time  after  time  we  would  de- 
scend, only  to  find  the  way  impassable. 
In  some  places  the  brush  was  impenetra- 
ble, in  others  the  ground  was  so  soggy 
from  the  melting  snows  above  that  the 
burros  could  not  cross,  and  where  these 
difficulties  did  not  exist,  the  rocks  were 
too  fierce  to  be  overcome.  At  last,  after 
many  futile  efforts  we  had  to  work  our 
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the  n.L"',  where  the 
ing  deeply  in  places,  and  our 
pro^  -   deadly  slow.     After   about 

miles  of  this  over  and  tor- 

tuous :l  course  as  can  well   be  imagined, 
ibled  on  to  an  old  trail  which  in 
if  time  broughl  us  on  to  the  lake 
.,t  Its  Bonthern  end.     An  hour  of  daylight 
stil!    remained,  bo   leaving  the  burros  to 
e,  we  hurriedly  explored  the  immedi- 
Qoighborhood,   before   pitching  camp. 
This  soon  resulted   in  our  finding  a  road 
which    in    a    short    distance   brought   the 
Blue    Lake  into  view,   so  that   we 
d  knew  with  certainty  our  position  on 
the  map.    Although  only  about  eight  miles 
een  made  aince  morning,  the  day  had 
been  the  most  fatiguing  yet,  but  it  had 
m  rich  in  many  ways,  and  we  had  seen 
e  wonderful  scenery  which  but  for  our 
mishap  in  losing  the  trail  would  have  been 
missed.     The  lake  on  which  we  camped 
that  night  is  about  one  and  a  half  miles 
long  by   about    three-quarters   of   a   mile 
wide,  and  somewhat  different  in  form  to 
that  shown  on  the  Government  map  on  ac- 
count of  a  dam  having  been  built  at  its 
southern  end.     The  ridge  from  which  we 
descended     as     seen  from   our  camp,  is 
grandly   rugged,    but    the   heights   rising 
from  the  opposite  shore  are  bare  of  timber 
and  present  rather  a  desolate  appearance. 
We  stayed  here  all  of  the  next  morning 
(July   17th),   and   during  the  afternoon 
moved  down  to  the  lower  lake,  which,  al- 
though   rather   smaller,    is   more   pictur- 
esque and  sheltered.     This  water  is  also 
dammed,   both   dams   having     been   con- 
structed by  the  Standard  Electric  Com- 
pany.   We  met  two  campers  here,  the  first 
human  beings  we  had  seen  since  leaving 
Lake   Valley.     From   them   we   gathered 
some  information  about  the  country  ahead 
of  as,  and  pushed  on  three  miles  farther 
to  Clover  Valley,  where  we  remained  over 
L8th. 
On   the  way,  we  had  to  cross  a  large 
dow  where  Borne  cattle  were  feeding. 
These  cattle   were  evidently  not  used  to 
burrows,  and  as  we  approached,  they 
Mod  si  ine  and  Virginia  then 
trait  of  devilment  not  hither- 
iid  galloped  off  in  pursuit, 
i   re  at  once  chased  by  my 
■    i  frantic  efforts  to 

tat    would    have 


Hetch-IIetchy    Valley,    looking    east. 

made  a  most  diverting  picture.  The  pace, 
however,  proved  too  rapid  for  me  to  get 
within  working  distance  before  the  com- 
edy came  to  an  abrupt  close  by  Virginia 
running  into  boggy  ground,  which  held 
her  until  caught,  and  then  Modestine 
stopped  of  her  own  accord. 

We  made  a  good  hike  on  Monday,  July 
19th,  covering  over  eighteen  miles,  and 
camped  just  above  Blood's  Toll  on  the 
Big  Trees  and  Carson  Valley  Road.  Most 
of  the  clay  we  traveled  at  an  elevation  be- 
tween 8,000  and  9,000  feet,  and  the  air 
was  joyously  invigorating.  The  scenery 
throughout  the  day  was  very  varied.  Paci- 
fic Valley,  where  we  stopped  for  lunch 
soon  after  crossing  the  Mokelumne  River, 
is  a  most  refreshing  spot,  and  the  view 
from  the  Summit  shortly  after  leaving 
there  is  grand.  Almost  bordering  the 
road  on  the  south  side  is  a  small  but  beau- 
tiful lake  around  which  the  trees  have 
grown  thickly.    From  here,  all  the  way  to 
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the  Calaveras  Grove,  the  road  is  good,  and 
following  as  it  does,  the  side  of  the  ridge 
affords  a  succession  of  the  most  enchant- 
ing and  extensive  views.  Early  on  July 
20th  we  passed  Blood's  Toll  in  Bear  Val- 
ley, and  here  is  perhaps  the  finest  stretch 
of  meadow  land  to  be  seen  along  this  road. 
Some  day  it  is  to  be  dammed  for  a  reser- 
voir, but  we  will  hope  that  will  not  hap- 
pen for  some  time  yet.  The  decline  from 
here  is  gradual,  but  as  one  progresses, 
the  decreasing  altitude  manifests  itself  in 
the  orpeater  growth  and  variety  of  the  tim- 
ber. Soon  after  crossing  Big  Meadows  we 
came  in  sight  of  the  grand  canyon  of  the 
north  fork  of  the  Stanislaus  river,  which 
would  not  be  lost  sight  of  again  except  at 
intervals  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  It  afford- 
ed us  many  glorious  views. 

Once,  rounding  a  bend  in  the  road,  we 
could  look  up  it  for  miles  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  and  over  and  above  it 
to  the  distant  Dardanelles.  Our  road  was 
shaded  by  the  wooded  ridge  that  rose  on 
our  right,  but  the  opposite  upper  banks  of 
the  canyon,  heavily  timbered,  were  lighted 
by  the  afternoon  sun,  while  the  depths 
were  obscured  with  a  filmy  bluish  haze 
that  floated  beneath  the  sunline  far  as  the 
eye  could  see.  Above  and  beyond,  moun- 
tain range  succeeded  mountain  range,  and 
conspicuous  among  all  the  peaks  rose  the 
incomparable  Dardanelles.  It  was  a  strik- 
ing picture.  When  we  made  our  camp 
that  night  at  a  little  spring  by  the  road, 
we  were  five  miles  from  Gardeners  and 
eight  from  the  Big  Trees.  We  reached 
Gardeners  the  next  day  at  noon,  the  first 
resort  since  leaving  Lake  Tahoe,  and 
stopped  there  for  lunch. 

The  road  that  winds  from  there  to  the 
Calaveras  Grove  is  very  delightful,  and 
never  will  I  forget  my  first  sight  of  the 
Sequoia.  It  was  dead,  but  stood  there  by 
the  roadside,  a  colossal  monument  of  all 
that  is  noble  and  stately  in  the  world  of 
trees.  The  bark  had  been  stripped  from  its 
towering  trunk  (to  be  exhibited  to  won- 
dering crowds  in  another  hemisphere)  fire 
had  charred  and  blackened  its  massif  3 
sides,  but  maimed  and  marred,  there  it 
stood  in  silent  and  impressive  majesty, 
mutely  but  eloquently  telling  of  a  growth 
that  had  been  the  work  of  tens  of  cen- 
turies. Later  I  visited  the  North  Grove, 
and    there   saw   wonderful   specimens     of 


these  monarch*  of  the  Sierra  in  all  stages 
of  growth  and  of  decay,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  awakened  so  deep  a  feeling 
of  reverential  awe  as  that  dead  but  colossal 
"Mother  of  the  Grove,"  which  I  first 
viewed  from  the  roadside. 

We  found  very  good  accommodations 
here  for  camping,,  and  made  an  enjoyable 
stay  until  July  24th,  when  we  started  for 
the  Yosemite. 

The  trip  just  completed  could  not  fail 
to  prove  a  delight  to  any  who  would  un- 
dertake it  with  a  camp  wagon.  The  trails 
by  which  we  had  made  short  cuts  could, 
of  course,  only  be  followed  with  pack  ani- 
mals, but  the  Hope  Valley  road  affords  a 
comparatively  easy  connection  between 
Lake  Tahoe  and  the  Carson  Valley  road 
to  the  Big  Trees,  and  from  there  several 
routes  are  open  to  the  San  Joaquin  and 
Sacramento  Valleys.  There  is,  perhaps, 
no  other  canyon  road  in  the  Sierra  Nevada 
that   embraces  more  magnificent   scenery 


jit 


Waterfall,  Hetch-Hetchy  Valley. 
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itate   road     from     Placerville 

ig  the  south  fork  of  the  American 
.  .lik-  the  high  ridge  road  overlook- 
ing the  canyon  of  the  North  Fork  of  the 
ail  river  cannot  be  excelled  for  the 
grand  and  extensive  mountain  views  which 
it  controls  from  the  Summit  almost  to  the 
Calaveras  Gro 
To  any  inexperienced  packer  who  would 
ly  the  trip  with  burros,  a  few  words 
from  our  experience  may  not  be  amiss. 
Bear  in  mind  that  dead  weight  rides  more 
heavily  than  live  weight,  and  don't  over- 
load. One  hundred  pounds  may  be  con- 
sidered a  very  fair  weight  for  a  burro  to 
carry  over  the  rough  and  steep  trails  that 
we  haw  traversed.  Carry  only  what  is 
absolutely  essential.  A  small  oiled  silk 
tent  to  serve  as  a  protection  from  the 
wind  is  a  good  thing  to  have,  but  if  you 
haven't  one,  a  warm  sleeping  bag  or 
plenty  of  blankets  are  necessary,  for  the 
nights  on  the  high  trail  are  distinctly 
chilly.  The  canvas  used  for  covering  the 
packs  during  the  day  can  be  advantage- 
ously used  under  the  blankets  at  night, 
appetite  of  the  normally  healthy  will 
be  so  intensified  by  the  life  in  the  pure, 
bracing  air  that  one  can  thrive,  and  thrive 
sumptuously,  on  the  very  plainest  fare, 
so  that  delicacies  may  be  safely  cut  out. 
Food  supplies  must  be  partly  determined 
by  individual  tastes,  but  I  have  found  the 
following  essential :  Flour,  baking  powder, 
cornmeal,  rice,  self-raising  buckwheat, 
beans,  bacon,  dried  prunes,  raisins,  pep- 
per, salt,  sugar,  tea  and  coffee.  A  big 
saving  in  weight  will  result  by  using  sac- 
charine tablets  for  sweetening  tea  and 
coffee.  It  will  be  found  convenient  to 
have  sacks  of  various  sizes  in  which  to 
carry  supplies,  as  they  can  be  quickly  han- 
dled and  easily  packed  in  the  saddle  bags. 
topographical  maps  published  by  the 
Government  are  indispensible,  and  so  is  a 
compass.  Although  a  camera  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  it  would  prove  a  source  of 
regret  to  attempt  the  trip  without  one. 

Our  n<\t  camp,  after  leaving  the  Cala- 

ven     I  on  Saturday,  July  24th,  was 

in  the   South   (Jrove  of  Big  Trees,  seven 

miles  to  the  southeast.     This  grove  can 

by  trail  which  rises  from 

^anislaus  River  cross- 

t   through  some     of     the 

we  had  vet  seen  on  the 


trip.  In  the  heart  of  the  Grove  we  came 
to  an  open  space  that  had  once  been  used 
as  a  soldier's  camp,  and  here,  beneath  a 
giant  Sequoia,  and  within  a  few  yards  of 
a  joyous  little  creek,  we  unpacked.  This 
was  indeed  peace  profound — ideal — and 
under  its  spell  we  prepared  to  pass  "the 
slow,  sweet  hours  that  bring  us  all  things 
good."  For  callous  indeed  must  be  the 
man  who  can  camp  amid  such  an  environ- 
ment and  not  be  refreshed  in  mind  and 
sou1,  and  body. 

Before  meeting  with  the  Sequoia,  I  had, 
of  course,  seen  photographs  of  many  of 
the  most  notable  specimens,  and  had  read 
many  descriptions,  among  them  one  from 
the  inimitable  pen  of  Mr.  Muir,  but  I 
found  myself  unprepared  for  one- thou- 
sandth part  of  what  they  revealed  to  me 
during  my  brief  sojourn  within  this  mys- 
tic grove.  Nearby  to  where  we  camped, 
and  on  slightly  higher  ground  to  the  east, 
towered  one,  long  dead — a  noble  ruin,  but 
more  impressive,  it  seemed  to  me,  than 
any  architectural  ruin  that  Europe  holds. 
Wandering  slowly  and  reverently  among 
these  trees  on  July  25  th,  I  recalled  that 
it  was  Sunday,  and  paused  to  absorb  more 
abundantly  the  superbly  harmonious  and 
symmetrical  grandeur  of  the  groups  on 
every  side.  Never  before  had  I  stood  in 
so  majestic  a  cathedral,  or  hearkened  to 
sermons  so  eloquently  filled  with  inspir- 
ing thoughts — so  redolent  of  the  power 
and  majesty  of  God.  We  tarried  here 
until  July  27th,  and  then  passed  on  with 
the  hope  uppermost  in  my  heart  that  once 
again,  at  least,  this  enchanting  spot  might 
be  revisited. 

It  was  soon  found,  on  resuming  our 
march,  that  for  every  trail  marked  on  the 
maps  there  were,  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, dozens  not  shown.  Many  were  cattle 
trails  traversed  by  horsemen,  and  as 
clearly  defined  as  the  regular  ones.  This 
proved  perplexing  in  traveling  over  un- 
familiar ground,  and  it  took  us  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  to  reach  the  Grohl  ranch 
on  Soap  creek,  which  should  have  been 
reached  in  a  few  hours.  Early  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  next  day,  July  28th,  we  came 
to  Baker's  Crossing,  a  roughly  constructed 
but  substantial  footbridge  over  the  middle 
fork  of  the  Stanislaus.  The  trail  down 
to  the  river,  a  descent  of  1,500  feet  within 
two  miles,  was  the  most  beautiful  we  had 
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yet  traveled,  and  when  we  arrived  at  the 
crossing,  the  wild  grandeur  appealed  to  us 
so  strongly  that  we  decided  to  go  no  far- 
ther that  day.  The  fishing  here  proved 
the  best  that  we  had  yet  encountered  on 
the  trip. 

The  next  morning  we  crossed  the  river 
and  followed  the  trail  which  climbs  the 
ridge  some  2,000  feet  to  the  crest  within 
a  distance  of  three  miles,  and  then  drops 
500  feet  to  the  south  fork  of  the  Stanis- 
laus, a  tame  little  stream  in  comparison 
with  the  north  and  middle  forks.  We 
were  now  heading  for  Hales,  where  we 
would  strike  the  road  for  Long  Barn,  and 
to  reach  there  had  to  ford  the  stream 
twice.  It  was  at  the  second  ford  where 
Virginia  made  a  false  step,  and  with  our 
hearts  in  our  mouths  we  saw  our  packs  go 
under  water.  So  soon  as  she  reached  the 
bank,  a  hasty  examination  showed  that 
the  canvas  covering  had  proved  good  pro- 
tection, and  the  damage  amounted  to  very 
little.  Considerable  teaming  was  being 
done  on  the  road  past  Hales,  and  the  dust 
was  almost  knee-deep.  We  stood  it  for 
a  mile  and  a  half,  and  when  nearly  suffo- 
cated, learned  of  a  trail  which  gave  us  a 
short  cut  to  Long  Barn.  We  arrived 
there  at  supper  time,  and  enjoyed  a  hearty 
meal  at  that  little  house  of  entertainment. 
The  country  along  the  road  had  been 
stripped  bare  of  feed  by  the  stock  travel- 
ing this  way,  and  for  the  first  time  since 
the  start,  we  had  to  stable  Modestine  and 
Virginia.  As  we  camped  that  night,  how 
desolate  it  seemed  to  the  beautiful  camp 
of  the  night  before. 

The  following  morning,  July  30th,  we 
left  early,  after  buying  some  needed  pro- 
visions, and  had  not  gone  far  before  we 
again  found  ourselves  on  an  exchanted 
woodland  trail,  which  became  more  and 
more  lovely  as  we  progressed.  We  crossed 
the  North  Fork  of  the  Tuolumne,  and  six 
smaller  creeks,  before  arriving  at  the  beau- 
tiful Clavey  river,  which  at  once  impressed 
us  as  another  ideal  camp-site.  Here  again 
the  fishing  proved  excellent,  and  at  break- 
fast the  following  morning,  the  whole  at- 
mosphere seemed  so  charged  with  peace 
and  gladness  that  we  decided  to  remain 
until  Monday,  August  2d.  That  after- 
noon my  faith  in  burro  nature  received  a 
shock.  My  companion  was  fishing  up- 
stream, and  after  baking  a  fine  batch  of 


bread  and  preparing  everything  for  an 
early  supper,  I  went  down  to  the  river  for 
a  bath.  Returning  presently,  my  disgust 
can  be  imagined  at  finding  Modestine 
calmly  munching  the  last  of  the  bread, 
while  Virginia  was  having  a  lively  wres- 
tle with  the  mush  pot.  The  moment  I 
yelled  they  turned  tail,  impertinently 
kicked  out  behind,  and  made  tracks,  care- 
ful to  keep  out  of  my  reach  for  the  rest 
of  the  evening.  Mischievous,  I  knew  them 
to  be  from  the  day  they  devoured  the  bulk 
of  our  scanty  library  in  Clover  Valley; 
inquisitive  they  had  shown  themselves  at 
the  South  Grove,  when  they  both  singed 
their  whiskers  investigating  the  camp  fire, 
but  this  was  the  first  time  they  had  raided 
our  grub. 

After  luncheon  on  Monday,  August  2d, 
we  again  hit  the  trail  for  the  bridge  at 
Cherry  Creek,  where  we  arrived  a  little 
before  sunset.  We  met  two  young  survey- 
ors here,  and  their  kindness  greatly  facili- 
tated our  camp  fixing  for  the  night.  We 
were  now  within  one  and  a  half  miles  of 
the  boundary  of  the  Yosemite  National 
Park,  and  three  miles  from  Lake  Eleanor. 
Before  leaving  the  next  morning,  we  cased 
the  guns,  ready  to  hand  over  to  the  park 
guard  at  the  lake  for  transportation  to 
Wawona  on  the  southern  boundary. 

Our  first  glimpse  of  beautiful  Lake 
Eleanor  was  obtained  at  the  park  boun- 
dary on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  which  we  had 
climbed  from  Cherry  Creek.  Its  waters 
were  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  East,  and 
about  three  hundred  feet  lower  in  eleva- 
tion than  we  were,  and  as  seen  through  the 
trees,  the  vista  was  entrancing.  The  trail 
by  which  we  approached  it  led  us  to  Elea- 
nor Creek,  which  we  crossed  over  a  rustic 
bridge,  and  followed  along  its  woodland 
sides  for  a  short  distance,  before  coming  to 
the  south  shore  of  the  lake.  A  mile  be- 
yond there,  we  came  to  the  soldiers'  camp 
and  gave  up  our  fire-arms.  After  select- 
ing a  delightful  spot  to  camp,  we  tried 
fishing,  but  in  this  were  disappointed. 
Later  we  learned  that  the  best  fishing  this 
year  had  been  at  Lake  Benson,  several 
miles  farther  east.  There  were  not  so 
many  camping  parties  as  we  had  expected 
to  find  here,  but  those  we  met  were  most 
congenial.  The  only  way  to  reach  this 
lake  and  tbe  Hetch  Hetchy  is  by  trail, 
and  consequently  the  people  one  meets  are 
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who  iind  a  joj    mi  roughing  it,  and 
they  usually  prove  congenial  s^jirits  in  a 
•i:il  environment. 

on  the  afternoon  of  August  4th,  we  left 
for  the  Eetch  Hetchy,  and  found  the  trail 
rougher  than  any  we  had  hiked  over  yet. 
Our  supplies  were  running  low,  so  that  our 
were  no!  too  burdensome  for  the 
burr* 

After  a  mosl  interesting  tramp  of  nearly 
four  hours,  much  of  the  way  through  tim- 
ber, we  suddenly  found  ourselves  at  five 
o'clock  on  the  rim  of  the  northern  wall 
Hetch  Hetchy  Valley.  Instinctive- 
ly we  stopped,  and  speechless  with  amaze- 
ment, gazed  at  the  wondrous  picture  so 
unexpectedly  revealed.  All  that  I  had 
seen  of  marvelous  beauty — all  that  I  had 
conceived  of  the  perfection  of  earthly 
splendor,  paled  before  this  awe-inspiring 
panel  of  nature's  masterpiece.  The  floor, 
two  thousand  feet  below,  the  brightest, 
freshest  green — the  winding  stream — the 
towering  walls  of  rock — the  sublime  distri- 
bution of  light  and  shade— all  combined 
to  form  a  picture  so  exquisitely  harmoni- 
ous that  one's  very  soul  was  filled  with  ec- 
stasy. Slowly  and  quietly  we  began  the 
descent  of  two  thousand  feet  down  the 
tortuous  zigzag  trail,  pausing  every  little 
while  to  feast  our  eyes  on  the  ravishing 
beauty  unfolded  at  every  turn.  When  we 
reached  the  bottom,  all  seemed  strangely 
silent,  but  it  was  the  stillness  that  pro- 
claimed a  perfect  peace.  With  a  subdued 
sense  of  joy  and  thankfulness  in  our 
-,  we  unloaded  the  packs,  and  be- 
neath the  over-spreading  branches  of  a 
noble  oak,  prepared  the  camp.  It  was  long 
that  night  before  sleep  held  me  captive. 
Rolled  in  my  blankets,  I  gazed  aloft  and 
watched  the  slow  procession  of  the  stars, 
and  under  "their  serene  and  gladsome  in- 
fluence," wondered  what  fresh  raptures 
were  yet  in  store  when  the  sun  should 
again  shed  his  glory  within  the  precincts 
of  this  blissful  valley.  After  awhile,  the 
moon  arose,  and  I  could  see  an  old  log 
cabin  that  stood  near,  and  I  tried  to  pic- 
vho,  and  what  manner  of  man  he  was 
who  had  reared  this  shelter  in  so  lovely  a 
The  dawn  was  barely  breaking 
when  we  were  astir,  eager  to  traverse  the 
irtheat  end.  A  trail  led  us 
jses  such  as  we 
jrew  luxuriantly,  waist- 


high,  and  freshly  green,  gently  waving  in 
the  breeze. 

Then  on  through  groves  of  trees,  just 
dense  enough  to  offer  grateful  shade  with- 
out preventing  the  glinting  rays  of  sun- 
light from  brightening  the  emerald  boughs 
above,  and  the  flower  bedecked  path  we 
trod.  On  our  left  a  waterfall  dropping 
from  the  topmost  heights,  two  thousand 
feet,  intensified  the  grandeur  of  the  scene. 
After  leisurely  traveling  about  four  miles 
we  came  to  a  bridge  spanning  the  Tuol- 
umne near  the  east  end  of  the  valley,  and 
crossing  this,  made  our  camp  close  by  on 
the  river's  bank.  That  afternoon  we  fol- 
lowed the  south  bank  of  the  river  up  for  a 
distance  of  five  miles,  and  it  was  a  tramp 
of  the  very  keenest  pleasure.  In  places  it 
was  rough  footing,  and  the  driftwood  piled 
high  here  and  there  told  of  the  river's 
tumultuous  passion  in  the  spring  of  the 
year.    But  at  this  time,  its  waters  flowed 


Approach  to  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Tuolumne,  above  Hetch-Hetchy  Valley. 
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by  us  tranquilly,  except  in  places  where 
the  stream  narrowed,  and  there  it  tumbled 
and  frolicked  over  the  rocks  most  joyously. 
Had  it  not  been  that  our  stores  were  so 
nearly  exhausted,  we  would  have  lingered 
on  here  for  many  days,  but  there  was  bare- 
ly sufficient  in  our  packbags  to  carry  us 
through  to  the  Yosemite,  and  this  forced 
us  to  continue  our  hike  on  the  morning  of 
August  6th.  The  Hetch  Hetchy  military 
camp  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  outward 
bound  trail,  and  we  passed  there  a  little 
before  noon.  We  found  this  trail  far 
easier  to  negotiate  than  the  one  by  which 
we  had  entered,  and  as  might  be  expected, 
it  gave  us  many  beautiful  views.  A  short 
distance  up  and  it  crossed  a  small  plateau 
where  a  doe  jumped  out  just  ahead  of  us. 
Seemingly  conscious  that  she  was  in  no 
danger,  she  stopped,  after  a  few  graceful 
springs,  and  watched  us  go  by.  Towards 
evening  we  passed  the  soldiers'  camp  at 
Hog  Eanch,  and  struck  the  wagon  road 
that  runs  from  there  to  the  Yosemite  Val- 
ley. When  we  reached  the  middle  fork 
of  the  Tuolumne  river,  after  having  trav- 
eled seventeen  miles,  it  was  time  to  camp. 
The  next  day's  travel  was  easy  going  over 
a  good,  slightly  uphill,  road,  and  we 
passed  through  the  Tuolumne  grove  of 
Big  Trees. 

We  also  passed  another  soldiers'  camp 
at  Crane  Flat,  and  five  miles  beyond,  ar- 
rived at  Gin  Flat,  seven  thousand  feet 
elevation,  where  we  passed  a  very  chilly 
night,  and  used  up  the  last  of  our  stores. 
All  the  way  from  here  to  the  valley  was 
down  hill  over  a  splendid  road,  and  at 
four  o'clock  on  August  8th,  we  entered  at 
the  base  of  El  Capitan.  Four  miles  far- 
ther, along  a. level  dusty  road,  and  we  came 
to  the  little  village  which  is  the  heart  of 
the  Yosemite.  The  first  thing  we  did 
was  to  purchase  some  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  then  shortly  after  we  had  regis- 
tered at  the  Superintendent's  office,  we 
found  ourselves  comfortably  camped  on 
the  banks  of  the  Merced,  with  Glacier 
Point  towering  above  us. 

The  Yosemite  Valley  is  too  well  known 
for  any  description  to  be  attempted  in  this 
article,  which  only  aims  to  picture  a  few 
of  the  joys  to  be  found  in  a  ramble 
through  the  hills. 

The  rules  governing  campers  in  the 
valley  appear  to  be  excellent,  and  no  fair- 


minded  person  can  complain  of  their  en- 
forcement, which  is  distinctly  for  the  com- 
fort and  welfare  of  the  majority. 

The  regulation  which  I  have  heard  most 
generally  criticised  is  that  prohibiting  fire- 
arms to  be  carried  by  those  crossing  the 
National  Park.  Firearms  are  not  likely 
to  be  brought  into  the  Park,  except  by 
those  traveling  in  the  mountains  who  wish 
to  cross  the  Park  from  one  point  to  an- 
other. Tn  such  cases,  it  is  asked,  why 
cannot  the  guns  be  sealed  and  the  owners 
permitted  to  carry  them?  As  it  is  now, 
firearms  must  be  given  up  to  the  Park 
guards  at  the  first  camp  arrived  at,  from 
there  be  transported  to  headquarters  in  the 
Valley,  and  from  there  shipped,  at  owners' 
expense,  to  any  point  outside  the  Park 
that  he  may  designate.  It  is  a  matter  of 
fact  that  if  there  is  any  one  part  in  the 
mountains  where  firearms  may  be  needed 
for  protection,  it  is  in  the  National  Park, 
where  wild  animals  are  more  numerous 
than  elsewhere.  This  contingency  seems 
to  be  recognized  by  the  authorities,  for  in 
the  rule  prohibiting  the  killing  of  game 
and  other  animals  appear  the  word:  "Ex- 
cept dangerous  animals  when  necessary  to 
prevent  them  from  destroying  life  or  in- 
flicting an  injury." 

A  very  pleasant  week  was  passed  in  the 
Valley,  and  on  August  16th,  we  resumed 
our  journey,  going  out  by  way  of  the 
Glacier  Point  trail.  This  trail  is  of  all 
the  wonderful  Yosemite  trails  incompar- 
able, and  the  visitor  to  the  Valley,  whose 
time  is  strictly  limited,  should  make  the 
ascent  to  Glacier  Point  in  preference  to 
any  other  trail  trip,  if  he  can  only  make 
one.  The  hotel  at  the  Point,  to  my  mind, 
occupies  the  most  ideal  location  for  a 
mountain  resort  of  any  I  have  seen,  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  so  little 
time  was  spent  there.  The  view  from 
there  is  indescribably  grand,  and  the  tem- 
perature manv  degrees  cooler  than  in  the 
Valley. 

After  visiting  Sentinel  Dome  and  the 
Fissures,  we  made  for  Bridal  Veil  Creek 
and  camped  there  for  the  night.  Our  next 
night's  camp  was  on  Alder  Creek,  ten 
miles  from  Wawona,  and  early  in  the  af- 
ternoon of  August  18th,  we  reached  this 
picturesque  resort,  the  southern  gateway 
to  the  Yosemite  National  Park.  Here  we 
recovered  our  guns,  and  then  pushed  on 
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fco   Mount    Raymond  by  way  of  Summer- 
dale.    We  arrived  at  the  mountain  the  next 

..oil.  and  ai  an  elevation  of  7,500 
feet,  prepared  <>>  make  a  permanent  camp 
for  two  or  three  weeks.  The  view  from 
rainmii  of  Mount  Raymond  is  won- 
derfully extensive,  embracing  the  greater 
part  of  the  National    Park  in  one  direc- 

iml  part  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
in   another.     The  stay  here   proved  very 

ible.  While  still  in  the  wilderness, 
we  were  within  seven  miles  of  a  daily 
mail  service,  which  enabled  us  to  get 
again  in  touch  with  the  outside  world,  and 
up  the  threads  of  correspondence. 
The  return  journey  was  by  way  of  the 
foothills,  and  although  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  mountain  country  through  which 
we  had  passed  for  scenic  effects,  it  proved 
very  instructive  and  interesting.  We 
passed   through    Mariposa,     crossed     the 


Merced  at  Saxon  Creek  bridge,  and  jour- 
neyed from  there  by  way  of  Groveland 
to  Sonora.  From  there  we  continued  on 
through  Columbia,  and  visited  the  Natu- 
ral Bridge  on  the  way  to  Murphy's.  On 
leaving  Murphy's,  we  visited  the  Cave 
which  was  well  worth  coming  out  of  our 
way  to  see.  Mr.  Muir  has  described  this 
cave  in  his  book,  "The  Mountains  of  Cali- 
fornia," but  several  changes  have  been 
made  since  his  visit,  and  electric  lights 
have  been  installed  and  stairways  built. 
On  arriving  at  my  friend's  ranch  near 
Placerville,  the  little  burros  who  had  car- 
ried our  burdens  for  six  hundred  miles, 
were  turned  out  to  pasture  and  enjoy  a 
well-earned  rest. 

The  trip  from  start  to  finish  had  been 
one  of  keen  enjoyment,  unmarred  by  a 
single  mishap,  and  the  memory  of  it  will 
never  fail  to  be  a  source  of  rich  pleasure. 


THE  DERELICT 


Upon  thy  heaving  bosom,  oh,  sea,  I  roam, 
Storm-battered  am  I,  and  all  alone; 
A  toy  for  the  waves  to  flout  at  their  will, 
No  crew  to  man  me  and  all  is  still. 


No  more  do  I  bow  to  the  will  of  man, 
In  unknown  paths  to  drift  while  1  can, 
My  sails  are  dismantled,  disorder  prevails, 
And  the  waves  of  the  sea  surge  o'er  my  rails. 

By  tide  and  wind  I  am  forced  along, 

The  sea  birds  hover  above  in  a  throng, 

Mv  docks  are  deserted,  once  teeming  with  life, 

I   long  for  the  depths,  the  end  of  this  strife. 


WAR   AND    A   WOMAN'S   WISH 

BY     PATRICK     VAUX 
(Author  of  "  Thews  of  England,"  "  The  Shock  of  Battle,"  Etc. 


ENEMY  BEAKING  DOWN !"  At 
the  "hail,  the  few  officers  in  the 
Senior      Flagship's      chart-house 
scurried  out  on  to    the     bridge. 
But    Lieutenant    Cruthers    remained   be- 
hind. 

Hidden  by  the  curtains  screening  the 
doorway  he  thrust  his  hand  into  his  breast 
and  took  out  Isobel's  letter.  He  knew  it 
would  be  for  the  last  time. 

Destiny  was  calling  both  fleets  to  ac- 
count after  the  long,  weary  days  and 
nights  of  strategics. 

"...  You  know  father  even  better 
than  I  do.  I  wish,  ah,  I  do  wish,  you  are 
mentioned,  even  ever  so  briefly,  in  the  des- 
patches. How  easier  all  would  become 
then.  Allan,  T  never  cease  to  think  about 
you.  and  pray  for  your  safety,  and  his, 
too.    I  wonder  if  you'll  ever " 

"Twelve  vessels.  .  .  .  Keeping  in  col- 
umn ahead  at  distance." 

The  voice  from  the  sighting  top  rang 
down  husky  with  excitement. 

Shoving  the  letter  back,  next  his  heart, 
the  lieutenant  sprang  out  on  to  the  Albe- 
marle's broad  bridge.  His  eye  fled  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  standing  a  few  feet 
apart  from  his  staff,  away  to  starboard. 

Lean,  wiry,  with  high-sloping  shoulders 
and  erect  figure,  Admiral  Odham,  binocu- 
lars at  his  eyes,  was  staring  at  the  Asiatics. 

"Damn  him,"  Cruthers  inwardly  raged. 
"He'll  never  give  me  a  chance  of  getting 
into  the  despatches.  He  has  always  turned 
me  down."  Yet  Cruthers  knew  the  Ad- 
miral was  just,  aye,  just  as  he  was  stern 
and  inflexible. 

Again  the  fore  sighting-top  urgently 
hailed  the  bridge.  The  Lieutenant  turned 
to  examine  the  enemy. 

In  the  gray  light  of  that  early  October 
afternoon,  they  were  rapidly  growing 
fuller  to  the  eye,  across  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific.     The  smoke  from  their  older  bat- 


tleships trailed  down-wind.     Pennants  of 
destruction. 

"Yes !  Twelve  in  number.  Keep  on  in 
line  ahead.  See !"  grunted  the  C.  I.  C. 
to  his  flag-lieutenant,  who  had  approached 
him.  "Like  ours,  too — most  of  their  heavy 
units,  old  ones.  Where  the  deuce  are  their 
cruisers?  Our  scouts'll  pick  them  up,  all 
right.  Yes,  Schutts,  this  is  the  knockout 
for  the  Command  of  the  Sea." 

Admiral  Odham  looked  past  the  Albe- 
marle's main-mast  with  its  slanting  hal- 
yards and  wireless  gear,  past  the  three 
spueing  smokestacks,  and  down  his  battle 
line.  Grim  and  unfaltering  his  great  ves- 
sels in  column  ahead  were  planing  through 
the  heavy  swell.  His  glance  came  back 
to  the  few  officers  now  on  the  bridge  be- 
side him.  A  look  of  satisfaction,  savage, 
exulting,  fled  over  his  face :  they  were  his 
perfected  instruments. 

The  next  instant,  when  he  regarded 
Lieutenant  Cruthers,  the  expression  in  his 
steely-gray  eyes  became  harsh  and  pene« 
trating.  They  were  charged  with  author- 
ity, merciless — all-demanding. 

As  a  mark  is  set  up  not  to  be  missed,  so 
was  Admiral  Odham's  standard  of  fitness 
— of  manhood,  too. 

"Observation  duties,  as  before,  Lieu- 
tenant Cruthers,"  he  curtly  decreed. 
"Much  depends  on  you,  you  understand. 
Enemy  still  in  line  ahead,  Schutts.  Very 
good !  Fleet  signal  number  ten.  Second 
division,  fifteen  knots.  No,  Schutts,  no ! 
There  can  be  no  hanging  off  till  our  second 
squadron  comes  up.    We  go  into  it  now." 

Instinctively  Lieutenant  Cruthers 
squared  his  shoulders.  Yes  ?  This  was 
the  knockout  for  the  Command  of  the  Pa- 
cific, and  the  Asiatic  supremacy  thereon 
meant  capture  of  British  Australasia  and 
South  Sea  Islands;  above  all,  the  inva- 
sion of  India  and  the  beginning  of  a  long 
and  bloody  struggle  against  Britain's  for- 
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:  k  nm\  bo  far  estranged.  Through- 
oul  the  many  months  of  naval  warfare  and 
ii    British   possessions  in  Asiatic 
vraters,  the  stubborn  prowess  of  both  bel- 
had    resulted    in    nugatory   vic- 
in.l  drawn  engagements,  much  im- 
pairing their  strengths. 

The  reserve  battle  linos  of  both  nations 
•nfronting  each  other.  Ship- 
tmilding   yards,   arsenals     and     factories 
ning  every  thew  to  furnish  re- 
inforcements and  stores. 

At    thai    very  hour  on  October  191 — , 

countless   men   and   women     were     lying 

ated  by  dread  alarms  and  un- 

There  was  but  one  prayer  on  the 

lips  of  millions,  east  and  west. 

The  answer  was  now  forthcoming.  On 
board  the  Senior  Flagship,  Lieutenant 
Cruthers  looked  astern.  The  next  in  line, 
the  Implacable,  showed  no  signs  of  human 
activity;  only  two  officers  were  visible, 
lingering  on  her  bridge  before  retiring  to 
the  fighting  position.  Like  automatic  le- 
viathans, the  units  of  the  first  squadron 
were  swiftly  assuming  battle  formation, 
each  vessel  moving  into  station  as  if  to 
the  shifting  of  a  lever.  Forthwith  the 
van  division  stood  four  points  to  star- 
board  at  seventeen  knots,  and  the  rear; 
Venerable,  Junior  Flagship,  six  points  to 
pori  at  fifteen  knots. 

The  concussions  of  the  Albemarle's  12- 
inch  Fore  turret  guns  smote  the  air,  and 
instantly  the  enemy's  leading  unit  replied. 
Her  sbella  crashed  against  the  face  of  the 
Senior  Flagship's  forward  superstructure 
and  swept  the  boat  deck. 

"M'Ki  admirable  shooting!"  observed 
the  Admiral  coolly.  "Soon  be  hot,  very 
hot  .  .  .  To  our  posts,  to  our  posts."  The 
enemy's  projectiles,  bursting  low  overhead 
and  driving  downward  and  outward  with 
terrilii  force,  were  crumbling  and  blast- 
ing  everything  not  protected  by  armor. 

G  id,   we're  into  the  middle  of  it 
now.  Cruthers,"  shouted  the  flag-lieuten- 
ant, as  he  scurried  to  reach  the  safety  of 
inning  tower.     Cruthers  nodded  em- 

:lly. 

Glancing  at   the  Admiral,  he  noted  he 

[y  eyeing  his  lines  as  if  gauging 

unit    thundering.     Eis     lips     were 

i,  and  nostrils  slightly  dis- 

if  inhaling  to  the  full  the  awful 

breath    of   War.      With   Bteady,   narrowed 


eyes  he  gazed,  his  breathing  regular  and 
unconcerned  as  any  sleeping  infant's.  Self- 
controlled  as  he  was  self-contained,  Od- 
ham  was  a  fit  Captain  of  Hostilities. 

Away  to  port,  Rear-Admiral  Rubin- 
kam  was  standing,  and  the  rear  division 
was  standing  North  23  West,  his  after 
turret  guns  now  also  thundering  out  as 
each  of  his  units  drew  away  from  the  van 
division  hitherto   masking   them. 

Would  the  enemy  he  crushed  between 
the  two  divisions? — or  standing  away,  en- 
velop each  in  turn  and  annihilate  them? 

Again  the  Albemarle  reeled  when  a  gout 
of  great  shell  burst  against  her  port  bow, 
wrecking  it,  together  with  the  port  anchor 
gear.  Projectiles,  battering  against  her 
fore  turrets,  drove  a  tornado  of  red-hot- 
slivers  across  the  bridge.  The  C.  I.  C. 
gazing  at  the  enemy  appeared  oblivious 
to  his  dangers. 

"The  conning  tower  .  .  .  the  conning 
tower,"  cried  Cruthers,  impetuously. 
"This  is  not  the  place  for  you,  sir." 

The  officer's  warning  rang  indistinctly 
through  the  din  of  the  guns;  but  the  Ad- 
miral read  the  look  in  his  eyes.  He 
nodded  assent,  a  little  wry  smile  flitting 
over  the  lean,  gray  face.  Slowly  he  turned 
to  gain  the  fighting  position,  just  as  if 
showing  his  indifference  to  danger. 

"The  wireless  to  inform  Southerland 
instructions  B  and  F." 

But  a  huge  jet  of  orange  fire  flashed  up 
forward,  and  even  as  Odham  flung  him- 
self into  safety  between  the  conning- 
tower  aperture  and  its  shield,  the  appall- 
ing crash  shattered  the  air  of  12-inch 
shells  exploding  against  the  fore  turrets. 
The  tremendous  gush  of  fiery  gases  suf- 
focated Cruthers — swept  him  off  his  feet. 
Falling  heavily  on  his  forehead,  he  re- 
mained motionless  and  insensible,  chaos 
and  death  raging  about  him. 

When  he  came  back  to  consciousness  the 
engagement  was  still  raging  fiercely,  and 
stifling  smoke  was  pouring  up  through 
the  chasms  in  the  bridge  deck,  in  low 
coils  and  bulging  puffs  as  the  weak  air 
and  the  blasts  of  the  great  guns  and  burst- 
ing shell  took  it.  Some  wreckage  of  the 
erased  charthouse  falling  athwart  him  in 
a  tangle  across  his  legs,  pinned  him  fast; 
but  he  found  himself  uninjured.  On 
showers  of  metal  splinters,  broken  wood- 
work    and     other     debris     spurting     up 
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through  the  gaps  near  by,  helplessness, 
acquiescence  in  his  fate  swept  into  him. 
But  the  next  instant  he  was  desperately 
wriggling  to  free  himself.  In  his  strug- 
gles the  splintered  woodwork  tore  and 
lacerated  his  limbs,  yet  he  was  uncon- 
conscious  of  any  pain.  Crawling  on  his 
hands  and  knees,  for  his  head  was  swim- 
ming, he  reached  the  starboard  ladder, 
and  not  knowing  its  lower  rungs  were 
shot  away,  fell  in  a  heap  on  the  deck  be- 
neath. With  difficulty  he  got  upon  his 
feet  and  reeled  amidships. 

"By  God,  haven't  we  been  having  an 
hour's  rare  hot  hell,  Cruthers,"  yelled  a 
bareheaded  officer  who  was  assisting  some 
bluejackets  in  the  casemate  nearby  to 
bring  their  disabled  quickfirer  into  action 
again.     "You  look  alright." 

The  Lieutenant  gave  a  wave  of  his 
hand  in  reply.  Fire  squads  were  busj 
tackling  the  burning  wreckage,  but  he 
did  not  see  them. 

"You  look  all  right."  The  words  sud- 
denly burned  into  his  brain.  They  flared 
a  monstrous  stigma  on  his  manhood.  For 
one  hour  he  had  done  nothing,  while  com- 
rades had  lived  and  died — that  one  glori- 
ous hour.  It  came  precipitately  to  him: 
he  had  lost  his  future  career — and  Isobel. 

Then  of  a  sudden  all  thoughts  of  self 
were  lost,  all  hopes  and  fears.  Out  of  the 
hatchway  giving  into  the  battery  from  the 
lower  deck  staggered  a  wireless  room  mes- 
senger, his  right  hand  pressed  tight  on 
the  guttering  wound  in  his  chest.  As  he 
topped  the  ladder  and  stepped  off,  he  fell 
forward,  then  endeavored  in  vain  to  re- 
cover himself. 

"The  commander-in-chief,"  he  groaned, 
holding  out  the  wireless  slip  to  the  lieu- 
tenant. "Communications  with  the  con- 
ning tower  broken  down.  Quick  .... 
The  Admiral  ..." 

Snatching  it  out  of  the  man's  hand, 
Cruthers  dashed   forward. 

On  the  Senior  Flagship,  as  leading  ves- 
sel, had  fallen  the  brunt  of  the  enemy's 
fire. 

She  was  now  standing  to  starboard  out 
of  the  battle  line,  her  hull  battered  and 
broken  above  the  waterline,  her  amidship 
smokestack  wrecked,  and  the  tattered  after 
one  held  in  place  only  by  a  single  guy. 
Down  her  sides  the  water  was  foaming 
and  spurting,  now  clear,  now  ruddy.     All 


available  hands  were  swinging  out  colli- 
sion mats  over  the  fissures  on  her  water- 
line. 

Even  as  Cruthers  gained  the  forward 
superstructure,  a  12-inch  shell  blew  out 
the  foot  of  the  forward  funnel,  and  it 
collapsed,  toppling  with  a  stunning  crash 
on  both  bridge  and  conning  tower.  The 
air  was  thick  with  smoke  and  falling 
wreckage. 

"The  Admiral?"  Cruthers  jerked  out 
despairingly.  "My  God,  the  conning 
tower's  done  for." 

Under  the  redhot  debris  of  the  smoke- 
stack, the  smouldering  bridge-works  and 
superstructure  were  bursting  into  flames 
— smoke  and  fire  wreathed  around  the 
fighting  position.  The  flagship,  blinded 
and  helpless,  lunged  to  port,  then  to 
starboard,  then  stood  ahead,  pelted  by  the 
concentrated  fire  of  the  Asiatics'  van.  The 
fore  parts  of  her  appeared  wholly  envel- 
oped in  the  crimson  gush  and  grey  smoke 
of  exploding  projectiles.  Around  her  the 
sea  boiled,  throwing  up  great  pillars  of 
brine  where  the  huge  missiles  fell  short  of 
their  mark. 

"The  enemy  !  Look  at  'em !"  cried  one 
of  the  signal  staff,  standing  grim  and  out- 
wardly calm  behind  the  disabled  port  tur- 
ret, near  the  lieutenant.  "By  God,  they'll 
be  crossin'  us.  An'  just  see  our  line  com- 
ing up  astarn,  too." 

The  lieutenant  threw  a  look  ahead, 
trying  to  pierce  the  battle  reek.  Slivers 
lacerated  his  left  elbow.  A  segment  of 
metal  slit  open  a  surface  wound  on  his 
leg,  clean  and  neat  as  if  done  by  a  surgi- 
cal instrument,  and  it  began  to  bleed  heav- 
ily.    But  he  was  heedless. 

Apprehensions  of  defeat — annihilation, 
not  of  the  enemy,  but  of  the  Flag — swept 
into  him. 

The  enemy  were  about  to  pass  athwart 
the  first  squadron,  and  rake  its  van  with 
their  terrific  fire.  Ilubinkam,  taking  it 
that  the  Senior  Flagship  was  again  under 
control,  had,  as  previously  ordered,  as- 
sumed station  in  the  rear  of  the  first  divi- 
sion. Under  the  weight  of  metal  from 
Asiatics'  grouped  broadsides,  the  vessel s 
of  the  first  British  Pacific  squadron  would 
be  crushed  into  sinking  hulks. 

Cruthers  shouted  the  information  for 
the  after  conning  tower  to  a  signal  man, 
then    sprang    towards    the   broken    ladder 
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leading  to  the  superstructure  deck  and 
forward   fighting  position. 

A  series  of  shells  landed  on  the  top  of 
the  disabled  8-inch  upper  turret  near  by, 
and  an  officer  who  had  been  attempting  to 
rescue  the  conning  lower  victims  fell 
backwards  to  the  deck,  a  ripped  up  mass. 
While  the  two  bluejackets  who  had  been 
doubling  after  him  collapsed  into  a  gut- 
tering heap. 

Crimson  and  yellow  fires,  dazzling,  ob- 
literating everything  for  the  moment,  so 
overpowering  their  intensity — a  blast  of 
acrid,  scorching  fumes — and  a  tornado  of 
slh  -tied  past  on  a  shell  bursting 

short  in  the  air  above.  Yet  Cruthers  had 
swuni;  himself  up  on  the  superstructure 
deck. 

Bending  low,  he  reeled  over  its  splin- 
tered lace,  ehoked  with  smoke  and  singed 
by  the  flames.  The  smoke-stack  debris 
jammed  between  the  conning  tower  shield 
and  the  aperture,  he  frantically  tugged 
aside,  and  the  broken  metal  seared,  cut 
•open  his  hands  and  face,  tearing  the  skin 
away  in  Rhreds  and  patches.  Gasping  and 
almost  blinded,  he  forced  his  way  inside. 

In  the  murk  obscuring  the  cramped  in- 
terior he  hardly  could  recognize  the  hud- 
dled bodies.  Beside  the  wheel  he  saw  two 
dead,  the  chief  quarter-master  and  the 
flag-lieutenant,  the  latter  clutching  the 
spokes.  I'.etween  them  and  the  hashed 
human  things  lying  moaning  alongside 
the  destroyed  range-finder,  he  found  the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

Odham  was  lying  face  down,  and  still 
stunned,  his  gray  hair  clotted  with  blood. 
The  upper  pari  of  his  uniform  was  torn 
into  rags  with  the  fragments  of  shell- 
metal  driven  in  through  the  sight  slits. 

Sighl  of  the  familiar  face  pierced 
Cruthers  in  a  dagger-thrust     of     mental 


agony.  Gripping  the  Admiral  under  his 
shoulders,  the  lieutenant  dragged  him  over 
the  bodies.  Projectiles  struck  the  fight- 
ing position  with  stunning  impact.  The 
great  ship  staggered  under  the  blows 
lodged  on  her  fore  parts.  Though  shaken 
by  the  cyciopic  concussions,  Cruthers 
stumbled  outside,  trailing  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief after  him. 

He  was  invincible  in  his  heroic  resolu- 
tion. 

Then  a  shell  fizzed  out  near  by,  and  in 
the  gush  of  stifling  gases  he  lost  his  bal- 
ance and  fell  sidelong,  the  officer  with 
him.  But  eager  arms  caught  them  as  they 
tumbled  to  the  main  deck. 

Already  to  the  southward  the  guns  of 
Southerland's  squadron  were  opening  out 
in  long  rolling  peals,  as  he  came  up  at 
full  speed  across  the  Asiatic's  rear.  Effec- 
tively wTas  the  gallant  Admiral  complet- 
ing those  enveloping  tactics  towards  the 
culmination  of  which  Odham  had  sacri- 
ficed his  own  van  so  daringly. 

"Yes  !  We've  given  the  enemy  the  coup- 
de-grace,"  granted  the  sore  and  wearied 
Commander-in-Chief  some  hours  later, 
when  endorsing  the  first  detailed  des- 
patch for  wireless  transmission  ultimate- 
ly to  London. 

"By-the-bye,  Cruthers,  the  wounded  are 
being  shipped  on  board  the  storeships  for 
Vancouver.  If  you  care  to,  send  a  letter 
by  the  first  of  them  getting  away — just  a 
word  or  two  to  the  folks  at  home,  saying 
both  of  us  are  safe.  They  will  quite  un- 
derstand ;  T  think  you  do,  too.  I  thank 
God,  you,  of  all  my  men,  saved  me.  Some- 
thing must  be  said  about  it  in  one  of  the 
later  despatches.  I  am  very  proud  of  you, 
Cruthers !" 

With  a  suspicious  gulp,  the  staff  officer 
saluted  the  Great  Man— "Her"  father. 
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NATURAL   LAW 


BY    ELIAS    LOWE     McCLFRE 


NATURAL  LAW  is  the  sum  of 
all  knowledge,  which  is  known 
by  individuals  in  proportion  to 
endowment,  experience  and  de- 
velopment, and  the  cne  thing  every  one 
knows  the  best  is  natural  law.  The  puppy 
or  baby  knows  its  dinner  instinctively, 
and  knows  with  one  experience  that  fire 
burns. 

The  brain  is  the  storehouse  of  experi- 
ence. Knowledge  begins  with  the  afferent 
action  of  the  nerves,  and  all  that  any  one 
knows  is  the  result  of  experience.  Human 
beings  make  words  to  record  and  express 
every  experience,  which  the  will  gets  from 
the  brain  centers  and  convolutions  during 
the  process  of  thinking,  and  reason  is  in- 
telligent or  ignorant  according  to  the  abil- 
ity of  the  individual  mind  to  utilize  ex- 
perience. 

Reminder  and  prompting  are  as  essen- 
tial to  find  the  records  stored  in  the  brain 
as  indexes,  folios,  numbers  and  files  are 
for  reference  to  the  items  of  ledger  ac- 
counts :  but  the  billions  of  brain  cells  are 
constantly  on  duty,  ready  for  connection 
with  the  personality  they  serve.  It  has 
developed  and  arranged  the  whole  system 
of  records  and  communication,  and  by 
thought,  commands  every  sensation  stored 
in  the  brain  by  afferent  nerve  action,  to 
give  legal  evidence  of  the  truth,  for  rea- 
son to  compare  with  every  other  sensation 
before  the  will  acts  by  efferent  action  of 
the  nerves.  Human  inventions  are  bung- 
ling makeshifts,  and  the  records  of  book- 
keeping are  as  imperfect  in  comparison 
with  the  system  of  recording  and  using 
sensations  of  the  nerves,  as  the  primitive 
method  of  cutting  notches  in  sticks  would 
be  for  keeping  the  records  of  modern  busi- 
ness concerns. 

Natural  law  is  the  rule  imposed  by  con- 
science to  govern  the  conduct  of  one  in- 
dividual towards  another,  and  when  the 
will  of  an  individual  obevs  conscience  im- 


plicitly, action  will  be  right,  for  conscience 
is  Omnipotence,  and  if  natural  law  is  not 
subverted,  conscience  is  an  infallible  men- 
tor for  the  common  good,  which  is  the  only 
good. 

Loyalty  to  conscience  is  the  first  essen- 
tial to  intelligent  realization  of  existence, 
and  if  reason  were  not  perverted  by  sel- 
fishness and  falsehood,  the  will  would  act 
upon  the  dictates  of  conscience  as  instinc- 
tively as  the  honey  bee  sacrifices  life  for 
the  hive,  or  the  lioness  for  its  whelp. 
Conscience  is  motion,  or  life  itself,  and  is 
part  of  Omnipotence — the  ever-present 
and  infallible  mentor— it  is  what  we  call 
electricity.  Sound  reason  is  compelled  to 
admit  that  any  individual  who  obeys  con- 
science implicitly  will  develop  character 
necessary  to  perfect  being  as  inevitably 
as  the  growth  of  body  and  mind. 

The  following  quotations  are  some  of 
the  choicest  utterances  on  law  in  litera- 
ture, and  gives  the  most  interesting  evi- 
dence of  universal  halting  and  ineffectual 
groping  for  natural  law,  and  class  loyalty 
to  professional  substitutes  and  preten- 
sions : 

By  J.  Coolidge  Carter: 

"Custom  is  the  only  law  we  discover  at 
the  beginning  of  society,  or  society  when 
first  exposed  to  our  observation."  *  *  * 
"Law  begins  as  the  product  of  the  auto- 
matic action  of  society,  and  becomes  in 
time  a  cause  of  the  continual  growth  and 
perfection  of  society.  Society  cannot  ex- 
ist without  it,  or  exist  without  producing 
it.  Law,  therefore,  is  self-created  and  self- 
existent."  *  *  *  "Since  conformity  to 
custom  is  the  necessary  form  which  human 
conduct  assumes  in  social  dealings,  it  is 
the  only  just  and  right  form,  no  other 
standard  can  be  erected  over  it." 

"A.  vast  number  of  laws  on  the  statute 
books  of  every  State  are  never  enforced, 
which  are  productive  of  bribery,  perjury. 
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subornation  of  perjury,  animosities  and 
bate  among  citizens.  All  these  are  fruits 
of  the  common  notion,  to  correct  which 
Kill  little  effort  is  anywhere  made,  that 
,i  Legislative  enactment  is  necessarily  a 
mil  wil1  certainly  hring  about,  or 
help  to  bring  about,  the  good  intended  by 
it,  wli.  !i  enactment  when  never  en- 

forced, does  not  deserve  the  name  of  law 
;>t  all,  and  when  the  attempted  enforce- 
ment of  it  is  productive  of  the  mischiefs 
above  mentioned,  it  is  not  so  much  law  as 
it  is  tyranny.  *  *  * 

"Ignorance  of  the  problems  underlying 
legal  systems  leave  important  points  in 
our  judicial  literature  in  much  confusion, 
and  this  is  very  manifest  in  the  multiform 
definitions  which  have  been  given  to  law. 
None  command  general  assent;  they  ex- 
hibit the  greatest  diversity  both  in  ex- 
pression and  in  substance;  they  are  gener- 
ally vague  and  uninstructive,  sometimes 
conflicting  and  irreconcilable,  and  scarce- 
ly any  will  endure  a  close  scrutiny."  *  * 

"Cicero,  who,  with  other  Eoman  jurists 
was  wont  to  regard  what  was  termed  the 
Law  of  Nature  as  the  foundation  of  all 


law. 


*    *    *        a 


Lex  est  recta  ratio  imper- 
andi  atque  prokibendi."  *  *  *  and  "Lex 
nihil  alind  nisi  recta  it  a  numine  deorum 
tracta  ratio,  jubens  honesta,  prohibens 
<  ontl  aria." 

By   Kant: 

"The  sum  total  of  the  condition  under 
which  the  personal  wishes  of  one  man  can 
be  reconciled  with  the  personal  wishes  of 
another  man,  in  accordance  with  a  general 
law  of  freedom." 

ivignay : 

"The  rule  whereby  the  invisible  border 
line  is  fixed  within  which  the  being  and 
the  activity  of  each  individual  obtains  a 
secure  and  free  space.". 

Demosthenes: 

This  is  law,  to  which  all  men  should 
yield  obedience  for  many  reasons,  and  es- 
pecially because  every  law  is  a  discovery 
and  gift  of  God,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
decision  of  wise  men,  and  a  righting  of 
transgression,  both  voluntary  and  involun- 
tary, and  the  common  covenant  of  a  State 


in  accordance  with  which  it  beseems  all 
men  in  the  State  to  lead  their  lives." 

By  Xenoplwn: 

"Whatsoever  the  ruling  part  of  the 
State,  after  deliberating  as  to  what  ought 
to  be  done,  shall  enact,  is  called  law." 

By  Hobbs : 

"The  speech  of  him  who  by  right  com- 
mands something  to  be  done  or  omitted." 

By  Bentham  : 

"A  portion  of  discourse  by  which  expres- 
sion is  given  to  an  extensively  applying 
and  permanently  enduring  act  or  state  of 
the  will,  of  a  person  or  persons  in  relation 
to  others,  in  relation  to  whom  he  is,  or 
they  are,  in  a  state  of  superiority." 

By  Holland: 

"A  law  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term 
is  a  general  rule  of  human  action,  taking 
cognizance  only  of  external  acts,  enforced 
by  a  determinate  authority,  which  author- 
ity is  human,  and,  among  human  authori- 
ties, is  that  which  is  paramount  in  politi- 
cal society." 

By  Black-stone : 

"A  rule  of  civil  conduct  prescribed  by 
the  supreme  power  of  the  State,  command- 
ing what  is  right  and  prohibiting  what  is 
wrong."  *  *  *  "This  law  of  nature  being 
co-evil  with  mankind  and  dictated  by  God 
himself,  is,  of  course,  superior  in  obliga- 
tion to  any  other.  It  is  binding  over  all 
the  globe  in  all  countries,  and  at  all  times : 
no  human  laws  are  of  any  validity  if  con- 
trary to  this :  and  such  of  them  as  are 
valid  derive  all  their  force,  and  all  their 
authority,  mediately  and  immediately, 
from  the  original." 

By  Dr.  Sawyer: 

''Every  one  of  the  eighty  chemical  ele- 
ments, from  hydrogen  to  uranium,  is  made 
up  of  primordial  particles  that  are  exact- 
ly alike  in  all  the  chemical  elements.  The 
hvdrogen  atom  contains  2,000  electrons, 
the  gold  atom  about  394,000,  the  Ura- 
nium atom  about  480,000.  According  to 
this  hypothesis,  then,  an  atom  is  a  sort 
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of  infinitesimal  solar  system,  whose  mem- 
bers— the  electrons — are  no  bigger  with 
respect  to  the  diameter  of  the  atom,  than 
is  the  earth  with  respect  to  the  diameter 
of  the  earth's  orbit." 

By  J.  Butler  Burke : 

"In  the  mechanism  of  living  organisms 
designated  by  vitality,  the  mechanical  ac- 
tions, if  they  may  be  so-called,  are  through- 
out of  the  nature  of  a  building  up  and 
breaking  down  of  complex  molecular  ag- 
gregations; and  essentially  of  a  dynami- 
cally unstable  kind.  This  process  of  build- 
ing up  and  of  breaking  down  of  such  mole- 
cules is  called  metabolism."  *  *  * 

"Molecular  aggregations,  instead  of  re- 
maining fixed,  rapidly  disintegrate,  radi- 
ating intensely  all  the  while  the  energy 
which  was  stored  up  in  their  formation. 
And  the  iuminosity  itself  is  thus  but  the 
visible  manifestation  of  the  process  of 
building  up  and  breaking  down  of  compli- 
cated molecular  aggregations :  a  process 
analogous  to  metabolism,  however  much 
it  may  in  reality  differ  from  it."  *  *  * 

"The  atom  preserves  its  identity  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  cell  does,  and  bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  latter  that  this 
does  to  a  living  organism.  The  barrier, 
apparently  insuperable,  which  the  biolo- 
gist holds  to  exist  between  living  and  so- 
called  dead  matter  would  thus  pass  away 
as  a  false  distinction,  and  all  nature  ap- 
pear as  a  manifestation  of  life ;  this  being 
the  play  of  units  of  we  know  not  what, 
save  that  it  is  what  we  call  electricity. 
Atoms  and  molecules  would  thus  be  mere- 
ly elementary  living  cells,  possessing 
some  of  the  properties,  but  not  all,  of  the 
more  highly  organized  cell,  the  unit  with 
which  the  biologist  has  to  deal.  These,  in- 
deed, are  not  idle  thoughts,  heterodox,  or 
orthodox:  they  are  to  us  the  logical  out- 
come of  all  that  we  have  had  to  say." 

It  is  apparent  to  sound  reason  that  the 
laws  of  every  Government,  whether  stat- 
ute, or  precedent  and  authority,  of  God, 
church  or  State,  has  been  nothing  else  but 
the  custom  of  the  ruling  class,  enacted 
with  purely  selfish  motives,  and  enforced 
by  the  power  of  might.  Justice  cannot 
emanate  from  selfishness,  and  the  juridi- 
cal pretense  of  dispensing  justice  is  a  slan- 
der on  Omnipotence.  No  human  being  is 
capable  to  judge  another,  and  reliance  on 


written  law  is  a  far  more  defective  means 
of  administering  justice  than  the  untram- 
meled  decision  of  a  normal  man. 

Class  rule  by  special  privileges,  created 
and  protected  by  the  power  of  might,  is 
universal  in  all  Governments  without  ex- 
ception. It  precludes  the  possibility  of  the 
normal  development  of  any  man,  and  it  is 
common  knowledge  that  the  best  man  liv- 
ing or  dead  makes  a  sorry  spectacle  in  con- 
trast with  ideal  perfection  expressed  in 
the  beatitudes.  And  therefore  it  is  no 
wonder  that  all  the  natural  opportunities, 
unearned  increments,  and  elements  cap- 
able of  monopoly  are  diverted  from  the 
common  good  to  private  ownership.  The 
votaries  of  special  privileges  have  domi- 
nated every  legislative  body,  and  the 
greatest  men  of  every  age  who  fearlessly 
advocated  the  common  good  have  been 
killed,  that  special  privileges  might  not 
be  disturbed. 

Under  the  competitive  system,  nearly 
all  men  have  opportunities,  by  industry, 
frugality  or  chicanery,  to  accumulate 
wealth,  but  no  man  can  be  certain  of  keep- 
ing it.  Accident,  catastrophy,  sickness, 
fraud  or  the  power  of  might  may  bankrupt 
the  greatest  or  the  humblest,  and  no  man 
can  be  absolutely  secure  from  dissipation 
of  his  wealth  and  possible  bankruptcy. 
Human  beings  die  of  starvation  in  the 
midst  of  abundance  right  here  in  the 
twentieth  century,  but  civilization  has 
made  remarkable  progress  by  comparison 
with  the  past.  Ferdinand  Schevill  gives 
a  striking  illustration  in  his  history  of 
Siena. 

"A  Tuscan  town,  steeped  in  the  current 
feudal  concepts,  long  continued  to  see  in 
a  neighbor  merely  an  enemy  to  be  put 
down  if  possible,  in  any  case  to  be  hated 
while  breath  came  and  went.  The  foreign 
trader  who  entered  the  gates  of  Siena  was 
watched  with  suspicion,  and.  in  accord- 
ance with  prevailing  legal  theory,  was 
looked  upon  as  gathered  into  a  single  per- 
sonality with  the  city  of  his  origin.  He 
was  a  Florentine  or  Pisan,  which  in  the 
rude,  formative  days,  would  mean  none  at 
all.  Only  treaties,  for  which  the  time 
ripened  but  slowly,  could  give  him  a 
standing  in  the  eyes  of  the  Sienese  law.  In 
case,  therefore,  a  visiting  trader  delayed 
payment  of  a  debt,  or  defaulted,  the  courts 
gave  the  native  creditor  the  right  to  in- 
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demnify  himself  by  the  seizure     of     the 

f  any  of  the  debtor's  fellow  citizens 

happened  to  be  at  hand.    In  the  view 

of  the  radamanthine  judge,  the  individual 

merchant's  fault  implicated  the  whole  for- 

•  iriv   to   which   the  individual  be- 

Longed.     This  barbarous  practice  with  re- 

;  to  international  trade  was  known  as 

ii  of  rappresaglie  or  reprisals." 

The  merchants  of  Siena  were  pioneer 
hankers  <•!'  Kurope,  who  understood  the 
pel  power  of  money  and  manipulated 
values  as  successfully  as  their  successors 
are  doing  to-day.  Sieanese  merchants 
were  agents  for  the  Pope  to  collect  Peter's 
Pence.  Money  flowed  from  all  quarters 
of  the  globe  to  Rome.  The  stream  of 
money  was  imperceptible  at  its  source 
where  the  pence  came  from,  but  the  vol- 
ume increased  with  every  tributary  from 
uncounted  millions  of  perpetual  living 
springs  until  it  became  an  ocean  of  wealth 
that  ruled  exchange  and  fluctuated  the 
value  of  all  wealth  at  the  will  of  those 
who  controlled  its  distribution. 

Fairs  at  Champaign,  and  other  cities 
throughout  Europe  and  England,  were 
the  favorite  field  for  their  financial  opera- 
tions, and  the  Sieanese  merchants  were 
conspicuously  in  evidence  at  the  close  of 
each  fair  when  the  settlements  were  made 
and  exchanges  negotiated.  The  stock  of 
money  was  extremely  limited  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  the  hoards  of  the  church  gave 
the  Sieanese  control  of  money  supply. 
They  could  easily  create  demands  for 
money  exceeding  money  supply  at  any 
point,  destroy  credit,  and  compel  local 
money  changers  to  call  their  loans  in  or- 
der to  meet  demands  of  their  own  credi- 
tors and  depositors  beyond  the  supply  of 
cash  on  hand. 

'Hie  "Lombard  Dogs,"  as  the  Sieanese 
were  called,   would  thus  have     complete 
command  of  the  situation,  and  could  take 
their    pick    and    choice    of    securities    for 
loans  at  from  24  per  cent  to  60  per  cent 
per  annum,  charge  any  rate  they  saw  fit 
for  exchange,  and  absorb  any  wealth  the 
natives  had  that  they  wanted,  without  giv- 
ing any  compensation  or  reward,  by  merely 
changing  the  money  supply  in  accordance 
with    their   own    interests,    whether    they 
«!  to  buy  or  sell. 
try  in  the  middle  ages  was  interest 
high  or  low.  fair  or  unfair,  and 


was  strictly  forbidden  by  the  church. 
Councils  and  fathers  never  hesitated  to 
declare  all  money  lending  for  profit  as 
contrary  to  the  gospels,  and  therefore 
monstrous." 

Medieval  ignorance  of  the  principles  of 
money  may  seem  ludicrous  and  their  laws 
abhorrent,  but  posterity  will  look  upon  our 
stupidit}'-  and  ignorance  with  greater  con- 
tempt and  abhorrence.  We  can  imagine 
the  future  historian  describing  life  in  the 
United  States  in  the  twentieth  century 
telling  truths  something  like  this:  "A 
hungry  man  was  sentenced  to  life  impris- 
onment in  Massachusetts  for  breaking  into 
private  premises  and  stealing  a  loaf  of 
bread."  "Captains  of  Industry  in  San 
Francisco,  convicted  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption, escaped  punishment,  and  con- 
tinued to  dominate  and  control  Govern- 
ment and  society."  "A  broker  of  New 
York  secured  control  of  a  great  railroad 
system,  and  through  manipulation,  resold 
watered  stock  and  increased  the  bonded  in- 
debtedness, realizing  a  profit  of  many 
hundred  millions  of  dollars.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  deal  the  broker  and  his 
friends  controlled  the  stock  of  the  corpora- 
tion, while  the  investors  of  the  world  held 
the  hundreds  of  million  of  bonded  indebt- 
edness at  par,  and  the  minority  of  the 
stock  at  $250  per  share,  having  disposed 
of  accumulated  wealth  to  purchase  the 
paper  of  the  corporation,  the  value  of 
which  could  be  fluctuated  at  will  by  the 
manipulators  in  control  of  the- road."  And 
the  thirtieth  century  chronicler  will  be 
able  to  give  full  particulars  of  the  artis- 
tic bunco  steering  of  the  high  financiers, 
and  perhaps  complete  the  tragic  tale  with 
a  history  of  the  later  proceedings  in  bank- 
ruptcy and  receivership  of  the  railroad, 
that  consumed  all  the  securities  and  made 
the  stock  and  bonds  held  by  the  deluded 
gamblers  at  the  financial  skin  game  with- 
out any  value  whatever. 

The  power  of  might  has  been  the  su- 
preme power  in  the  world  to  the  present 
time,  and  there  has  been  no  higher  court 
of  appeal.  Every  weaker  individual,  Gov- 
ernment or  combination  must  submit  to 
its  dictation,  save  and  except  conscience. 
Conscience  alone  can  overcome  might. 
Not  the  Church,  State,  Combinations, 
God  or  Devil,  but  just  individual  con- 
science can  rule  the  world,  and  no  power 
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on  earth  can  successfully  oppose  its  fear- 
less exercise  by  a  normal  human  being. 
Or  as  has  been  truly  said,  one,  with  God, 
is  a  majority. 

Destroy  the  greatest  special  privilege, 
whose  power  is  greater  than  all  Govern- 
ments (control  of  money  supply  by  a  de- 
fective money  system)  and  it  will  imme- 
diately reverse  the  aspect  and  conception 
of  life.  A  fixed  money  standard  will  make 
credit  as  constant  as  gravity,  and  money 
will  be  a  mere  counter  of  wealth  without 
influence  in  the  affairs  of  men  other  than 
for  the  convenience  of  accurately  exchang- 
ing wealth. 

The  desire  for  wealth  to  sustain  and 
enjoy  life  is  innate,  and  all  wealth  is 
produced  by  labor,  and  immediately  after 


freedom  to  all  and  special  privilege  to 
none  has  become  a  fact,  the  unlimited 
demand  for  labor  to  produce  wealth  will 
be  compelled  to  reward  all  labor  with  a 
just  share  of  the  wealth  they  produce. 
It  will  stimulate  industry  and  produce 
universal  plenty,  until  sustenance  will  be 
in  reach  of  all  with  less  exertion  than 
oxygen. 

The  breed  of  men  would  be  normal  un- 
der natural  law,  as  shown  by  every  species 
but  man.  Government  would  have  no 
other  function  but  service,  realizing  ideals 
beyond  the  conception  of  abnormal  minds, 
and  it  would  be  useless  to  tell  them  that 
life  would  be  a  joy  and  blessing  to  every 
normal  human  being  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave. 


THE  JOY  OF  LIFE 

(Ibsen's    Ghosts) 
BY    HERBERT    HERON 

"Listen!  there's  Oswald!"  and  her  Oswald  comes: 
Pale  in  the  doorway  stands  he  for  a  space; 

The  warmth  of  soul,  the  genius  of  his  mind 
Mingled  in  beauty  on  the  tragic  face. 

His  eager  blood  demands  the  joy  of  life : 

Gladness,  and  light,  and  glorious  air,  and  wine; 

Laughter,  and  love,  and  faces  radiant, 

And  suns  that  blaze  and  never  cease  to  shine. 

A  ghastly  shadow  crawls  from  out  the  past, 
In  vengeful  hatred  of  his  youthful  bloom — 

Dead  triumph  of  his  father's  lust  of  life, 

The  black  inheritance  that  seals  his  doom. 

Look !  There  is  Oswald :  gone  is  all  the  light ; 

Cursed  is  the  life  so  splendidly  begun — 
Staring  with  vacanl  eyes  into  the  dark. 

And  mumbling  with  dull  lips,  "The  sun,  the  sun!" 


THE    TWO    VASES 

The     Navajo    L.egentl    of   the    Creation 
BY    J.     LOVE  RING 


MANY.  MANY  SNOWS  ago, 
the  Earth  was  covered  over 
with  water,  and  the  Navajos, 
Pueblos,  Apaches  and  white 
ile  lived  in  a  great  cave  together,  and 
were  good  friends,  all  speaking  with  one 
tongue.  And  their  food  was  the  animals 
thai  lived  with  them:  the  Deer,  the  Coy- 
ote,  the  Racoon,  and  all  the  other  ani- 
mal.-. 

Life  away  down  there  beneath  the 
ground  was  very  tiresome,  but  they  had 
two  blind  flute  players  who  made  music 
for  them  and  the  people  danced  and  thus 
lived  for  many  years.  How  long  no  one 
knows,  for  it  was  dark,  there  being  nei- 
ther day  nor  night,  time  of  grass  or  time 
of  mows. 

I  Tore  they  lived  till  one  day  one  of  the 
flute  players  struck  the  roof  with  his  flute 
and  the  earth  gave  back  a  hollow  sound. 
This  made  all  the  people  wonder  what 
was  overhead,  some  saying  it  was  another 
rave,  others  that  it  was  Heaven,  the 
Navajos  betting  their  wives  and  children 
is  this,  that  or  something  else. 

A.t  last  it  was  decided  to  stand  the  flute 
up  against  the  roof  and  to  send  up  the 
coon  to  try  and  dig  a  hole  through. 
Accordingly  the  Eaccoon  was  sent  up,  but 
the  earth  was  too  hard  for  him,  so  he 
came  down  and  the  Angleworm  was  next 
sent  up. 

Now  the  Angleworm  is  a  great  digger, 
and  soon  bored  his  way  through,  throw- 
ing up  a  little  wall  of  earth  around  him 
so  the  water  might  not  run  down  the 
hole  and  drown  those  below.  After  he 
bad  climbed  out  he  looked  around  and 
.  nothing  but  water.  Now  while  he 
sat  there  looking  around,  from  the  North 
came  a  great  Serpent,  from  the  South 
came  a  great  Swan,  from  the  East  a  Tur- 
tle,  and  from  the  West  a  great  Fish,  and 
ii  arrow  into  him ;  then   they 


drew  out  the  arrows,  and  after  tasting 
his  blood,  each  exclaimed:  "He  is  of  my 
tribe,"  and  then  swam  away,  leaving  be- 
hind them  four  deep  ravines  into  which 
the  water  ran  off,  leaving  the  earth  bare. 

Now  the  Worm  was  never  a  warrior, 
and  this  frightened  him  very  much,  so 
much  so  that  he  crawled  down  the  hole 
and  has  never  come  out  since,  except 
when  it  rains  and  he  thinks  the  earth  is 
again  covered  with  water.  And  even  now 
when  he  does  come  out,  if  you  watch  you 
will  see  he  throws  up  a  little  wall  of  earth 
around  his  hole  as  he  did  then. 

Now  when  the  worm  came  back  too 
frightened  and  hurt  to  give  an  account 
of  what  was  above,  the  Eaccoon  was  sent 
up  again.  Now  the  Eaccoon  is  very  in- 
quisitive, and  thought  before  going  back 
to  look  around  a  little  and  see  what  kind 
of  a  place  this  might  be,  but  at  the  first 
jump  he  sank  mid-leg  into  the  mud,  and 
the  marks  of  his  fur  can  be  seen  there 
even  now. 

Then  the  Eaccoon  called  to  the  people 
below  and  they  came  up,  they  and  the 
animals.  First  came  the  Navajos,  who 
at  once  began  to  play  patole;  then  came 
the  Pueblos;  then  the  Apaches,  who  at 
once  ran  away,  and  have  been  like  wild 
creatures  ever  since;  last  of  all  come  the 
whites,  who  at  once  went  away  and  were 
not  seen  again  for  many  snows ;  after 
them  came  the  animals  one  after  the 
other. 

Now  there  was  neither  Sun  nor  Moon 
nor  Stars,  and  the  Earth  was  very  wet, 
so  the  old  men  built  a  great  house  in 
which  to  make  the  Sun  and  Moon  and 
Stars,  and  after  they  had  made  the  Sun 
and  Moon,  they  gave  them  in  charge  of 
the  two  flute  players,  who  were  to  carry 
them  through  the  sky  so  that  all  the  earth 
may  receive  the  light. 

Then  the  flute  player  who  was  to  carry 
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the  sun,  being  a  clumsy  sort  of  a  fellow, 
and  not  seeing  where  he  was  going,  came 
so  near  the  earth  that  the  Squirrel's  tail 
curled  up  over  his  back,  and  the  deer 
and  rabbit  had  theirs  burnt  off;  even  the 
turtle's  thick  shell  blistered  in  rough 
lumps. 

At  this  the  old  men  only  laughed,  and 
blowing  smoke  into  the  fellow's  face, 
pushed  him  back.  Four  times  have  they 
pushed  him  back  as  the  water,  sinking  in 
the  earth,  made  it  swell  slowly  and  grow 
large. 

Now  that  the  Sun  and  Moon  were  made 
and  set  in  the  sky,  the  people  began  to 
spread  out,  each  tribe  to  itself;  for  the 
Sun  had  so  warped  their  tongues  that 
each  spoke  in  a  different  tongue,  and  no 
two  might  understand  each  other.  Then 
the  old  men  set  to  work  and  made  the 
stars  intending  to  set  them  in  the  sky 
in  beautiful  patterns  of  flowers  and  ani- 
mals, but  just  as  they  were  ready,  the 
Coyote,  always  a  meddlesome  fellow, 
rushed  in,  crying:  "What  is  this?  What 
is  all  this  fuss  about?"  and  scattered  the 
stars  all  over.  And  there  they  lay  to  this 
day. 

Now  the  old  men  made  two  jars  or 
vases  of  clay.  One  they  painted  over  with 
bright  colors  and  filled  with  ornaments 
and  paints  and  bright  cloths ;  the  other 
they  put  no  paini  in.  but  filled  with  tame 


animals  and  birds  and  tools  to  dig  the 
ground  and  seeds  to  plant. 

These  two  jars  were  offered  to  the 
Navajos  and  Pueblos.  The  Navajos  chose 
the  bright-painted  one,  and  the  Pueblos 
the  plain  one.  That  is  why  the  Pueblos 
are  rich  in  herds  and  the  good  things  of 
the  ground,  while  the  Navajos  have  but 
little,  but  like  the  bright  colors  and  or- 
naments. 

Now  you  shall  see  how  the  Navajos 
brought  the  "White  Man  back  to  the  Coun- 
try, the  White  Man  with  the  bow  that 
kills  a  long  way  off  with  smoke. 

Now  this  it  was.  Among  the  Navajos 
was  a  great  gambler  who  did  nothing  but 
play  patole  and  bet.  And  when  he  played 
patole  he  won  all  the  things  for  which 
they  played.  And  when  he  bet,  those  with 
whom  he  played  gave  up  all  they  had  until 
at  last  no  one  had  anything  but  himself. 
Now  when  the  old  men  saw  it  they  grew 
very  angry,  and  one  of  them  set  the  gam- 
bler against  his  bow  string  and  shot  him 
off  into  space.  Six  times  six  snows  was 
he  in  the  air,  and  when  he  dropped  to 
earth  he  fell  among  the  white  men,  and 
he  told  such  lies  about  the  wealth  that 
he  had  won  that  the  White  Men  came 
back  with  him. 

Thus  were  the  different  tribes  put  upon 
the  earth,  and  this  is  the  way  they  became 
as  thev  are. 


C 


THE   CONQUEST  OF   THE    HALF-DESERT 


BY    JOHN    1,.    COWAN 


IT  IS  PROBABLE  that  few  persons 
ever  have  reflected  what  a  singularly 
inhospitable  world  this  is  which  we 
inhabit.  More  than  eight-elevenths 
of  its  surface  is  covered  with  water.  Of 
tlic  remaining  three-elevenths  of  "dry 
land/'  probably  at  least  one-half  is  too 
dry  to  permit  of  the  growing  of  crops  by 
the  time-honored  methods  of  agriculture. 
Of  what  is  still  left,  millions  of  square 
miles  are  useless,  or  nearly  so,  for  one  rea- 
son or  another — part  because  it  is  swampy, 
periodically  inundated  by  high  tides  or 
ancontrollable  rivers;  part  because  of 
rocky,  precipitous  and  snow-covered 
mountains,  and  a  vast  area  because  it  is 
buried  beneath  the  ice  of  the  polar  re- 
gions. The  superficial  area  of  the  earth 
stated  at  196,900,000  square  miles.  It 
is  doubtful  if  more  than  one-tenth  of  this 
-  apable  of  being  farmed,  without  a 
radical  departure  from  the  farming  prac- 
tices that  have  been  in  vogue  for  ages. 

Realizing  how  limited  is  the  amount  of 
land  that  can  be  utilized  for  the  produc- 
tion of  foodstuffs,  economists  and  scien- 
have  often  speculated  as  to  how  long 
a  rinio  would  elapse  before  the  increase 
in  the  world's  population  would  cause  a 
'tage  in  the  food  supply.  The  amount 
of  productive  land  being  limited,  and  the  ' 

iase  in  the  number  of  mouths  to  be 
fed  being  unlimited,  it  follows  that  some 
day,  sooner  or  later,  there  will  be  more 
people  than  can  be  fed.  This  led  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Malthus  to  promulgate  his 
tli, Miry — that  war,  famine  and  pestilence 
are  really  visitations  of  a  beneficent  provi- 
dence,  is  that  they  prevent  the  increase  of 
the  population  to  such  an  extent  that  there 
will  not  be  enough  food  to  go  round.  In 
'  words,  tens  of  millions  must  be 
sacrificed  annually,  before  their  time  in 
t'i«'  ordinary  course  of  nature,  that  those 
who  survive  may  have  enough  to  eat. 
More  recently   (in  lftOfi,  to  be  exact). 


Sir  William  Crookes  figured  out  that  the 
world's  food  supply  would  run  short  in 
thirty  years.  He  argued  that  the  world's 
productive  wheat  lands,  then  amounting 
to  163,000,000  acres,  could  not  be  mater- 
ially increased.  To  satisfy  the  appetites 
of  the  people,  it  would  be  necessary  to  add 
12,000,000  tons  of  nitrate  annually  to  the 
soil,  to  increase  the  yield  of  wheat  to  a 
point  that  would  suffice  for  the  increase 
in  population.  As  only  an  insignificant 
fraction  of  the  nitrate  required  could  by 
any  possibility  be  obtained,  the  conclu- 
sion was  inevitable  that  by  the  year  1928 
the  whole  world  would  be  face  to  face 
with  short  rations. 

"No  doubt  the  failure  of  the  supply  of 
foodstuffs  to  increase  as  rapidly  as  the 
population  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
increased  cosi:  of  living.  There  is  still 
enough  for  all  to  eat,  but  the  annual  sur- 
plus is  less.  Consequently,  the  price  is 
higher.  If  the  price  continues  to  advance, 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  working- 
men  will  have  to  be  satisfied  with  food  of 
poorer  quality  than  that  to  which  they 
have  been  accustomed.  Unless  a  radical 
change  in  the  situation  can  be  brought 
about,  the  direful  forebodings  of  the  Brit- 
ish savant  bid  fair  to  be  verified. 

However,  in  imagining  that  the  world's 
peoples  would  sit  supinely  and  starve  to 
death,  Sir  William  did  a  gross  injustice 
to  the  intelligence  of  humanity.  While 
he  was  figuring  out  calamity  with  his  pen- 
cil there  were  many  men  at  work  with  the 
hoe,  the  spade,  the  plow  and  the  surveyor's 
transit,  working  out  the  race's  salvation. 
Some  have  directed  their  endeavors  to 
make  the  land  under  cultivation  more 
productive.  Some  have  labored  to  build 
reservoirs  and  ditches  for  the  irrigation  of 
the  deserts.  Some  have  devised  ways  and 
means  of  draining  the  swamps  and  re- 
claiming the  tide  lands.  Some  have  de- 
voted   their  lives   and   their  endeavors   to 
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the  improving  of  farming  methods  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  world's  half-deserts 
may  be  made  productive,  without  irriga- 
tion, by  making  the  best  possible  use  of 
the  scanty  rainfall. 

All  of  these  Empire  Builders  have  met 
with  success — each  in  his  chosen  sphere. 
The  country  boy  in  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege is  learning  how  to  produce  crops  on 
the  old  farm  such  as  his  father  never 
dreamed  of.  The  progress  of  irrigation  in 
our  own  land  is  an  oft-told  tale,  with 
which  all  are  familiar.  The  draining  of 
the  swamp  lands  is  a  task  of  admitted 
feasibility,  and  is  one  of  the  undertakings 
that  the  present  generation  must  see  well 
under  way.  But  the  farming  of  the  semi- 
desert  is  the  work  that  promises  most 
for  the  future. 

If  the  world's  half -deserts  can  be  farmed 
and  made  to  produce  food  crops  of  eco- 
nomic importance,  the  gaunt  wolf,  Hun- 
ger, will  be  banished  for  at  least  a  thou- 
sand years — without  the  intervention  of 
the  Malthnsian  panaceas  of  war,  famine 
and  pestilence,  and  without  the  necessity 
of  a  general  resort  to  "race  suicide." 
More  than  half  of  the  American  hemi- 
sphere, two-third?  of  Australia,  half  of 
Europe,  three-fifths  of  Africa  and  three- 
fifths  of  Asia  are  arid  or  semi-arid  in 
character.  It  has  been  abundantly  dem- 
onstrated that  the  major  part  of  these 
semi-arid  lands,  that  have  an  average  an- 
nual rainfall  of  ]5  inches  or  more,  can  be 
farmed  to  good  advantage.  It  has  even 
been  proven  that  where  conditions  are 
favorable  it  is  possible  to  farm  profitably 
with  an  average  rainfall  as  low  as  ten 
inches.  The  economic  significance  of  such 
a  discovery  cannot  be  overestimated.  It 
makes  it  possible  to  multiply  the  world's 
wheat  production  indefinitely — for  wheat 
happens  to  be  the  crop  best  of  all  adapted 
to  semi-arid  conditions.  It  makes  it 
seem  likely  that  when  the  world's  popu- 
lation shall  have  quadrupled,  there  will 
still  be  as  little  reason  to  anticipate  uni- 
versal starvation  as  there  is  at  this  mo- 
ment. 

In  the  new  agriculture,  as  in  many 
other  good  things,  America  has  proven 
the  pioneer.  With  a  thousand  million 
acres  of  semi-arifl1  lands  between  the  Mis- 
souri river  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the 
question  of  putting  them  to  better     use 


than  as  cow  pastures  is  one  of  transcend- 
ant  national  importance.  The  question 
has  been  solved  by  "dry  farming" — the 
name  popularly  applied  to  farming  the 
lands  of  the  half  desert  without  irrigation. 

Excepting  in  a  few  regions  of  absolute 
desert,  of  comparatively  limited  extent, 
the  lands  of  the  semi-arid  region  of  Amer- 
ica are  thinly  covered  with  nutritious 
grasses  and  other  vegetation,  such  as  cacti, 
sage  brush,  agaves,  greasewood,  yucca  and 
similar  drought-resisting  plants.  Pro- 
ducing so  much  vegetation  in  a  raw  state, 
the  query  suggested  itself  to  thousands  of 
persons  in  past  years:  If  cultivated  by 
methods  adapted  to  natural  conditions, 
would  not  these  lands  yield  crops  of  eco- 
nomic importance  ?  The  reply  has  usually 
been,  "No;  because  the  rainfall  is  insuffi- 
cient." 

This  reply  has  never  seemed  altogether 
satisfactory.  In  many  sections,  the  rain- 
fall averages  18  or  20  inches  annually, 
and  only  in  restricted  localities  does  it 
fall  below  13  inches.  The  Hopi  Indians 
of  Arizona,  in  one  of  the  most  harsh, 
dreary  and  forbidding  regions  of  the  West 
have  supported  themselves  by  farming  for 
hundreds  of  years.  With  an  annual  rain- 
fall of  10  or  11  inches  annually,  they  raise 
corn,  beans,  melons,  squashes,  pumpkins, 
onions,  chile  and  other  crops — even 
peaches  and  apricots.  Thus,  with  no 
tools  or  implements  to  speak  of,  with  un- 
improved grains  and  vegetables,  and  with 
no  knowledge  of  agriculture  as  a  science, 
the  untutored  redskins  grow  farm  crops 
sufficient  for  a  population  of  2,000,  in  a 
region  infinitely  more  unpromising  than 
the  major  part  of  the  grazing  lands  of  the 
West.  In  Western  New  Mexico,  the  Zuni 
Indians  do  the  same,  in  a  locality  little 
less  forbidding.  In  the  sand  ridges  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Valley  of  Utah,  the  Mormons 
have  grown  wheat  continuously  for  10 
years.  The  sight  of  these  early  "dry 
farms"  so  impressed  Major  J.  W.  Powell 
that  he  made  particular  mention  of  them 
in  his  report  on  the  arid  lands,  published 
in  1879.  Not  many  years  ago,  before  the 
development  of  irrigation  and  the  rise  of 
the  fruit  growing  industry,  California 
shipped  a  million  tons  of  wheat  annually, 
largely  grown  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
with  a  rainfall  of  from  10  to  13  inches.  In 
portions  of  Wyoming,  it  is  claimed,  a  lew 
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aturouE  pioneers  have  been  growing 
wheal  continuously,  without  irrigation, 
for  twenty  years,  producing  crops  as  high 
■  v  bushels  to  the  acre. 
It  was  a  knowledge  of  these  and  similar 
i!  prompted  investigators  to  ques- 
11, ,n  the  truth  of  the  dictum  of  the  Cattle 
Kings  and  Sheep  Barons  that  the  semi- 
arid  region  as  a  whole  was  unsuited  to 
agriculture^  and  useful  only  for  grazing. 
Foremosl  imong  these  investigators  are 
II.  W.  Campbell,  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
ami  Dr.  V.  T.  Cooke,  of  Cheyenne.  The 
mer  is  known  as  the  "Father  of  Dry 
Farming,"  having  formulated  the  Camp- 
bell  sy>fem  of  soil  culture,  adapted  to  the 
Bemi-arid  lands,  and  the  latter  is  now 
Director  of  Dry  Farm  Experiments  for 
the  State  of  Wyoming.  Both  have  proven 
by  years  of  practical  demonstration,  in 
many  widely  separated  localities,  that  the 
adaptation  of  farming  methods  to  existing 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate  will  make 
agriculture  as  safe  and  profitable  on  many 
mi' I  ions  of  acres  of  the  so-called  semi-des- 
ert as  in  the  average  farming  district  of 
th<-  East. 

The  railroads  of  the  West,  being  inter- 
ested  in  the  settlement  of  the  lands  along 
their  lines,  and  in  the  development  of  ag- 
ricultural   industries  to   supply   profitable 
freight  traffic,  for  years  gave  financial  as- 
mce  to  Mr.   Campbell  for  the  main- 
tenance of  demonstration  farms — to  show 
aers  and  intending  settlers  what  could 
be    done.      Largely    as    a    result    of    this 
campaign    of   education,   the   possibilities 
of  "dry  farming" — which  means  no  more 
than  farming  in  the  semi-arid  region  with- 
out irrigation — became  widely  known.  One 
It  has  been  the  institution     of     the 
Trans-Miasouri  Dry  Farming     Congress, 
for  tin'  spreading  abroad  of  the  Gospel  of 
-      Another  result  has  been  one 
of  tin-  most  remarkable  'land  rushes"  in 
th,    history  of  the  West.     This  movement 
to  t)i,'  cheap  Lands  of  the  Semi- Arid  re- 
i  i-  -till  in  progress,  transforming  the 
eep  ranges  into  farming  com- 
munities, and  alt,  rin-     economic     condi- 
n  whole  commonwealths  to  an  ex- 
thal  is  as  yet  little  understood  by  the 
■  large. 
During  the  past  two  years,  45,000  home- 
d  filed  upon  the  pub- 
tfi  \    Mexico    -taking  up  per- 


haps 6,500,000  acres,  and  adding  prob- 
ably 175,000  to  the  population  of  the  ter- 
ritory. New  Mexico's  agricultural  pro- 
ducts for  1908  were  estimated  to  have 
been  worth  $35,000,000,  as  compared 
with  $10,000,000  in  the  census  year.  In 
1908  the  area  under  cultivation  in  the 
territory  without  irrigation  was  three 
times  that  "under  the  ditch,"  and  the  area 
cultivated  in  1909  will  be  double  that  of 
1908.  In  Western  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
and  the  Texas  Panhandle,  the  relative  in- 
crease in  the  population,  through  settle- 
ment of  the  unirrigated  plains  land,  has 
been  equally  as  great.  In  Colorado,  2,100,- 
000  acres  of  the  public  lands  were  filed 
upon  during  the  past  twelve  months,  and 
thousands  of  settlers  purchased  cheap 
railroad  and  other  lands,  in  preference  to 
homesteading,  in  order  to  be  nearer  market 
towns  and  railroad  transportation.  In 
Wyoming,  600,000  acres  of  the  public 
lands  were  filed  upon  for  dry  farming, 
and  a  very  large  acreage  in  Montana.  In 
Idaho,  1,465,000  acres  of  land  were  "dry 
farmed''*  last  year.  In  Utah,  farming 
without  irrigation  has  made  such  pro- 
gress that  Dr.  John  Widstoe,  of  Brigham 
Young  University,  says  that  there  are 
few  people  in  the  State  who  do  not  believe 
that  it  will  soon  be  the  leading  agricul- 
tural industry.  Even  Arizona — "the  last 
stand  of  the  desert" — •  and  Nevada,  "the 
land  that  God  forgot,"  report  the  invasion 
of  adventurous  dry  farmers.  More  sur- 
prising than  this  rush  of  the  land-hungry 
multitude  is  the  uniformity  of  the  reports 
that  come  from  almost  all  sections.  The 
dry  farmers  are  making  good.  They  are 
raising  bountiful  crops  .of  wheat,  corn, 
oats,  potatoes  and  alfalfa  on  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  the  half-desert,  where 
nothing  but  cacti,  bunch  grass  and  sage 
brush  have  ever  grown  before.  They  are 
supporting  their  families,  and  accumu- 
lating a  surplus  on  quarter  sections  here- 
tofore considered  incapable  of  giving  sup- 
port to  more  than  a  half-dozen  steers  or 
a  handful  of  sheep. 

That  this  new  development  on  the 
Western  dry  lands  is  of  more  than  sec- 
tional or  even  national  significance,  is 
shown  by  the  interest  taken  in  it  by  for- 
eign Governments.  Hie  Third  Dry  Farm- 
ing Congress  met  at  Chevenne,  Wyoming. 
February  23d.  24th  and  25th.     It  was  at- 
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tended  not  only  by  nearly  a  thousand  dele- 
gates from  fifteen  Western  States,  but  by 
representatives  of  Canada,  Mexico,  Brazil, 
Guatemala,  Australia,  the  Transvaal  and 
Russia.  These  Governments  have  heard 
what  has  been  accomplished  on  the  semi- 
arid  lands  of  America.  They  intend  to 
put  the  same  farming  methods  in  practice 
upon  the  half-deserts  of  their  own  lands. 
The  next  Dry  Farming  Congress  will  be 
held  at  Billings,  Montana,  in  November 
of  this  year.  Even  more  than  the  Chey- 
enne gathering,  this  will  be  international 
in  character.  From  almost  every  country 
under  the  sun  men  are  coming  to  sit  at 
the  feet  of  the  Western  farmers  to  learn 
this  new  lesson  in  the  world's  oldest  indus- 
try. 

A  complete  exposition  of  the  "dry 
farming"  principles  endorsed  by  the  Dry 
Farming  Congress,  or  advocated  by 
Campbell,  Cooke  or  other  individual  in- 
vestigators, is  not  within  the  province  of 
this  article.  Yet  it  may  be  stated  that 
deep  plowing,  thorough  pulverizing  of  the 
soil  in  preparation  for  seeding,  and  fre- 
quent cultivation  after  seeding,  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  successful  farming  in 
the  semi-arid  region.  The  top  two  or 
three  inches  of  soil  must  always  be  kept 
loose  and  finely  pulverized,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  percolation  of 
the  moisture  of  rains  and  melting  snows 
through  to  the  subsoil  beneath,  and  of  de- 
stroying the  capillarity  of  the  soil,  which 
facilitates  evaporation.  This  top  two  or 
three  inches  is  the  "soil  mulch."     As  long 


as  it  is  kept  in  proper  condition,  the  sub- 
soil remains  damp  and  full  of  moisture. 
If  it  is  permitted  to  "bake"  and  become 
hard  and  compact,  capillary  attraction 
speedily  draws  the  moisture  to  the  surface, 
where  it  is  dissipated  in  the  atmosphere  by 
the  hot  sun  and  dry  winds.  Hence,  even 
after  wheat,  oats  or  other  farm  crops  are 
growing,  the  "dry  farmer"  harrows  the 
ground  as  soon  as  possible  after  each  rain, 
until  the  plans  begin  to  "stool"  freely, 
when  their  shade  suffices  to  prevent  exces- 
sive evaporation.  The  farmer  from  more 
humid  regions  often  stands  aghast  at  the 
sight  of  the  experienced  "dry  farmers" 
ruthlessly  harrowing  green  fields  of  grow- 
ing grain,  thinking  that  the  promise  of  a 
crop  is  being  wantonly  destroyed.  How- 
ever, the  conservation  of  moisture  more 
th?n  compensates  for  the  loss  of  the 
plants  that  are  torn  out  by  the  roots  or 
broken.  The  "dry  farmers"  who  consist- 
ently follow  out  these  principles  have 
their  reward  in  crops  from  three  to  five 
times  as  large  as  those  obtained  in  the 
same  regions  by  ordinary  farming  meth- 
ods. Wherever  in  the  semi-arid  region 
rational  dry-farming  principles  have  been 
consistently  practiced,  crops  of  wheat  all 
the  way  from  30  to  60  bushels  to  the  acre 
have  been  harvested.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  wheat  crop  of  the  whole 
United  States  averages  less  than  fourteen 
bushels  to  the  acre,  the  economic  signifi- 
cance of  the  tremendous  extension  of  dry- 
farming  throughout  the  "land  jf  little 
rain"  may  be  faintly  perceived. 
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This  is  the  true  story  of  a  piece  of  California  outlawry  that  happened  in  the 
summer  of  1908.  The  deft  pen  of  the  novelist  or  playwright  would  probably  make 
a f  it  n  "thriller" — the  raw  material  is  certainly  not  wanting  in  spots— but  I  will 
ni  He  the.  in  lunl  incidents  without  red  light  or  slow  music,  effects.  There  is  the  old 
in nnii  finish  of  villainy  being  brought  to  speedy  justice,  but  just  here  my  modern 
melodrama  curie*  a  trifle  from  the  stereotyped,  in  that  the  sheriff  took  up  the  trail 
m  mi  automobile,  and  the  more  desperate  of  the  bandits  telephoned  his  surrender 
In  thai  officer,  who,  to  be  truthful  at  the  cost  of  the  picturesque,  was  dressed  like  a 
•plain-going  business  man.  sans  the  bespangled  sombrero  and  the  pistoled  sash  of 
stage.— 0.  F.  S. 


AT  MIDNIGHT  of  August  31st, 
the  family  of  Adolph  Domen- 
gine, residing  twenty  miles  from 
Coalinga  in  Fresno  Cour+y, 
California,  was  aroused  by  the  noise  of 
rifle  shots  in  their  back  yard.  Hurrying 
out,  the  ranchers  were  met  by  the  glare 
of  their  burning  barn,  and  suddenly  two 
masked  men,  armed  with  rifles,  gave  the 
command,  "Hands  up!" 

Amazed,  the  entire  family  moved  into 
the  confusing  light  cast  by  the  burning 
building,  their  hands  extended  above 
their  heads,  and  while  one  of  the  men 
kept  them  covered  with  his  weapon,  the 
other  disappeared  around  the  corner  of 
the  house,  a  moment  later  driving  up 
with  Domengine's  own  team  and  buggy. 
Two  saddle  horses,  dust  streaked  and 
sweatv.  tarried  along  behind  the  rig.  With 
a  curl  word,  Edna,  the  16-year-old  daugh- 
ter, was  ordered  to  enter  the  buggy,  and 
the  father  wsle  told  to  get  in  and  drive. 

Three-quarters  of  a  mile  down  the  road 

one  of  the  bandits  reined  the  horses  to  a 

raddeu  stop,  and  commanded  Domengine 

to  climb  out.     He  then  told  the  rancher 

he  would  have  to  pay  $10,000  for  the 

"in  of  his  daughter.     Domengine 

he  could  not  raise  the  amount 

an-1  the  men  poohed  his  statement.  There 

in   th<    road   they  haggled  and  bargained, 

and  finally  the  highwaymen  came  down  to 


$5,000.  Then  one  of  the  masked  men  said : 
"You  know  where  Jack's  Springs  are  in 
Walthan  Canyon?  Well,  you  be  there  to- 
morrow night  at  sundown  and  somebody 
will  meet  you.  You  will  turn  over  the 
money  in  gold:  we  don't  want  no  trace 
of  this  little  matter  coming  after  us.  An- 
other thing  that  you  will  have  to  keep  in 
mind  is,  that  this  thing  is  on  the  quiet; 
if  you  go  to  blowing  to  the  sheriff  it  means 
that  both  you  and  the  girl  go  under.  We 
are  bad  men  to  fool  with.  It  won't  do  no 
good  to  have  a  posse  along  with  you,  be- 
cause you  will  be  watched  by  friends  of 
ours  every  minute  to-morrow.  You  bring 
the  money  and  we  will  keep  the  girl  safe 
for  you." 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on, 
Domengine  had  been  standing  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  road  gazing  into  the  muzzle 
held  in  the  bandit's  hands,  his  heart  bit- 
ter with  pondering  over  the  possibilities 
of  the  situation.  He  was  three  miles  from 
the  nearest  ranch  house,  and  eleven  miles 
from  the  nearest  telephone. 

Leaving  him  standing  silently  in  the 
darkness  of  the  road,  the  bandits  road  off 
with  the  girl.  With  great  grief  and  anger 
in  his  heart,  Domengine  turned  back  to- 
wards the  red  glow  of  his  burning  barn. 
Midway  he  met  his  young  son  Fred,  plod- 
ding unarmed  after  the  captors  of  his 
father  and  sister.     Together,  father  and 
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son   returned    to    the    ranch,    where    they 
were  met  by  the  frantic  mother. 

After  a  hopeless  attempt  to  quiet  his 
wife,  the  rancher  sent  his  two  sons, 
mounted  on  the  best  stock  left  on  the 
ranch,  to  the  nearest  neighbors,  he  himself 
going  to  Constable  Ed.  Arnold  at  Coa- 
linga. Be  reached  there  at  daybreak.  By 
that  time,  Arnold  had  notified  Sheriff 
Chittendon  at  Fresno  of  the  events  of  the 
night,  the  story  had  spread  broadcast 
through  the  entire  Coalinga  section,  and 
the  oil  fields  were  up  in  arms.  Stockmen 
and  oilmen  came  pouring  into  Coalinga 
on  foot  and  on  horseback,  in  buggies  and 
in  automobiles,  all  eager  to  take  up  the 
trail  of  the  kidnaper  of  little  Edna  Do- 
mengine. 

Hardly  had  the  news  of  the  crime 
reached  Coalinga  when  the  report  of  the 
finding  of  the  buggy  came  to  the  search- 
ers. It  had  been  picked  up  empty  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  about  six  o'clock. 
The  discovery  threw  the  searchers  off  the 
trail  for  a  time,  then  Constable  Arnold 
and  his  posse  left  the  town  for  the  Huron 
road  to  take  up  the  trail  of  the  team.  The 
men  knew  that  somewhere  ahead  of  them 
a  young  girl,  helpless  and  partially  clad, 
was  being  carried  into  the  Coast  Range 
foothills,  and  the  thought  of  what  might 
happen  to  bar  at  any  time  drove  the 
strong  men  like  wine  to  the  work.  At 
this  time  the  identity  of  the  bandits  was 
unknown. 

Taking  up  the  trail  just  outside  of 
town,  the  posse  followed  it  to  a  railroad 
culvert  about  three  miles  out.  All  along 
could  be  seen  prints  of  the  girl's  bare  feet 
in  the  sand.  At  the  culvert  there  were 
signs  that  lunch  had  been  eaten;  broken 
bits  of  bread  and  shreds  of  meat  lay  on 
the  ground. 

As  fast  as  possible  the  posse  trailed  the 
girl  through  the  foothills  until  they  came 
in  sight  of  a  tumble-down  cabin  at  a 
place  known  as  Jack's  Springs.  Once 
there,  and  confident  that  the  kidnaper 
an;l  his  victim  were  in  the  cabin,  the 
place  was  quietly  surrounded.  It  was  the 
sound  of  an  automobile  that  finally 
alarmed  the  man.  He  came  to  the  door 
of  the  hovel  and  stood,  shading  his  eyes, 
as  he  looked  down  the  canyon.  As  he  did 
so,  one  of  the  party  fired  but  missed. 

The  bandit  ducked  back  into  the  house, 


and  in  a  moment  reappeared,  dragging 
Edna  Domingine,  and  as  he  came  out  into 
the  open,  he  swung  the  girl  in  front  of 
him.  The  man  was  quickly  identified — 
Cleve  Rogers,  a  loafer  about  the  town  of 
Coalinga.  He  fired  once,  and  then  see- 
ing the  numbers  of  the  posse,  dropped  be- 
hind a  pile  of  rocks,  an  object  of  abject 
fear. 

"I  surrender,"  he  called.  "It's  no  good 
— I  might  as  well  give  up." 

Edna  was  crouching  behind  the  rocks, 
perfectly  calm.  Her  face  was  a  bit  pale 
and  her  hand  trembled  when  she  took  the 
hand  that  the  constable  ran  forward  to 
offer. 

The  crowd  around  Rogers  was  already 
beginning  to  mutter  "lynch  him,"  but  he 
was  quickly  hustled  into  the  automobile 
and  taken  to  the  jail  in  town.  The  girl 
was  brought  in  the  same  machine  and 
taken  to  the  house  of  friends. 

The  capture  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
other  bandit  had  played  a  bold  game. 
Leaving  the  pair  at  the  pest  house,  he  had 
returned  to  town  and  waited  until  the 
alarm  of  the  kidnaping  was  given,  then 
joined  himself  with  one  of  the  parties. 
When  he  learned  that  his  companion  had 
been  caught,  he  left  tire  party  unnoticed 
and  started  across  the  country,  getting  a 
good  lead  on  his  pursuers.  Indeed  it  was 
not  until  the  posse  returned  to  town  that 
it  was  learned  that  it  was  Tony  Loveall 
who  made  up  the  pair  of  bandits  whose 
deed  had  stirred  the  countryside  to  such 
exasperation. 

With  Sheriff  Chittendon  and  a  posse  of 
fifteen  men  hard  on  his  trail,  Tony  Love- 
all  ranged  for  some  time  at  liberty.  It 
was  soon  learned  that  he  was  desperately 
sick,  and  in  such  condition  had  stopped 
at  a  ranch  to  demand  food,  which,  when 
offered  his  stomach  had  been  unable  to 
take.  Therefore,  though  he  was  known 
to  be  familiar  with  the  country  as  were 
but  few  in  the  oil  town,  it  was  hoped  that 
he  might  be  captured  without  bloodshed. 
Upon  Loveall,  the  indignation  over  the 
crime  had  by  this  time  all  settled.  He 
had  planned  the  affair  and  used  the 
younger  Rogers  as  a  tool. 

The  country  through  which  he  was  now 
attempting  to  make  his  escape  was  rugged 
and  rough.  Loveall  had  tramped  every 
foot  of  it  on  his  jaunts,  and  as  he  was 
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.mi  to  be  a  crack   -  precau- 

tion      3  taken  agains        ming  upon  hiui 

led  to  make 

ad-  friends  in  Coalinga 

and    his    reputation    was 

.  that  his  threat  that  he  would  never 

be  taken  alire  was  held  by  everybody  at  its 

safe  and  the  sick  con- 
dition of  Loveall  known,  excitement  soon 
waned    in    Coalinga.      The    psychological 
:ient  for  a   lynching     had     probably 

-  .  story  brought  down  from 

Loveall  lunching  at  the  ranch 
and  making  _  lions,  was  received 
with  much  humorous  comment  by  old 
timers.     By  then.  ndon  was  dubbed 

the  '•automobile  sheriff/*'  and  fear  was 
laughingly  expressed  by  the  old  timers  lest 
the  bandit  puncture  the  machine's  tires 
with  a  bullet.  It  was  indeed  a  strange 
mixture  of  melodramatic  incident  of  a 
half  century  ago     and     to-day — modern, 

-  lie  and  practical. 

Badinage  and  joking  had  thus  taken  the 
place  of  the  seriousness  which  had  pre- 
vailed in  the  oil  town  the  night  before. 
With  the  girl  safe  and  unharmed,  and  the 
nefarious  plot  proven  a  fizzle  in  its  cli- 
max, the  humorous  side  of  the  affair  was 
uppermost,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Tony 
Loveall,  the  town's  "ne'er-do-well,"  was 
out  in  the  nearby  hills  clinging  to  what 
were  perhaps  the  last  few  years  of  his 
worthless  life.  They  knew  Tony  well.  He 
had  been  one  of  them,  but  his  blood  was 
to  be  taken  if  necessary  in  bringing  him 
justice  for  his  foolish,  mis-carried 
plans. 

-where  under  the  silent  stars,  Tony 
Loveall,  who  had  been  with  them,  and 
the  music  and  the  clinking  of  glasses  for 
vears,  was  beinsr  given  a  chance  to  reflect 
of  his  life  and  bitterly  regret  the  foolish- 

-  that  had  made  him  a  failure  and  had 
tually  i  :      g       about  his  final  undo- 

rate  threats  were  not  be- 

but  with  his  weak  physical  condi- 

ir  of  his   proving  dangerous 

*a^  --         .      As   he   wore   only 

>f  dancing  slippers — Loveall  was  a 

of  the  dance  when  the  occasion  of- 

n — it   was   known 

me  greatly  fatigued 


tramping  over  the  rough  rocks  and  slip- 
pery grass.  The  rinding  of  one  of  his 
loaded  six-shooters  would  appear  that  the 
weapon  had  been  cast  aside  because  it* 
mere  extra  weight  had  become  a  burden. 

That  evening  the  rugged  hills  were 
clothed  in  a  purple  mist  that  might  have 
been  good  coloring  for  the  cover  of  a  novel 
that  delays  the  city  messenger  boy  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties  back  East,  but 
there  was  left  little  glamour  in  the  case 
for  those  who  knew  in  the  gay  bandits  but 
unkempt  loafers  about  town — now  deject- 
ed and  sickened  over  the  outcome  of  their 
half-baked  deviltry. 

It  was  at  boiling  noon  of  the  next  day 
that  Sheriff  Chittendon,  who  with  his 
posse,  was  stili  on  a  conservative  hunt,  re- 
ceived word  that  he  was  wanted  at  one  of 
the  outlying  oil  camps.  Knowing  that  his 
man  was  there  ready  to  surrender,  the 
sheriff  had  the  posse  concealed  from  sight,. 
and  with  one  other  man  responded  to  the 
telephone  call.  As  he  neared,  Loveall 
called  out  for  terms.  He  wanted  to  be 
taken  to  Fresno  in  a  round-about  way 
from  his  native  town. 

"Come  out.  Xo  one  is  going  to  hurt 
you,"'"  called  the  sheriff,  and  the  man 
crawled  out. 

The  bandit's  clothes  showed  the  effects 
of  the  three  days  and  two  nights  of  wild 
flight  through  the  fastness  of  the  moun- 
tains. His  patent  leather  shoes  were  tat- 
tered and  gaped  wide  at  places  where  the 
rocks  had  torn  them.  His  black  trousers 
were  rent  in  several  places.  The  man's 
little  black  eyes  were  glassy  and  devoid  of 
bravado,  and  nervously  he  licked  his  dust- 
grimed  lips. 

The  sheriff  kept  his  promise,  and  Coa- 
linga never  knew  of  the  capture  until  the 
kidnaper  was  safe  behind  the  bars  at  the 
"Fresno  County  jail. 

To-day  the  pair  who  stirred  up  such  a 
two-day's  sensation  are  being  given  an 
opportunity  for  ample  reflection  down  at 
San  Quentin.  The  jury  was  not  out  long, 
and  the  Jesse  James  imitators  will  spend 
the  rest  of  their  days  behind  the  bars  of 
that  prison.  Xo  doubt  they  will  some  day 
have  it  all  figured  out  that  times  have 
changed,  since  fared  so  well  the  bad  men 
of   ve! low-backed  fiction. 


"Tess  of  the  Storm  Country/'*  by  Grace 
Miller  "White,  portrays  a  type  of  humanity 
of  the  State  of  Yew  York  corresponding. 
in  their  natures  and  habits  to  the  •'crack- 
ers" and  the  "sand-diggers"  of  the  South, 
who  have  been  made  famous  by  more  than 
one  novelist.  These  people  are  the  fisher- 
men of  low  degree,  who  live  about  Lake 
Cayuga,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Ithaca  and 
Cornell  University,  whose  presence  is 
strongly  resented  by  the  inhabitants  of 
loftier  degree.  They  live,  in  primitive 
fashion,  on  scanty  rations,  save  for  the  ex- 
cellent fish  they  catch,  and  preserve  the 
traditions  of  men  of  more  savage  days. 
especially  in  their  moral  code  and  their 
regard  for  human  life  and  women's  vir- 
tue. "Tess"  is  a  strong  character,  a  beau- 
tiful but  uncouth  young  girl,  the  daughter 
of  a  rough  fisherman.  In  the  midst  of  her 
lowly  surroundings,  in  spite  of  her  way- 
ward, untutored  character,  she  develops 
a  noble  nature  and  preserves  her  virtue  in 
the  face  of  temptation  and  physical  threat. 
The  meeting  of  persons  of  two  social  ex- 
tremes is  depicted  with  vigor  and  effect 
by  the  authoress,  and  the  book  is  intensely 
interesting.  It  is  well  illustrated  by  How- 
ard  Chandler  Christv. 

W.  J.  Watt  &  Co..  New  York. 


Will  Irwin's  "The  House  of  Mystery"" 
has  appeared  in  book  form,  and  makes  ex- 
cellent reading.  This  brilliant  California 
writer  goes  from  good  to  better.  In  "The 
House  of  Mystery"  he  makes  use  of  his 
careful  researches  into  the  doings  and  mis- 
doings of  mediums,  of  great  and  small  de- 
gree, and  show?  clearly  how  even  the  best 
of  them  may  fake  when  it  suits  their  pur- 
pose. Irwin  is  not  a  foe  to  spiritualism. 
to  judge  from  his  writings,  but  a  foe  to 
those  who  misapply  the  psychic  powers 
thev  may  possess.     In  this  book,  a  con- 


fessed fake  medium  turns  her  experience 
to  good  use  by  exposing  one  of  the  biggest 
mediums,  all  in  behalf  of  a  young  physi- 
cian whose  sweetheart  is  hypnotised  and 
made  use  of  by  the  big  medium  to  accom- 
plish her  ends.  The  best  part  of  the  story 
is  the  exposure  of  the  wiles  by  which  some 
mediums  may  cajole  and  deceive  even  per- 
sons of  more  than  the  average  intelli- 
gence. 

The  illustrations,  which  are  good,  are 
by  Frank  C.  Yohn. 

The  Century  Co..  Yew  York. 


"The  Scar"  is  a  vivid  story  of  the  Yew 
South,  by  Warrington  Dawson.  The  hero- 
ine is  a  well  bred,  well  born  young  woman 
of  the  North,  who  makes  an  early  error, 
not  of  virtue,  but  of  financial  discretion, 
with  a  good  motive.  Seeking  obscurity 
in  the  South,  she  meets  with  a  succession 
of  stirring  adventures,  in  which  are  in- 
volved types  of  old  Southern  families, 
with  some  of  whom  she  becomes  closely  as- 
sociated. There  are  several  very  strong 
complexities  and  situations  in  the  tale, 
among  them  the  conventional  plotting  by 
a  lover  who  holds  a  mortgage,  a  marriage 
of  convenience,  a  love  tryst  and  an  ex- 
posure, a  ^ridden  death,  and  then  some 
happiness.  It  is  a  well  written  story,  and 
the  atmosphere  is  ren  -  Mr.  Dawson 
knows  whereof  he  writes,  and  his  story, 
while  dramatic,  i;  not  exaggerated. 

Small.  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston. 


Still  another  tale  of  the  South  is  pre- 
sented by  John  C.  Kleber.  entitled  "The 
Master  Spirit."  It  has  the  fault  of  pro- 
fuseness.  It  is  filled  with  the  long- 
winded,  flowery  sentences  not  uncommon 
among  Southerners  of  a  certain  type,  and 
dwells  at  entirely  too  great  length  upon 
the  ancestry  of  nearly  all    parties     con- 
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cenied.  The  wind  "ancestors"  sprinkles 
tin-  book,  especially  at  the  outset. 

The  theme  is  an  old  one,  that  of  two 
brothers,  belonging  to  a  prominent,  an- 
cient and  honored  Southern  family,  but 
ing  opposite  views  on  the  issues 
thai  divided  the  country  in  1861.  On  this 
worn  oui  Foundation,  with  its  usual  aceom- 
paniment,   the  story  is  built.     There  is, 

.  the  surviving  hostility  of  the  unre- 
st ructed  Southerner,  and  a  long  array 
of  legal  entanglements,  trials  and  the  like, 
which  is  not  startling,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  author  is  a  lawyer.  He  displays 
his  legal  lore  at  much  length.  Altogether 
the  book  is  rather  tedious. 

Cochrane  Publishing  Companv,  New 
York. 


In  these  days  when  political  schemers 
and  others  are  straining  every  effort  to 
cast  adverse  criticism  upon  President  Diaz 
and  his  administration  of  the  Eepublic 
of  Mexico,  it  is  entertaining  and  instruc- 
tive to  read  such  a  book  as  that  entitled 
"Porfirio  Diaz,"  written  by  Jose  F.  G-o- 
doy,  than  whom  none  is  better  fitted  to 
describe  the  distinguished '  President  of 
our  neighboring  republic. 

Senor  Oodoy  possesses  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  Mexican  affairs  and  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance  of  years  standing  with 
President  Diaz.  In  his  book  he  has  sur- 
veyed the  events  that  led  to  the  erecting  of 
a  stable,  prosperous  republic  in  Mexico,  a 
land  so  many  times  rent  by  bloody  strife. 
The  part  taken  by  Diaz  is  described,  and 
the  good  done  by  him  extolled.  The  pre- 
sentment of  facts  and  data  is  so  imposing 
that  the  detractors  of  Diaz  seem  to  have 
little  left  to  stand  upon  in  making  their 
attacks. 

•'.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 


"Crowds  and  the  Veiled  Woman"  is  a 
book  at  once  scholarly  and  interesting,  ro- 
mantic, yet  exhibiting  the  most  advanced 
thought  of  Hie  century.     It  is  for  persons 
who  think,  not  for  the  frivolous  and  ig- 
norant.    It  deals  with  the  psychology  of 
md  is  written  by  Marian  Cox  in  her 
best  style,  which  is  saying  much.     Analy- 
sis and  poetry  are  associated  in  this  story, 
Mid  in  perfect  harmony. 
nails  Companv.  New  York. 


An  interesting  volume  is  that  given  us- 
by  Werner  Eggerth,  who,  under  the  title 
"My  Own  Philosophy,"  has  collected  a 
number  of  poems,  serious  and  humorous,, 
of  much  merit.  To  these  he  has  added  a 
selection  of  poems  and  dramas  by  others,, 
such  as  Schiller,  Julius  Hammer,  Koden- 
berg  and  others.  Throughout  Mr.  Wer- 
ner's verses  there  is  a  gentle  philosophy 
and  a  tenderness,  even  in  his  humor. 

The  Lakeside  Press,  Chicago. 


A  valuable  and  particularly  timely 
book  is  "China  and  the  Far  East,"  a  com- 
pilation of  a  series  of  lectures  delivered 
before  Clark  University,  dealing  with 
China  and  the  Orient  generally.  These 
lectures,  which  were  given  by  men  of  rec- 
ognized authority  who  spoke  at  first  hand,. 
deal  with  China's  position  in  world  poli- 
tics, her  trade  relations,  monetary  condi- 
tions, army,  opium  problem,  learning, 
missions  and  other  matters  of  importance. 
Korea,  which  is  just  now  prominent  in 
the  world's  view,  is  dealt  with  in  spec- 
ial lectures  by  former  United  States  Min- 
ister Horace  L.  Allen,  Professor  George 
T.  Ladd,  of  Yale  University,  and  Eev.  E. 
F.  Hall.  Japan  is  not  neglected,  a  notable 
contribution  on  Japan's  relation  to  China 
being  by  Dr.  Kan-Ichi  Asakawa. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York. 


"Something  About  Singlefoot"  is  a 
good  story  of  Western  pioneer  life  of 
fifty  years  ago.  It  is  by  John  Hicks,. 
LL.  D.,  who  shows  close  acquaintance  not 
only  with  the  primitive  life  of  the  empire 
builders  of  that  period,  but  of  the  politi- 
cal aspect  of  the  Western  movement  and 
of  human  nature.  There  is  a  psychologi- 
cal phase  to  the  tale,  too,  in  that  it  relates 
a  love  affair  between  a  young  man  who 
had  never  seen  the  object  of  his  affections, 
but  fell  in  love  with  her  abstract  qualities. 
Complications  ensue,  and  the  element  of 
tragedy  is  not  lacking.  The  book  is  in- 
teresting and  strong. 

Cochrane  Publishing  Co.,  New  York. 


"Robert  Emmet's  Wooing,"  by  E.  C. 
Blnm,  is  an  affecting  and  sad  tale  of  Em- 
met's life,  with  all  its  disappointments 
and  sacrifice.  It  is  well  written  and  told 
with  simplicity  and  effect. 

Cochrane  Publishing  Co.,  New  York. 
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IV— Chastened    "  Seven    Times."       A    Period    of   2530    Years 

BY    C.    T.    RUSSELL, 
Pastor    Brooklyn    Tabernacle 


WFTEX  ENTER  LNG  into 
Covenant  relationship  with 
the  nation  of  Israel,  God  of 
course  foreknew  that  the 
nation  whose  fathers  courageously  shouted 
"AH  the  Lord  our  God  hath  commanded 
will  we  do,"  would  really  not  do  those 
things,  but,  like  the  remainder  of  the 
world,  would  be  swayed  by  the  forces  of 
sin  and  the  weakness  of  heredity.  Con- 
sequently, when  setting  forth  to  the 
chosen  people  the  blessing  which  the  Lord 
their  God  would  give  unto  them,  if  they 
would  dp  obedient  to  his  Law  and  walk 
in  his  statutes,  God  also  set  forth  what 
they  might  expect  in  the  event  of  their 
failure  so  to  do.  And  incidentally,  in 
connection  with  the  outlining  of  their 
punishments  for  transgression,  the  Lord 
prophetically,  in  a  hidden  and  covered 
manner,  supplied  information  as  to  how 
long  his  chosen  people  would  be  under  the 
hand  of  a  chastening  providence  before 
being  restored  to  Divine  favor. 

The  period  of  their  chastening  is  told 
in  the  expression.  "Seven  Times/'  The 
Lord's  words  are : 

"And  if,  even  with  these  things,  ye 
will  not  hearken  unto  me,  then  will  I 
give  forth  correction,  Seven  Times,  for 
your  sins.  So  will  I  break  your  pomp  of 
power  and  will  set  your  heaven  as  iron  and 


your  land  as  bronze;  and  your  strength 
shall  be  spent  in  vain  and  your  land  shall 
not  .yield  her  increase;  and  the  trees  of 
the  land  shall  not  yield  their  fruit. 

"If,  therefore,  ye  will  go  in  opposition 
to  me,  and  not  be  willing  to  hearken  unto 
me,  then  will  I  yet  further  plague  you 
Seven  Times,  according  to  your  sins  .  .  . 
And  I,  even  1,  will  plague  you  Seven 
Times,  for  your  sins,  and  will  bring  upon 
you  a  sword  that  shall  inflict  the  cove- 
nanted avenging  .  .  .  And  I,  even  I,  will 
correct  you  Seven  Times  for  your  sins; 
and  ye  shall  eat  of  the  flesh  of  your  sons 
.  .  .  And  I  will  give  your  cities  unto 
desolation,  and  make  your  holy  places 
dumb,  and  I  will  find  no  fragrance  in 
your  satisfying  odour ;  and  I  will  make  the 
land  dumb,  and  your  foes  that  dwell 
therein  shall  regard  it  with  dumb  amaze- 
ment ;  when  even  you  I  scatter  among  the 
nations,  and  make  bare,  after  you,  a  sword. 
Then  shall  your  land  become  an  astonish- 
ment, and  your  cities  a  desolation.  Then 
shall  the  land  be  paid  her  sabbath",  all 
the  days  she  lietli  desolate,  while  ye  are 
in  the  land  of  your  foes;  then  shall  the 
land  keep  sabbath,  and  pay  off  her  sab- 
baths; all  the  days  she- lie th  desolate  shall 
she  keep  sabbath — the  which  she  kept  not 
as  your  sabbaths,  while  ye  dwelt  there- 
upon.    For  the  land  shall  be  left  of  them 
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and  -nail  be  paid  her  sabbaths,  while  she 
i,  desolate  without  them.  They  also 
►ting  as  a  payraenl  the  punishment 
of  then  iniquity,  because,  yea,  because  my 
regulations  they  refused,  and  my  statutes 
their  soul  abhorred." — Lev.  B($:18-46-. 

We  have  made  but  a  brief  quotation 
from  this  remarkable  prophecy  which  has 
been  so  accurately  fulfilled — especially 
3ince  the  time  of  the  rejection  of  Jesus. 
However,  be  it  uoted  that  the  prophecy 
inctly  intimates  that  this  Divine  dis- 
favor is  do!  u>  last  forever,  but  to  be  for 
—  ven  Times."  In  our  next  article  we 
will  show  what  their  Sabbaths  have  to  do 
with  the  matter  and  how  the  prophecy  of 
the  desolation  of  the  land,  the  paying  of 
her  Sabbaths,  has  already  been  fulfilled. 
Hfcre  we  want  to  notice  the  "Seven  Times" 
or  seven  symbolic  years  of  chastening — 
where  they  began:  where  they  will  end; 
and  the  fact  that  they  are  symbolical  and 
nol   literal  years. 

Evidently  the  various  translators  who 
have  handled  these  verses  have  been  per- 
plexed, and  therefore  have  caused  our 
Common  Version  improperly  to  read 
Seven  Times  more.  This  could  not  mean 
Seven  Times  more  than  the  sins  would 
deserve,  for  God  would  not  be  thus  un- 
just ;  neither  could  it  mean  Seven  Years 
more,  because  Israel's  punishments  for 
sin  were  not  marked  off  in  periods  of 
seven  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  ac- 
eouut  of  idolatry,  the  nation  went  into 
captivity  to  other  nations  round  about 
3ome  eighteen  times,  the  periods  varying 
From  a  few  months  to  eighteen  years.  Even 
the  captivity  which  came  upon  them  in 
the  days  of  Zedekiah,  and  which  lasted  for 
seventy  years  would  not  wholly  fulfill  the 
spirit  of  this  prophecy.  Besides,  could  we 
suppose  that  God  would  specifically  mark 
"ut  tin'  little  captivities,  etc.,  and  absolute- 
ly ignore  [srael's  great  period  of  disaster 
and  desolation  of  the  land  and  scattering1 
"I  then-  people  among  all  nations? 

The   Seven    'Times  here   repeated   with 

such  emphasis  evidently  marked  the  great 

indignation   of   ('">l    against   Israel;   and 

'li"   prophesied    restoration   of  his  people 

to  Divine  favor  is  evidently  to  be  at  the 

of  those  Seven  Times.  Then  God  will 

remember  his  Covenant  and  fulfill  all  of 

[-  ons.      St.    Paul    fore- 

"  Hal  h  God  casi  away  his 


people?  God  forbid!  .  .  .  God  hath  not 
cast  away  his  people  which  he  foreknew ! 
.  .  .  Blindness  in  part  is  happened  to  Is- 
rael until  the  fullness  of  the  Gentiles  he 
come  in  .  .  .  For  this  is  my  Covenant  un- 
to them,  when  I  shall  take  away  their  sins. 
As  concerning  the  Gospel  they  are  enemies 
for  your  sakes;  as  touching  the  election, 
thev  are  beloved  for  the  fathers'  sakes." — 
Rom.  1 1  :l-2  ;  25-28. 

Xote  the  facts  before  us : 

( 1 )  God  foreknew  and  foretold  the  re- 
jection of  Israel  for  a  time,  but  not  for- 
ever. 

(2)  He  declared  and  reiterated  that  the 
period  of  their  rejection  would  be  Seven 
Times. 

(3)  Those  Seven  Times  or  years  cannot 
be  understood  literal ly,  because  Israel's  re- 
jection has  lasted  many  times  seven  years. 

(4)  Whatever  period  those  Seven  Times 
signifies,  that  period  is  not  yet  fulfilled. 

(5)  There  will  be  two  possible  places 
for  the  beginning  of  those  Seven  Times. 
Surely  it  was  as  far  back  as  the  time  of 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  A.  D.  70,  fol- 
lowing the  rejection  of  Messiah  and  his 
message.  Yes,  it  was  further  back  than 
that  event ;  for  at  that  time  they  were 
under  the  Roman  yoke,  and  even  their 
great  King  Herod  was  not  a  Jew,  but  an 
Edomite  of  the  family  of  Esau.  This 
fact  would  carry  us  several  centuries  fur- 
ther back  to  the  time  when  the  last  Jew- 
ish King  was  on  the  throne.  Apparently 
those  "Seven  Times"  of  Israel's  disfavor 
began  with  the  dethronement  of  Zedekiah. 
the  last  King  of  Judah. 

"Tale    Off    the    Crown"— 'I    Will    Over- 
turn It." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  that  Israel's 
Seven  Times  of  disfavor  began  on  that 
fatal  day  of  which  the  Prophet  wrote  re- 
specting their  last  king,  Zedekiah,  "0  thou 
profane  and  wicked  prince,  whose  time 
has  come  that  iniquity  shall  have  an  end : 
remove  the  diadem  and  take  off  the  crown  : 
this  shall  not  be  the  same !  I  will  over- 
turn, overturn,  overturn  it;  and  it  shall  be 
no  more ;  until  he  come  whose  right  it  is, 
and  I  will  give  it  him.  (Ezek.  21 :25-2T.) 
"The  Seven  Times."  which  began  on  that 
day,  are  due  to  end  October.  1914 — Seven 
Times  oi  seven  symbolic  years,  according 
to  Jewish  counting. 
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The  lunar  year  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty  days  is  scripturally  used  as  a  sym- 
bolic •'Time"  or  year,  in  which  each  day 
represents  a  year.  (Ezek.  4:6.)  Hence, 
Seven  Times  would  represent  symbolically 
(7x360)  2520  years.  We  therefore  have 
from  this  standpoint  the  Divine  prophecy 
or  prediction  that  God's  disfavor  upon  his 
chosen  people  would  last  Seven  Times,  or 
2520  years.  We  have  already  shown  what 
overturning  the  crown  indicates.  We  have 
demonstrated  that  this  period  of  disfavor 
began  at  the  dethronement  of  Zedekiah, 
the  last  Jewish  king.  We  have  already 
quoted  Ezekiel's  prophecy  respecting  the 
incident — that  the  kingdom  would  be 
overturned,  overturned,  until  Messiah 
would  accept  it  and  raise  up  Israel  out  of 
the  dust  to  fulfill  to  her,  and  through  her 
to  all  nations,  the  glorious  things  prophe- 
sied to  Abraham  and  confirmed  to  Isaac 
and  to  Jacob  by  the  Divine  oath — "In 
thee  and  in  thy  Seed  shall  all  the  families 
of  the  earth  be  blessed." — Gen.  12  :3. 

Our  space  forbids  that  we  should  enter 
into  the  details  of  the  chronology:  but 
those  desirous  of  obtaining  it  we  will  be 
glad  to  serve,  if  advised.  Briefly,  the 
chronology  from  Zedekiah's  dethronement 
runs  thus :  Captivity  to  Babylon  lasted 
seventy  years ;  restoration  to  the  land,  but 
not  to  kingly  power  and  honors,  was  pro- 
claimed to  the  Jews  A.  D.  536  by  Cyrus 
the  Persian  King.  Thus  the  period  from 
Zedekiah  to  A.  D.  1  was  (TO  plus  536) 
606  yrs.  Deduct  606  from  the  total  of  2520 
years,  and  the  remainder  shows  a  balance 
of  1914  years  of  Israel's  disfavor  during 
the  period  which  we  term  Anno  Domini. 
In  other  words,  by  the  full  end  of  the 
year  1914  (Jewish  reckoning,  October), 
Israel's  Seven  Times  of  chastisement  and 
correction  from  the  Almighty  will  have 
been  fulfilled.  Then  will  begin  toward 
Israel  Divine  favor,  forgiveness  of  sins, 
reconciliation  to  God,  uplifting  from  the 
dust,  and  all  the  Xew  Covenant  privileges 
and  blessings  declared  by  Jeremiah 
(31:31.)  The  terms  will  be  the  same  as 
under  the  Law  Covenant  instituted  by 
Moses.  But  the  Xew  Covenant  will  be 
better  for  Israel  because  of  its  better  Me- 
diator— Messiah — The  Christ — The  Anti- 
type of  Moses — Jesus  the  Head  and  the 
Church  which  is  his  Body — the  Spiritual 
Seed   of  Abraham   through   whom   all    of 


God's  blessings  are  about  to  come  upon 
the  natural  seed  of  Abraham. — Gal.  3  :29. 
Is  it  not  very  wonderful  that  this  per- 
iod is  ending  now,  and  that  Zionism  is 
blowing  its  bugle  note  around  the  world, 
calling  upon  God's  chosen  people  to  go  up 
and  reclaim  the  promised  land  and  to 
hope  again  for  Divine  favor?  It  is  more 
than  remarkable.  It  is  in  keeping  with 
all  of  God's  dealings  with  his  chosen  peo- 
ple. "God  hath  not  cast  away  his  people 
whom  he  foreknew."  "The  gifts  and  call- 
ings of  God  are  things  he  does  not  repent 
of."  All  of  his  gracious  promises  which 
belong  to  Israel  in  the  flesh  must  yet  be 
fulfilled  to  them.  True,  they  are  being 
re-gathered  without  a  knowledge  or  ap- 
preciation of  Messiah.  But  this  also  is  in 
accord  with  the  Scripture  account,  which 
shows  that  the  opening  of  the  eyes  of  that 
nation  to  discern  the  Redeemer  will  take 
place  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  their  re- 
turn to  considerable  prosperity,  when 
they  will  be  in  the  midst  of  their  final 
struggle  with  the  Gentiles.  Then,  says 
the  Prophet.  "They  shall  look  upon  me 
whom  they  have  pierced,  and  mourn." 
Then  will  God  pour  upon  them  the  spirit 
of  prayer  and  supplication  and  acknowl- 
edgment of  Jesus." — Zech.   12  :10. 

"The  Times  of  the  Gentiles." 

I 

Xow  let  us  look  at  the  subject  from  a 
different  angle.  Let  us  note  that  God 
through  Israel's  prophets  foretold  that  the 
world  would  be  given  into  the  hands  of  the 
Gentiles;  and  that  Israel,  both  natural 
and  spiritual,  would  be  subjugated  and 
more  or  less  oppressed  by  the  Gentiles. 
And  wonderful,  too,  is  the  fact  that  this 
period  of  Gentile  domination  is  likewise 
stated  to  be  "Seven  Times."  And  the 
wonder  increases  when  we  find  that  these 
Gentile  "Seven  Times"  began  and  will  end 
at  exactly  the  same  dates  which  mark  the 
Jewish  "Seven  Times"  of  disfavor.  This 
is  .certainly  remarkable  to  the  extent  of 
being  astounding.  Yet  it  should  not  as- 
tound us  that  the  God  of  all  Grace  would 
bide  or  secrete  this  information  in  the 
Bible  until  about  the  time  of  its  accom- 
plishment, and  then  make  it  known  only 
to  those,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  who  have 
"a  hearing  ear"  and  who  "hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness." 
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\,.w    for  tin-  prophecies.     King   Nebu- 

chadn  zzar's  army  "\  erturned  the  Jewish 

lorn  in  the  days  of  Zedekiah.    As  the 

Scriptures  show,   this     overturning     was 

done  '\    Divine  decree.     'I  he  Jewish  pro- 

-  tell  thai  I  gave  Nebuchadnezzar 

perraissioD  to  .nut nil  the  world,  in  very 
much  the  same  language  thai  the  com- 
iii  was  lii-.-i  given  to  Adam.  Dur- 
ing the  time  thai  God's  Kingdom  was  es- 
ied  m  Israel— during  the  reigns  of 
David  ami  Solomon  ami  others  down  to 
Zedekiah's  day — it  was  the  only  Kingdom 
aized  by  Gk)d  in  the  whole  earth.  As 
"Sol  imon  sal  upon  the  throne  of 
Jehovah  in  (the  room  or)  stead  of  his 
lather.  David."  (1  Chron.  29:23.)  The 
authorization  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  there- 
tore,  paralleled  exactly  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Divine  favor  and  the  crown  from  Ze- 
dekiah  and  from  Israel,  the  holy  nation. 
Following  this.  Nebuchadnezzar's  Gov- 
ernment in;  leased  and  became  universal; 
and  it  was  followed  by  other  Gentile  Gov- 
ernments  exercising  universal  power — 
the  Medea  and  Persians,  the  Grecians,  the 
Romans.  A  lease  of  earthly  dominion 
was  made  to  these  Governments,  which 
cover  this  interim  of  time  from  the  over- 
throw of  the  typical  Zedekiah  until  the 
establishment  of  Messiah's  Kingdom  in 
1915. 

Two  j i inure-  of  this  period  of  Gentile 
domination  of  the  earth  are  given;  first, 
a  picture  from  the  human  standpoint;  and 
.  a   picture  from  the  Divine  stand- 
point.    The  view  from  the  human  stand- 
point   was   given    to   Nebuchadnezzar   by 
Lord    in    a    dream    which,   by   Divine 
.    n  peated    and    interpreted   by   the 
Prophel   Daniel.     (Dan.  2:29-45.)    Nebu- 
chadnezzar dreamed  of  a  great  image  rep- 
resenting  earthly  power  during  this  period 
known  as  "the  times  of  the  Gentiles."  His 
own   Orovernmenl    was  represented   in  the 
head   of  gold.     The  universal   empire  of 
ifedes  and    Persians,  which   followed 
hadnezzar,    was   symbolized    in    the 
arms  isl  of  silver.     The  universal 

•!'     Greece     under     Alexander     the 
mbolized    in    the   belly   and 
rass.      The      Roman     empire 
hired      in     the     legs     of   iron. 
remenl    made  it   possible 
accepted  Jesus  as  King, 
i   dom  might   have  been 


established  there.  But  foreseeing  that  Is- 
rael would  fail  in  the  day  of  her  visitation, 
God  pictured  the  extension  of  Gentile 
supremacy  in  the  feet  of  the  image,  which 
from  iron  gradually  merged  into  a  com- 
pilation of  iron  and  clay,  dividing  into  ten 
toes.  The  commingling  of  the  iron  and 
clay  represented  that  blending  of  Church 
and  State  known  as  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire. This  commingling  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious authority  amongst  the  nations  in 
the  exercise  of  Gentile  rule  still  continues; 
and  to-day  we  have  the  division  of  the 
nations  known  as  Christendom,  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  as  represented  by  the  toes  of 
the  image. 

The  image  has  stood  nearly  as  long  as 
was  Divinely  intended — seven  symbolic- 
times  or  years — 2520  literal  years,  expir- 
ing in  October,  1914.  What  will  happen 
then?  Let  the  same  prophecy  continue 
to  tell  its  story  to  a  consummation.  It 
tells  that  the  glorious  image  of  autocracy 
and  worldly  empire,  which  God  has  per- 
mitted to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Gentiles, 
will  fall  a  mass  of  ruins  at  the  end  of  the 
Gentile  times— in  1915  A.  D.  It  tells 
that  the  God  of  Heaven,  who  gave  over  the 
dominion  of  earth  for  "Seven  Times"  to 
the  Gentile  governments  of  this  image, 
purposes  that  at  the  close  of  those  ''Seven 
Times"  he  will  wipe  them  out  of  exist- 
ence. During  the  period  of  their  domina- 
tion, under  Divine  guidance,  a  Stone  has 
been  cut  out  of  the  mountain,  without 
human  hands,  without  human  authority 
or  power/.  That  stone  is  the  Church  of 
which  Jesus  is  the  Head  and  the  Apostle 
and  all  the  saints  of  this  age  of  every 
denomination  are  members.  The  cutting 
of  it  out  will  soon  be  completed.  That 
Stone  represents  Messiah  on  the  larger 
plane,  Jesus  the  Head  and  the  Church 
His  body;  for  we  are  all  members  in  par- 
ticular of  the  Body  of  Christ,  which  is  the 
Church.  Xot  until  the  Church  shall  have 
been  completed,  not  until  the  last  member 
shall  have  been  changed  from  earthly  to 
heavenly  conditions:  not  until  the  glori- 
fied Christ  shall  have  taken  unto  himself 
His  great  power  to  reign  :  and  not  until 
the  end  of  Gentile  times,  will  this  heavenly 
power  be  hurled  against  the  image.  It 
will  not  strike  the  image  in  its  head  or 
breast  or  loins  or  legs;  for  these  have 
passed  long  ago.     I'  will  smite  the  image 
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on  its  feet — its  present  development — 
"Christendom"  so-called.  That  impact  is 
prominently  noted  throughout  the  Scrip- 
tures as  "a  time  of  trouble  such  as  never 
was  since  there  was  a  nation."  The 
Scriptures  give  vivid  pictures  of  the  Gen- 
tile Governments  in  the  world,  then  "the 
gold,  the  silver,  the  brass,  the  iron  and 
the  clay,  became  like  the  chaff  of  the 
summer  threshing  floors,  and  the  wind 
carried  them  awav  and  no  place  was  found 
for  them.— Dan.  *2:35. 

Such  is  the  graphic  description  given  us 
of  the  end  of  Gentile  Governments,  in 
which  to-day  many  of  us  take  such  pride, 
and  which  have  their  good  intentions  and 
good  qualities.  But  these  also,  be  it  re- 
membered, were  recognized  and  authorized 
by  God  to  occupy  the  seat  of  Government 
and  to  hold  in  check  human  affairs — "un- 
til he  comes  whose  right  the  Kingdom  is," 
and  to  whom  it  will  be  given — The  Christ 
— the  Head  and  the  Elect  Church  his 
members;  the  Kingdom  for  which  we 
pray,  "Thy  Kingdom  come :  thy  will  be 
done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven" — 
the  Millennial  Kingdom,  which  is  to  bless 
all  the  families  of  the  earth  through  the 
channel  or  medium  of  Israel — God's 
chosen  people. 

Great  Ravenous  Beasts. 

We  have  intimated  that  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's dream  of  the  great  image  represented 
autocracy  and  world  sovereignty  from  the 
human  viewpoint  of  grandeur.  We  now 
come  to  examine  the  same  governments  as 
seen  from  the  Divine  viewpoint.  How  dif- 
ferent! Now.  instead  of  appearing  great, 
noble  and  wise,  these  are  pictured  as  rav- 
enous wild  beasts,  which  tread  down  and 
devour  the  earth.  In  this  picture,  which 
was  given  to  Daniel  for  himself  and  for  all 
of  God's  people,  the  symbolisms  are  these : 

(1)  Babylonia,  the  head  of  the  image, 
is  symbolized  by  a  lion ; 

(2)  Medo-Persia,  the  breast  and  arms 
of  the  image,  is  symbolized  by  a  bear; 

(3")  Greece,  the  belly  and  thighs  of  brass 
in  the  image,  is  here  symbolized  by  a  leo- 
pard : 

(4)  Borne,  the  iron  legs  of  the  image, 
is  here  pictured  as  a  great  and  terrible 


beast,  for  which  no  name  could  be  found, 
and  the  like  of  which  had  never  been 
known  in  the  earth  before.  "It  brake  in 
pieces  and  devoured"  everything.  Nothing 
could  withstand  its  power.  How  wonder- 
ful a  figure,  illustrative  of  the  ferocity 
which  has  marked  the  kings  and  Govern- 
ments and  wars  of  these  Gentile  times ! 

(5)  The  feet  and  toes  of  the  image, 
representing  the  Papacy  and  the  com- 
mingling of  State  and  Church  domina- 
tion, we  find  pictured  in  the  ten  horns  of 
the  terrible  beast. 

These  beasts  are  to  rule  the  world  until 
the  end  of  Gentile  times  of  world  domina- 
tion, October,  1914,  which  will  also  be  the 
end  of  the  Jewish  times  of  Divine  dis- 
favor. Then  the  dominion  will  pass  from 
these  beasts,  and  their  bodies  or  organiza- 
tions as  Governments  will  be  given  to  the 
burning  flame — turned  over  to  destruc- 
tion. The  Prophet  pictures  the  end  of 
Gentile  times  and  the  manifestation  of 
the  Ancient  of  Days,  whose  throne  was 
like  a  fiery  flame  and  who  caused  the  judg- 
ment to  sit.  It  was  at  that  time  that  the 
words  of  the  last  beast  came  into  judg- 
ment— the  great  words  uttered  by  the 
horn  that  had  eyes  and  a  mouth  and  that 
spake  great,  swelling  words, — claimed  by 
nearly  all  expositors  of  the  past  to  repre- 
sent Papacy  and  its  boast  of  infallibility, 
etc.  Then  the  beast  was  slain — the  great 
and  terrible  beast,  and  his  body  was  given 
to  the  burning  flames.  This  is  still  future 
and  therefore  prophetic,  and  we  may  not 
too  positively  declare  how  it  will  be  ful- 
filled. Apparently  it  signifies  the  over- 
turn of  the  civil  and  religious  systems  of 
our  day,  especially  of  Europe.  It  seems 
to  symbolize  the  destruction  of  all  earthly 
government  and  authority.  This  would 
mean  anarchy,  the  most  terrible  curse  up- 
on society  imaginable. 

Then  it  was  that  Daniel  was  given  a 
vision  of  the  Son  of  man  in  glory,  receiv- 
ing the  authority  of  the  dominion  of 
earth.  "And  there  was  given  him  do- 
minion and  glory  and  a  kingdom  that  all 
people,  nations  and  languages  should 
serve  him:  his  dominion  is  an  everlasting 
dominion,  which  shall  not  pass  away,  and 
his  Kingdom  thai  which  shall  not  be  de- 
stroyed."— Dan.  7:14. 
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THE    FAMOUS   Hotel  Del  Coro- 
nado, nt   Coronado  Beach,  is  a 
colossal  structure  built  round  a 
patio  and  occupying  four  acres. 
A-   il   is  constructed   wholly  of  wood  and 
-  said'to  be  valued  at  two  millions,  it  is 
evidenl  that  the  danger  of  fire  is  a  very 
Berioufl  one     The  management,  however, 
tailed  a  system   of   fire  protection 
completeness   and     elaboration, 
ird  to  surpass.     All  employees 
expei  ted  to  give  fire  de- 


partment service,  if  called  on  to  do  so, 
and  printed  instructions  are  issued  to  all 
the  help.  The  maids  are  shown  how  to 
operate  small  fire-extinguishers;  and  more 
than  once  a  maid  has  put  out  a  little  blaze 
that  might  have  grown  into  a  disastrous 
conflagration. 

The  regular  fire  department  is  under 
a  chief,  and  consists  of  three  companies 
of  a  captain  and  ten  men  each.  The 
companies  take  part  in  regular  weekly 
drills,  and  occasionally  a  department  drill 
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is  held,  the  men  responding  without  any 
other  notification  than  the  blowing  of  the 
alarm  whistle.  Compensation  is  given 
for  any  personal  injury  or  damage  to 
clothing  that  a  member  of  the  fire  de- 
partment may  suffer  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty. 

The  fire-fighting  equipment  of  the 
Hotel  is  remarkably  elaborate.  The 
chemical  apparatus  consists  of  nine  40- 
gallon  Boston  chemical  extinguishers, 
each  mounted  on  two  wheels  and  portable: 
and  109  three-gallon  Badger  extinguish- 
ers, placed  at  intervals  of  thirty  feet  or 
so  along  passages  and  hallways,  at  the 
foot  of  every  flight  of  stairs,  and  in  all 
the  sitting  rooms,  of  which  there  are 
about  half  a  dozen  on  each  floor.  There 
are  two  hose-carts,  each  carrying  1,400 
leet  of  21/J  inch  fire  hose:  one  Glazier 
Monitor  Nozzle,  with  4-way  attachment, 
that  delivers  a  2-inch  stream  of  water ; 
eighty-one  stationary  hose-reels  equipped 
with  fifty  and   one  hundred   feet  of  l^o 


inch  hose  connected  to  4-inch  risers  under 
a  continual  pressure  of  sixty  pounds  of 
salt  water.  In  the  basement  is  a  Worth- 
ington  Fire  Pump,  20x12x15,  underwrit- 
ers' rating,  with  a  capacity  of  fifteen 
hundred  gallons  per  minute,  or  six  good 
lVo  inch  nozzle  streams.  The  full  speed 
of  the  pump  is  64  revolutions  per  minute : 
50  pounds  of  steam  are  kept  up  at  night 
and  on  Sundays.  There  is  also  an  auxil- 
iary pump.  Barrels  of  water  placed  at 
intervals  along  the  roof,  furnish  a  supply 
that  would  be  very  useful  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances. There  are  four  exterior  lad- 
ders that  can  be  handled  easily  by  two 
persons,  and  that  will  sustain  the  com- 
bined weight  of  seven  people ;  they  can 
be  extended  25  to  38  feet :  additional  light 
ladders  are  provided  for  roofing  purposes. 
Metal  receptacles,  fitted  with  covers  and 
emptied  daily,  are  placed  to  receive  rub- 
bish. The  officers  of  the  fire  department 
are  instructed  particularly  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  position  of  apparatus 
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Company  A  of  the  Hotel  del  Coronado   Fire    Department,    with     two    Boston 
chemical  extinguishers,  ladder,  hose,  etc.,  in  the  court. 
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i  use  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
equipment,  such  as  ladders,  axes,  plaster- 
hooks,  etc. 

Bui  all  this  elaborate  equipment  would 
be  of  little  avail  unless  the  location  of 
a  fire  were  discovered  quickly.  In  order 
to  insure  as  rapid  action  as  possible,  the 
fire  alarm  department  is  equipped  with 
a  complete  Yam  well  Telegraph  Fire 
Alarm  service,  utilizing  twenty  actual 
bo.v  transmitting-box     and     fifty 

character-wheels.  There  is  a  telephone 
auxiliary  to  the  fire  alarm  service.  In 
the  employees'  quarters  there  is  a  gong 
i  a  tapper)  in  the  room  of  each  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Fire  Department.  In  the  en- 
gine room  are  a  gong  and  indicator,  on 
which  the  number  is  struck  and  indicated 
by  figures.'  The  number  shows  on  the  in- 
dicator, designating  the  location  from 
which  the  alarm  comes. 

Competent  insurance  experts,  who 
have  examined  the  fire  protection  system 
of  the  Hotel  Del  Coronado,  have  expressed 
their  admiration  at  its  completeness,  say- 
ing that  every  danger  that  Fire  Insurance 
companies  regard  in  a  hotel  has  been  anti- 
cipated and  proper  precautions  taken; 
and  that  if  all  hotels  were  protected  as 
well,  there  would  be  fewer  fires  in  build- 
in  2=  of  this  kind. 


Monitor  nozzle  of  the  Hotel  del  Coro- 
nado Fire  Department  at  practice  on  the 
beach. 
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Could  They 
Keep  the 

Home? 


They  could, 

if  you  wall  arrange   now 
to    have  your  wife    re- 
ceive, after  your  death,  a 
Regular 
Monthly  Income 
as    long    as    she    lives. 


The  Prudential 

Monthly  Income  Policy 

provides  a  fixed,  guaranteed,  monthly  income  for  your  wife  and 
family.  The  strength  of  The  Prudential  is  back  of  this  plan. 

Before  you  are  an  hour  older,  write  us  about  The  Prudential  Monthly  Income  Policy. 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 


Incorporated  as  a  Stock  Company  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey 

JOHN   F.  DRYDEN,  Prest.  Home  Office,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


*  ne  prudential  Monthly  Income  Policy  is  the  widow's  policy,  the  home  policy,  the 
family  policy,  and  if  everything  else  should  fail,  it  comes  to  the  rescue  and  gives  to  the 
widow  a  never-failing  source  of  support.  No  plan  for  the  support  and  protection,  of  the 
widow,  the  daughter,  the  son,  or  other  dependent  has  ever  been  devised,  that  is  so 
perfect  in  all  its  features.     Fill  out  coupon  and  mail  now. 
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WHERE   THE   DRY    LAND  BECOMES  SEA 


BY     EMMA    M.     GREESLEAF 


TO  CHANGE  A  TEACT  of  dry 
land  into  a  great  ocean  harbor  is 
the  unique  enterprise  that  is 
nearing  a  climax  in  Los  An- 
geles County,  Southern  California.  This 
remarkable  feat  in  harbor-building  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  civil  engineers 
throughout  the  United  States,  a  great 
number  of  whom  have  personally  inspected 
the  progress  of  the  work. 

Chief  Joseph,  in  his  account  of  the  Nez 
Perce's  war,  said:  "My  people  were  con- 
tent to  leave  things  as  the  great  Spirit 
Chief  made  them,  but  if  the  white  men 
did  not  like  the  rivers  and  the  mountains, 
they  changed  them."  This  California 
harbor  illustrates  the  energy  and  skill 
with  which  the  white  man  changes  natu- 
ral conditions  to  suit  his  purpose. 

The  land  where  the  harbor  lies  is  part 
of  an  old  grant,  made  by  a  Spanish  king 
in  the  days  when  Spain  ruled  the  Cali- 
fornia territory.  It  was  in  1863  that  a 
New  England  man  came  into  Southern 
California  and  bought  47,000  acres  of  this 
Spanish  grant,  paying  ten  cents  an  acre 
for  it.  The  tract  fronted,  for  several 
miles,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  extended 
inland  toward  the  city  of  Los  Angeles, 
which  was,  in  1863,  a  small,  insignificant 
town,  twenty-five  miles  from  the  sea.  The 
New  Englander  used  his  purchase  as  a 
sheep  ranch  up  to  the  time  of  the  "Pros- 
perity wave,"  in  1881,  when  ho  sold  parts 


of  it  at  such  prices  as  brought  him  a  for- 
tune. Settlers  came,  towns  and  villages 
sprang  up  on  the  tract,  railroads  were 
built,  and  the  land,  which  for  more  than 
three  centuries  had  been  a  part  of  pas- 
toral Spanish-California,  changed  rapidly 
to  a  part  of  commercial  American  Cali- 
fornia. 

One  of  the  railroads  that  came  in  se- 
cured a  right  of  way  which  ran,  for  some 
distance,  along  the  ocean  boundary  of  the 
tract.  In  constructing  the  road-bed  along 
this  ocean  strip,  the  contractors  found  it 
necessary  to  build  a  long  trestle-bridge 
across  an  old  river-channel — the  San 
Gabriel.  The  river  had  once  emptied  in- 
to the  ocean,  but  its  waters  had  been 
diverted  to  a  distant  part  of  the  grant. 
Sometimes  a  heavy  winter  rain  would  fill 
the  old  channel,  and  the  waters  would 
come  down  with  a  rush  against  the  trestle. 
The  railroad  company,  to  forestall  dan- 
ger, brought  in  stone  and  gravel  and  filled 
the  mouth  of  the  channel. 

In  1905  a  company  was  formed  which 
bought  eight  hundred  acres  of  the  land 
that  lay  on  either  side  of  the  San  Ga- 
briel channel.  The  company's  plan  was 
to  dredge  the  channel  back  through  the 
flats,  into  the  Government  harbor  at  San 
Pedro,  five  miles  distant ;  then  to  locate 
dock-yards,  slips,  and  manufacturing  sites 
along  the  artificial  waterway.  In  1906, 
a  larger  company,  "The  Dock  and  Ter- 
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Mr.  Clinton  Curtis. 


minal,"    bought   out    the    first    company. 
Among  the  stockholders  of  the  Dock  and 
Terminal  are  men  with  money  enough  to 
see  the  big  venture  through;  and  a  big 
venture  it  was,  for  the  Dock  and  Terminal 
determined  to  build  an  ocean  harbor  of 
the  first  class.    Investigation  showed  that 
the  San  Gabriel  was  a  navigable  stream, 
and  the  railroad,  in  closing  up  the  out- 
let,  had   run   up   against   Uncle      Sam's 
strict  ruling  for  non -obstruction  of  such 
waters.     The  War  Department,  of  which 
Wm.  H.  Taft  was  then  secretar}r,  ordered 
the  channel  opened,  and  the  railroad  be- 
iran  the  construction  of  a  drawbridge  of 
-  ule   Lift"   type.      The     single 
span  of  i he  bridge  lifts  one  hundred  and 
.    feet  vertically;  when  it  is  lifted, 
11k  upper  end  may  be  seen  at  Los  Angeles, 
:  p-two  miles  distant. 
In  January,  1905,  Mr.  Clinton  Curtis, 
England  man,  graduate  of  Yale 
Colleg  elected  general  manager  of 

The  Dock  and  Terminal  Company.  Mr. 
Curtis  immediately  moved,  with  his  fam- 
ily, to  Long  Beach,  where  the  harbor 
lands  are.  and  began  activities.  Two  dred- 


gers were  soon  at  work  night  and  day, 
ploughing  up  the  soil  and  throwing  it  out 
to  make  acres  of  solid  earth  where  bog 
flats  had  been.  It  has  been  a  lesson  in  the 
advancing  skill  of  men  and  machinery  to 
see  how  easily  and  rapidly  these  big 
machines  do  their  work.  The  shovel  of 
the  clam-shell  dredger  holds  two  cubic 
yards.  It  is  operated  by  a  huge  boom, 
which  picks  up  the  earth  and  throws  it 
into  dykes.  When  the  dykes  are  made, 
along  comes  the  big  hydraulic  dredger, 
operated  by  electricity;  with  its  great  cen- 
trifugal pump,  it  sucks  the  mud  from  the 
channel,  the  mud  having  been  churned 
up  by  a  revolving  cutter,  fashioned  like  a 
giant  egg  beater,  and  forces  it  through 
twenty-inch  pipes,  which  discharge  it  to 
elevate  the  land  behind  the  dykes.  The 
point  of  discharge  from  the  pipes  is  often 
half  a  mile  from  the  dredger,  which  shows 
the  enormous  power  of  the  dredger  pump. 
The  dredger  has  already  cut  a  channel  one 
mile  long,  three  hundred  feet  wide  on  the 
bottom,  and  twenty-one  feet  deep  at  low 
tide.  Jetties,  now  building,  will  be  ex- 
tended far  enough  to  let  a  vessel  drawing 
thirty  feet  of  water,  enter  the  harbor  at 
low  tide.  The  harbor  will  have  three 
channels,  with  a  water-frontage  of  nearly 
five  miles,  and  of  size  sufficient  for  any 
vessel  that  sails  the  ocean. 

Will  the  Dock  and  Terminal  Company 
find  the  artificial  harbor  a  paying  invest- 
ment? The  following  hopeful  conditions 
partly  answer  that  question.  Two  trans- 
continental lines  extend  to  the  harbor 
lands,  and  an  electric  road  touches  them 
on  two  sides.  Los  Angeles  County  is 
reached  by  railroads  that  cross  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  United  States,  and  are, 
therefore,  free  from  the  high  mountain 
grades  and  winter  snows;  for  these  rea- 
sons it  is  fair  to  expect  that  the  new  har- 
bor will  receive  much  of  the  freight  that 
now  reaches  points  farther  north. 

California  oranges,  beans,  walnuts, 
prunes  and  raisins,  will  be  sure  to  seek 
lower  freight  rates,  by  water,  as  soon  as 
the  opportunity  comes.  The  significance 
of  this  prophecy  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
the  ranchers  of  California  received  for 
their  crops  in  1908,  $29,538,000. 

China  and  Japan  will  ship,  across  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  in  the  next  few  years,  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  products.     The 


The  span  poised. 


The  span  lifted. 


opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  is  not  far 
distant,  and  it  is  a  surprising  fact,  but  a 
fact,  that  a  vessel,  taking  the  shortest  line 
from  Panama  to  the  Orient,  passes  within 
fifty  miles  of  the  new  harbor.  Therefore, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  vessels 
will  stop  at  that  point  for  repairs  and  pro- 
visions, and  to  load  and  unload  products. 

While  the  harbor  was  in  its  early  stages 
there  was  much  skepticism  about  its  fu- 
ture. Those  that  doubted  its  successful 
issue  were  many  more  than  those  that 
had  faith.  But  the  big  dredgers  kept  on, 
night  and  day,  week  after  week,  digging 
up  tons  of  mud  and  throwing  it  over  the 
flats.  If  one  dredger  broke  down,  another 
was  on  hand  to  take  its  place;  and,  after 
a  while,  those  that  had  faith  were  more 
than  those  that  doubted. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  manager,  Mr.  Cur- 
tis, who  was  elected  president  of  the  har- 


bor company  in  December,  1908,  that  his 
reputation  and  personality  have  been  the 
greatest  factors  in  the  growth  of  public 
confidence  in  the  enterprise. 

The  Craig  Ship  Building  Company, 
from  Toledo,  Ohio,  which  secured  a  site 
on  the  new  harbor  in  1906,  has  already 
expended  $125,000  on  its  plant.  The 
Craig  Company  launched  its  first  boat,  a 
dredger,  in  November,  1908,  finding  an 
outlet  to  the  ocean  through  the  Govern- 
ment harbor. 

The  voters  of  Long  Beach  gave  a  sig- 
nificant approval  of  the  new  harbor  when 
they  voted,  four  to  one,  in  September, 
1909,  a  bond  issue  of  $215,000  to  acquire 
municipal  wharfage  on  the  harbor  front. 
$200,000  of  this  amount  goes  to  buy  the 
land  and  $45,000  to  improve  the  pur- 
chase. Long  Beach  is  the  only  city  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  that  owns  municipal  docks. 
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THE    RAINIER    FOREST    RESERVE 


I.    Mount    Rainier 


BY    A.    WOODRUFF    McCULLT 


IN  THE  MIDST  of  the  greatest 
stretch  of  primeval  forest  in  the 
[Jnited  States — the  Eainier  Forest 
Reserve  of  two  and  a  quarter  million 
acres — is  situated  the  AYonderland  of  the 
Cascade  Mountains.  But  wonderful  as 
the  stately  forests  may  appear  to  some, 
the  mad  little  trout  streams,  the  tumbling 
waterfalls,  and  the  still  green  pools,  to  me 
always  they  shall  seem  pushed  far  into  the 
background,  completely  overshadowed  by 
the  towering  mountain  that  rises  from 
among  them  in  all  its  rugged  grandeur. 

From  the  Puget  Sound  cities  sixty 
miles  away,  Mount  Eainier  towers  high 
above,  seeming  to  stand  in  lonely  majesty, 
white  against  the  azure  sky;  while  at  its 
base  stretching  to  the  north  and  to  the 
south  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  rise  the 


bold,  broken  lines  of  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains. 

Eainier,  14,526  feet,  is  the  highest  peak 
in  the  United  States  outside  of  Alaska. 
Looking  upon  the  geological  maps,  it 
seems  as  though  one  great  glacial  cone 
had  been  knocked  off  at  the  top  to  make 
a  crater,  and  then  slightly  flattened,  caus- 
ing the  lower  edges  to  break  and  spread 
apart  a  little,  thus  allowing  a  few  ridges 
of  rugged  rock  to  break  through  at  the 
base;  while  nearer  the  summit  it  seems  as 
though  it  were  one  vast  glacier. 

Unlike  many  of  the  world's  wonders, 
this  peak  is  easily  reached — though  from 
some  corners  of  the  country  the  road  is 
long.  From  Seattle  or  Tacoma  one  gains 
the  impressive  view  from  sea  level,  and 
from  these  cities  the  mode  of  travel  de- 


Taioosh  Range.    Paradise  Valley  in  Jhe  foreground 


Camp  of  the  clouds. 


pends  greatly  upon  one's  inclinations.  Be- 
tween Tacoma  and  the  foothills  stretch 
broad,  rolling  prairies ;  natural  road  beds, 
dotted  here  and  there  with  lakes  and  with 
just  enough  pines  to  break  the  monotony 
without  interfering  with  the  speed.  Eoads 
have  been  marked  across  these  prairies, 
but  so  smooth  is  the  ground  that  the  pab- 
senger  crossing  with  his  eyes  closed  would 
always  judge  the  automobile  upon  the  road 
even  in  a  detour  of  several  miles.  Natu- 
rally this  leaves  plenty  of  room  to  turn 
out,  and  with  everything  visible  for  miles 
around,  an  accident  seems  impossible.  You 
with  your  high-power  cars  may  well  pic- 
ture the  exhilaration  of  that  ride  from  Ta- 
coma to  the  foothills ;  and  it  is  well  to 
take  it  while  one  may,  for  the  foothills 
reached,  the  Government  road  begins  and 
the  speed  glory  must  give  way  to  calmer 
glories  of  nature. 

This  road  passes  through  the  dense 
timber  that  begins  on  the  lower  foothills. 
The  underbrush  is  thick  and  the  turns 
sharp,  in  many  places  the  road  is  narrow, 
though  the  roadbed  is  always  of  the  best — 
smooth,  firm,  always  well  kept,  but  with, 
of  course,  a  speed  limit.  After  Ashford 
is  reached,  automobile  and  stage  go  the 
same  way. 

For  the  tourist  without  his  machine,  or 


for  the  man  with  too  great  an  aversion  to 
such  "contraptions"  to  rent  one  for  the 
trip,  practically  the  same  ground  may  be 
covered  minus  only  privacy  and  the  ex- 
hilaration of  speed.  Two  trains  a  day 
leave  Tacoma  for  Ashford,  one  in  the 
early  morning  and  another  at  noon. 

The  ascent  begins  immediately  upon 
leaving  Tacoma,  and  naturally  the  train 
is  obliged  to  puff  along  slowly  enough  to 
give  the  passengers  ample  time  to  view 
and  to  realize  the  beauty  of  this  charm- 
ing region.  The  train  skirts  the  shores 
of  Lake  Kapowsin  and  Lake  Ohop,  and 
passes  numerous  sawmills  in  active  opera- 
tion, then  on  into  the  more  densely  tim- 
bered, rugged  and  mountainous  country  it 
climbs. 

The  most  impressive  sight  seen  from  the 
window  is  Nisqually  Canyon.  In  many 
places  the  roadbed  is  but  a  blasted  ledge 
in  the  solid  wall  of  perpendicular  rock. 
A  narrow  suspension  bridge  crosses  the 
canyon  one  place  four  hundred  feet  in  the 
air.  But  a  little  further  on  the  river  turns 
as  it  were  on  its  side,  and  plunges  in  a 
wall  of  solid  water  several  hundred  feet 
high  through  a  fissure  in  the  rock  that  is 
only  forty  feet  wide. 

The  stage  for  Longmire  Springs  meets 
the  train  at  Ashford  fourteen  miles  away. 
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The  road  has  boon  built  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  is  perfect,  winding  in  and  out, 
crossing  innumerable  little  fish  streams. 
A  short  distance  from  Ashford  stands  the 
Gateway  to  the  Rainier  National  Park. 
Here  the  stage  is  stopped,  and  a  register 
brought  out  from  the  Ranger's  pictur- 
esque log  house.  Not  only  are  the  names 
and  addresses  taken,  but  also  the  mode 
of  travel.  Then  on  through  the  forest  the 
road  winds,  taller  and  taller  grow  the 
trees,  deeper  and  deeper  the  cool  green- 
ness underneath  them.  Fir  and  hemlock 
and  cedar;  tamarack,  spruce  and  pine; 
maple,   cottonwood  and  giant   alder;   all 


hall.  There  are  the  usual  hotel  accommo- 
dations, and  also  the  well  patronized  tents 
in  connection.  Across  from  the  hotels 
are  the  springs,  iron  and  sulphur  bubbling 
side  by  side.  There  are,  of  course,  bath 
houses,  and  this  is  a  resort  to  which  many 
come  for  a  day,  or  a  week,  or  a  month,  and 
some  never  go  further.  It  satisfies  them. 
Behind,  rise  the  mountains  of  the  Ta- 
toosh  Range.  Mount  Turn  Turn  is  to  the 
side.  Nisqually  rushes  over  its  rocky  bed ; 
the  road  winds  smooth  and  white;  on  all 
sides  are  the  stately  primeval  forests  rife 
with  romance  and  mystery  of  countless 
ages.     Before,  rises  the  King  of  Moun- 


Belo-w  Paradise. 


shutting  in  the  narrow  ribbon  until  even 
its  dust  takes  on  a  green  tint.  And  under- 
neath are  the  soft  fronds  of  the  ferns,  the 
green  mosses,  the  trailing  vines,  and  here 
and  there  a  bright  dash  of  color  where  the 
red  berries  grow.  All  too  soon  as  the  dusk 
falls,  the  gleam  of  tents  shows  through 
the   branches — Longmire   Springs. 

There  are  two  hotels  here,  one  catering 
to  plain  and  simple  abundance,  the  other 
boasting  a  French  chef.  With  a  big  bon- 
fire on  the  grounds  one  appeals  to  the  love 
of  out  of  doors ;  while  the  other  entertains 
the  guest  through  the  evening  with  music 
before    the   open   fire-place   in   the   social 


tains  in  all  his  dazzling  glory — rugged, 
bold,  stern,  compelling  not  only  admira- 
tion from  the  white  man,  hut  also  a 
tinge  of  that  reverence  and  awe  that  led 
his  red  brother  to  look  fearsomely  upon 
this  mighty  peak  as  Tyee  Sahgalee — the 
home  of  the  Great  Spirit. 

There  are  two  roads  to  Paradise.  One 
is  the  Government  road  that  by  much 
switch-backing  has  been  made  nearly  level 
all  the  way  to  Narada  Falls,  where  it  joins 
the  other,  the  pony  trail,  and  at  present  is 
lost.  The  Government,  however,  is  ex- 
tending it  rapidly,  and  in  the  future  we 
shall  probably  be  able  to  motor  all  the 


The  home  of  the  former  Harvard  professor.     Between   Ash  ford  and  Longmire. 
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way  to  the  Valley  itself.  This  road  fol- 
low- generally  the  Nisqually  River  to  its 
headwaters,  the  Nisqually  Glacier.  And 
this  means  that  it  actually  goes  there.  One 
has  to  lmt  clamber  down  off  the  bridge 
to  place  a  hand  upon  the  Glacier  and  to 
break  off  a  piece,  though  this  latter  opera- 
tion must  be  accomplished  with  discre- 
tion, for  there  are  rocks  that  are  easily 
dislodged  from  this  wall  of  ice. 

After  crossing  the  Nisqually,  the  road 
begins  its  ascent  on  the  other  side,  run- 
ning parallel  with  the  river,  then  switch- 
ins  back.  Almost  all  the  way  this  foot- 
hold has  been  blasted  from  the  solid  rock. 


first  ap  the  steep  walls  of  a  canyon  of  one 
of  the  Nicqually's  numerous  branches. 
The  pathway  is  overhung  with  giant  fir 
and  cedar  and  hemlock,  and  climbing  is 
easy,  for  the  deep  shade  lessens  weariness. 
Below  on  the  right  tumbles  the  moun- 
tain torrent,  seeming  to  grow  constantly 
smaller  as  the  trail  leads  higher.  For  a 
moment  it  is  lost  as  the  path  turns  in- 
ward on  a  shelf  in  the  bluff;  then  we  hear 
the  roar  of  waters,  and  climbing  under  a 
fallen  fir,  we  emerge  on  a  tiny  platform 
in  the  rock  to  look  across  to  the  foaming 
falls  that  are  probably  not  a  hundred  feet 
from   us.      So   numerous   are   these   falls 


Pyramid  Peak,  from  the  Hunting  Ground.. 


We  may  peer  downwards  or  gaze  upwards : 
mis  all  the  same,  sheer,  soiid  rock, 
broken  by  heavy  blasts,  but  always  the 
same.  We  can  look  across  to  the  other 
side,  to  the  dense  forest  and  the  still,  cool 
greenness;  but  here  there  is  no  shade,  and 
it  is  only  alter  we  have  caught  an  echo 
from  the  boom  of  Narada  Falls  that  we 
find  the  shade  again;  and  here,  as  I  have 
said,  the  eleven  mile  road  ends,  and  we 
must  take  up  the  pony  trail. 

This  pony  trail  is  a  branch  from  the 
main  road  just  above  Longmire  Springs. 
The  Nisqually  is  crossed  at  once,  and  the 
ascent    begins    immediately,    climbing    at 


through  this  park  that  many  of  them  seem 
to  go  unnamed,  and  the  heights  given  of 
the  various  ones,  outside  of  the  larger, 
seem  to  be  but  the  varying  estimates  of 
each  passerby.  These  that  we  see  at  this 
time  are  probably  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  in  height,  but  even  at  this 
time  of  year  the  volume  of  water  seems  too 
great  to  be  ignored.  Were  this  swirling 
spray,  this  rainbow  tints,  this  rush  and 
roar  of  waters,  these  beetling  black  walls 
imprisoning  green  depths  below,  were  all 
these  transposed  to  a  land  that  was  not 
already  surfeited,  they  would  be  a  sight 
that  thousands  would  travel  to  see.  Here 
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"Many  an  unnamed  waterfall, 
from  Paradise  Valley. 


Across 


they  are  overshadowed  by  greater  ones, 
and  they  become  one  of  the  usual  things 
of  the  landscape.  One  grows  to  expect 
them  every  mile  or  so. 

The  trail  now  leads  back  from  the  river 
and  climbs  on  through  the  woods,  taking 
the  heights  in  easy  stages.  Here  the  little 
streams  offer  a  cooling  draught,  or  a 
blackberry  tempts,  but  otherwise  there  is 
little  pause  until  the  roar  of  waters  is 
again  heard,  this  time  far  greater  than 
before.  The  trees  thin  out  and  the  trail 
leads  over  great  blocks  of  basalt.  When 
we  reach  the  open,  we  stand  upon  the 
brink  of  a  precipice,  and  some  of  us  step 
back,  for  the  height  is  dizzy. 

The  rainbow  marks  the  glistening  spray 
that  dashes  in  our  faces.  There  is  the  fas- 
cinating boom  of  the  mighty  plunge,  and 
far,  far  beneath  us  the  river  cuts  its  way 
through  the  black  walls,  while  high  above 


we  see  the  pigmy  forms  of  those  who  came 
by  stage,  as  they  move  about  on  the  bridge 
that  spans  the  river  above  Narada  Falls. 
There  is  still  some  little  climb  ahead  to 
reach  the  bridge,  and  we  bend  to  it  as 
hardily  as  we  can  with  our  regard  all  for 
the  dashing  rainbow  hues.  The  Govern- 
ment lias  a  small  camp  here  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  those  who  are  working  on 
the  road  beyond  this  point  to  Paradise. 
The  stage  goes  no  further,  but  ponies  are 
kept  here  for  those  who  wish  to  ride  the 
rest  of  the  way. 

The  trail  crosses  the  river  over  a  fallen 
log  at  a  point  a  little  above  the  camp. 
This  trail  is  broad  and  easy  walking,  even 
for  the  city  bred.  All  along  we  have 
missed  the  ruggedness  of  the  Henry  Trail, 
and  now  it  seems  but  little  more  than  a 
walk  upon  some  of  Seattle's  hills:  yet 
we  are  at  last  upon  a  long  slope  of  the 
mountain  itself — the  lull  before  the  storm, 
the  ease  before  the  stress.  The  trees  con- 
tinue, but  not  the  dense  woods.  This  all 
seems  like  a  park,  and  already  we  are 
treading  over  the  fields  of  flowers — flowers 
of  every  hue,  sturdy  field  flowers  and  fra- 
gile snow  blooms.  We  pass  other  falls  and 
cross  the  road  extension.  The  ponies  pass 
at  a  trot,  and  the  three  miles  slip  quickly 
behind.  Then  far  away  on  the  sloping 
meadows  above,  gleam  the  tents  of  Reese's 
camp.  We  have  reached  Paradise.  Be- 
hind stretches,  the  Tatoosh  chain  and  be- 
fore us  towers  the  mighty  mountain  that 
has  given  its  name  to  all  this  great  forest 
reserve. 

We  pick  our  way  through  the  blooms. 
The  meadow  slopes  steeply  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  camp  and  the  wind  makes  it- 
self felt.  Fifty  sit  down  to  the  noonday 
dinner  with  us  in  the  big  tent,  and  we  re- 
count our  experiences  with  all  the  free- 
dom of  the  trail.  It  is  a  good  place  to 
rest  and  recover  one's  breath  before  the 
morrow's  climb.  We  carry  our  chairs  out- 
side and  draw  our  coats  on.  For  a  time 
we  face  "Tyee  Sahgalee."  This  is  one 
of  the  lower  ridges  and  the  snow  line  is 
very  close;  in  fact,  until  the  last  week  in 
July  this  year  there  were  two  feet  of  snow 
at  the  camp  itself.  The  mountain  seems 
built  of  snow  and  ice,  as  though  it  were 
a  vast  pyramid  broken  through  by  jagged 
ridges  of  black  rock.  The  glasses  show 
that  these  blocks  of  basalt  and  granite  are 
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Road  above  Muir  Glacier. 

beetling  crags,  towering  pinnacles  and 
dizzy  precipices;  but  without  the  com- 
parative in  the  scale,  it  is  impossible  to 
realize  the  vastness..  It  seems  as  though 
we  should  see  a  man  stand  clear-cut 
against  the  azure  sky  if  he  were  to  stand 
upon  the  summit.  I  even  heard  a  lady 
skeptically  that  she  could  not  see  the 
banner  the  party  said  they  had  put  up 
the  week  before!  Looking  as  she  looked, 
it  seemed  but  a  little  hour's  run  to  the 
summit. 

It  is  only  when  we  watch  through  a 
powerful  glass  the  ascending  party  on 
-nine  upper  slope  that  we  begin  to  realize 
the  vastness.  We  sweep  the  glass  slowly 
over  the  slopes  and  finally  bring  it  to 
a  halt  to  watch  some  strange  creeping  in- 
sect. It  takes  several  seconds  to  realize 
that  this  is  the  party  of  ten  who  are  up  on 
the  mountain. 

And  looking  thus  we  become  restless-. 


The  power  of  the  mountain  overshadows. 
From  Puget  Sound,  Mount  Eainier  is  a 
thing  of  inestimable  beauty,  calm,  serene, 
beautiful,  a  white  robed  spirit.  Here  he 
is  close  to  us,  towering  over  us,  a  thing  of 
awesome  majesty.  He  is  even  to  us  "Tyee 
Sahgalee."  We  cannot  watch  him  long- 
and  preserve  our  buoyant  feeling.  He 
calls,  but  at  the  same  moment  he  over- 
whelms.    We  turn  our  chairs. 

Below  us  lies  Paradise  Valley,  the  Val- 
ley of  flowers  we  trod  a  little  while  before 
— the  crimson  and  the  orange,  red,  blue, 
violet,  and  the  white  swaying  gently,  with 
here  and  there  a  clump  of  firs.  Across 
from  us  a  great  stone  ridge,  dark,  perpen- 
dicular, and  foaming  from  its  dizzy 
heights,  are  two  waterfalls  that  become 
rivers  in  the  valley  below.  Then  we  fol- 
low the  azure  skyline  and  the  Tatoosh 
Eange  looms  rugged,  too  rugged  for  the 
snow  to  cling,  save  in  patches.  As  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach  the  bold  pinnacles  stand 
out,  and  we  realize  that  beyond  these 
stands  ridge  after  ridge. 

More  ponies  come  from  the  trail  below, 
good  little  ponies,  shaking  their  heads  in 
their  satisfied  way,  each  one  treading  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  other,  well-trained, 
sure-footed,  hard-working  little  things. 

After  supper  we  see  the  mountain 
guide?  who  have  come  in  while  we  were 
eating.  They  are  not  hard  to  find;  twin 
brothers,  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  moun- 
tain, they  stand  apart,  one  at  each  end  of 
the  camp.  It  has  been  more  than  ten 
years  since  they  have  spoken,  yet  they 
stand  there  facing  each  other,  Jerry  and 
Joe,  silently  awaiting  their  clientele.  They 
pass  each  other  daily,  but  the  stubborn 
silence  still  endures,  and  not  even  the 
silence  of  the  great  snows  has  the  power 
to  break  it. 

It  is  only  after  our  arrangements  have 
been  made  and  the  visitors  have  taken 
their  choice  that  the  silent  automatons 
seem  to  come  to  life,  and  then  each  keeps 
scrupulously  to  his  own.  Should  the  trav- 
eler mistake  their  similarity,  and  by 
chance  address  Joe  when  he  had  engaged 
Jerry,  he  will  meet  with  an  evasive  and  de- 
cidedly short  answer  concerning  the  wea- 
ther. Unless  he  should  catch  a  glimpse 
of  Jerry  in  the  background,  he  feels  for 
a  moment  as  though  he  were  not  quite 
awake.     Then  Joe  will  walk     haughtily 
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away  and  Jerry  will  come  up. 

Here  one  undergoes  a  rigid  inspection. 
Boots  come  in  for  it  first.  If  one  gives 
out,  Jerry  and  the  party  must  carry  him, 
and  it  will  probably  keep  them  all  from 
making  the  summit.  This  guide  is  awake 
now,  and  all  business.  Each  nail  in  the 
shoe  is  examined,  and  then  one  must  take 
a  lesson  in  stamping  it  down  to  catch  in 
the  ice.  He  gives  out  the  smoked  glasses, 
and  sees  that  they  fit;  he  examines  the 
Alpine-stocks  and  tests  your  ability  to 
handle  them  properly;  he  advises  you  as 
to  your  sweater  and  ear  muffler;  he  doles 
out  the  little  packages  of  chocolate;  and 
then  should  you  chance  to  be  a  woman,  he 
will  ask  to  see  your  skirt,  and  his  scornful 
glance  for  an  extra  inch  will  make  the 
wise  woman  borrow  a  jack-knife  and  do 
some  heroic  slashing.  Then  after  all  this, 
he  will  look  you  over  critically,  and  even- 
tually you  must  fall  to  dilating  upon  your 
own  prowess  and  ability  to  endure. 

When  at  last  you  have  passed  your  ex- 
amination, the  expression  of  painful  anx- 
iety leaves  his  face  to  perhaps  pass  to 
your  own.  Then  you  are  sent  to  bed  to 
snatch  a  little  sleep  before  the  early  start 
between  one  and  half -past  two. 

The  earlier  way  is  through  the  dark- 
ness. We  can  barely  make  out  the  bleak 
wind-swept  camp  of  the  Clouds  that  stands 
upon  the  precipice  overhanging  the  upper 
Msqually  Glacier.  The  boulders  loom  up 
through  the  gloom  and  the  mist;  flowers 
no  longer  cling  to  the  bare  rocks.  We 
run  almost  immediately  into  our  first 
stretch  of  snow,  a  hard  pack  with  a  soft 
surf  are  that  makes  a  slippery  going  on  the 
incline :  then  another  bare  place  where  the 
rocks  are  too  steep  to  hold  the  snow.  We 
begin  to  warm  to  our  work.  The  grayness 
lightens,  and  we  can  make  out  the  lonely 
pinnacle  of  rock  that  looms  square-cut  in 
our  pathway. 

And  now  the  guide  draws  us  up  and 
looks  us  over  again  critically  for  this  is 
the  last  point  from  which  he  can  send  the 
weaker  ones  back  alone.  He  seems  to  feel 
his  responsibility.  Even  here  he  has 
picked  the  way  carefully  and  cautioned 
our  footsteps.  We  begin  to  feel  that  our 
responsibility  has  ended  and  that  we  have 
but  to  enjoy  the  trip. 

Another  stretch  of  snow  and  then  a 
climb  through  loose,   square     blocks     of 


Over  the  "Beehive." 

granite.  We  seem  to  swarm  over  and  un- 
der and  around  them,  crawling  out  at  the 
top  at  last  as  would  a  swarm  of  bees,  and 
we  do  not  wonder  at  the  name  applied  to 
it,  The  Beehive. 

The  first  dawn  breaks  over  the  crests  as 
we  scale  the  last  block.  The  mists  break 
where  we  are,  though  they  still  cling  close 
at  the  Camp  of  the  Clouds  below.  Our 
way  now  takes  our  energy.  It  is  mostly 
through  snow,  with  here  and  there  a  steep 
and  ragged  place  swept  bare  by  the  wind. 
We  cross  the  Cowlitz  Glacier,  and  we  feel 
the  need  of  our  spiked  boots  and  Alpine- 
stocks.  There  are  crevasses  to  be  crossed, 
and  always  there  is  the  steep  pull  upward. 
As  we  go,  the  wind  increases.  We  are  told 
that  it  is  blowing  about  forty  miles  an 
hour,  and  will  probably  reach  sixty  before 
we  gain  the  summit.  The  guide  hurries 
our  lagging  steps,  and  on  the  long,  slip- 
pery slopes,  ropes  us.     Yet  it  all  seems 
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It  is  only  climbing  up  and  up. 
seems  a  thing  far  removed. 
Camp  Muir  is  at  last  reached.  Here  is 
»rhere  the  weary  may  be  safely  left  for  the 
little  while  necessary  to  complete  the 
climb.  One  must  be  physically  played  out, 
however,  to  remain  here  with  the  summit 
80  near. 

Ahead  is  Gibraltar,  beetling,  stern,  for- 
bidding,  the  cause  of  our  early  start,  for 
at  mid-day  he  stands  impassable.  This 
one  great  wall  of  rock  has  sent  down  ava- 
lanche    upon   avalanche.     Barely    a    day 

-  by  that  a  tumbling  sweep  of  rock 
imt  break  from  his  face.  By  noon 
the  sun's  rays  on  the  melting  snows  have 
cd  to  dislodge  stones  enough  to  start 
the  avalanches.  Our  guide  watches  the 
sky  carefully,  the  face  of  the  overhanging 
el  iff.  the  narrow  way  ahead,  and  then 
looks  us  over  anxiously.  His  word  is  law 
here,  and  we  tremble,  for  not  one  of  us 
would  stay  behind.  The  wind  almost 
sweeps  us  from  our  feet.  We  hardly  dare 
to  hug  the  wall  above  for  fear  of  starting 

Le  loose  rock,  and  below  us  falls  an- 
other sheer  precipice.  Yet  even  here  the 
way  seems  natural,  and  our  ropes  almost 
a  nuisance.     Gibraltar  once  rounded,  we 

use  for  breath.  Our  battle  is  almost 
won.  The  wind  bends  us:  we  cannot 
-land  upright,  but  we  are  ready  to  push 
on.  Over  snow  and  ice,  rounding  a  bare 
pinnacle,  climbing,  slipping,  catching  a 
breath,  we  stagger  on,  nearer,  nearer,  un- 
til— we  are  there !  Columbia  Crest ! 

The  gale  blows  us.  It  is  twenty  degrees 
below  zero.  The  steaming  rocks  of  the 
crater  beckon.  We  climb  down  to  them 
and  stretch  out,  and  while  we  shift  un- 
easily on  their  hot  surfaces,  the  steam  from 
our  damp  clothing  freezes  and  forms  a 
thin  coat  of  ice  wherever  the  rocks  do  not 
toueh.  It  is  not  an  exactly  comfortable 
spot.  We  clamber  down  and  seek  the  ice 
caves.  .  Here  the  wind  is  kept  from  us,  and 


we  find  comparative  warmth  in  the  great 
caverns  that  seem  to  stretch  on  and  on. 
A  crevass  here  and  another  there  keep 
us  back  from  exploration.  The  light 
seems  strange  in  our  eyes.  We  munch  our 
chocolate,  and  we  feel  that  nowhere  here 
is  there  rest  for  us.  Then  we  climb  back 
again  to  Columbia  Crest,  and  brace  our- 
selves to  look  out  over  the  world.  The 
sun  shines  down  on  us  distantly.  Far 
down  below  we  see  the  mists  clinging  to 
the  Camp  of  the  Clouds. 

But  upon  all  sides  of  us,  stretching  mile 
upon  mile,  lay  mountains,  peaks,  ridges, 
ranges;  lofty  heights  and  deep  abysses. 
There  are  snow  crowned  summits  and 
again  whole  ridges  enshrouded  in  the  blue 
mist  of  fairyland.  Jagged  peaks  against 
the  azure  sky.  bold  rocks  and  pinnacles 
thousands  of  feet  in  height  and  the  gentler 
snow-white  Adams,  Baker,  Hood,  St. 
Helens,  on  and  on  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach.  And  then  over  these  ridges  of  the 
Cascade  Mountains  we  look  sixty  miles 
away  to  Puget  Sound  with  its  winding 
sapphire  channels  and  bluffs.  We  see 
Seattle,  Tacoma,  Olympia,  Bellingham 
and  all  the  minor  ambitious  little  towns 
in  between,  strange  little  blots.  We  look 
to  the  prairies  of  the  east,  and  then 
swinging  back  and  looking  once  more  to- 
ward our  beloved  Puget  Sound,  we  see 
the  mighty  Olympics,  snow  crowned,  bold, 
yet  more  rugged  than  the  Tatoosh  and  the 
Sawtooth;  Mount  Olympus,  majestic, 
stately,  unapproachable,  The  Brothers,  on 
and  on,  peak  after  peak,  and  through  the 
glasses  on  beyond,  dimly,  faintly,  but  still 
there,  the  sweep  of  the  great  Pacific. 
Mountains  and  valleys  and  cities  and  lakes 
with,  an  ocean  thrown  in  for  good  measure, 
and  then  back  again,  more  mountains, 
fairyland  peaks  and  the  bold,  rugged  out- 
lines of  our  workaday  world,  and  the  ar- 
tist's snowy  summits.  All  these  lay  below 
the  peak  beyond  Paradise. 
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SOME    INDIAN   MISSIONS   OF   THE   NORTH- 
WEST 


BY     HELEN    FITZGERALD    SANDERS 


MOEE  THAN  a  century  after 
the  Spanish  Franciscans 
p]  anted  the  Cross  upon  the 
Pacific  shores,  the  French, 
Belgian  and.  Italian  Jesuits,  or  robes  noi- 
res,  took  their  way  into  the  Northwest 
wilderness  in  response  to  a  cry  from  the 
people  who  lived  within  its  solitudes. 
Civilization  follows  the  highways  of  in- 
tercourse with  the  outer  world,  so  the 
Western  coast  had  passed  through  the 
struggle  of  its  beginnings  and  entered  into 
a  period  of  prosperity  and  peace  while  that 
territory  with  the  Eocky  Mountains  as  its 
general  center,  was  still  as  primeval  as 
when  the  galleons  of  Juan  de  Fuca  sailed 
into  Puget  Sound. 

The  mellowness  of  old  romance,  the 
warmth  of  Latin  color,  hang  over  the  Mis- 
sions of  California.  The  Pilgrim  lingers 
reverently  in  their  cloistered  recesses, 
breathing  the  scent  of  orange  blossoms, 
reposing  in  the  shade  of  palm  and  pepper 
trees.  With  the  song  of  the  sea  in  his 
ears  and  its  sapphire  glint  in  his  eye  he 
re-lives  the  olden  days,  weaves  for  himself 
out  of  imagination's  threads  a  picture  as 
harmonious  in  its  tones  of  faded  rose  and 
gray  as  an  ancient  tapestry.  How  much 
the  architectural  beauty  of  these  Missions 
has  brought  them  within  the  affectionate 
regard  of  the  people  it  is  hard  to  say,  but 
urjdoubtedly.it  has  had  an  influence.  The 
graceful  contour  of  arch  and  pillar,  the 
low,  broad  sweep  of  roof  and  corridor,  the 
delicate,  yellowish-white  of  the  adobe  out- 
lined against  a  sky  of  royal  blue,  stir  the 
sleeping  sense  of  beauty  in  our  hearts  and 
make  us  pause  to  worship  at  such  favored 
shrines. 

It  is  for  precisely  the  opposite  reason 
that  we  are  drawn  to  the  Missions  of  the 
Northwest.  Austere,  ascetic  in  form,  they 
make   their  appeal   because  of  their  un- 


adorned simplicity.  They  were  originally 
the  plainest  structures  of  logs,  added  to 
as  occasion  demanded  and  always  con- 
structed of  such  homely  materials  as  the- 
surrounding  country  could  yield.  Hands 
unaccustomed  to  other  labors  than  telling 
the  rosary  or  making  the  sign  of  the 
Cross,  hewed  forest  trees  and  wrought  in 
wood  the  symbol  of  their  teaching.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  the  buildings  were 
small  and  crude,  but  their  lack  of  grand- 
pur  was  the  best  testimony  to  the  sacrifice 
and  noble  purpose  of  which  they  were  the 
emblems.  Overlooked,  isolated  they 
stand,  passed  by  and  all  but  unknown.  Yet 
they  are  monuments  of  heroic  achieve- 
ment and  devotion  ;  brave  men  risked  their 
live?  willingly  to  lay  these  foundation 
stones  of  the  faith ;  bitter  struggles  were 
fought  and  won  in  their  consecrated  shad- 
ows, and  upon  them  is  the  glamour  of 
thrilling  episode. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  a  little 
band  of  French  missionaries  of  the  order 
of  St.  Ignatius  journeyed  from  their  na- 
tive France  to  Canadian  territory  with  the 
purpose  of  spreading  the  word  of  God 
amongst  the  savages  of  that  benighted 
land.  One  of  them,  Father  Ignace  Jogiu  -. 
became  the  apostle  of  the  Iroquois,  and 
died  at  their  hands,  a  martyr.  Strangely 
enough,  his  teachings  lived  after  him  and 
were  preserved  in  a  measure,  at  least,  by 
those  who  had  murdered  him  because  of 
the  message  he  brought. 

Years  afterwards,  about  1815,  a  small 
party  of  Iroquois  took  their  way  from  the 
Mission  of  Caughnawaga  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Sault  St.  Louis,  on  the  banks  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  river,  and  proceeded 
probably  in  quest  of  furs,  into  the  little 
known  and  perilous  ascents  of  the  Eocky 
Mountains.  This  party  was  headed  by 
one   Ignace   La    Mousse,   Ins   given    name 


The  old  church,  St.  Ignatius  Mission. 


"being  by  a  curious  coincidence,  the  same 
as  that  of  the  martyred  disciple  of  the 
Gospel.  He  was  a  man  of  lordly  stature 
and  puissance  indomitable.  Upon  their 
wanderings  they  came  to  Spetleman,  "the 
place  of  the  Bitter  Boot,"  a  mild,  fair 
valley  where  dwelt  a  folk  kindly  in  their 
natures,  who  called  themselves  the  Selish. 
These  people  welcomed  the  Iroquois,  made 
them  at  home  in  their  lodges  and  shared 
with  them  the  sports  of  the  chase  until 
the  visiting  Indians  were  visitors  no  more 
and  claimed  no  other  land  than  this. 

From  the  lips  of  Old  Ignace,  as  he  was 
known,  the  Selish  heard  of  a  mysterious 
faith  symbolized  by  a  Cross,  a  greater 
medicine  than  that  of  any  of  the  tribes, 
and  of  pale-faced,  sable-robed  priests,  who 
in  the  olden  time  taught  that  faith  and 
died  happily  in  the  teaching. 

The  Selish  practiced  a  simple,  sponta- 
neous kind  of  paganism.  They  believed 
in  a  Good  and  Evil  Spirit,  who  were  con- 
stantly at  war.  These  two  powers  were 
symbolized  by  light  and  darkness,  and 
their  heroic  battle  was  pictured  in  the  al- 
ternate triumph  of  day  and  night.  If 
buffalo  came  in  plenty,  if  elk  and  moose 
were  slain  and  the  season's  yield  were 
rich,  then  according  to  their  notion,  the 
Good  Spirit  was  in  the  ascendency;  but  if, 


on  the  other  hand,  Winter  rode  down  from 
the  mountains  while  their  larder  was  low, 
if  fish  would  not  bite  and  game  could  not 
be  caught,  the  influence  of  the  Evil  Spirit 
prevailed. 

The  Selish  believed,  also,  in  a  future 
existence,  happy  or  miserable  according  to 
the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  soul  during  its 
mortal  life.  The  worthy  shade  passed  into 
eternal  Summer  time,  to  a  land  watered 
by  fair  streams  and  green  meadows;  in 
these  streams  were  countless  fishes,  and  in 
the  meadows  bands  of  wild  horses  and 
endless  herds  of  the  beloved  buffalo.  There 
the  spirit,  united  with  its  family,  would 
ride  through  all  eternity,  hunting  amongst 
the  ghostly  flocks  in  the  summer  sun  of 
happy  souls.  But  those  who  had  violated 
the  tenets  of  the  tribe,  who  had  been  liars, 
cowards  or  otherwise  dishonorable,  and 
those  negative  offenders  who  had  been 
lacking  in  love  for  their  wives,  husbands 
and  children,  had  sealed  for  themselves 
a  bitter  fate.  These  outcasts  went  to  an 
Arctic  region  of  everlasting  snow,  where 
false  fires  kindled  to  torment  their  frozen 
limbs  with  the  mocking  promise  of 
warmth.  Phantom  streams  offered  their 
parched  lip?  drink,  but  as  they  hastened 
to  the  banks  to  quench  their  thirst,  the 
elusive  waters  were  ever  farther  and  far- 
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ther  away.  So  ever  and  anon,  through 
the  years  that  never  seemed  to  die,  the 
shades  were  doomed  to  hurry  onward,  ever 
onward,  through  the  night  and  cold  of 
winter  that  knows  no  spring,  in  misery  as 
dark  as  the  shadow  engulfing  them.  The 
Lands  of  Good  and  Evil  were  separated 
by  savage  woods,  inhabited  by  hungry 
wolves,  lithe  wild  eats  and  serpents  coiled 
to  strike.  The  wretched  sinner  in  his 
prison  of  ice  might,  after  a  period  of  pen- 
ance, short  or  long,  according  to  the  meas- 
ure of  his  offense,  expiate  his  sins  and 
join  his  brethren  in  the  Happy  Hunting 
Ground. 

Besides  this  general  belief  held  in  com- 
mon by  the  tribe,  they  cherished  countless 
myths  such  as  those  of  the  creation  and 
many  lesser  fanciful  legends  which  formed 
a  part  of  their  religion. 

Although  these  Indians  were  sincere  in 
this  simple,  half-poetical  mythology,  they 
listened  very  willingly,  like  eager  children, 
to  Old  Ignace,  and  from  him  learned  to 
make  the  sacred  sign  and  repeat  the  white 
man's  prayer.  After  knowing  something 
of  their  mysticism,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  greater  mysticism  of  -the  Catholic 
Church  should  appeal  to  them;  that  once 
having  heard  the  story  of  a  faith  much  in 
accord  with  many  of  their  elementary,  pre- 
conceived ideas,  they  should  pursue  it 
tirelessly  until  they  gained  that  which 
they  most  desired. 

Time  upon  time  at  the  councils,  the 
chiefs  discussed  a  means  of  getting  a  Black 
Robe  to  come  to  them.  At  last,  in  a 
mighty  assembly,  Old  Ignace  arose  and 
proposed  that  a  delegation  be  sent  to  St. 
Louis  to  pray  that  an  apostle  of  the 
church  might  come  and  shed  the  light  of 
the  now  faith  upon  the  darkness  of  the 
Western  woods.  A  stir  of  approval  ran 
through  the  attentive  people,  for  it  was 
a  great  and  daring  thing  to  think  of.  But 
who  would  go?  The  journey  of  about 
three  thousand  miles  lay  over  barriers  of 
mountains,  rushing  torrents,  virgin  forests 
where  the  sun  never  shone,  and  worst  of 
all,  penetrated  the  country  of  their  heredi- 
tary enemies,  the  Sioux.  In  spite  of  these 
perils,  in  the  breathless  quiet  of  expecta- 
tion that  hushed  the  tribe,  four  braves 
came  forward  and  volunteered  to  under- 
take the  quest. 

The    knights    of   the   olden   days,    who 


went  forth  sheathed  in  armor,  in  goodly 
cavalcades,  to  the  land  of  the  Saracen  in 
search  of  the  Holy  Grail,  have  gathered 
about  their  memory  the  white  light  of 
heroism,  but  if  their  daring  and  that  of 
these  four  were  weighed  impartially,  the 
Indians  would  rise  higher  in  the  scale  of 
glory. 

Alone,  afoot,  armed  only  with  such 
weapons  as  their  skill  could  contrive,  they 
started  out  in  the  spring  of  1831,  and  in 
spite  of  the  death  that  lurked  around 
them,  reached  their  journey's  end  with  the 
autumn.  The  tragical  aftermath  of  that 
heroic  adventure  followed  quickly.  The 
dangers  overcome,  the  goal  won,  they 
failed.  Not  one  among  them  could  speak 
a  word  of  English  or  French.  They  sought 
out  General  Clark,  who  had  visited  their 
lands,  but  what  brought  them  from  across 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  through  the  teeth 
of  perdition  to  St.  Louis,  not  even  he 
could  guess.  Picture  the  tragedy  of  be- 
ing within  reach  of  the  treasure  and  un- 
able to  point  it  out !  Through  General 
Clark,  the  four  emissaries  were  conducted 
to  the  Catholic  Church.  Monseigneur, 
the  Bishop,  was  absent — he  whom  they 
had  traveled  six  moons  to  see.  Very  soon 
thereafter,  two  of  the  number  fell  ill  as 
a  result  of  exposure.  In  their  sickness, 
doomed  to  die  in  a  strange  land,  far,  far 
from  the  pleasant  glades  of  their  native 
valley,  they  made  the  sign  of  the  cross 
and  other  feeble  gestures  which  some 
priests  who  visited  them  interpreted  right- 
ly to  be  an  appeal  for  baptism  and  the 
last  rites  of  the  church.  The  priests  ac- 
cordingly gave  them  the  consolation  they 
prayed  for,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
each  a  little  crucifix.  So  rigidly  did  they 
press  these  symbols  to  their  breasts,  that 
they  retained  them  even  in  death.  Still  in 
their  final  agonies  not  one  word  could  they 
tell  of  that  mission  for  which  they  were 
even  then  yielding  up  their  lives.  They 
died  christened  Narcisse  and  Paul,  and 
were  buried  in  a  Catholic  cemetery  in  the 
city  of  St.  Louis. 

The  two  survivors,  nameless  shadows, 
flitted  back  into  the  wild  and  were  lost 
forever  in  the  darkness.  No  tidings  of 
them  ever  reached  the  waiting  tribe,  so 
they,  too.  sacrificed  themselves  to  a  fruit- 
less cause. 

After     these     things  had  happened,  a 
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lian  familiar  with  the  [ndians,  in- 
formed the  good  fathers  who  these  child- 
ren of  the  foresl  were,  and  of  their  devo- 
tion to  a  Faith,  the  meresl  glimmering  of 
whirl)  had  reached  their  remote  and  iso- 
lated  \alh-v.  Thru  a  priest  of  the  Cathed- 
ral offered  to  go  with  one  companion  to 
these  zealous  Indians  when  the  spring 
should  make  possible  the  desperate  trip. 

Meantime,  the  Selish  waited  long  and 
anxiously  for  word  from  their  delegation. 

I  [nsula,  or  "Red  Feather/'  "Little 
Chief  and  Great  Warrior.*'  small  of  stat- 
ure hut  mighty  of  spirit,  always  distin- 
guished by  the  red  feather  he  wore,  hear- 
ing that  some  missionaries  were  traveling 

ard,  fought  his  way  through  the  hos- 

■  i!  111  it  and  arrived  at  the  Green  River 
rendezvous,  where  Indians,  trappers  and 

Protestant  ministers  were  assembled. 
[nsula  was  dissatisfied  with  the  ministers 
because  they  had  wives,  wore  no  black 
gowns  such  as  Old  Ignace  described,  and 
carried  no  crucifix.  The  symbolism  of  the 
Catholic  Church  had  impressed  him  deep- 
!v.  and  he  would  have  no  other  faith,  so 
he  and  his  band  returned  to  their  people 
to  tell  them  that  the  robes  noires  were  not 
yet  come,  and  their  brave  messengers  had 
perished    with    their  mission  unfulfilled. 

They  were  resolute  men,  these  Indians, 
and  never  faltering,  they  determined  to 
send  another  party  upon  the  same  sacred 
This  time  Old  Ignace,  he  who  had 
tir-1  broached  the  adventure  to  the  coun- 
cil, arose  among  the  chiefs  and  warriors, 
and  offered  to  go.  He  took  with  him  his 
two  young  sons.  The  summer  was  already 
well  spent,  but  he  and  the  lads  started  out 
undaunted,  and  after  a  terrible  period  of 
ceaseless  traveling,  smitten  with  cold  and 
hunger,  they  reached  St.  Louis,  and  Ig- 
nace,   mor  red    than   the    preceding 

Ltion,  made  known  the  wants  of  his 

ed  tribe  to  the  Bishop,  who  listened 
to  him  kindly  and  promised  to  send  a 
priesi  among  his  people. 

fgnace  and  his  sons  returned  safely  to 

litter  Rooi  Valley  and  brought' the 
glad  ridings  to  the  Selish.  Bui  eighteen 
moons  waxed  and  waned,  and  though  the 
watchful  eyes  Of  the  Indian-  Manned  the 
East,  never  a  ]  iced  father  in  robes  of 

.  i  im      iut  of  the  land  of  sunrise. 
The  iok  counsel  again.    A  third 

time  they  determined   to  make  their  ap- 


peal. Once  more  Ignace  La  Mousse  led 
the  way,  ami  in  his  charge  were  three  Sel- 
ish and  one  Nez  Perce  brave.  They  fell 
in  with  a  little  party  of  white  people  near 
Fort  Laramie,  and  uniting  forces  for 
greater  safety,  took  up  the  march  together. 
They  journeyed  on  unmolested  until  they 
came  to  Ash  Hollow  in  the  land  of  the 
warlike  Sioux.  In  that  fateful  place, 
three  hundred  of  the  hostile  tribe  sur- 
rounded them.  The  Sioux,  wishing  only 
the  scalps  of  the  Selish  and  Nez  Perce,  or- 
dered the  white  men  and  Old  Ignace,  who 
was  dressed  in  the  garb  of  civilization,  to 
stand  apart.  The  whites  obeyed,  but  Ig- 
nace La  Mousse,  scorning  favor  or  mercy 
at  the  enemy's  hands,  joined  his  adopted 
tribal  brethren  and  fought  with  them  uu- 
til  they  all  lay  dead  upon  the  plains.  So 
ended  the  third  expedition. 

Once  more  the  news  of  the  bloody  death 
of  their  heroes  reached  the  Selish.  A 
fourth  and  last  party  volunteered  to  un- 
dertake that  which  now  seemed  a  hopeless 
charge.  Two  Iroquois,  Young  Ignace  La 
Mousse,  so  called  to  distinguish  him  from 
the  elder  of  the  name,  whose  memory  was 
held  honorable  by  the  tribe,  and  "Pierre 
Gaucher,"  "Left-Handed  Peter,"  set  out, 
joining  a  party  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Pur 
Company's  men,  making  the  trip  in 
canoes.  They  finished  the  journey  in 
safety,  and  obtained  from  Monseigneur, 
the  Bishop,  the  pledge  that  in  the  Spring 
he  would  send  a  missionary  to  the  Valley 
of  the  Bitter  Root.  Young  Ignace  waited 
at  the  mouth  of  Bear  River  through  the 
winter  in  order  to  be  ready  to  guide  the 
priest  to  the  Selish  with  the  coming  of 
the  spring.  "'Pierre  Gaucher"  returned 
hot-footed  in  triumph,  conveying  to  the 
tribe  the  glad  tidings  that  their  prayer 
had  been  answered ;  that  the  Great  Black 
Robe  was  sending  them  a  disciple  to  preach 
the  Holy  Word.  At  last,  after  eight 
years  of  waiting,  the  Selish  were  to  have 
granted  them  their  hearts'  desire.  From 
out  of  the  East  the  pale-face,  black-robed 
father  would  come  bearing  with  him  the 
Cross  illuminated  by  the  rising  sun,  cast- 
ing the  benediction  of  its  shadow  upon 
the  people  and  their  land. 

When  the  Selish  learned  from  "Pierre 
Gaucher"  that  tbe  robe  noire  was  in  real- 
ifv  traveling  towards  their  country  even 
then,    the    Great    Chief      assembled      his 


The  new  church,  St.  Ignatius  Mission,  and  the  great  cross  which  the  Indians  kiss 
before  entering  the  church. 
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ree,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  tribe 
should  march  forward  to  meet  and  wel- 
come their  missionary.  Accordingly  they 
started  in  good  season,  and  on  their  way 
met  groups  of  Kalispehlms,  Nez  Perces 
and  lVn.l  d'Oreilles,  who  joined  them, 
swelling  their  number  to  about  sixteen 
hundred  souls.  The  ever-increasing  cav- 
alcade moved  on  over  pass  and  valley, 
peak  and  lord,  clad  in  rich  furs,  war- 
eagle  leathers  and  buckskins  bright  with 
beads — a  gaily-colored  column  filing 
through  the  woods.  Finally,  in  the  Pierre 
Hole  Valley,  they  came  upon  him  who 
was  henceforth  to  be  their  teacher  and 
guide,  Father  de  Smet,  whose  memory  is 
held  in  reverence  by  the  Indians  of  the 
present  generation. 

There  was  great  rejoicing  among  the 
Sclish,  the  Nez  Perces,  the  Pend  d'Ore- 
illes and  the  Kalispehlms.  They  burst  in- 
to wild  shouts  of  delight,  swarming  around 
the  pale  priest,  shaking  his  hand  and 
bowing  down  before  him. 

They  conducted  him  to  the  lodge 
of  the  Great  Chief,  called  the  "Big  Face," 
whom  Father  de  Smet  has  described  as  one 
'"who  had  the  appearance  of  a  patriarch/' 
The  chief  made  Father  de  Smet  welcome 
in  these  words : 

"This  day  the  Great  Spirit  has  accom- 
plished our  wishes  and  our  hearts  are 
swelled  with  joy.  Our  desire  to  be  in- 
structed was  so  great  that  four  times  had 
we  deputed  our  people  to  the  Great  Black 
Robe  in  St.  Louis  to  obtain  priests.  Now, 
Father,  speak  and  we  will  comply  with  all 
that  you  will  tell  us.  Show  us  the  way 
we  have  to  take  to  go  to  the  home  of  the 
Great  Spirit." 

Thus  spake  the  Big  Face,  Chief  of  all 
the  Relish,  and  there  before  the  assembled 
peoples  of  the  kindred  tribes,  he  offered 
to  the  priest  his  hereditary  honors  as  ruler. 
His  renunciation  was  sincere,  but  Father 
Smet  replied  that  he  had  come  merely 
to  teach,  not  to  govern  them. 

That  night  in  the  deepening  shadow,  the 

children   of  the  forest  gathered  together 

around   their  new  leader  and  chanted  a 

son-:   of    | n-aise.      Strange   music  swelling 

from  untutored  lips  and  awakening 'hearts 

into  the   wild   silence  which  had  echoed 

•   note  of  native  beasts  and  the  war 

ottle  and  death!    Yet  even  in  that 

■  n  of  thanksgiving  there  was  the  minor 


key  of  unconscious  sadness.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  a  new  epoch.  The  old,  poeti- 
cal wood-myth  and  paganism  were  gone; 
the  free  range  over  mountain  and  plain  in 
the  exhilarating  chase  would  slowly  give 
place  to  the  pursuits  of  husbandry.  And 
this  new,  shapeless  compound  of  civiliza- 
tion and  religion  was  bringing  with  its 
blessings,  a  burden  of  obligation  and  pain. 
The  Indians  did  not  know,  the  priest  him- 
self could  not  realize,  that  he  was  the 
channel  through  which  these  simple,  happy 
folk  would  emhark  upon  dangerous,  de- 
vouring seas. 

sfs  #  sH  # 

Father  de  Smet  was  a  Belgian,  and  he 
had  spent  some  time  with  the  Pottowata- 
mies  in  Kansas.  He  understood  the  In- 
dians well,  and  what  was  most  important, 
he  loved  them.  He  remained  among  the 
Selish  long  enough  to  be  assured  of  their 
docile  nature  and  sincerity  of  purpose, 
then  returned  to  St.  Louis  to  urge  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  permanent  mission  and 
to  ask  for  assistance  to  carry  on  his  work. 
Monsiegneur  the  Bishop  listened  favor- 
ably to  his  appeal,  and  consequently,  in 
the  spring  of  1841,  Father  De  Smet,  re- 
inforced with  two  Italian  priests,  three 
lay  brothers,  and  some  other  man,  started 
for  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  Selish  had 
promised  to  meet  the  party  at  a  given 
place  at  the  base  of  the  Wind  River  Moun- 
tains, on  the  first  day  of  July.  The  In- 
dians waited  until  they  were  driven  by 
hunger  to  hunt  in  more  likely  fields.  The 
Fathers,  learning  of  this,  sent  a  messen- 
ger to  recall  them,  and  they  hastened 
back  to  greet  their  apostle  and  his  fol- 
lowers. And  of  that  little  band  there 
were  Charles  and  Francois,  the  sons  of 
Old  Ignaxco,  the  Iroquois  Simon,  the  old- 
est of  the  tribe,  and  Young  Ignace  of 
great  fame,  v.f\o,  we  are  told,  journeyed 
for  four  long  days  and  nights,  having 
neither  food  nor  .drink,  in  his  haste  to 
make  good  his  promise  to  meet  the  robes 
noires. 

So  far  was  the  season  advanced  that 
the  Selish  had  started  on  their  buffalo 
hunt.  Therefore,  the  priests  whose  sup- 
plies were  exhausted,  with  their  Indian 
friends,  went  on  to  Fort  Hall,  procured 
provisions  there,  and  then  proceeded  to 
the  Beaverhead  River,  to  join  the  tribe. 
The  priests  stayed  only  a  few  days  among 
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the  Indians,  who  were  absorbed  in  the 
chase,  and  again  took  up  their  journey 
with  the  Bitter  Eoot  Valley  as  the  chosen 
place  of  permanent  rest.  There  they  had 
determined  to  build  the  mission,  "the 
house  of  the  Great  Spirit,"  and  there  the 
Selish  promised  to  join  them  after  the 
hunt  was  over  in  the  fall.  Along  the 
course  of  the  Hell  Gate  Eiver  they  took 
their  way,  and  at  last  came  safely  within 
the  green  refuge  of  the  valley  to  lay 
down  their  burden  and  build  their  church. 
They  selected  a  fair  spot  near  the  present 
site  of  Stevensville  and  labored  long  to 
fashion  the  pioneer  home  of  the  Faith 
which  they  called  the  Mission  of  St. 
Mary's.  The  good  priests  went  farther 
still  and  re-named  the  valley,  the  river 
watering  it  and  the  highest  peak  St. 
Mary's,  so  anxious  were  they  in  their  zeal 
to  eradicate  every  trace  of  the  old  pagan 
beliefs  of  their  converts,  even  to  the  names 
of  the  valleys,  lakes  and  hills ! 

To  one  outside  the  charmed  circle  of 
their  faith,  their  own  naive  bigotry  seems 
scarcely  less  childlike  and  strange  than 
that  of  the  Indians  they  had  come  to 
teach.  Wishing  to  crush  out  every  stray 
seed  of  superstition  in  the  Indians,  they 
turned  deaf  ears  for  the  most  part  to 
their  myths,  and  set  about  to  wipe  out  the 
last  memory  of  them,  even  in  the  old, 
familiar  names  as  we  have  already  seen. 

The  element  of  incongruity  and  pity  in 
this,  the  zealous  fathers  did  not  appreci- 
ate. That  a  jagged,  beetling  crest,  the 
home  of  the  thunder  cloud,  the  womb 
whence  issues  glacier  and  roaring  stream, 
fit  to  be  Jove's  dwelling,  should  bear  the 
mild  title  of  St.  Mary's,  did  not  shock 
their  notions  of  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things.  Happily,  the  valley,  with  its  rose- 
starred  brocade  of  flowers,  is  still  the  Bit- 
ter Boot,  and  a  re-awakening  interest  is 
calling  the  old  names  from  long  ob- 
livion to  take  their  places  once  again, 
vesting  peak  and  stream  and  grassy  vale 
with  a  significance  of  meaning  totally 
wanting  in  the  artificial  foreign  titles 
forced  on  them  by  those  who  neither  knew 
nor  cared  for  their  tradition  and  senti- 
ment. And  even  the  ancient  gods  and 
spirits  are  no  longer  despised  as  evils  an- 
tagonistic to  the  salvation  of  the  soul. 
Lafcadio  Hearn  expressed  pity  for  Tin- 
cast-off    Shinto   gods    whose    places    were 


1.  Chief  Antoine  Moise  and  his  wife. 

2.  The  aged  widow  of  Arlee,  last  of  the 
war  chiefs. 


usurped  by  the  deities  of  the  Buddhist 
creed.  Likewise,  the  best  Christian 
amongst  us,  if  he  looks  beneath  the  surface 
into  the  heart  of  things,  must  be  con- 
scious of  a  vague  regret  for  the  quaint, 
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mythical  lore  which  casl  its  glamour  over 
wilderness;  for  the  poor,  vanished 
phantoms  of  the  wood  and  the  gods  who 
have  fallen  from  their  thrones.  There  are 
times  in  the  remotest  mountain  solitudes 
where  we  dare  to  acknowledge  thoughts  we 
would  not  harbor  elsewhere,  when  under 
the  pensive  appeal  of  the  still  forests,  the 
heaven-reaching  peaks  and  stream  songs, 
we  wonder  if  upon  the  heights,  in  deep- 
bosomed  caverns,  those  sad  exiles  dwell, 
Dg  over  the  cloistered  groves  a  subtle 
melancholy,  evasive  as  the  shadow  of  a 
cloud,  fleeting  as  the  sigh  of  the  summer 
wind. 

But  the  good  fathers  of  St.  Mary's  had 
no  such  thought  for  the  ancient  pagan- 
ism and  its  symbols.  They  were  busy 
planting  the  Cross,  building  a  chapel,  the 
best  that  their  strength  and  skill  could 
erect,  and  other  structures  necessary  for 
their  protection  and  comfort.  It  was  a 
labor  of  love,  as  much  a  religious  rite  as 
the  saying  of  the  Mass,  and  verily,  the 
ring  of  the  hammers  must  have  seemed  in 
the  ears  of  those  devoted  men  endless  aves 
and  pater  nosters.  Finally  the  work  was 
done.  A  comfortable  log  cabin,  large 
enough  to  bold  nearly  the  assembled  tribe, 
stood  in  the  valley,  and  when  the  Indians 
returned  from  the  hunt,  they  were  very 
joyful  in  this,  their  reward,  for  all  those 
brave  attempts  to  bring  the  Light  into  the 
Wilderness. 

The  Mission  completed,  Father  De  Smet 
traveled  to  Fort  Colville  in  Washington, 
a  journey  of  more  than  three  hundred 
miles,  to  procure  seeds  and  roots,  and  on 
his  way  he  stopped  among  the  Kalis- 
pehlms,  the  Pend  d'Oreilles  and  the  Coeur 
'  Menes,  all  of  whom  welcomed  him  and 
listened  attentively  to  the  message  he 
brought.  He  took  back  to  his  Selish 
charges  at  St.  Mary's  "a  few  bushels  of 
.  wheat  and  potatoes."  which  he  and 
his  brethren  sowed.  The  Indians,  like 
children,  watched  with  wonder  the  plant- 
ing, sprouting,  ripening  and  reaping  of 
the  crop,  a  thing  hitherto  unknown  to 
them,  although  husbandry  on  a  small  scale 
had  been  practiced  at  an  earlier  date  by 
of  the  Eastern  tribes. 

Rut   however    truly   the   Indians   loved 

their  new  teachers,  the  robes  noires,  and 

p  9incerely  they  accepted  the  tenets 

heir  faith,  they  -till  persisted  in  buffalo 


hunts  which  twice  a  year  took  them  into 
the  contested  country,  and  upon  these  ex- 
peditions, fired  with  excitement,  alive  with 
all  the  heritage  of  passion  inspired  by  the 
chase,  the  war  path  and  the  intoxication  of 
glory  handed  down  to  them  through  an  an- 
cestry so  ancient  as  to  be  lost  in  the  dim- 
ness of  beginnings,  they  forgot  for  a  time 
at  least  the  life  of  order,  industry  and  re- 
ligion they  had  pledged  themselves  to 
lead.  Therefore,  one  of  the  new  Priests, 
Father  Point,  accompanied  them  on  the 
hunt,  but  in  the  abandon  of  those  days, 
when  every  sense  was  strained  to  find  the 
prey,  and  every  nerve  was  as  tense  as  the 
bow-string  'ere  it  speeds  the  arrow  to  its 
mark,  it  was  impossible  to  preach  to  them 
the  gentle  word  of  Christianity,  so  the 
Fathers  gave  up  these  attempts  and  re- 
mained at  the  Mission  awaiting  the  return 
of  their  straying  converts,  a  situation 
which  was  to  result  sadly  for  St.  Mary's. 
Meantime  the  work  was  growing.  The 
Pend  d'Oreilles  and  Coeur  d'Alenes  had 
asked  for  missionary  priests,  and  Father 
De  Smet  needed  more  helpers  in  the  new 
land. 

From  St.  Mary's,  the  Mother  Mission, 
Father  Point  and  Brother  Huet  went  forth 
to  minister  to  the  Coeur  d'Alenes,  where 
they  established  the  Mission  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart.  A  third  mission,  St.  Igna- 
tius, was  founded  amongst  the  Kalis- 
pehlms  on  the  Pend  d' Oreille  River.  With 
these  two  offshoots  from  the  parent  stem 
of  St.  Mary's,  it  was  necessary  for  Father 
De  Smet  to  seek  re-inforcement  abroad, 
but  before  he  sailed  he  started  westward 
three  new  recruits  from  St.  Louis. 

It  must  have  been  an  inspiring  sight 
when  this  humble  priest,  fresh  from  the 
Western  woods,  the  scent  of  the  pines  ex- 
haling from  him,  the  breadth  of  vast  dis- 
tances in  his  vision,  the  simplicity  of  the 
Indians'  racial  childhood  reflected  in  his 
own  nature,  stood  before  his  August 
Holiness,  Pope  Gregory  XVI,  in  the  gran- 
deur of  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  and  there, 
amidst  the  pomp  and  ostentation,  the 
wealth  and  luxury  of  the  headwaters  of 
that  Church  which  sends  its  streams  to 
the  utmost  corners  of  the  earth,  pled  the 
cause  of  the  lowly  Indian.  More  impos- 
ing still,  it  must  have  been,  when  His 
Holiness  arose  from  his  throne  and  em- 
braced  this   apostle   from   the  great  new 
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world.  The  Pope  sought  to  make  the 
priest  a  Bishop,  but  Father  De  Smet  chose 
to  remain  as  he  was,  and  certainly  in  the 
eyes  of  unprejudiced  laymen,  he  gained  in 
simple  dignity  more  than  he  foreswore  in 
ecclesiastical  honors. 

This  trip  of  Father  De  Smet  to  Europe 
has  a  peculiar  interest  in  that  it  was  the 
means  of  bringing  into  the  West,  besides 
numbers  of  pioneer  Sisters,  and  clergy, 
a  man  so  beloved,  so  revered  that  his 
name — Father  Ravalli — is  known  by 
Catholic  and  Protestant.  Indian  and  white 
alike,  through  the  whole  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region.  Those  who  knew  the 
gentle  old  man  loved  him  not  only  for  his 
spirituality,  but  for  his  human  sweetness. 
He  possessed  that  breadth  of  sympathy 
which  sheds  mercy  on  good  and  bad  equal- 
ly, commiserating  the  fallen,  pitying  the 
weak.  He  was  a  native  of  Ferrara,  Italy, 
and  at  a  very  early  age  decided  to  become 
a  missionary  priest.  That  he  might  be 
most  useful  materially  as  well  as  relig- 
iously, he  fitted  himself  for  his  work.  He 
graduated  in  belles  lettres,  philosophy,  the 
natural  sciences  and  became  a  teacher  in 
these  branches  of  learning,  in  several 
cities  of  Italy.  Under  a  skilled  physician 
of  Rome  he  studied  medicine;  in  a  me- 
chanic's shop  he  learned  the  use  of  tools; 
finally,  in  a  studio,  he  practiced  the  rudi- 
ments of  art  which  he  always  loved.  So 
he  came,  to  the  Indians  bringing  with  him 
great  human  kindliness  arid  the  knowledge 
of  crafts  and  homely  pursuits  that  made 
their  lives  more  easy  and  independent.  It 
was  he  who  devised  the  first  crude  mill,  the 
means  of  giving  the  people  flour  and 
bread,  he  who  by  a  hundred  ingenious  de- 
vices lightened  the  burden  of  their  toil. 
But  most  of  all  was  his  practice  of  medi- 
cine a  mercy.  To  stricken  infancy  or  old 
age  he  was  alike  attentive ;  to  dying  Chris- 
tian he  bent  with  ready  ear  and  alleviating 
touch,  or  as  compassionately  eased  the  last 
throes  of  highwayman,  heretic  or  mur- 
derer. Over  the  bleak,  snowy  passes  of 
the  mountains,  heedless  of  hardship  or 
danger,  he  hurried  in  answer  to  the  appeal 
of  the  sick,  no  matter  who  they  were  nor 
where  they  dwelt.  And  though  often  those 
who  went  before  or  came  after  him  were 
robbed,  he  was  never  molested.  The  most 
desperate  of  the  "road  agents"  respected 
him,   and  suffered   him    to   pass   in  peace 


2.  Joe  D.  Mousse  (to  the  right),  a  de- 
scendent  of  lgnace  La  Mousse,  the  Iro- 
quois. 

2.  "Blind  Michel"  and  Chief  Chariot, 
I  ho  deposed  great  chief  of  the  Flathea<ls. 

upon  his  way.  Gently  brave,  like  the  good 
oishop  in  "Les  Miserables,"  his  very 
trustfulness  was  his  safeguard.  Perhaps 
as  striking  an  example  of  his  forethought 
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as  we  can  find  is  the  fact  that  he  trained 
jqnaw  to  give  intelligent  care  to  women 
the  throes  of  childbirth.  There  is  no 
ord  of  the  mothers  and  babes  spared 
thus,  but  there  were  many,  and  even  the 
letter  of  the  monkish  law  never  stayed  his 
helping  hand  or  curbed  his  humane  devo- 
tion. The  more  ascetic  brethren  who  lived 
in  colder  spiritual  altitudes,  looked  doubt- 
fully upon  Father  Ravalli's  impartial 
ministry;  the  more  astute  financiers  who 
held  the  keys  to  the  church's  coffers, 
Crowned  upon  his  unrewarded  toil,  and 
there  comes  a  whisper  through  the  years 
that  there  were  times  when  he  was  an  ob- 
ject of  charity  because  he  never  charged 
for  the  surcease  of  suffering  his  patient 
vigils  brought. 

He  traveled  from  one  to  another  of  the 
Northwestern  missions,  and  even  to  Santa 
Clara,  California,  but  he  is  known  best 
and  loved  most  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Selish 
at  St.  Mary's.  Indeed,  looking  back 
through  the  perspective  of  time  at  the 
plain  little  mission  crowned  as  with  an  au- 
reole, one  figure  stands  out  clearly  among 
the  pious  priests,  who,  in  turn,  presided  at 
its  altar,  and  this  figure  is  Father  Ravalli. 
His  grave,  marked  by  a  shaft  of  stone,  is 
within  the  shadow  of  the  church  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Bitter  Root,  and  it  was 
fitting  he  should  lie  down  to  rest  where  he 
had  labored  so  long  and  lovingly.  A  gen- 
eration hence,  when  the  hallowed  places 
of  the  West  become  shrines  about  which 
pilgrims  shall  gather  reverently,  this 
mountain  tomb  of  the  gentle  old  priest 
will  be  visited  and  written  of.  Meantime, 
he  sleeps  as  sweetly  for  the  solitude  and 
those  whose  lives  he  made  more  beautiful 
by  his  presence  think  of  him  at  peace  as 
they  turn  their  eyes  heavenward  to  the  in- 
finite rosary  of  the  stars. 

I Q  spite  of  the  progress  of  the  beneficent 
work  and  the  fresh  blood  that  had  infused 
new   strength   into  the  cause,   dark   days 
were  to  cast  their  shadow  upon  the  little 
-ion  of  St.  Mary's.     No  power  could 
'■i'n   the   Selish   from  the  chase,  and 
during  their  absence  twice  a  year,  the  col- 
ony  left  behind,   consisting   only   of   the 
priest  and  those  too  aged  or  sick  to  fol- 
low the  tribe,  were  menaced  by  the  Black- 
feet  and  Bannock  Indians.    The  old  feud 
•   fanned  redb'.t  by  the  Selish  killing 
two  Blackfeet  warriors  who  invaded  the" 


very  boundaries  of  the  Mission  with  hos- 
tile intent.  The  threats  from  the  Black- 
feet  became  more  terrible.  They  lurked 
in  the  thick  timber  and  brush  around  the 
stockade  which  enclosed  the  church,  and 
finally,  while  the  tribe  was  absent  on  a 
buffalo  hunt,  a  rumor  reached  the  anxious 
watchers  that  the  hostiles  would  descend 
in  a  great  war  party  upon  the  defenseless 
community.  And  indeed  they  were  roused 
by  war  whoop  and  savage  yell  to  see 
swarming  around  their  weak  barricade  the 
dreaded  enemy.  Father  Ravalli  was  in 
charge  of  the  Mission  at  that  time,  and 
he  and  his  companions  prepared  them- 
selves for  death  which  seemed  inevitable. 
But  the  Blackfeet,  probably  seeing  that 
only  a  man  stricken  with  years,  two  young 
boys  and  a  few  aged  women  and  little 
children  were  all  of  their  hated  foe  who 
remained  at  St.  Mary's,  retreated  to  the 
brush.  One  of  the  two  boys  ventured  to 
the  gate  to  make  sure  the  Blackfeet  were 
gone,  and  was  shot  dead.  This  tragical 
incident  and  the  more  awful  menace  it 
carried  with  it  to  those  who  were  left  at 
the  mercy  of  the  invading  tribes,  and  an- 
other reason  we  shall  now  consider,  led 
to  the  temporary  abandonment  of  St. 
Mary's. 

In  those  early  days,  the  missions  being 
the  only  habitations  within  many  hun- 
dreds of  miles,  became  the  refuge  and 
abiding  place  during  bitter  weather,  of 
French-Canadian  and  mixed  breed  trap- 
per, who  in  milder  seasons  ranged  over 
the  mountains  and  plains  in  pursuit  of 
furs.  These  half-savage  men  were  un- 
doubtedly a  picturesque  part  of  the  old 
woodland  life,  and  their  uncouth  figures 
lent  animation  and  color  to  the  quiet 
monotone  of  the  religious  communities. 
In  the  first  quarter  of  the  last  century,  we 
find  mention  of  French-Canadians  em- 
ployed by  the  Missouri  Fur  Company, 
appearing  on  New  Year's  Eve,  clad  in 
bison  robes,  painted  like  Indians,  dancing 
La  Anignolee  to  the  music  of  tinkling 
bells  fastened  to  their  dress,  for  gifts 
of  meat  and  drinks.  These  trappers  were, 
in  the  day  of  St.  Mary's  mission,  a  licen- 
tious, roistering  band  with  easy  morals, 
consciences  long  since  gone  to  sleep,  who 
did  not  hesitate  to  debauch  the  Indians, 
and  who  feared  neither  man  nor  devil. 
They    went   to    St.    Mary's    as   to    other 
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shrines,  and  under  pretext  of  practicing 
their  religion,  lived  on  the  missionaries" 
scanty  stores  and  filled  the  idle  hours  with 
illicit  pastimes.  It  is  said  that  they  be- 
came revengeful  because  of  the  coolness 
of  their  reception  by  the  priests  and  mali- 
ciously set  about  to  poison  the  Selish 
against  the  beloved  robes  noires.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  whether  the  wayward, 
capricious  children  strayed  or  not,  it  is 
certain  that  they  would  not  sacrifice  the 
buffalo  hunt  for  priest  nor  promise  of 
salvation,  so  the  Mission  was  dismantled 
and  leased;  its  poor  effects  packed,  and 
the  Apostles  of  the  Faith  started  out  again 
to  seek  refuge  in  new  fields.  At  Hell's 
Gate,  the  inferno  of  the  Blackfeet,  they 
parted;  Father  Eavalli  to  wend  his  way 
to  the  Mission  of  the  Sacred  Heart  among 
the  Coeur  d'Alenes;  the  rest,  under  the 
escort  and  protection  of  Victor,  the  Lodge 
Pole,  Great  Chief  of  the  Selish  and  father 
of  Chariot,  followed  the  Coriacan  defile 
to  the  Jocko  River,  and  finally  arrived  at 
St.  Ignatius,  the  Mission  of  the  Kalis- 
pehlms. 

For  a  time  we  leave  St.  Mary's  in  the 
sad  oblivion  of  desertion,  while  those  who 
had  tended  its  altar,  poor  pilgrims,  toiled 
over  diverse  trails  toward  different  desti- 
nations. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  vary- 
ing fortunes  of  the  few,  small  missions 
in  the  Northwestern  wilderness,  included 
then  within  the  vast  territory  called  Ore- 
gon. Each  has  its  pathetic  story  of  pri- 
vation and  danger  which  may  be  found 
complete  and  detailed  in  ecclesiastical 
histories  written  by  priests  of  the  order. 

We  shall  pass  on  to  the  Mission  of  St. 
Ignatius,  whither  the  party  from  St. 
Mary's  sought  refuge,  which,  in  the  course 
of  time  absorbed  some  of  the  lesser  insti- 
tutions and  became,  as  we  shall  see,  the 
religious  center  of  several  tribes.  The 
Mission  of  St.  Ignatius  was  the  same 
founded  by  Father  Point  on  the  banks  of 
the  Pend  d'Oreille  River  among  the  Kali- 
spehlms  in  the  year  1844.  The  original 
location  proved  undesirable,  so  ten  years 
later  the  Mission  was  moved  to  a  site 
chosen  by  the  advice  of  Alexander,  Chief 
of  the  tribe.  A  wonderful  revelation  it 
must  have  been  when  the  Indian  guide, 
leading  the  priests  through  a  pass  in  the 
mountains,    the    secret    of      his      people, 


showed  them  the  vast  sea  of  flowing  green 
— the  valley  of  the  Sin-yal-min,  barred  to 
the  East  by  the  range  of  the  same  name. 
There  ever-changing  shades  of  violet  and 
lights  of  gold  altered  the  mien  of  these 
mountains  whose  jagged  peaks  showed 
white  with  snow,  from  whose  deep  bosoms 
burst  a  water  fall  plunging  from  mighty 
altitudes  into  the  emerald  bowl  of  the  val- 
ley. This  was  veritably  a  kingdom  in 
itself,  and  no  white  man  had  trodden  the 
thick  embroidery  of  wild  flowers  and 
grass.  It  had  been  a  gathering  place  for 
many  tribes.  Within  its  luxuriantly  fruit- 
ful limits  were  berries  and  roots  in  plenty 
and  game  abounded  in  the  neighboring 
hills. 

In  the  very  palm  of  Sin-yal-min  the 
new  Mission  of  St.  Ignatius  was  builded. 
There  could  scarcely  have  been  a  more 
ideal  spot  for  church  and  school,  forming 
the  nucleus  of  an  agricultural  community. 
There  gathered  parties  of  the  upper  and 
lower  Kaiisphelms,  upper  Kootenais,  Flat 
Bowes,  Pend  d'Oreilles  and  Selish,  to  pitch 
their  tepees  in  the  shadow  of  the  Mission 
Cross.  Many  of  these  Indians  made  for 
themselves  little  farms  where  they  labored 
and  lived.  Entire  families  of  Selish 
moved  from  the  Bitter  Root  Valley  to  be 
near  the  robes  noires,  whom  they  loved. 
St.  Ignatius  possessed  an  advantage  that 
bound  the  Indians  to  it  by  more  perma- 
nent ties,  and  that  was  its  schools.  Four 
pioneer  Sisters  traveling  into  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  under  the  guidance  of 
two  priests  and  two  laymen,  from  their 
home  mission  in  Montreal,  founded  at  St. 
Ignatius  the  first  girls'  school  among  the 
Indians  of  the  territory.  Not  long  there- 
after the  priests  established  a  similar 
school  for  boys,  where  they  were  taught 
not  only  the  French  and  English  lan- 
guages and  the  rudiments  of  a  simple  edu- 
cation, but  also  such  handicrafts  as 
seemed  most  necessary  to  the  development 
of  industry.  In  saddle  making  particular- 
ly, the  boys  excelled,  and  wonderful  speci- 
mens of  leather  work  have  gone  forth  from 
the  Mission  shops.  Thus,  largely  through 
its  practical  industry,  St.  Ignatius  grew 
into  a  large  institution.  Building  after 
building  was  added  to  the  group,  until  a 
beautiful  village  sprang  up,  half  hidden 
among  clumps  of  trees  and  generous  vines. 
On  the  outskirts  of  this  community,  rows 
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of  tiny,  low,  thatch-roofed  log  cabins  were 
lmi!t  l'v  the  [ndians  to  shelter  them  when 
ilit",  assembled  to  celebrate  such  feasts  as 
Christmas,  Good  Friday  and  that  of  St. 
it  mi-,  their  patron  Baint. 

Mini  St.  Ignatius.  In  the 
year  •>!'  its  removal,  the  Hell's  Gate  treaty 
was  signed,  wherein  the  bounds  of  the 
presenl  reservation  were  fixed,  making  the 
new  mission  the  center  of  that  rich  do- 
minion. The  treat}'  of  the  Hell  Gate,  par- 
ticipated in  by  the  Selish,  the  Pend  d'Ore- 
illes  and  some  Kootenais,  was  the  same,  it 
may  be  remembered,  wherein  Victor,  the 
father  of  ("harlot,  insisted  upon  retaining 
■  >l'  the  Bitter  Root  Valley  for  himself  and 
his  people,  unless  the  President  after  hav- 
ing the  country  surveyed  should  deem  it 
best  for  them  to  go  to  the  Jocko.  Strangely 
enough,  the  failure  of  the  Government 
yeprs  later  to  preserve  that  article  of  the 
treaty,  thus  depriving  the  Selish  of  their 
ancestral  home  and  driving  them  forth  to 
share  in  common  with  the  allied  tribes  the 
Jocko  reservation,  was  at  once  an  impetus 
to  the  fortunes  of  St.  Ignatius  and  a  mor- 
tal blow  to  St.  Mary's. 

That  pioneer  shrine,  abandoned  on  ac- 
count of  the  depredations  of  the  Black- 
feet,  remained  dark  and  silent  for  sixteen 
years.     The   Selish  mourned  the  loss   of 
their  friends  and  teachers,  the  robes  noi- 
res.  In  spite  of  the  absence  of  the  church's 
influence,  save  such  intermittent  inspira- 
tion as  the  occasional  visit  of  a  priest,  the 
Selish  prayed  and  waited.     And  surely, 
poor,  impulsive  children  that  they  were, 
if  they  had  been  misled  by  tale-bearing, 
mixed  breed  trappers,  their  digression  was 
dearly  expiated.     During  those  16  years 
they  remained  faithful  to  the  cause  which 
four    delegations   of    their   number      had 
braved  danger,  privation  and  death  to  win. 
When   St.  Mary's  opened  her  doors  in 
19,  it  was  upon  a  period  of  transition. 
If  the  placid  image  of  Our  Lady,  looking 
through    half-closed   eye-lids,   could   have 
and    understood  the  metamorphosis, 
what    a    shock    would   have    smitten   her 
sainted   soul!     The     painted,     war-bent 
kfeel    were  gone  far  back  into  their 
nesses,  bni   here  and  there,  thick  and 
me  the  white  settler,  peaceful,  cold, 
inevitable;,    overwhelming,    bringing    ruin 
to  the  old  life  and  its  people — the  begin- 
ning of  the  end.     And  that  calm,  just 


Mother  of  Mankind  would  have  seen  the 
timid  shadow-shapes  of  the  Selish  melt- 
ing into  the  gathering  twilight,  at  once 
welcoming  the  stranger  to  the  land  and 
relinquishing  it  to  him,  retiring  step  by 
step  before  the  great  white  inundation.  It 
is  useless  to  prolong  the  story.  The  cli- 
max had  come,  and  come  it  did,  swiftly, 
cruelly,  with  a  dark  hint  of  treachery 
that  we,  of  the  superior  race,  are  too  will- 
ing to  excuse  and  condone.  By  the  Gar- 
field Treaty,  which  by  a  curious  anomaly 
never  very  lucidly  explained,  bears  the 
sign  of  Chariot,  son  of  Victor,  hereditary 
chief  of  the  Selish,  that  he,  a  man  in  his 
sane  senses  swears  he  never  signed,  the 
tribe  renounced  all  claim  to  the  land  of 
their  fathers  and  consented  to  betake 
themselves  to  the  Jocko  reservation.  Dur- 
ing the  twenty-two  years  of  the  existence 
of  St.  Mary's  as  an  Indian  mission,  after 
its  second  opening,  the  fathers,  among 
them  Father  Eavalli,  watched  over  and 
tended  their  decreasing  charge.  The  num- 
bers of  the  red  hosts  dwindled ;  the  falling 
off  of  the  people  thro'  new  and  unnatural 
conditions  thinned  their  ranks,  but  surer 
still  was  the  admixture  of  the  white  strain 
so  corrupting  in  most  cases  to  the  unfor- 
tunate in  whom  the  two  race  strains  com- 
mingle. But  in  spite  of  the  Garfield  treaty, 
notwithstanding  the  exodus  of  the  main 
body  of  the  Selish,  St.  Mary's,  faithful  to 
the  end,  drew  to  her  little  altar  the  last, 
failing  remnant  of  the  tribe — the  splen- 
didly defiant  Chariot  and  his  band.  At 
last,  in  1891,  they  accepted  the  inevitable 
and  rode  away  to  the  land  of  their  exile 
— resigning  to  the  conquering  race  their 
blood  right  to  the  Bitter  Eoot.  This  was 
the  death  of  St.  Mary's.  It  remained 
standing,  a  church  of  the  whites,  but  an 
Indian  mission  no  more.  In  looking  back 
through  the  years,  their  mercies  and  their 
cruelties,  it  is  a  sorrowfully  sweet  thing 
to  remember  that  Father  Eavalli,  guar- 
dian spirit  of  the  Selish,  lay  down  to  rest 
before  the  ultimate  change,  the  final  ex- 
pulsion, while  the  first  light  of  the  wilder- 
ness from  the  altar  of  St.  Mary's,  still 
shone,  however  faintly,  to  show  the  way. 
The  sequel  of  St.  Ignatius  is,  happily, 
less  pathetic  in  its  unfolding.  The  life 
that  ebbed  from  St.  Mary's  flowed  amply 
into  the  newer  mission's  growing  strength, 
and  to-day  it  stands,  substantial  and  pros- 
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perous  in  the  valley  of  Sin-yal-min. 
Though  the  same  tragedy  has  just  been 
enacted — the  expulsion,  less  summary, 
leaving  to  the  individual  Indian  his  gar- 
den patch — St.  Ignatius  remains  a  beacon 
to  the  dusky  hosts,  poor,  frightened  child- 
ren who  cling  to  this  last  hope,  promising 
as  it  does  a  happiness  born  of  suffering, 
an  ultimate  reward  which  not  even  the 
white  man  can  take  away.  A  handsome 
new  church  frescoed  by  an  Italian  brother, 
does  service  instead  of  the  old  chapel,  ven- 
erable with  age  that  hides  behind  the  shel- 
tering trees.  In  front  of  the  modern 
church  stands  the  great  wooden  cross, 
erected  by  the  early  fathers,  which  the  In- 
dians kneel  to  kiss  before  they  go  to  mass. 
And  to  the  right,  covered  with  wild  grass, 
and  that  neglect  of  which  such  vagrant 
growths  are  the  emblem,  is  the  old  ceme- 
tery where  so  many  weary  pilgrims  who 
traveled  long  and  painfully  over  difficult 
trails,  have  sought  peace  past  the  power 
of  dreams  to  disturb. 

Here,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  feast  days, 
the  Indians  come,  the  scattered  bands 
gathering  from  mountain  and  valley,  clad 
in  gala  attire.  Their  ranks  are  thinning 
fast.  The  once  populous  nation  of  the 
Selish  is  shrunk  to  between  three  and  four 
hundred  souls,  still  the  little  village  often 
holds  a  thousand  Indians,  all  told,  from 
the  different  neighboring  tribes.  And 
sometimes  bands  from  far  away,  distin- 
guished by  diversified  language,  curious 
basketry  and  articles  of  handicraft,  come 
as  spectators  to  the  feasts. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  these  religious 
festivals  were  preceded  by  solemn  rites  of 
expiation.  A  kind  of  open  air  court  was 
held,  the  chiefs  sitting  in  judgment  upon 
all  offenders  and  acting  in  the  capacity 
,  of  judges.  The  whole  tribe  assembled  to 
watch  with  impassive  gravity  the  austere 
spectacle  of  an  accusation,  sentence  and 
chastisement  of  those  who  had  broken  the 
law.  All  malefactors  were  either  brought 
before  the  chiefs,  or  spurred  by  conscience, 
they  came  forward  voluntarily,  confessed 
their  guilt  and  prayed  to  be  expurgated  of 
sin  through  the  sting  of  the  lash.  When 
the  accusations  and  confessions  were  fin- 
ished, the  multitude  dropped  upon  their 
knees  and  prayed.  Then  those  arraigned 
were  examined,  and  such  of  them  as  the 
chiefs  decreed  guilty  were  sentenced  and 


immediately  suffered  the  penalty.  A  blan- 
ket was  spread  upon  the  earth,  and  the 
offender  lay  on  this,  his  back  exposed  to 
the  rawhide  lash  which  marked  in  welt- 
raising  strokes  the  degree  of  his  trans- 
gression. Even  while  he  smarted,  never 
wincing  under  this  ordeal,  the  spectators 
at  the  bidding  of  the  chiefs  prayed  once 
again  for  the  culprit's  reformation  and 
forgiveness.  Such  was  the  practice  of  the 
Selish  handed  down  from  the  earliest 
days.  The  time  and  place  of  the  chastise- 
ment were  regulated  in  these  later  years 
by  the  Catholic  festivals,  but  public  pun- 
ishment with  the  lash  was  a  custom  of  the 
tribe  before  the  missionaries  penetrated 
the  West.  The  confession,  the  judgment 
and  the  whipping  they  believed  to  be  a 
complete  expiation;  having  suffered,  the 
sin-soiled  were  made  clean,  and  thus  puri- 
fied, they  met  and  mingled  with  the  best 
of  their  brethren  on  equal  terms,  without 
further  reproach.  This  was  a  simple  and 
summary  form  of  justice,  suited  to  the 
people  whom  it  controlled — was,  in  fact, 
the  natural  outgrowth  of  their  moral  and 
ethical  code — and  it  is  a  pity  that  the 
ancient  law,  together  with  much  besides 
that  was  desirable  in  the  pristine  life  of 
the  Indian,  has  been  stamped  out  beneath 
the  master's  iron  heel.  Instead  of  help- 
ing the  Indian,  we  are  merely  killing  him, 
kindly,  perhaps,  with  comforts,  colleges 
and  sacraments,  but  none  the  less  surely 
striking  at  his  life. 

And  though  they  are  still  amongst  us, 
picturesque  figures  which  we  value  chiefly 
as  relics  of  a  gaily-colored  past,  the  In- 
dians are  the  mystery  of  our  continent. 
They  speak  to  us,  they  smile  at  us,  they 
sit  within  our  churches  and  use  our 
tongue,  but  for  all  that  they  remain  for- 
ever strangers.  What  pagan  beliefs  vibrat- 
ing through  the  chain  of  unrecorded  an- 
cestry; what  hates,  loves,  aspirations  and 
bitter  griefs  separate  from  our  compre- 
hension as  the  poles,  thrill  out  of  the  dark- 
ness of  yesterday  and  die  unspoken,  un- 
formed, beneath  those  calm,  bronze  brows? 
They  are  a  problem  to  be  studied,  never 
solved,  a  riddle  one  with  the  Sphinx,  the 
Cliff  "Dwellers  and  the  Aztec  ruins.  For, 
after  all  is  said,  what  do  even  the  good 
Fathers,  with  candle,  crucifix  and  creed, 
know  of  their  primal  souls,  of  the  un- 
sounded depths  of  their  hearts? 


THE  PASSING   WEST 


BY    P.    H.    BARROW 


TWENTY,  thirty,  fifty  years 
hence — when  Western  plains 
are  dotted  with  lusty  towns,  and 
the  present  public  domain  is  cut 
up  into  productive  farms  by  irrigation  or 
the  new  cult,  dry  farming,  and  little 
bunches  of  high-grade  cattle  and  sheep 
graze  in  the  fastnesses  where  now  the 
sportsman  successfully  seeks  the  bear  and 
the  bobcat — it  is  not  improbable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  circus  of  that  day  will  keep 
alive  the  spectacular  features  of  the  Wild 
West,  even  as  it  now  educates  the  masses 
with  representations  of  the  Eoman  chariot 
race  and  the  glittering  pageantry  of  the 
earlier  inhabitants  of  earth.  The  recep- 
tion that  Buffalo  Bill  and  his  aggregation 
of  Rough  Eiders  now  receive  is  sufficient 
assurance  that  the  exciting  features  of  his 
show  will  continue  to  be  reproduced  long 
after  that  debonnair  and  much-adventured 
friend  of  kings  and  cowboys  will  be  chas- 
ing bison  on  the  happy  Hunting  Grounds. 
The  Wild  West  is  passing — is  passed,  one 
would  say  unless  he  has  seen  it  in  its  last 
retreat,  where  once  each  year  it  carries  old- 
timer  and  tenderfoot  alike  back  to  the 
reckless,  daredevil  times  of  the  old  days. 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  the  famous  old 
frontier  cattle  town  from  which  the  arrow- 
scarred  Deadwood  stage  started  for  many 
a  year  on  its  perilous  trip  through  a  hos- 
tile country — the  scene  of  many  a  cowboy 
orgy,  and  where  some  of  the  most  excit- 
ing adventures  in  the  lives  of  Wild  Bill, 
Tom  Hornx  and  Jeff  Carr  took  place — is 
naturally  the  scene  where  the  old  life  is 
to  be  found,  if  anywhere.  Cheyenne  is 
now  a  peaceful  and  progressive  commu- 
nity, but  once  each  year  she  surrenders  to 
the  plainsman  who,  sunburned  and  dusty, 
comes  in  with  his  crimson  paint-pot  and 
"rates  the  capital  of  Wyoming  with  a 
panorama  of  the  West  as  it  was.  And  the 
-r  range  fact  is,  that  although  frontier 
days,  as  they  are  called,  are  presented  in 


the  heart  of  the  West,  and  have  been  for 
a  decade  the  delight  of  Westerners  both 
as  spectators  and  participants,  the  balance 
of  the  country  contents  itself  with  the 
tent  shows  that  are  as  little  representative 
of  the  "real  thing" — as  the  vain  Cheyen- 
nites  term  it — as  the  thunders  of  the  old 
Eoman  coliseum  are  to  be  compared  with 
the  twice-a-day  victories  of  the  rattling 
chariots  of  Sells  or  Eingling. 

Every  year  in  the  latter  part  of  August 
one  may  see  a  sudden  awakening  in  the 
picturesque  Wyoming  city.  Expert  riders 
from  the  Great  Southwest  to  the  British 
possessions,  lasso  wizards  from  Mexico  and 
the  Hawaiian  islands — cowboys  and  cow- 
girls— come  to  pit  themselves  against  the 
.Western  plainsmen  who  have  a  record  or 
reputation  to  make  or  defend.  The  contests 
there  are  for  blood  as  well  as  for  golden 
purses  and  world's  championships,  and  the 
big  out-of-door  arena  built  by  the  muni- 
cipality more  than  a  mile  above  the  sea, 
carpeted  with  a  covering  of  native  sod, 
canopied  with  the  blue  of  a  Wyoming  sum- 
mer sky  and  surrounded  by  the  blue-and- 
white  peaks  of  the  Eockies,  is  the  scene 
of  many  a  hot  battle  for  supremacy  in 
feats  of  skill  once  necessary  in  the  most 
hazardous  of  callings,  now  developed  into 
a  science  and  a  sport  that  has  no  equal 
or  parallel.  There  are  few  competitions 
where  the  pretender  is  so  quickly  found 
out  and  real  merit  rewarded.  No  excuses 
are  offered  or  accepted;  no  perplexing  or 
vaguely-phrased  rules;  no  fake  decisions; 
no  appeal.  Here  as  nowhere  else  one  may 
see  a  vivid  portrayal  of  the  vanishing 
West  as  it  was  in  its  most  picturesque 
days  of  long  ago. 

The  would-be  champion  for  roping  hon- 
ors is  set  to  try  his  skill  against  a  fast 
and  strong  steer  he  has  never  seen  before, 
and  which  is  as  anxious  to  escape  the  noose 
as  he  is  determined  it  shall  not.  The  man 
who  thinks  he  can  ride  draws  a  number; 


"Go!"    The  blind  has  just  been  removed  and  the  horse  is  crouched  for  his  first 
leap. 


A  "sunfisher"  in  action. 
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hi-!  ride  a  horse  similarly  numbered — 

be  can.  And  when  it  is  remembered 
that  "mil law"  horses  for  miles  around  are 
drawn  upon,  each  distinguished  for  some 
peculiar  trick  of  equine  deviltry,  the  task 
is  no  easy  one.  Further,  the  judges — all 
old-tiine  riders  themselves — are  not  re- 
quired to  make  a  decision  until  they  are 
satisfied,  and  the  contestants  may  be  re- 
quired to  ride  and  ride  again  until  no 
doubt  remains.  It  was  this  rule  that 
caused  the  downfall  of  Thad  Sowder,  one 
of  the  most  agile,  courageous  men  that 
ever  rode.  Sowder  had  previously  won 
the  world's  championship,  and  was 
promptly  taken  by  Colonel  Cody  for  a 
trip  through  Europe,  where  he  won  more 
laurels  and  much  fame.  Returning  to 
Cheyenne,  Sowder  entered  the  lists  to 
ride  again,  this  time  with  a  world  reputa- 
tion behind  him,  and  the  general  expecta- 
tion was  that  he  would  be  an  easy  victor. 
But  much  praise  had  probably  made  Sow- 
der over-confident,  and  after  a  short  but 
brilliant  ride  he  dismounted  and  bowed, 
expecting  to  hear  the  same  old  applause. 
But  instead,  he  was  jeered  unmercifully, 
and  cries  of  "Ride  him !"  came  from  every 
corner  of  the  field — the  rule  being  that  a 
rider  must  stay  with  his  horse  until  the 
animal  will  no  longer  buck.  But  before 
he  could  remount,  the  judges  had  waived 
him  aside,  and  the  great  Sowder  went  back 
to  a  seat  on  the  corral  fence  and  watched 
an  unknown  youngster  carry  off  the  day's 
honors. 

But  you  do  not  need  to  wait  until  you 
are  seated  in  the  arena  to  see  the  old 
West.  The  streets  are  filled  with  riders 
with  their  ungainly  "chaps"  flopping  on 
either  side  of  their  quick-eyed,  nervous 
ponies;  you  will  be  awakened  from  early- 
morning  slumbers  by  the  thunder  of  a 
hundred  hoofs  as  a  bunch  of  "punchers" 
with  their  string  of  extra  horses  enter  the 
city  from  an  early  round-up  to  see  the 
fun.  The  warpath  has  been  grass-grown 
for  many  years,  and  the  red  men  on  the 
reservation  within  easy  distance  of  Chey- 

"•  are  prosperous ;  they  gladlv  accept 
the  invitation  to  join  in  the  frontier  fun. 
With  their  beaded  and  fringed  pappooses 

I  squaws  and  a  bunch  of  ponies  to  enter 

in   the  Indian  races,  the  picturesque  red 

me  early  and  stay  late.     To  those 

who  attend  the  show  from  the  East,  the 


Indians  are  a  never-ending  source  of  in- 
terest. 

The  high  and  dry  air,  with  the  limitless 
acres  of  Uncle  Sam's  own  land  for 
maneuver  grounds,  its  location  on  a  trans- 
continental line  of  railroad,  have  made 
Fort  Russell,  just  outside  the  city,  one 
of  the  brigade  posts  of  the  West.  A  full 
complement  of  the  various  arms  of  the 
service  are  always  stationed  there;  many 
of  them  are  veterans  from  the  Philippine 
or  Cuban  service,  and  they  enter  into  the 
festival  with  gusto.  Various  drills,  sham 
battles  and  interesting  maneuvres  are 
made  daily  features  of  the  program.  All 
these  form  necessary  parts  of  the  great 
frontier  parade — utterly  unlike  any  other 
parade  one  ever  witnessed — for  all  of  the 
characters  that  entered  into  the  old  life 
of  the  West  here  pass  before  you  in  decor- 
ous procession. 

First  comes  one  of  the  finest  bands  in 
the  United  States — the  Ninth  Cavalry — 
every  man  mounted  on  a  big,  steady  gray 
horse,  while  the  burst  of  martial  music 
is  calculated  to  start  every  drop  of  Ameri- 
can blood  in  your  veins  with  a  flush  of 
enthusiasm.  The  cowboys  follow — wiry, 
unpretentious,  easy — with  flaming  shirt 
and  gaudy  handkerchief  to  mark  their 
recognition  of  the  pageant.  Girls  riding 
astride  accompany  many  of  them,  adding 
color  and  freshness  to  the  scene.  The  In- 
dians ride  weli,  and  many  of  them  appear 
in  the  parade  mounted.  Whether  afoot  or 
horseback,  however,  they  are  dressed  for 
the  occasion,  and  their  glory  is  the  glory 
of  Solomon.  Then  comes  the  old  stage- 
coach with  its  six  mules,  looking  as 
though  they  had  left  Deadwood  only  the 
day  before,  driven  by  a  typical  Alkali  Ike 
who  has  not  forgotten  his  old  tricks — 
although  he  may  have  been  conducting  a 
prosaic  livery  stable  for  a  decade. 

The  road  from  Fort  Russell  is  dusty  in 
August,  and  when  the  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery arrive  to  take  their  places  in  the  pro- 
cession, it  does  not  require  a  great  stretch 
of  imagination  to  fancy  them  in  from  one 
of  their  gruelling  rides  after  renegade 
Utes  or  Sioux,  and  the  creations  of  Rem- 
ington ■  and  Schreyvogel  appear  before 
you.  There  if;  a  skurrying  of  the  crowd, 
and  two  or  three  active  riders  skillfully 
herd  through  the  long  line  of  spectators 
the  wild  horses  that  are  likely  to  make 


Sam  Scoville,  ex-champion  rider,  defending  his  title  at  Frontier. 


A  quintette  of  cowgirls  enjoying  Frontier. 
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many  a  rider  bite  the  dust  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Frontier  sports  at  the  arena  do  not  be- 
L'in  until  after  noon.  The  show  lasts  three 
or  four  days,  aDd  the  big  events  are  the 

!•  roping  and  rough  riding  for  the 
championship  of  the  world,  and  the  wild 
horse  race. 

i-  roping  under  the  old  Wyoming 
code  differed  from  that  of  Texas  and  the 
South.  In  the  latter  the  roper  follows 
the  steer  out  of  the  corral,  the  throw  be- 
ing made  almost  immediately,  and  the 
time  taken  in  tying,  which  is  marvel- 
onsly  quick.  The  old  Wyoming  code 
compelled  the  roper  to  give  the  steer  a 
good  start  of  at  least  fifty  yards  and  to 
await  a  signal  before  beginning  his  pur- 
suit. The  roper's  task  is  to  catch,  throw 
and  tie  the  steer— a  sport  more  uncertain 
and  exciting  than  under-  the  Southern 
rules  on  account  of  the  varying  speed, 
strength  and  agility  of  the  steer  and  the 
hazard  of  broken- ropes,  faulty  catches  and 
poor  throws.  Last  year  two  men  were  in- 
jured in  this  sport — one  being  hurled 
twenty  yards  away  when  an  unusually 
heavy  steer  succeeded  in  throwing  both 
horse  and  rider.  It  has  about  been  decided 
to  do  away  with  this  form  of  roping  at 
Frontier  this  year — using  the  head-and- 
tail  team  practice  instead — and  should  this 
be  done,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and 
vivid  early  frontier  scenes  will  have  passed 
into  history  as  far  as  the  West  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  wild  horse  race  is  probably  the  most 
exciting  of  all  Frontier  sports.  A  dozen 
bronchos,  none  of  which  have  ever  before 
been  saddled,  are  brought  upon  the  track 
and  haokamored.  The  animals  are 
bunched  in  a  comparatively  small  space 
before  the  grandstand,  and  at  the  starter's 
signal,  each   rider  with  one  helper  must 

He,  mount  and  ride  once  around  the 
half-mile  track — the  first  man  to  make 
the  circuit  taking  the  money.  The  con- 
fusion can  be  imagined:  some  of  the 
horses  are  impossible  to  be  saddled  within 

-enable  time;  others  are  docile  enough 
until  they  are  saddled  and  mounted,  and 

o  frantically  s^ek  to  unhorse  their  rid- 


ers ;  still  others  cannot  be  made  to  budge 
when  mounted,  or  insist  on  going  the 
wrong  way.  The  winner  generally  de- 
serves his  victory,  and  his  triumph  is  one 
of  the  jubilations  of  the  day. 

The  bucking  contest  is  upon  more  ex- 
perienced horses — outlaws,  indeed,  that 
men  have  tried  to  tame  and  failed;  horses 
that  have  learned  every  trick  of  equine 
wickedness  and  deviltry  that  their  own  in- 
stincts or  ignorant  handling  can  prompt, 
or  their  strong  limbs,  sound  wind  and 
Wyoming  breeding  can  execute.  It  is 
small  wonder  that  the  outlaw  horse  that 
can  give  a  good  account  of  himself  at 
Frontier  time  makes  a  name  that  endures 
for  years,  and  is  a  coveted  mount  for  the 
Frontier  rider  aspiring  to  honors.  Prob- 
ably the  most  famous  of  this  class  was 
"Old  Steamboat,"  finally  conquered  by 
Dick  Stanley  of  Portland  two  years  ago. 
While  in  previous  years  "'Old  Steamboat" 
had  been  ridden  a  number  of  times,  no 
rider  had  dared  "scratch"  him  with  the 
spur.  It  was  not  thought  possible  for 
any  rider  to  do  this  and  retain  his  seat, 
but  Stanley  repeatedly  raked  the  big  black 
with  his  spur,  and  completelv  subdued  the 
horse  before  ten  thousand  excited,  cheer- 
ing spectators. 

There  are  few  pauses  in  the  program, 
and  Indian  races,  cowpony  races,  stake 
races,  squaw  races  and  many  other  old 
Western  games  and  contests  with  new  and 
Western  variations  fill  up  the  gaps.  The 
program  lasts  until  the  long  shadows  be- 
gin to  creeo  over  the  wide  plateau,  and 
twinkling  lights  beckon  the  visitors  to 
the  city,  where  the  carnival  spirit  reigns 
supreme  until  the  stars  fade  under  the 
approach  of  another  day. 

Thus  does  the  West  as  it  was  fight 
against  annihilation  at  the  hands  of  the 
inexorable  progress  of  empire.  The  old 
Western  hospitality  is  there,  however, 
and  the  stranger  who  wishes  to  see  for 
himself  will  find  that  this  peculiarly  West- 
ern trait  is  not  put  on  for  the  occasion, 
but  is  unchanging  in  its  warmth  and  sin- 
ceritv — one  old-time  Western  characteris- 
tic of  which  Cheyenne  always  hopes  to 
boast. 


THE    REDEMPTION    OF   MICHAEL   O'FLYNN 


BY    FRANCES    CHARLES 


MAGGIE  HAD  NEVER  been  so 
happy  before.  Even  her  mem- 
ories of  Ireland — and  Ireland's 
memories  are  dear  to  her  emi- 
grants'" hearts — were  not  as  rose-colored  as 
these  halcyon  days.  After  living  forty 
years  in  California,  Maggie  seemed  to 
have  found  its  most  wonderful  region.  She 
breathed  better  than  she  had  for  those 
forty  years;  the  air  from  the  great  azure 
lake  freshened  her  blood  with  subconscious 
hope;  the  down  trodden  look  was  lifted 
by  deft  fingered  vassals  of  Nature  from  her 
still  comely  face  over  which  a  more  youth- 
ful color  spread  sweetly.  No  guest  of  the 
lively  little  caravansary  was  half  so  light- 
hearted  as  this  humble  Irish  woman.  Yet 
Maggie  was  not  leading  an  idle  life  as 
white-handed  ladies  might  judge  it.  In 
fact,  hers  would  have  been  a  hard  lot  if 
the  philosophy  of  these  words  had  not  ex- 
plained her  willingness  to  rise  early,  to 
toil  bravely  and  to  retire  late. — "There  is 
work  that  is  work,  and  there  is  play  that  is 
play;  and  there  is  play  that  is  work  and 
there  is  work  that  is  play;  and  in  only 
one  of  these  lies  happiness."  So  that  was 
the  solution  of  Maggie's  contented  frame 
of  mind.  She  still  worked,  but  in  the  work 
she  had  at  last  reached  her  emancipation. 
She  had  come  to  the  great  lake  in  an- 
swer to  an  advertisement  which  had  ap- 
peared in  one  of  the  Sunday  dailies,  which 
she  had  spelled  out  in  the  patient  and 
laborious  manner  of  illiterate  persons  be- 
fore the  great  idea  broke  in  her  dulled 
brain,  sweeping  through  her,  stirring  the 
submissive  blood  from  her  heart.  She  had 
waited  for  a  great  many  years  for  peace 
and  for  the  dreams  of  her  youth  to  become 
real  to  her  as  they  became  real  to  other 
women,  but  her  lot  had  been  one  of  hard, 
every-day  toil,  the  toil  that  leads  a  great 
many  Irish  women  from  house  to  house, 
sweeping,  washing,  doing  "general  clean- 
ing," so  that  they  themselves  may  earn 
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enough  to  support  their  families.  Yet  un- 
til she  read  that  advertisement,  Maggie 
had  not  sought  a  change.  Indeed,  she 
had  only  half  realized  her  unhappiness, 
the  unhappiness  of  a  neglected,  broken- 
spirited  wife. 

The  advertisement  was  an  insidious  one, 
capable  of  filling  the  most  down-trodden 
worm  with  rebellion.  There  was  a  little 
slice  of  the  California  side  of  the  Tahoe 
shore  worked  alluringly  into  a  very  small 
picture,  and  underneath  it  these  words : 

"Fine  hotel  opportunity  for  energetic 
man  and  wife.  Must  be  both  handy  and 
intelligent.  Certain  privileges  given  to 
the  right  parties.  Apply  City  Office, 
Stow's'Eest." 

Coincidentally,  in  another  part  of  the 
same  paper  there  was  an  article  on  hotel 
life,  and  Maggie  read  that  also,  sitting  in 
her  small,  close-smelling  kitchen  in  which 
the  ghosts  of  boiled  dinners  lingered  per- 
sistently. Maggie  read  of  fresh  air  and 
sunshine,  of  the  country  and  pine  woods 
and  peace.  She  even  read  a  pregnant  par- 
agraph concerning  the  very  place  which 
had  advertised  for  the  handy  couple.  It 
was  in  that  profuse  language  which  the 
writer  doubtless  called  trolling  for  guests, 
yet  Maggie  was  no  judge  of  its  literary 
merit.  She  had  a  sore  heart,  and  really, 
owing  to  the  partner  of  her  bosom,  rather 
a  sore  body,  as  Saturday  evening  was  often 
a  trifle  violent  in  Maggie's  home;  and  so 
it  is  not  strange  that  these  flowery  words 
haunted  her  even  at  mass,  when  one  golden 
summer  in  the  country  crept  before  her 
picture  of  a  far  away  Heaven  which  the 
priest  always  suggested  as  an  escape. 

"This  charming  little  hotel,"  the  article 
ran,  "is  best  described  in  real  scriptural 
language — 'there  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling  and  the  weary  be  at  rest.'  Situ- 
ated on  the  California  shore  of  this  beau- 
tiful lake,  it  offers  an  ideal  resort  for  sum- 
mer wanderers.    As  the  owner  facetiously 
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remarks — he  tries  to  do  all  his  reputation 
ascribes  to  him,  that  is,  to  give  his  many 
guests  all  attainable  comfort  with  the  scene 
dour  on  its  surroundings,  not  on 
the  idea  ol  real  home  life.  Mr.  Stow- 
further  claims  that  all  his  "stage  manager" 
had  to  do  is  to  work  up  exterior  embellish- 
ment, force  a  little  lake  storm  when  the 
sunshine  grows  oppressive,  and  give  the 
young  people  as  much  moonlight  as  he 
can." 

Having  once  conceived  her  emancipation 
orate  failure  never  entered  into  Mag- 
-  calculations.  When  her  husband  had 
ceased  to  support  her  early  in  their  mar- 
ried life,  she  had  valiantly  set  about  to 
earn  the  living  for  both.  When  he  showed 
a  disposition  to  drink  all  her  hard-earned 
ogs,  she  took  a  piece  of  some  law,  that 
of  self-preservation,  into  her  own  hands, 
and  made  faithful  payments  on  a  little 
home,  and  Maggie  employed  the  same 
spirit  in  her  pursuit  of  this  coveted  place. 
She  applied  personally  at  the  city  office  be- 
cause of  one  of  those  sufficient  reasons 
which  distinguish  the  elegy  of  Mrs.  Blaize, 
and  so  when  she  appeared  before  the  owner 
himself,  who  was  there  expressly  to  pass 
on  the  proper  couple,  he  read  her  as  if 
she  were  a  book.  The  hands,  hid  at  times 
under  her  black  cashmere  shawl  were 
clean  and  knotted;  her  neat  little  bonnet 
surmounted  prematurely  white  hair,  her 
attitude  was  alert,  yet  patient.  She  was 
not  afraid  of  work,  and  she  was  still  equal 
to  it.  Her  patience  was  respectful,  too, 
the  attitude  of  a  good  servant. 
.    "I  have  come  for  the  place,"  she  began. 

The  manager  gave  a  genial  laugh,  which 
aroused  the  undying  twinkle  in  her  blue 
Irish  eyes. 

■I'm  afraid  escaping  you  will  be  hard 
work,"  he  replied.  "I  had  better  state 
frankly  just  what  the  hotel  needs.  We 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  bother  over  a 
dish-washer  dropping  out  here,  a  cook  fall- 
ing sick  there,  some  of  the  waitresses  go- 
in. ::  back  on  us  just  when  there's  an  un- 
usually heavy  crowd  to  handle,  and  there's 
help  needed  outside,  too.  Screws  will  be- 
come loose,  and  we  need  a  good  handy  man 
near,  one  with  young  enough  eyes  to  see 
when  a  nail  needs  pounding,  yet  not  young 
enough  to  elope  with  the  head  waitress,  as 
our  best  man  did  last  year.  In .  other 
words,  Mr6.  " 


"Casey,"  supplied  Maggie,  after  a  slight 
pause. 

"Casey,"  repeated  Mr.  Stow.  "I  am 
looking  for  that  old-fashioned  marriage 
tie  which  will  induce  some  clever  couple 
to  help  us  through  a  successful  season." 

Maggie's  answer  was  also  honest,  but  a 
casuist  might  have  found  a  grain  of  diplo- 
macy in  it.  She  made  very  cogent  his  rea- 
sons for  employing  her.  She  did  not  talk 
as  if  she  needed  the  place  so  much  as  he 
needed  just  herself  in  it.  Her  accom- 
plishments were  humble  ones,  and  she  enu- 
merated them  justly.  She  did  not  know 
anything  that  she  could  not  do  outside  the 
hotel  book-keeping,  and  she  supposed  they 
would  need  a  fancier  young  lady  to  do  that. 
She  was  not  afraid  to  joke  slyly  with  him, 
as  if  the  Irish  in  her  had  to  come  out,  and 
he  liked  it,  taking  Maggie  altogether.  He 
had  been  dealing  with  evasive  and  ineffec- 
tual applicants  all  day,  and  this  smart  lit- 
tle Irish  woman,  with  a  Millet  tragedy  in 
her  shoulders  was  an  agreeable  change. 
And  then,  after  she  told  him  all  she  could 
do,  and  how  well  she  looked  in  a  white 
apron  if  one  of  the  waitresses  fell  sud- 
denly ill,  and  yet  how,  an  hour  later,  she 
could  wash  any  amount  of  dishes  (a  gin- 
gham apron  on  this  time)  ;  and  just  as 
Mr.  Stow  was  trusting  that  Mr.  Casey 
would  bristle  with  the  same  convincing 
capability,  Mrs.  Casey  told,  him  that  she 
and  she  only  was  the  handy  man  and  wife. 
There  was  no  Mr.  Casey,  as  she  had  left 
him  that  very  day,  but  the  manager  was 
not  to  hold  that  against  her.  She  had 
supported  Casey  for  years  and  years, 
stood  a  great  deal  from  him,  but  now  she 
could  stand  no  more.  Yet  she  was  not 
unjust  to  Casey's  ability,  but  told  him 
how  well  Casey  could  drive  one  kind  of 
nail,  that  in  a  woman's  coffin,  though  end- 
ing dramatically : 

"If  the  manager  wanted  Casey's  kind 
he  was  welcome  to  it,  but  if  he  wanted 
one  person  that  had  been  a  complete  handy 
couple  for  forty  years,  he  could  have  her 
for  half  the  salary,"  and  Mrs.  Stow  al- 
ways said  that  her  husband  was  as  tickled 
over  Maggie  Casey  as  ever  a  woman  was 
over  a  good  buy  at  a  bargain  counter,  and 
he  never  tired  of  telling  his  friends  about 
her. 

She  started  for  Stow's  Eest  that  after- 
noon, being  hours  too  early  to  begin  with, 
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and  then  when  starting  time  actually  came 
being  nervous  and  not  quite  ready,  and 
so  Maggie's  journey  might  have  proven  a 
confusing   experiment   had  not   a   young 
working  man  on  Oakland  Pier  taken  her 
under  his  good-natured  wing  (which  was 
covered  with  blue  cloth  and  was  rather 
oily)    later   transferring   her     into     the 
proper  coach  with  a  cheery : 
"Here  you  are,  old  woman !" 
And  this  was  how  Maggie     Casey    be- 
came handy  couple  of  Stow's  Eest. 
*  *  *  * 

Mr.  Michael  O'Flynn  of  San  Francisco 
stood  in  the  ticket  office  of  the  railroad 
company  awaiting  his  turn.  He  desired 
to  go  on  a  summer  outing,  and  as  he 
looked  around  he  became  more  and  more 
confused  as  to  his  destination  because  of 
the  many  pictures  surrounding  him. 

Mr.  O'Flynn  was  a  plain  man  who  for 
many  years  had  had  no  opportunity  to 
leave  San  Francisco,  and  so  his  summer 
outing  meant  a  great  deal  to  him.  More- 
over, Mr.  O'Flynn  was  a  plain  man,  as 
has  been  stated,  and  the  pictures  appealed 
to  him  as  they  were  much  simpler  to  un- 
derstand than  print.  His  skill  as  a  reader 
was  like  honest  Joe  Gargery's,  most  pro- 
nounced when  he  ran  across  those  letters 
contained  in  his  own  name.  Still  he 
paused  at  last  before  a  panorama  of  Lake 
Tahoe,  and  putting  on  his  glasses,  read 
these  words  carefully : 

"Best  of  hotel  accommodations,  excel- 
lent fishing,  boating,  mountain  climbing, 
and  other  out-of-door  recreations." 

If  any  persons  had  been  watching  Mr. 
O'Flynn — and  one  was — he  might  have 
seen  that  he  had  spelled  out  the  other  at- 
tractions fairly  well,  but  the  word  "re- 
creations" (probably  by  containing  het- 
erogeneous vowels  and  odd  consonants) 
caught  the  old  Irishman's  lips.  And  so 
it  was  just  then  that  Mr.  Friendly  Mal- 
colm, as  his  admirers  interpreted  F.  Mal- 
colm, spoke  to  him.  We  take  a  special 
pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  Malcolm,  be- 
cause, although  he  had  a  round  red  face 
and  anything  but  a  mysterious  appear- 
ance, he  was  undoubtedly  a  good  genie, 
an  agent  of  fate  in  this  story,  and  certain 
happenings  could  not  have  occurred  with- 
out him. 

So  when  Mr.  Friendly  Malcolm  saw  Mr. 
O'Flynn    spelling   out    "recreations,"    his 


kind  heart  took  to  the  situation  at  once. 
"He  is  an  old  chap,"  thought  this  kindly, 
cordial  gentleman,  "who  has  been  making 
a  lot  of  money  for  years  and  years,  and 
fallen  just  this  one  summer  into  a  little 
sense.  A  right  good-looking  fellow,  too, 
and  those  new  clothes  look  pathetic. 

"I  think  I  will  read  the  advertisement 
out  to  him  to  help  the  good  work  of  en- 
jo}Tnent  along." 

This  he  did  in  the  most  diplomatic  man- 
ner, standing  alongside  of  Mr.  Flynn  and 
reading  the  inscription  slowly  aloud,  as  if 
he  himself  were  deliberating,  and  yet  per- 
forming this  act  in  a  hearty  manner  best 
explained  by  his  own  desire  "to  help  any 
good  work  of  enjoyment  along." 

Then  lest  Mr.  O'Flynn  suspect  him  of 
any  but  the  most  self -centered  intentions, 
he  turned  abruptly  and  asked  as  naturally 
as  if  an  elderly  Irishman  were  always 
placed  for  accommodation  at  his  right 
hand: 

"What  do  you  think  of  those  attractions 
to  entertain  four  girls  and  all  their  city 
chums  for  the  summer?"  and  Mr. 
O'Flynn  answered  that  they  sounded 
"purty  foine  expecially  to  an  ould  man 
what  should  by  rights  own  four  daughters 
so  he  could  take  his  enjoyment  through 
them." 

At  this  Mr.  Malcolm  laughed,  as  if  the 
remark  pleased  him,  which  it  did,  because 
he  was  really  fond  of  the  four  daughters 
and  liked  them  justified  at  every  turn.  He 
confessed  to  Mr.  O'Flynn  that  they  really 
gave  him  a  great  deal  of  vicarious  exer- 
cise, and  from  this,  one  remark  led  on  to 
another  until  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour 
Mr.  O'Flynn  had  been  adopted  by  his 
good  genie,  and  they  were  sitting  to- 
gether on  a  bench  in  the  ticket  office,  talk- 
ing over  the  virtues  of  Stow's  Rest,  and 
Mr.  O'Flynn  was  gradually  absorbing  the 
reasons  for  taking  his  summer  outing  at 
the  wonderful  lake. 

"I  never  take  them  any  other  place  but 
to  the  lake,"  concluded  Mr.  Malcolm,  "be- 
cause we  live  on  the  seashore  for  one 
thing,  and  we  want  a  change  when  we 
take  our  summer's  vacation.  Yet  the 
girls  like  water,  too,  and  so  here  is  a  place 
we  get  just  about  all  the  going  attractions, 
and  as  for  scenery,  Mr.  O'Flynn?  Yes, 
Mr.  O'Flynn,  I'm  not  much  of  a  literary 
man,  but  I  never  take  a  spin  to  the  lake, 
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but  I  wish  Sir  Walter  Scott  were  with 
me.  How's  that  for  sentiment,  now  ?  Por- 
tia— she's  number  two,  literary  one  of  our 
family,  is  proud  as  can  be  of  that  remark, 
and  tells  me  it  is  next  door  to  being  a 
poet!  While  Evelyn,  number  four,  has 
a  pretty  good  reason  of  her  own  for  spend- 
ing every  summer  at  Lake  Tahoe — Evelyn 
is  our  optimist.  Dad,'  says  she,  'even  if 
a  person  should  drown  on  her  summer 
vacation,  and  people  will  do  those  foolish 
things — I'd  rather  be  a  Tahoe  mermaid 
than  one  in  some  ignominious  little 
creek.' " 

Now,  Mr.  O'Flynn  appreciated  this 
friendliness  because  he  was  a  plain,  heavy 
man  who  had  spent  years  dreaming  of 
great  people,  but  face  to  face  was  not  yet 
free  with  them;  and  so  in  his  turn  he 
opened  out  to  Mr.  Malcolm  in  such  a  con- 
fiding way  that  that  gentleman  was  able 
to  say  to  his  daughters  that  evening  "Get 
the  suit  cases  all  packed  and  your  hearts 
all  in  a  susceptible  condition,  because  we 
start  for  the  Lake  to-morrow.  If  you 
hadn't  insisted  on  being  four  girls,  your 
old  dad  could  do  more  for  you;  take  you 
to  one  of  the  swell  resorts,  let  you  look 
pretty,  and  concentrate  all  those  summer 
shirt  waists  into  one  or  two  swagger 
gowns." 

"Oh,  we'd  rather  be  four  girls !"  they 
interrupted  gaily,  joining  hands  into  a 
wild  ring  around  him. 

"So  I  see,"  he  cried,  ending  in  his  big- 
hearted  way,  "and  I'd  rather  go  on  buying 
the  four  sets  of  shirt  waists."  And  then 
he  told  them  about  -S  tow's  Rest,  how  he 
couldn't  afford  one  of  the  big  resorts  this 
year,  but  how  they  could  go  there  for  less 
money  with  all  the  joys  of  the  lake  thrown 
in.  He  had  met  Stow  that  very  day,  he 
said,  and  Stow  had  spoken  enthusiastically 
of  the  successful  season  his  resort  was 
having.  Things  were  buzzing,  Mr.  Mal- 
colm had  been  told,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
smoothest  run  little  resorts  on  the  lake, 
although  he  lay  half  the  jollity  to  a 
"handy  couple"  Stow  had  engaged  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season. 

At  that  the  four  Malcolm  girls  clapped 
their  hands  over  the  story  of  Maggie 
Casey's  proving  her  efficiency  for  the  dou- 
ble position  of  man  and  wife.  Eunice, 
who  was  number  three  and  the  sentimen- 
tal one.  said  she  thought  it  all  "very  sad 


and  very  beautiful,  and  she  hoped  (with 
Mr.  Longfellow)  that  affection  never  was 
wasted,  and  that  Mr.  Casey  would  turn 
out  all   right." 

And  as  her  sisters,  who  had  absolutely 
failed  to  find  Maggie's  love  story,  were 
still  laughing  at  her,  Mr.  Malcolm  paused 
at  the  doorway  recalling  Michael  O'Flynn. 

"And  girls,  I  want  you  to  be  good  to 
him,"  he  ended  in  his  kind  way,  after  tell- 
ing them  about  Mr.  O'Flynn's  new 
clothes  and  his  spelling  "recreations"  so 
many  times,  and  his  general  social  hesi- 
tancy. ''We  have  lots  to  be  happy  for, 
and  here  is  this  lonely  old  man,  one  of  the 
richest  men  of  San  Francisco — head  of 
O'Flynn's  Pottery  Company — able  at  last 
to  take  a  vacation,  and  without  wife  or 
child  to  share  it  with  him !" 

The  four  girls  who  tried  to  make  up 
for  that  sweet  companion — a  wife — to 
Friendly  Malcolm,  promised  at  this  point 
that  they  would  look  after  Mr.  O'Flynn 
from  the  moment  they  met  him  the  next 
evening  in  the  Pullman  car,  and  they 
would  see  he  had  a  good  time. 

"Because  if  we  are  so  very  good  and  he 
is  so  very  rich,"  Edith,  who  was  number 
one  and  their  worldly  member,  demurely 
added:  "He  may  smuggle  us  those  extra 
coach  and  launch  rides  that  you  never 
can  afford,  Dad."  Whereupon  Friendly 
Malcolm  cried :  "Tut,  tut !"  leaving  them 
to  their  busy  packing. 

With  Fate  smiling  cheerfully  like  this, 
it  is  easy  to  believe  that  Mr.  O'Flynn  did 
not  take  his  summer  vacation  as  Maggie 
Casey  had  taken  hers,  with  closed  eyes 
and  folded  hands,  as  if  it  were  a  journey 
to  Heaven.  He  went  as  the  conqueror 
goes,  to  quote  Mrs.  Hemans — sure  of 
something  pleasant,  metaphorical  banners, 
along  the  way.  The  porter  was  obsequious 
— all  his  fellow  travelers  pleasant,  and 
whenever  it  was  possible,  a  sweet  Mal- 
colm girl  called  out  some  pleasant  little 
nothing  to  him.  Every  one  heard  he  was 
the  rich  merchant  O'Flynn,  and  he  ap- 
peared to  them  like  a  man  from  a  story,  a 
Silas  Lapham  or  a  Jathro  Bass,  whose 
idiosyncrasies  are  forgotten  because  he  is 
so  great. 

"He's  just  a  dear,"  said  the  four  Mal- 
colm girls  together  as  they  hung  over 
Friendly  Malcolm  before  parting  for  the 
night,  and  Friendly  Malcolm  replied,  pat- 
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ting  two  girls  at  a  time  to  make  the  best 
of  two  hands  and  four  daughters: 

"We  must  give  him  a  good  time.  See 
to  it,  girls." 

Here,  giggling  a  great  deal  as  girls  will 
during  bedtime  preparations,  especially  on 
a  Pullman  car,  the  Malcolm  girls  went 
to  sleep  and  dreamed  of  the  old  Irishman 
who,  as  Friendly  said,  was  "like  that 
Scotch  swaggerer  who  had  never  been  to 
court,  but  who  had  dreamed  once  a  week 
of  going  there." 

By  the  next  morning  the  entire  sleeper 
had  in  a  manner  adopted  Mr.  O'Flynn. 
After  solving  the  problem  of  dressing,  he 
was  reunited  to  his  friends  just  as  the 
long  train  swept  through  the  last  of  the 
snow  sheds;  and  when  they  arrived  at 
Truckee,  Evelyn  took  him  for  a  brisk 
walk  to  try  to  find  out  just  why  the  rail- 
road folder  called  it  a  lovely  town;  and 
they  might  be  still  walking  if  Friendly 
Malcolm  had  not  overtaken  them.  Mal- 
com  was  thinking  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
but  as  every  one  else  was  too  jolly  to  lis- 
ten to  him,  he  took  Mr.  O'Flynn  for  an 
audience,  and  told  Evelyn  to  run  off  and 
buy  some  souvenir  postals  if  she  had  noth- 
ing better  to  do. 

Now,  Evelyn  was  a  casuist,  and  would 
not  have  advertised  Truckee  for  the  world, 
but  she  told  the  girls  that  she  knew  her 
father  was  just  dying  to  spout  "his  own, 
his  native  land"  remarks  to  Mr.  O'Flynn, 
and  she  thought  it  mean  not  to  let  poor 
old  dad  have  lots  of  pleasure.  Then  she 
bought  the  postals  because  she  had  no 
other  use  for  her  money;  although  she 
signed  his  name  to  them. 

Meanwhile  Friendly,  whose  face  got 
redder  and  redder  as  the  sun  grew  warmer 
walked  beside  Mr.  O'Flynn,  and  told  his 
native  land  speech  just  as  Evelyn  had 
prophesied  he  would. 

"California  is  a  great  place,"  he  told 
Mr.  O'Flynn.  "It  makes  me  feel  almost 
like  Columbus,  every  time  I  think  of  it; 
new  land,  new  virtues,  all  the  time.  In- 
exhaustible possibilities — promising  and 
bustling  cities,  fertile  fields  awaiting 
poorer  comers,  and  picturesque  scenery 
enough  for  those  that  can  pay  for  mere 
scenery !  A  great  place — that  is  why  Mr. 
O'Flynn,  sir,  I  intend  to  stay  right  by 
your  side  and  see  how  all  this,  seen  fry 
the  first  time,  impresses     an     intelligent 


and  susceptible  mind.  I  can't  help  want- 
ing to  see  how  it  affects  you." 

The  wizard  of  the  north  should  surely 
have  taken  that  Tahoe  journey,  taken  by 
so  many  tourists,  and  taken  that  morning 
by  Mr.  Friendly  Malcolm  and  Mr. 
Michael  O'Flynn,  along  the  Truckee  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  enchanted  country. 
He  could  have  juggled  words  out  to  suit 
the  scenery  as  they  are  juggled  out  in 
his  poems,  and  in  Killarney,  for  no  feebler 
pens  can  put  the  glens  and  shaggy  woods 
and  craggy  hills,  the  mountain  paths  and 
woodland  dells  in  such  proper  places. 

Yet  for  all  Mr.  Malcolm's  interest, 
Michael  O'Flynn  made  no  sign  to  tell  of 
what  was  in  his  heart,  as  he  was  borne 
along  the  dancing,  dashing  Truckee  river 
between  tall  pines  and  stately  spruces,  un- 
til so  noticeable  was  Mr.  O'Flynn's  indif- 
ference that  he  did  not  even  raise  his  eyes 
when  Portia  leaned  over,  whispering  to 
her  disappointed  father: 

"Some  people  don't  appreciate  scenery. 
Maybe  the  Tavern  will  please  him  more !" 

But  even  at  the  Tavern,  that  brown, 
handsome  "lodge  of  ample  size,"  stand- 
ing like  a  gate  to  the  great  lake  panorama, 
Mr.  O'Flynn  still  made  no  sign.  He  ate 
sparingly  of  breakfast,  and  when  they 
went  out  in  view  of  the  real  lake  at  last, 
where  the  hills  and  the  clear  sky  and  the 
wonderful  water  call  forth  the  best  in  a 
man,  even  a  casual  observer  could  see  that 
he  did  not  hear  Evelyn's  voice  as  she  read 
happily  from  her  folder: 

"They  write  that  this  brilliantly  tinted 
water  fills  "a  snow-rimmed  mountain 
cup,"  a  perfect  giant's  cup,  and  he  must 
have  been  a  very  fastidious  giant,  must  he 
not,  Mr.  O'Flynn  ?" 

Indeed,  no  one  would  have  known  what 
was  the  matter  with  Mr.  O'Flynn  if  it 
had  not  been  for  Eunice,  on  whose  arm 
he  leaned  slightly  as  he  walked  heavily 
down  the  path  toward  the  steamer  that 
was  to  bear  them  to  Stow's  Best." 

"As  we  walked  down  the  path  together, 
he  muttered  a  few  words  in  a  real  Irish 
heart-broken  way,"  said  Eunice  (whom 
her  family  called  Protector  of  all  the 
Poor),  "and  I  shall  not  be  certain,  daddy, 
but  it  sounded  like  'me  ould  woman,'  as 
if  he  were  wishing  that  his  wife  were 
along !" 

Every  one  was  kinder  if  possible  to  Mr. 
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O'Flynn  after  this,  and  nothing  was  left 
undone  to  make  him  forget  his  sorrowful 
memories.  The  Malcolm  girls  took  turns 
in  the  seat  beside  him  until  the  story  got 
around,  and  then  some  middle-aged  wo- 
man who  thought  the  romance  very  pretty, 
vied  for  his  entertainment.  A  rich  old 
widower  is  so  much  more  lonely  than  a 
poor  one  because  his  faithfulness  seems 
more  impervious.  And  all  their  attention 
to  him  did  not  cease  at  Stow's  Eest  be- 
cause any  hotel  likes  a  millionaire  for  its 
guest,  and  Mr.  Michael  O'Flynn  was 
known  all  over  for  the  solidity  of  his  pot- 
tery works. 

Yes,  every  one  at  Stow's  Rest  did  all 
each  could  to  make  Mr.  O'Flynn's  stay 
happy.  He  discovered  that  the  attrac- 
tions outlined  in  the  railroad  office  had 
not  been  overdrawn.  He  was  taken  faith- 
fully on  every  coach  and  launch  ride;  Mr. 
Stow  whispered  now  and  again  to  the  din- 
ing room  musicians,  and  they  played  Mr. 
O'Flynn  an  Irish  air,  and  Evelyn  even 
taught  him  to  troll,  although  Portia 
called  it  a  dangerous  experiment  because 
of  Evelyn's  mermaid  ambition.  And  any 
guest  at  the  hotel  was  willing  to  walk 
with  him  at  any  hour,  but  for  all  this, 
any  one  could  see  that  Mr.  O'Flynn  was 
not  very  happy,  in  fact  he  never  seemed 
able  to  banish  his  past  from  his  present 
as  Maggie  Casey,  the  "handy  couple"  of 
Stow's  hotel,  had  lightly  done.  It  is 
written  that  the  miserable  have  no  other 
medicine  save  only  hope,  and  so  Maggie 
had  given  herself  up  to  hope  that  summer 
as  if  it  were  a  doctor's  prescription.  She 
allowed  herself  to  be  born  anew,  to  arise 
cheerfully  in  the  early  mornings,  to  labor 
joyously  all  day,  to  sit  out  on  the  huge 
stump  of  a  tree  back  of  the  hotel  kitchen 
in  the  evening,  learning  peace.  Out  in 
the  fragrant  dusk  with  even  no  gentle- 
tongued  priest  between  herself  and  the 
it  TIealer,  Maggie  Casey  felt  fresh  life 
blood  through  God's  thin  and  searching 
air.  And  since  that  air,  to  use  Mr. 
Browning's  beautiful  expression,  "is  the 
breath  of  Ood  who  loveth  us,"  Maggie 
loved  the  big  world  better.  She  had  a 
willing  hand  for  the  hotel  guests  and  a 
jolly  word  for  her  fellow  workers.  These 
were  mostly  young  people,  real  "summer" 
help  who  believed  with  Charles  Lamb  that 
a  laugh   is   worth   a   thousand  groans   in 


any  market,  and  they  knew  only  as  much 
of  the  language  of  love  as  is  expressed  in 
sly  kisses  and  tender  glances  and  fond 
arms  around  willing  waists ;  but  they 
knew  a  sympathizer  in  old  Maggie  Casey, 
and  as  they  trailed  off  on  moonlight  strolls 
there  was  many  a  backward  nod  to  her. 
And  although  the  sportive  little  love  god 
had  "scalded"  her  own  heart,  to  use  a 
good  Irish  verb,  she  never  let  anv  of  them 
know  it. 

Thus  Maggie  was  a  faithful  love  devo- 
tee, as  faithful  as  one  can  be  to  religion, 
while  Mr.  O'Flynn,  with  all  his  riches, 
was  suffering  "above  stairs." 

Eunice  Malcolm  worried  a  great  deal 
about  him.  She  was  a  tender-hearted  lit- 
tle thing,  and  one  day  she  went  to  Friend- 
ly Malcolm  with  real  tears  in  her  big 
eyes: 

"I  just  can't  stand  Mr.  O'Flynn  much 
longer,  Daddy,"  she  cried.  "It  is  really 
his  old  wife  he  wants.  She  couldn't  have 
died  very  long  ago,  and  it  is  in  the  little 
things  he  misses  her,  like  being  glad  over 
the  sight  of  a  chipmunk  and  in  having 
known  some  one  for  years  when  certain 
happenings  occur.  Only  to-dav  he  saw 
Maggie  Casey's  back — Poor  old  Maggie  is 
the  handy  woman  at  the  hotel,  you  know, 
and  her  face  wouldn't  have  affected  him  in 
the  same  manner  because  it  would  have 
been  Maggie  Casey's  face,  but  her  back 
was  the  back  of  any  hard-working  old 
Irish  woman,  and  that  Irish  spring  has 
never  gone  out  of  her  step  for  all  she  has 
such  white,  white  hair. 

"He  must  have  thought  quickly  again 
of  his  ould  woman,  because  all  through 
the  drive  his  eyes  had  the  same  expression 
they  have  when  he  smokes  those  cigars  on 
the  veranda  after  hearing  Molly  Bawn." 

There  is  really  no  telling  how  all  this 
could  have  ended  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Evelyn's  chum,  who  came  up  from  San 
Francisco  to  make  use  of  every  moment 
in  what  Friendly  termed  "the  good  work." 
Her  mother  was  having  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  with  servants,  and  so  the  chum 
could  not  stay  long,  but  it  is  only  fair 
to  all  young  ladies  to  tell  how  industri- 
ously they  can  pursue  enjoyment  in  such 
an  emergency.  Evelyn's  chum  rode, 
fished,  climbed  hills,  bought  Indian  bas- 
kets and  several  times  nearly  fell  into  the 
lake  when  more  suitable  recreations  failed 
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her  and  Evelyn,  and  so  being  possessed 
of  these  characteristics,  it  is  easy  to  com- 
prehend how  she  solved  Mr.  O'Flynn's 
love  story. 

On  the  third  evening  of  her  stay,  as 
Mr.  O'Flynn  stepped  into  the  living  room 
subsequent  to  an  after-dinner  stroll,  he 
found  the  chum  telling  this  story  to  her 
friends. 

She  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  Evelyn's 
chair,  but  when  Mr.  O'Flynn  appeared, 
she  ran  prettily  forward  and  placed  an 
honored  seat  for  him.  He  was  an  old, 
self-made  man,  respected  by  everybody, 
and  moreover  the  women  folk  were  very 
sympathetic  about  his  dead  wife. 

Then  going  back  to  her  perch,  the 
chum  placed  one  arm  around  Evelyn's 
neck,  so  every  one  could  see  that  the  lit- 
tle fingers  of  that  hand  clutched  a  small 
roll  of  paper. 

"I  was  just  telling  a  story,  Mr. 
O'Flynn,"  she  explained  sweetly,  "and  I 
am  so  glad  you  arrived  in  time  to  hear 
all  of  it,  because  it  is  an  Irish  story,  and 
I  know  you  will  like  it  on  that  account. 

"Well,  the  other  day  Mr.  Stow  and  I 
got  to  talking  about  how  smoothly  his 
place  is  run  and  about  what  capable  help 
he  must  have.  You  see,  mother's  experi- 
ences taught  me  that !  And  of  course,  he 
replied  modestly,  as  if  that  were  the  real 
secret  of  his  success,  telling  me  the  funny 
story  he  tells  every  one  about  the  "handy 
man  and  woman"  of  his  hotel. 

"Now,  I  could  appreciate  what  a  handy 
couple  means,  because  mother  'd  had  a 
handy  woman — an  extra  lielp' — who  ac- 
tually saved  our  lives  lots  of  times,  at 
least  what  father  calls  'saved  the  domestic 
ship.'  Only  she  disappeared !  She  had 
an  awful  husband  who  abused  her  and  who 
never  earned  anything,  and  whom  she  had 
to  keep  like  a  gentleman  for  years  and 
years,  until  it  seemed  sometime  this 
spring  she  found  she  couldn't  stand  any 
more  of  the  life  she  was  leading,  and  so 
she  ran  away. 

"Mother  thought  she  went  back  to  Ire- 
land like  hurt  creatures  crawl  home  to  die, 
but  father,  who  is  a  perfect  detective,  al- 
though he  is  only  a  real  estate  man,  found 
out  that  she  had  no  money.  You  see,  al- 
though she  ran  away  from  the  man,  the 
just  and  self-sacrificing  old  creature  must 
have  known  that  she  had  helped  make  him 


a  terrible  no-account,  and  so  she  left  a 
power-of-attorney,  or  something  like  that, 
to  him  so  he  would  be  sure  of  a  small  liv- 
ing for  some  time  anyway. 

"After  father  found  out  that,  mother 
tried  all  she  could  to  find  Maggie,  but  it 
was  of  no  use." 

"Then,  when  Mr.  Stow  showed  me  the 
handy  woman  of  this  hotel,  his  handy 
'couple'  that  he  is  so  proud  of — if  she 
were  not  mother's  Maggie,  after  all — 
mother's  handy  woman! — our  dear  old 
Maggie  from  home! 

"And  so  I  took  a  kodak  of  her  to  send 
mother,  Mr.  O'Flynn,"  she  ended  bright- 
ly, unclasping  the  little  roll  in  her  hand 
and  passing  it  to  the  old  pottery  merchant, 
"and  I  am  going  simply  to  put  on  the 
back,  'How  am  I  for  a  detective  ?'  Father 
is  so  proud  of  us  when  we  prove  we  are 
chips  of  the  old  block." 

Then,  smiling  contentedly,  Evelyn's 
chum  joined  the  others,  as  Mr.  O'Flynn 
opened  the  picture  of  Maggie  Casey,  gen- 
eral worker. 

It  was  a  long  room  with  lights  that  fell 
softly  on  the  library  table,  on  the  leather 
chair  in  which  the  old  Irishman  was 
seated,  on  the  smooth,  careful  texture  of 
his  white  hands,  and  as  if  these  soft  lights 
were  made  in  Ireland,  just  as  gay  toys  are 
made  in  Germany,  they  also  tempered 
gently  the  plain,  honest  features  on  which 
he  gazed. 

"He  who  devours  the  substance  of  the 
poor  will  find  in  it  at  last  a  bone  to  choke 
him."  The  poor  Irish  courageous  face 
seemed  no  longer  that  of  an  old  woman, 
but  the  face  of  a  young  Irish  girl.  She 
had  once  sung  Killarney  for  him,  and 
when  the  song  was  ended,  slipped  both 
round  arms  about  his  neck,  whispering: 
"We  won't  grieve  about  no  wedding  trip 
darlint.  Shure,  can't  we  take  it  like  the 
song  says — when  we're  ould — in  our 
mirn'ryf 

An  impulse  arose  in  Michael  0  'Flynn 
"to  make  good"  at  last.  He  longed  to 
light  again  with  love  the  eyes  of  his  old 
woman  who  had  toiled  so  bravely  to  pre- 
serve the  peasant  girl's  ideals;  he  longed, 
late  as  it  was  in  the  lives  of  both,  to  speak 
the  memorable  word  that  she  would  re- 
member night  and  day. 

He  rose  unsteadilv  to  his  feet,  an  old 
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man  easily   shaken,  but  with   the   peace  made  it  all  true — truer  than  the  city.     I 

found  by  Maggie  Casey  in  his  face.  made  her  work  and  suffer  for  me,  while 

"She  is  me  ould  woman,"  he  said.  "I'm  I  was  wanting  to  be  some  wan — dreaming 

not  the  rich  O'Flynn  as  ye  all  thought,  but  of  the  quality,  but  it  has  been  only  me 

I  can  go  ask  Maggie's  forgiveness  and  try  ould  woman,  me  poor  ould  woman,  I've 

to  be  a  helpmate  to  her  at  last.     Ye  have  been  wanting  and  waiting  and  praying  for 

all  been  kind  to  me,  but  the  counthry  has  all  the  time !" 


HONOLULU 


BY    KALBIONAONA 


Honolulu,  land  of  radiance  and  beauty, 

With  skies  of  softest  and  rarest  hue, 

Sweetest  fragrance,  golden  fancies,  balmy  sunshine, 

And  dainty  flowerets  and  waters  blue ! 

In  the  evening,  as  the  shadows  softly  gather, 

The  glowing  twilight  bringing  visions  fair, 

Nature's  treasure-store  is  open  to  our  vision, 

The  world  is  brightest  and  gentlest  there. 

As  the  moonbeams  softly  gather  o'er  the  water, 

The  wavelets  rippling  in  softest  glee, 

But  reflect  the  quiet  grandeur  in  the  gloaming; 

Their  charms  enfold  us  in  ecstasy. 

Lofty  palms,  in  fancy  drowsing  o'er  the  waters, 

Quaint  beauty  greeting  us  on  every  side. 

Flowers  may  fade,  and  golden  sunshine  turn  to  shadow, 

Yet  rarest  grandeur  will  e'er  abide. 

Honolulu's  balmy  breezes  e'er  are  blowing, 

The  sun  is  smiling  o'er  stately  palm, 

Bringing  visions  with  a  sweetness  most  enchanting, 

And  golden  fancies  with  deepest  charm. 

Garland  crags  and  lofty  mountains  all  enrapture, 

Nature's  jewels  freely  empty  on  thy  shore, 

In  the  twilight  fondest  visions  softly  gather, 

Their  mem'ries  lasting  evermore. 

Sweet  Honolulu  !     Fair  Honolulu, 

My  heart's  aloha,  to  thee  I  give, 

Awake  or  dreaming,  thy  shores  are  gleaming, 

Thy  sweetest  mem'ries  will  ever  live. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  MOVEMENT  IN  INDIA 


BY  TARAK  CHAEAN  MAZOOMDAE 


THERE  IS  A  STEADY  move- 
ment in  India  at  present  for  the 
education  of  Young  Indians  in 
foreign  countries.  This  move- 
ment has  been  the  result  of  several  causes. 
In  the  first  place  there  are  no  facilities 
in  India  for  the  different  kinds  of  edu- 
cation necessary  to  equip  young  men  for 
the  different  kinds  of  national  activity. 
In  the  second  place,  the  education  in  that 
country  is  not  fitted  to  call  forth  and  de- 
velop all  the.  varied  aptitude  of  the  peo- 
ple which  conduce  to  national  progress 
and  development.  And  lastly,  the  Brit- 
ish Government  and  the  people  have  differ- 
ent aims  as  regards  educational  ideals. 

The  Universities  in  India  are  entirely 
under  Government  control;  and  there  is 
no  chance  of  any  system  of  education  find- 
ing favor  with  them  unless  it  has  the  ap- 
proval and  support  of  the  Government. 
Indian  public  opinion  has  no  effect  on 
them  even  in  the  smallest  matters.  The 
sense  of  helplessness  which  this  state  has 
engendered  has  given  rise  to  the  idea  of 
establishing  national  schools  and  colleges, 
managed  and  controlled  by  the  nation  it- 
self. But  the  mere  creation  of  national 
schools  and  colleges  without  national  uni- 
versities will  not  go  any  great  way  in 
promoting  national  education  on  the  line 
desired  and  approved  by  the  people. 

Having  so  long  depended  upon  a  uni- 
versity degree  as  a  passport  to  employment 
in  the  Government  service,  and  to  admis- 
sion into  the  legal  profession,  people  can- 
not now  easily  break  away  from  the  ex- 
isting universities  even  if  it  be  easy  to 
establish  their  own  universities. 

For  those  who  do  not  care  for  the  pro- 
fession of  law,  and  for  Government  ser- 
vice, there  will  be  no  difficulty,  since  all 
that  they  require  is  a  fairly  good  educa- 
tion which  will  fit  them  for  life,  and  en- 
able them  to  take  to  different  kinds  of  pur- 
suits according  to  their     aptitudes     and 


tastes.  But  even  such  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  determine  early  in  life  their  future 
pursuit  and  career.  Many  young  men 
have  no  settled  plan  while  they  are  in 
school  and  college,  nor  even  when  they 
have  obtained  a  degree  from  the  univer- 
sity. After  their  education  they  begin 
seeking  employment.  A  few  are  fortunate 
enough  to  get  good  employments  under 
the  Government,  a  few  take  to  the  study 
of  law  and  become  good  lawyers,  others 
look  for  other  fields.  In  a  good  many 
cases,  chance  and  luck  determine  the  fu- 
ture career.  It  is  therefore  difficult  for 
any  considerable  number  of  young  men  to 
make  their  choice  early  in  life  between 
Government  universities  and  national  uni- 
versities; and  those  who  desire  their  sons 
to  receive  an  education  of  a  different  kind 
from  that  which  is  provided  by  Indian 
Universities,  send  their  sons  to  foreign 
universities,  whose  degrees  are  recognized 
in  India  and  are  in  some  cases  of  excep- 
tional value. 

Education  in  foreign  countries  has  this 
value,  that  it  is  designed  to  suit  the  needs 
of  a  nation;  and  therefore  calculated  to 
help  the  highest  national  development. 
They  are  not  hampered  by  political  consid- 
erations which  are  natural  to  an  alien 
Government. 

In  America,  Europe  or  Japan  the  edu- 
cational system  is  what  is  designed  by  the 
nation  itself  with  a  broad  conception  of 
national  needs.  As  defects  are  recognized, 
the  remedy  is  suggested  and  introduced. 
As  needs  are  felt,  addition  is  made  to  their 
curriculums  and  to  the  branches  of  studies. 
There  is  thus  a  steady  growth  and  devel- 
opment according  to  national  require- 
ments. There  is  no  jealousy  between  uni- 
versities and  the  people,  because  the  uni- 
versities represent  the  ideals  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

What  is  good  for  other  people  must  be 
good  for  the  Indian  people.    In  most  pro- 
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gressive  countries,  Western  ideals  prevail; 
and  that  Is  the  ideal  which  India  is  pur- 
suing at  present.  In  the  present  stage, 
resori  to  foreign  universities  is  unavoid- 
able, as  they  provide  the  kind  of  educa- 
tion which  the  Indian  people  want  and 
which  they  value,  though  side  by  side  with 
this  they  may  promote  national  educa- 
tion in  their  own  country.  The  Indian 
universities  are  annually  casting  out  a 
Large  number  of  youths  by  means  of  an 
iiuomprehensible  class  of  examiners. 
Among  these  cast-aways  are  many  bril- 
liant youths  and  even  some  geniuses,  who 
have  great  possibilities  in  them  of  intel- 
lectual development.  Yet  under  the 
present  pernicious  educational  system 
they  will  be  counted  as  failures,  as  men 
who  are  incapable  of  passing  an  examina- 
tion. A  way  must  be  found  to  save  these 
from  the  doom  which  the  university  passes 
upon  them.  National  education  institu- 
tions of  their  own  can  do  this  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  But  having  regard  for 
the  value  of  a  degree  obtained  from  a 
recognized  university,  a  certain  number  is 
saved  by  being  sent  to  a  foreign  country. 
At  Harvard,  Yale,  Oxford,  and  Cam- 
bridge, many  of  these  Indian  "f ailed" 
matriculates  can  easily  obtain  a  degree, 
and,  with  some  effort,  make  a  mark. 

Even  more  than  literary  education,  In- 
dia requires  technical  and  industrial  edu- 
cation. "For  this,  foreign  countries  alone 
provide  adequate  facilities  at  present. 
America,  Germany  and  Japan  all  afford 
these  facilities.  To  these  countries,  there- 
fore, a  large  number  of  young  Indians 
have  been  sent. 

There  is  a  wide-spread  co-operation  of 
all  classes  of  people  and  all  provinces  in 
India  to  see  that  a  considerable  number 
of  students  be  sent  to  the  United  States 
and  Germany.  They  want  knowledge, 
not  from  one  country,  but  from  different 
countries,  so  that  they  may  get  the  best 
from  all,  and  be  able  to  construct  a  sys- 
tem of  their  own  with  the  best  elements 
taken  from  all.  It  will  indeed  take  time 
before  they  are  able  to  construct  such  a 
system  of  education ;  but  patience  is  as 
much  necessary  in  national  as  in  individ- 
ual affairs,  and  patience  assisted  by  steady 
and  persistent  effort  will  eventually  sup- 
ply all  that  they  want,  and  all  they  require 
in  the  development  of  their  countrv. 


An  association  has  been  formed  in  Cal- 
cutta which  sends  every  year  a  large  num- 
ber of  young  students  to  this  country;  and 
young  men  who  have  already  returned 
after  receiving  their  education  have 
been  helped  through  the  establishment  of 
new  industries.  Pencil  making,  glass 
manufacture,  weaving,  dyeing  and  other 
industries  have  been  started  with  limited 
capital  in  different  places. 

From  Bengal  have  gone  the  largest  num- 
ber of  young  men  bent  on  education,  and 
Bengal  has  taken  the  first  step  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  national  educational  insti- 
tutions. There  are,  at  present,  about  sev- 
enty-five of  these  Bengalee  students  in 
Japan,  about  a  similar  number  in  this 
country,  and  a  few  in  Canada.  In  Eng- 
land and  other  European  countries  there 
is  quite  a  good  number  of  students  from 
almost  all  the  different  parts  of  India. 

His  Highness,  the  Maharaja  of  Baroda, 
a  highly  educated  Indian  prince,  came  to 
this  country  in  1906  with  the  view  of  visit- 
ing all  the  best  universities  of  this  coun- 
try, so  that  he  may  have  no  difficulty  in 
starting  a  model  educational  institution 
in  his  own  State.  The  objects  to  which 
his  special  attention  has  been  directed  are 
the  development  of  self-governing  insti- 
tutions, the  enactment  of  various  meas- 
ures of  social  legislation,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  schemes  of  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural advancement,  with  which  are 
closely  connected  the  expansions  of  rail- 
ways and  irrigation,  and  the  diffusion  of 
education. 

The  idea  of  extending  compulsory  edu- 
cation to  all  parts  of  the  State  of  Baroda, 
which  had  for  a  long  time  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Maharaja,  at  last  took 
definite  shape,  and  was  embodied  in  law 
in  1907.  The  age  limit  for  the  compul- 
sory attendance  of  boys  has  been  fixed 
from  seven  to  twelve,  and  that  for  girls 
from  seven  to  ten.  Exemption  from  com- 
pulsory attendance  is  granted  to  children 
under  certain  specified  conditions,  such  as 
physical  or  mental  infirmity.  The  highest 
standard  for  study  required  under  this 
compulsory  law  at  present  is  the  third 
grade,  and  the  parents  and  guardians  of 
children  of  the  compulsory  age  are  liable 
to  a  small  fine  if  they  fail  to  send  such 
children  to  the  school.  The  Free  Com- 
pulsory Scheme  has  been  extended  to  all 
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parts  of  the  State  of  Baroda  except  the 
very  backward  tracts,  and  the  opening  of 
new  schools  have  been  undertaken  by  the 
local  boards  in  places  having  a  population 
of  one  thousand  or  upwards.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  1907,  there  were  660  Govern- 
ment Compulsory  Schools,  with  31,592 
pupils  in  them.  Of  these,  the  schools  for 
boys  numbered  398,  and  those  for  girls 
262,  the  total  number  of  boys  and  girls 
in  these  schools  being  17,182  and  13,780 
respectively.  A  supervisor  has  been  ap- 
pointed in  the  city  of  Baroda  to  look  after 
the  compulsory  schools,  and  applications 
for  exemption  from  attendance  are  re- 
ferred to  him.  A  special  magistrate  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  looks  into  the  ex- 
planations offered  in  individual  cases  of 
absentees,  and  fines  the  parents  if  he  finds 
that  the  explanations  tendered  are  not 
satisfactory.  It  is  under  contemplation 
to  give  to  everv  headman  of  the  village 
the  services  of  a  clerk  to  assist  him  in  en- 
forcing the  compulsory  Haw,  and  it  is 
trusted  that,  by  the  new  arrangement 
many  more  children,  whose  parents  have 
at  present  contrived  to  evade  the  law,  will 
enter  schools. 

A  large  number  of  deputy  educational 
inspectors  have  been  engaged,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  move  from  place  to  place  to  or- 
ganize compulsory  schools,  to  impress  up- 
on the  minds  of  the  uneducated  people  the 
benefits  of  the  new  measures,  and  to  ad- 
vise the  school-masters  as  to  how  they 
should  combat  the  initial  difficulties. 

In  contrast  to  this  broad  policy  of  the 
Maharaja  of  Baroda,  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  so-called  "National  Educa- 
tional Movement"  throughout  India  shows 
some  narrowness.  It  is  all  for  the  benefit 
of  the  bovs  and  voting  men  and  not  for 


the  girls  and  women.  When  the  occa- 
sion requires  it,  the  nationalists  bring  up 
the  name  of  Sita  (wife  of  Earn  in  Ra- 
mayan),  and  of  Svabtri,  and  Ahalya  Bai, 
to  silence  the  adverse  critics,  but  the  Hin- 
doos in  many  cases  are  content  to  accept 
the  (generally  menial)  services  of  their 
females  and  to  forget  that  Sita  and  Ahalya 
Bais  did  not  grow  wild  on  the  soil  of  In- 
dia. There  was  some  sort  of  culture,  some 
this  culture  did  not  consist  in  looking 
sort  of  social  polity  at  the  bottom,  and 
mainly  to  the  creature  comforts  of  the 
males. 

It  is  true  the  Indian  man  reveres  his 
mother,  and  is  generally  subservient  to  the 
wishes  of  his  wife.  It  is  true,  also,  that 
the  Indian  woman's  spirituality  and  spirit 
of  self-effacement  are  in  many  instances 
highly  developed.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
their  mental  horizon  and  sphere  of  work 
are  in  too  many  cases  little  better  than 
those  of  a  household  drudge.  To  call  them 
devis  (goddesses)   does  not  deceive  them. 

Another  defect  of  the  national  educa- 
tional system  is  that  it  has  done  almost 
nothing  for  the  masses.  The  nation  dwells 
in  huts  and  hovels.  To  call  a  movement 
national,  which  practically  ignores  these 
dwellers  in  huts  and  hovels,  is  a  misnomer. 
No  movement  can  grow  and  be  permanent 
which  is  not  broad-based  on  the  people's 
welfare.  Anglo-vernacular  schools  may  be 
necessary  for  the  sons  of  the  middle-class 
gentry,  but  primary  vernacular  schools  for 
the  children  of  the  poor  are  more  ur- 
gently needed.  The  money  that  goes  to 
maintain  one  high  school  will  suffice  to 
maintain  twenty  primary  schools,  and  even 
if  no  outside  help  is  received,  there  is  not 
a  single  village  that  will  not  support  its 
teacher. 
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MOMMIE/5  said  the  little  sick 
lady,  "I  get  so  tired  sitting 
here  all — all  day,  and  the  old 
chair  squeaks  so  when  Celeste 
pushes  it  about,  Mommie,  I  hear  it  in  my 
sleep.  Tt  goes  squeak !  squeak !  squeak !  as 
if  it  had  a  heart  that  was  going  to  break." 

The  mother  smoothed  the  soft,  golden 
hair  of  the  girl,  then  laid  the  white,  thin 
hands  across  her  own  sweet  face.  There 
were  tears  in  the  mother's  eyes. 

"You  mustn't  fret  so  much,  little  Prin- 
cess," said  the  mother.  "For  don't  you 
know  you  are  a  grown  young  lady  now  ?" 

"I  am  nineteen,"  answered  the  girl  in 
a  dragging,  indolent  tone,  her  eyes  shin- 
ing with  a  reminiscent  lustre;  "but  it 
seems  I  will  never  get  through  being  a 
baby.  And  doesn't  every  one  treat  me  so, 
but  Horace  Levett?" 

"Horace  Levett?"  asked  the  mother, 
with  slight  inflection  of  voice.  "Did  you 
chance  to  see  him  in  the  park  again  yes- 
terday, dearie?" 

"He  came  and  told  Celeste  to  go  away," 
said  the  little  sick  lady;  "then  he  read 
a  long,  long  story  to  me,  and  he  never  once 
droned  a  bit  like  the  rest  of  you  when  you 
are  tired.  Mommie,  I  wish  all  of  you 
would  quit  droning  to  me  when  you  read. 
You  don't  drone  much,  Mommie,  only 
when  you  are  real,  real  tired,  and  I  think 
I  am  such  a  poor  little  helpless  thing  then. 
But  Mr.  Levett,  he  never  drones,  and  I 
forget  I  am  such  a  little  helpless  thing." 

""What  did  Horace  Levett  say,  dearie? 
Did  he — was  he  personal  ?" 

"How,  Mommie?"  asked  the  girl  with 
a  dull  flush. 

"You  may  not  know,"  pursued  the 
mother  with  strained  slowness  "but  Hor- 
ace Levett  has  had  a  chequered  career,  lit- 
tle Princess,  and  he  has  been  to  many 
places  about  in  the  world — and  known 
very,  very  many  women." 

"Oh,"  said  the  girl,  then  she  turned  her 


pale,  flower-like  face  to  the  big  French 
windows,  and  was  very  still  for  a  while; 
the  lower  lip  quivered  slightly. 

"And  there  was  a  scandal  a  few  years 
ago,  daughter  mine.  He  married  a  French 
actress,  I  think,  against  the  wishes  of  his 
people,  and  they  were  afterwards  divorced. 
And  before  that  and  even  after  there  were 
others,  I  am  thinking,  dearie — not  wives 
— of  course,  but  love  affairs." 

"And  now?" 

"He  lives  alone,  is  all  Mommie  can  say, 
and  one  doesn't  hear  of  him  as  often  as  of 
yore.  But  now  and  then  one  reads  in  the 
papers  where  the  Honorable  Horace  Le- 
vett is  visiting  for  a  season  in  London,  or 
perhaps  in  Paris,  Venice,  Cairo,  but  that's 
all.  You  shouldn't  think  of  him  often, 
dearie.     Do  you?" 

"Oh !"  said  the  girl,  and  her  blue  eyes, 
grown  suddenly  sad,  sought  the  big 
French  windows  again.  Then  she  con- 
trolled the  quiver  in  her  voice  and  contin- 
ued: "I  don't  think  Mr.  Levett  is  at  all 
bad,  Mommie.  Perhaps — I  mean  I  wish 
you  could  have  hidden  behind  the  lilac 
bushes  yesterday  and  listened  to  what  he 
said.  Mommie,  now  that  you  have  told  me, 
it  is  that  past  which  has  made  him  good. 
And,  oh,  his  hair  is  perfectly  white  at  the 
temples,  and  it  makes  him  look  like  a 
professor — only  handsomer  than  a  pro- 
fessor." 

The  mother  laughed  a  little  amused, 
sad  laugh. 

"You  are  so  odd,  little  Princess.  And 
why  do  you  say  Horace  Levett  is  hand- 
somer than  all  professors  ?  Can't  one  pro- 
fessor be  handsomer  than  another  profes- 
sor?" 

"One  might,"  said  the  girl,  "but  he 
wouldn't  have  felt  the  things  as  Horace 
Levett  has  been  made  to  feel  things,  and 
that  makes  the  difference  in  his  eyes  and 
the  smile  of  his  mouth;  it  is  so  full  and 
gentle  and — sorry  for  everything." 
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"Then  with  vou,  dearie,  he  is  the 
Prince  ?" 

"Mommie,  I  wish  you  would  under- 
stand. It  isn't  so  much  his  being  a  prince 
as  it  is  his  being  just  Horace  Levett.  I 
wish  you  could  have  hidden  behind  the 
lilac  bushes  and  listened.  I  wish  you 
could  now/' 

"Why,  little  Princess?" 

"Because  then  he  would  think  I  was 
the  only  one  near  and  be  himself." 

"Oh,  I  see,"  said  the  mother,  as  she 
smoothed  the  soft,  golden  hair  of  the  little 
sick  lady.  "Suffering,  they  say,  makes 
saints  and  philosophers  of  us  all,  daughter 
mine,  but  the  taint — the  taint  of  past 
years — it  never  passes  away  I  fear, 
dearie." 

"No,  Mommie,"  answered  the  girl, 
wistfully,  "but  if  it  did,  we  wouldn't  be 
the  saints,  would  we?  And  if  I  hadn't 
suffered  and  he  hadn't  suffered  and  gotten 
all  that  he  might  have  wanted  out  of  life, 
it  would  have  been  different — and  perhaps 
he  never  would  have  cared  to  read  to  me 
and  live  more  at  his  clubs." 

"You  mean  he  wouldn't  have  been  the 
Prince." 

"'Not  I  his  Princess." 

"Oh,  I  wish,"  sobbed  the  mother,  as  she 
knelt  down  by  the  invalid  chair  and 
pressed  her  cheek  hard  against  the  arm  of 
it,  "that  you  could  even  be  his  Princess  if 
it  would  add  any  sunshine  to  your  stoic 
little  heart." 

Then  for  a  long  time  mother  and 
daughter  were  silent.  The  sparrows  flut- 
tered noisily  about  the  ivy-grown  French 
windows  and  flipped  and  re-dipped  with  a 
"whi-r"  of  their  little  beating  wings  in 
the  cool  spray  of  the  fountain.  It  had 
been  many  years  since  the  little  sick  lady 
had  played  about  the  old  fountain  and 
soiled  many  a  little  dainty  pinafore  while 
making  her  mud  pies  and  scolding  her 
dollies  there — in  the  very  shadow  of  the 
old  French  window,  at  which  she  now  sat 
with  the  young  life  gone  out  of  her  lower 
limbs — an  invalid  for  life,  so  many  of  the 
doctors  had  said.  And  she  was  so  beauti- 
ful of  face,  and  so  beautiful  of  soul !  was 
the  little  sick  lady,  loving  all  that  the 
great,  wonderful  world  without  contained 
and  its  illusive  freedoms  which  were  de- 
nied her.  But  sometimes  the  little  sick 
lady  would  fret — just  a  little — because  the 


old  roller  chair  would  creak  so  funnily,  so 
persistently  when  she  didn't  want  it  to 
creak.  And  she  would  command  the  docile 
Celeste  to  oil  it  well,  and  oil  it  again,  but 
it  would  go  on  creaking  anyway  when  she 
didn't  want  it  to  creak,  and  disturb  her 
fancies.  It  always  reminded  her  of  the 
present,  and  that  she  couldn't  stand  up 
straight.  Then  after  the  long  years  had 
passed,  and  the  child  grew  into  a  woman 
and  her  dollies  were  consigned  to  the  gar- 
ret above,  Horace  Levett  came.  But  per- 
haps that  is  why  the  littie  sick  lady  had 
shown  such  patience  and  loved  everything 
in  the  world  because  she  hoped — or  she 
knew  that  some  day  the  Prince  would  come 
and  carry  her  away,  and  they  would  leave 
the  old  roller  chair  behind  forever. 

One  day  when  the  little  sick  lady  had 
been  gazing  for  a  long  time  out  of  the 
big  French  windows,  with  her  eyes  fixed 
over  the  trees  where  the  Prince  lived,  she 
asked  her  mother  this  question : 

"Mommie,  if  I  could — I  mean  if  I 
dared  to  stand  up  straight  and  not  hold 
to  anything,  how  tall  would  I  be?  Would 
my  hair  touch  the  tip  of  the  corner  bronze 
garindole,  Mommie?" 

"You  would  be  very  tall  and  fair,  little 
Princess,"  said  the  mother;  then  she  low- 
ered her  head  and  kept  her  eyes  on  the  book 
she  had  been  reading  to  the  little  sick  lady. 
And  perhaps  the  little  sick  lady  had 
lost  the  thread  of  the  story,  for  it  was 
about  a  man  and  a  girl  at  a  ball,  and  the 
little  sick  lady  had  stopped  to  think  what 
kind  of  gown  the  girl  had  worn  and  how 
tall  she  was  when  she  stood  up  straight 
and  looked  into  the  eyes  of  the  man  she 
loved.  But  she  was  not  content  with  her 
mother's  reply,  and  turned  to  her  old 
nurse  with  a  petulent  jesture : 

"Celeste,  how  tall  would  I  be?"  she  re- 
peated. 

"M'selle  would  be  var'  tall,"  answered 
the  old  woman  with  mechanical  prompt- 
ness and  never  lifting  her  eyes.  "M'selle 
would  fill  a  Princess  gown  and  look  var' 
chic,  yes." 

After  that  the  little  sick  lady  twisted 
the  rings  on  her  fingers,  and  there  was  a 
new  one  which  she  looked  at  longer,  much 
longer  than  the  others.  It  was  the  Prince's 
signet  ring,  which  he  had  asked  her  to 
wear.  She  had  only  to  look  at  it  and 
think  of  him  and  whatever  she  most  de- 
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sired  would  come  to  her — sometime.  And 
if  the  genii  should  forget  or  fail  to  bring 
it,  he  would.  And,  therefore,  the  signet 
ring  had  never  failed  the  little  sick  lady. 
She  would  write  the  Prince  a  note  in 
which  she  would  inform  him  that  she 
wanted  some  orchids  or  a  box  of  chrys- 
tallized  candy — just  to  look  at  mostly — 
then  she  would  seal  the  note  with  his  sig- 
net ring  and  the  flowers  and  candy  came, 
and  often  other  things  besides.  She  never 
hesitated  to  ask  for  what  she  wanted,  be- 
cause the  Prince  was  very  rich,  and,  any- 
way she  didn't  think  to  hesitate,  because 
she  was  quite  sure  the  Prince  loved  her 
and  she  certainly  loved  the  Prince.  So 
she  rubbed  the  gold  signet  ring  and  was 
silent  for  a  long  time,  forgetful  of  the 
fountain  and  the  querulous  chatter  of  the 
sparrows  without.  She  was  in  a  Princess 
gown  and  was  looking  up  in  the  face  of 
Horace  Levett.  When  she  straightened  up 
out  of  her  cramped  position  in  the  roller 
chair  she  lifted  her  thin,  white,  beautiful 
hands  to  her  breast  and  sighed. 

"And  I  would  like  to  wear  high  French 
heels  just  once  and  dance  part  of  the 
night." 

But  Celeste  had  fallen  asleep  with  her 
knitting  lying  in  her  fat  lap,  and  the 
mother  had  disappeared;  perhaps  she  had 
gone  to  town.  So,  the  little  sick  lady  sup- 
posed she  had  been  sleeping,  too,  and  did 
not  hear  her  mother  go  out,  although  she 
distinctly  remembered  hearing  the  crunch 
of  carriage  wheels  in  the  driveway.  But 
she  thought  she  was  in  the  carriage,  and 
that  slip  was  going  to  a  ball  and  wore  the 
Princess  gown.  She  was  a  little  disap- 
pointed, of  course,  and  the  tears  welled 
slowly  out  of  her  blue  eyes  and  fell  out 
on  her  white  hands.  But  she  never  cried 
aloud ;  it  was  very  silly  of  her  to  cry  at 
all.  Then  she  rubbed  the  signet  ring 
again  and  wished  that  the  Prince  would 
come  from  over  the  Park,  or  from  his  club 
down  town  and  talk  to  her,  and  while  she 
was  wondering  if  he  would  really  answer 
her  wish,  or  that  the  genii  would  bear  him 
her  message  of  distress,  the  butler  tip-toed 
into  the  room  and  handed  the  little  sick 
lady  a  note.  It  was  from  the  Prince,  and 
it  read  like  this: 

"Deab  Little  Princess: 

As  1  came  through  the  park  this  morn-. 


ing  I  saw  two  real  purple  grackles,  and  I 
think  they  were  looking  for  you.  May  I 
come  over  and  talk  to  you,  because  I  am 
tired  of  the  club,  my  books,  the  day's 
papers,  and  am  sitting  here  in  the  library 
all  alone  thinking  of  you? 

The  little  sick  lady  wrote  back  and  said : 

"What  is  a  purple  grackle,  Mr.  Levett? 
If  you  mean  a  bird  you  should  have  said 
a  birdie.  You  may  come  over  and  I  will 
meet  you  in  the  blue  room  where  the  big 
French  windows  are. 

"P.  S. — Celeste  is  asleep  at  present,  but 
I  will  have  her  to  make  some  tea  and  send 
her  away." 

So  the  Prince  went  over,  and  the  little 
sick  lady  met  him  in  the  blue  room  sitting 
in  her  roller  chair.  A  rose  was  in  her 
soft  yellow  hair,  and  the  little  sick  lady 
looked  very  sweet  and  demure  when  the 
Prince  went  over  and  took  her  little  white 
hands  in  his.  He  had  a  way  of  covering 
her  hands  in  his,  the  Prince  did,  and  look- 
ing down  deep  in  her  up-lifted  eyes  that 
made  her  shiver  happily  every  time  he  did 
it.  Then  the  Prince  stooped  and  kissed 
her  on  the  lips,  and  she  put  her  arms  about 
his  neck  and  drank  in  his  gaze. 

"If  I  could  stand  up  straight/'  she 
asked,  "could  I  meet  you  at  the  door  and 
reach  that  high — if  I  could  stand  up 
straight  f" 

"Yes,  and  you  will  before  long,"  he  an- 
swered. 

"When  ?" 

"When  you  love  me  more,  and  another 
doctor  from  France  comes  to  see  you." 

"There  have  been  so  many  smart  doc- 
tors— but  could  I  love  you  more?"  she 
asked.  "And  could  I  make  you  love  me 
more  ?" 

"Dear  little  Princess,"  said  the  man, 
with  a  break  in  his  voice,  "I  do  not  know, 
do  you?" 

"If  I  were  well  and  could  stand  up 
straight,"  added  the  little  sick  lady,  her 
eyes  scanning  his  face  closely,  "you  might 
love  me  more,  mightn't  you?  Something 
tells  me  that.  That  is  why  I  want  to  be 
well  and  stand  up  straight.  You  wouldn't 
always  care  just  to  read  to  me  and  hold 
my  hands  because  I  wished  you  to.  I 
must  give  vou  something  more  in  return, 
shouldn't  I?" 
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"If  you  wanted  to,  of  course/'  said  the 
man,  evasively. 

"I  want  to,"  answered  the  little  sick 
lady.  "I  want  to  give  you  what  the — wife 
gave  you — I  want  to  give  you  all." 

The  man  turned  his  face  to  the  big 
French  windows  where  the  sparrows 
dipped  all  day  long  in  the  spray  of  the 
fountain,  and  his  eyes  were  very  sad. 

"Let's  don't  ever  talk  about  the  wife, 
little  Princess.  Besides,  she  is  my  wife 
no  longer,  and  I  don't  love  her." 

"But  you  did,  didn't  you?" 

"Once,  little  Princess.  But  I  think  it 
was  because  she  was  very  dazzling  just  for 
a  little  while.  I  was  just  a  boy  at  the 
time,  with  a  lot  of  money  to  spend,  and 
I  thought  she  was  as  good  as  she  acted  on 
the  stage.  So  I  married  her,  little  Prin- 
cess. But  later  on,  she  proved  that  she 
wasn't  as  good  as  she  could  act  in  a  play. 
So  then  I  was  miserable,  and  she  laughed 
at  me  for  a  fool — I  suppose.  So  I  didn't 
want  anything  she  could  give  me  any 
more." 

"Why?"  asked  the  little  sick  lady,  with 
moist  up-lifted  eyes  and  in  a  way  which 
told  the  Prince  at  her  side  that  she  could 
look  deep  into  his  soul. 

"Because — because  I  didn't  love  her  any 
more,  you  little  catechizer,"  said  the 
Prince. 

"Then  you  wouldn't  want  what  a  wife 
could  give  you,  that  is  if  you  didn't  love 
her?"" 

"No,"  answered  the  Prince,  with  his 
face  still  turned  to  the  big  French  win- 
dows. "I  wouldn't  now.  You  see,  little 
Princess,  it's  this  way.  After  a  man  has 
lived  the  life  I  have,  and  seen  so  much 
of  the  world,  the  time  will  surely  come 
when  a  surfeit  of  the  transcient  passions 
finally  purge  his  nature  of  its  cruder  ele- 
ments, or  ought  to,  and  he  is  glad  when 
the  little  Princess  comes  who  can  give 
him  the  love  he  most  needs.  And  when 
she  got  well  and  could  stand  up 
straiqht " 

"Then,"  said  the  little  sick  lady,  breath- 
lessly, "vou  might  like  for  her  to  give 
all." 

"All,"  said  the  man.  "Now,  shall  I 
read  the  story?" 

"Then  I  would  like  to  get  well  and  be 
that  to  you,"  continued  the  little  sick  lady 
softly. 


"So  do  I,  little  Princess,"  said  the 
man. 

It  was  a  long  story,  and  when  the 
Prince  had  read  it  through  the  little  sick 
lady  was  asleep,  with  warm  cheek  propped 
in  the  palm  of  her  hand  and  the  gentle 
breeze  stirring  the  silken  tendrils  of  her 
soft  hair.  So  the  Prince  closed  the  book, 
and  kissing  the  top  of  the  pretty  head, 
slipped  out  of  the  room. 

He  met  the  mother  in  the  hall. 

"Horace  Levett,"  said  the  mother,  "it 
is  nice  of  you  to  come  to  see  the  little 
Princess,  because  she  loves  people  to  show 
her  attentions — and  especially  you,  Hor- 
ace Levett.  But  I  can't  understand  why 
you  should  care.  You  know  the  doctors 
have  said  the  little  Princess  will  never  get 
well." 

"If  I  should  cure  her,  or  bring  about 
that  cure,"  responded  the  man  with  a 
smile,  "would  you  let  such  an  old,  dis- 
appointed sinner  as  I — as  people  are 
pleased  to  call  me — be  the  first  to  sue  for 
the  little  Princess'  hand?" 

The  mother  flushed,  but  she  smiled  back 
at  the  young  man  who  was  gray  at  the 
temples  and  handsomer  than  any  professor 
and  looked  him  straight  in  the  eyes. 

"Horace  Levett,  even  when  you  were 
just  a  little  boy  and  very  frolicsome  and 
bad  I  could  not  help  but  love  you,  myself; 
and  I  have  not  believed  half  that  I  have 
heard  about  you  in  the  past  few  years. 
You  have  no  doubt  made  two  or  three  sad 
mistakes  in  the  hey-dey  of  your  youth, 
Horace  Levett,  but  I  still  recognize  the 
eternal  boy  with  his  romantic  dreams  and 
aspirations — ever  willing  to  trust,  to  risk 
all  in  a  new  ideal." 

"All  that  you  say  is  correct,"  said  the 
man,  the  smile  still  hovering  in  his  eyes. 
"And  I  contend  no  matter  how  many 
times  a  man  may  go  under  he  may  yet  reach 
heaven  or  an  earthly  paradise  with  a 
patched  heart — even  discover  the  affinity 
of  his  soul  in  the  garb  of  a  little  sick 
lady." 

"He  might,"  said  the  mother,  with  her 
ever-ready  show  of  sympathy.  "But  do 
vou  really  love  the  little  Princess,  Horace 
Levett?" 

"As  I  love  my  soul." 

"But  it  seems  impossible  that  you  should 
love  her."  Then  the  mother  looked  again 
into  the  boyish  face  of  the  man  who  was 
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gray  at  the  temples,  and  she  paused  for 
words.  Horace  Levett  had  always  puzzled 
but  fascinated  her. 

''And  do  you  love  the  little  Princess?" 
he  asked. 

"I  ?"  said  the  mother.  "I  would  do  al- 
most anything  for  her,  make  any  sacri- 
fice, if  she  could  be  as  other  young  ladies 
and  wear  the  little  French  heels  and  the 
Princess  gown  even  just  once." 

"And  I,"  said  the  man,  "I  would  do 
as  much,  even  more,  if  she  could  discard 
the  roller  chair  and  that  I  might  be  able 
to  call  her  by  that  name  which  should 
be  most  dear  and  sacred  to  all  men." 

"But  if  she  were  well,  would  she  be 
as  beautiful  to  us  and  as  pure  in  thought, 
Horace  Levett?  Cured  of  her  affliction, 
would  her  childish  innocence  verge  to 
satiety?  And  would  she  appeal  to  you 
the  same,  Horace  Levett?  If  the  old 
roller-chair  were  stored  for  all  time  in  the 
garret  and  the  princess  gown  became  a 
reality.  Would  she  still  call  forth  the  sub- 
merged man  in  you  as  she  does  now  ?  You 
know,  Horace  Levett,  that  God  sometimes 
puts  something  in  the  hearts  of  men  and 
women  that  must  never  be  satisfied,  for  it 
is  essential  to  their  alloted  tasks  in  life, 
affording  them  that  divine  afflatus  from 
which  spring  our  higher  thoughts." 

The  gray-haired  boy  grew  older  in  a 
moment,  and  the  corners  of  his  mouth 
drooped  heavily;  he  crushed  the  soft  gray 
hat  between  his  hands. 

"I  have  many  times  asked  myself  that 
question,"  he  returned  huskily.  "But  if 
you  and  the  Colonel  are  willing,  I  will 
have  the  Great  French  specialist  come.  He 
has  made  some  wonderful  cures,  and  with 
a  trip  to  Spiez  afterwards  she  might  get 
well.    Are  you  willing?" 

"Yes,  if  it  is  the  Princess'  wish,"  said 
the  mother. 

So  the  great  specialist  came.  He  lived 
in  the  big  house  with  the  little  sick  lady 
for  three  weeks,  and  sat  near  her  by  the 
big  French  windows  and  smiled  absent- 
mindedly  at  her  talk  while  his  mind  was 
busy  at  other  things.  Then  one  morning 
he  called  the  mother  and  the  Prince,  and 
said: 

"I  can  make  the  little  sick  lady  walk. 
No  other  doctor  could  say  as  much,  but 
I  cannot  cure  the  disease.  I  will  draw 
it  away  from  its  present  seat  in  the  spine, 


but  one  day  it  will  reach  up  and  take 
hold  of  the  little  sick  lady's  heart,  and 
she  will  pass  away.  It  might  not  reach 
her  heart  for  years,  then  it  might  within 
a  few  days.  But  some  day  it  will  reach 
up  anyway,  and  the  little  sick  lady  will 
sit  very  still  in  her  roller  chair,  but  she 
will  not  hear  the  chatter  of  the  birds 
bathing  in  the  spray  of  the  old  fountain 
or  ever  watch  for  the  Prince  across  the 
park  again.  But  if  I  make  the  little  sick 
lady  walk  and  stand  up  straight,  it  may 
perhaps  shorten  her  life.  I  cannot  tell — 
yet  it  is  what  she  most  desires,  that  she 
may  give  the  Prince  all." 

The  mother,  the  Colonel  and  the  Prince 
consented,  and  the  little  sick  lady  was 
made  to  walk.  First  it  was  from  her  roller 
chair  to  the  big  French  windows — only  a 
few  short  steps ;  then  with  the  help  of  Ce- 
leste or  the  Prince  when  he  was  there  to 
watch  her,  she  could  traverse  the  length 
of  the  room,  as  she  clutched  pantingly  at 
the  arm  of  the  Prince,  and  labored  with 
all  the  might  of  her  heroic  soul  to  stand 
up  straight.  And  can  you  imagine  the 
little  sick  lady's  joy  when  she  could  walk 
alone  and  meet  the  Prince  at  the  door,  and 
the  little  high  heel  slippers  for  once  be- 
came a  reality?  Thus  arrayed,  she  would 
await  the  coming  of  the  Prince,  after  hours 
of  preparation  on  the  part  of  Celeste  and 
her  mother's  maid  who  dressed  her  hair 
and  touched  the  impatient  little  lips  with 
henna,  the  hectic  flush  showing  but  faint- 
ly through  the  creamy  softness  of  her  skin, 
and  the  old  roller  chair  used  only  when  she 
went  out  in  the  park.  And  can  you  im- 
agine the  Prince's  gladness,  as  he  sat 
alone  in  the  big,  silent  library  of  his  de- 
serted home  and  thought  of  the  little  sick 
lady  whose  one  struggle  in  life,  whose 
one  prayer  to  God,  was  to  be  able  to  walk 
straight  and  bless  his  lonely  hearthstone 
with  her  presence?  In  his  gladness  the 
Prince  forgot  his  work;  he  wrote  or  stud- 
ied very  little  now,  for  the  deepest  and 
the.  most  cherished  of  his  longings  was 
about  to  be  fulfilled. 

Then  came  the  fateful  day  when  he  re- 
ceived a  sudden  summons  to  rush  to  the 
little  sick  lady's  home. 

She  had  not  been  feeling  well  that  day, 
but  had  insisted  that  Celeste  put  on  her 
little  high  heel  slippers  and  the  Princess 
gown  with  the  tight  corsage  that  she  might 
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be  ready  to  receive  the  Prince  when  he 
came  at  his  regular  visiting  hour.  Then, 
because  she  felt  very  tired,  all  in  a  min- 
ute, she  asked  for  the  roller  chair,  and 
begged  to  be  wheeled  to  the  big  French 
windows  where  she  awaited  the  Prince's 
coining. 

!No  one  had  noticed  at  the  time 
how  quiet  she  was,  as  she  sat  up  straight 
in  her  roller  chair  and  looked  out  over 
the  trees  where  the  Prince  lived.  And  no 
one  knew — not  even  Celeste — when  she 
passed  away  and  the  disease  reached  up 
and  took  her  heart,  as  the  great  doctor 
said  it  might  some  day.  But  I  think  the 
little  sick  lady  knew  she  was  going,  and 
that  is  why  she  wanted  the  little  high  heel 
slippers  and  the  Princess  gown  that  the 
Prince  might  see  her  once  more  dressed 
like  a  grown  young  lady.  So,  when  the 
faithful  Celeste  found  her,  sitting  very 
still  and  very  white  in  her  chair,  waiting 
for  the  Prince,  and  her  pretty  little  head 
resting  languidly  against  the  back  of  the 
old  roller  chair  and  her  violet  eyes  look- 
ing so  long,  so  patiently,  so  dreamily,  over 
the  trees  where  the  Prince  lived,  she  didn't 


suspect  for  the  first  few  moments  that  the 
little  sick  lady  had  gone  away  and  hadn't 
told  anybody  good-bye  but  the  Prince  over 
the  way. 

And  the  Prince,  he  went  away  again, 
and  the  mother  of  the  little  sick  lady 
did  not  hear  of  him  for  a  long  time,  until 
one  day,  almost  a  year  later,  he  came  back 
to  live  in  the  big,  lonely  house  that  the 
little  sick  lady  had  watched  so  often 
through  the  trees.  He  put  his  mind  on 
his  work  again,  and  once  more  took  up 
the  broken  thread  of  the  book  he  was 
writing.  But  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
valet  who  lowered  the  Holland  shades 
every  evening  in  the  library  and  the  old 
gardener  who  swept  the  fluttering  dead 
leaves  from  the  walks,  no  one  would  have 
known  that  the  house  was  tenanted.  And 
the  Prince  looked  the  same,  as  when  the 
little  sick  lady  had  lived,  only  he  was 
some  grayer  at  the  temples  and  that  soft, 
mellow  smile  that  ever  hovered  at  the  cor- 
ners of  his  mouth  had  grown  more  gentle, 
a  little  more  suggestive  of  sadness,  to 
those  who   knew  the   story   of   the   little 
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FOUR    RIVERS    OF    DEATH 

BY    HERBERT    ARTHUR    STOUT 

Hie  Heroic  Soul. 
0,  the  river  is  wide,  is  wide, 
By  way  of  the  slide, 

And  some  men  sneer,  and  some  men  hide, 
When  through  the  gates  they  glide,  they  glide 
I  ride,  I  ride,  I  ride. 

The  Lowly  Heart. 
0,  the  river  is  deep,  is  deep, 
By  way  of  the  steep, 

And  some  may  laugh,  and  some  may  weep, 
As  over  the  brink  they  leap,  they  leap — 
I  sleep,  I  sleep,  I  sleep. 

The  Poet. 
The  beautiful  river  it  gleams,  it  gleams, 
By  pleasant  streams; 

To  blind  souls  darker  the  darker  way  seems, 
But  to  me  it  flames  with  the  radiant  beams 
Of  dreams,  and  dreams,  and  di  earns. 

The  Mother. 
The  river  of  gold  is  bright,  is  bright, 
Like  an  arrow's  flight, 
And  my  weary  heart  leaps  forth  in  light. 
For  my  little  one  stands  in  sight,  in  sight, 
To-night,  to-night,  to-night. 


IN   PLAYED-OUT   GULCH 


BY    C.    L.    KENYON 


THE  RATTLING  little  engine, 
with  its  train  of  flat-cars,  pulled 
out  of  Camp  8.  The  passenger 
was  left  standing  alone  beside 
the  two  suit  cases  which  an  obliging  train- 
hand  had  deposited  upon  the  Plaza.  The 
plaza,  as,  whether  in  optimism  or  irony, 
it  was  called,  was  a  stretch  of  beaten  earth 
irregularly  outlined  on  three  sides  by  the 
dining  shack,  the  store  and  the  Boss's 
office,  all  built  of  fresh  pine  logs.  The 
fourth  side  of  the  uncertain  rectangle  was 
the  track.  Beyond,  the  trail  up  Played- 
out  Gulch  disappeared  among  the  pines. 
Elsewhere  the  bare  and  devastated  slopes 
witnessed  to  the  zeal  and  activity  of  Camp 
8.  Such  of  the  population  as  train  time 
had  called  to  the  Plaza  had  been  stirred 
to  a  ripple  of  interest  by  the  surprising 
piece  of  live  freight  which  ornamented  the 
last  flat-ear.  There,  enthroned  upon  a 
sack  of  grain,  was  a  visitant  from  another 
world  (Camp  8  knew  this  at  a  glance),  the 
splendid,  far-off  world  of  the  city.  But 
interest  became  feverish  excitement  when 
she  arose,  smiled  upon  the  hovering  train- 
hand,  and  stepped  briskly  down  upon  a 
convenient  pine  stump.  Thence  like  a  de- 
scending goddess  she  fluttered  to  the  gen- 
eral level,  and  that  being  accomplished, 
took  refuge  beside  her  baggage  with  a 
somewhat  faltering  and  hesitant  air. 

Tt  was  this  suggestion  of  sudden  flag- 
ging and  despondency  that  brought  the 
Boss,  who  from  his  office  threshold  had 
beheld  the  arrival  with  complete  incred- 
ulity, across  the  Plaza  to  her  side.  The 
righl  of  a  pair  of  square  shoulders,  much 
above  her  own,  of  a  clean-shaven  face  and 
the  marked  singularity  of  a  necktie, 
seemed  to  inspire  a  renewal  of  hope. 

"01k  you  are  Mr.  Ames?"  she  said  im- 
mediately,  ami  extracting  a  note  from  a 
very  small,  remote  pocket,  presented  it. 

!!<■  read  it  with  bewilderment. 

"But.  my  clear  Miss  Lennox,  I'm  sure 


you  don't  understand.  Board!  Why, 
where  would  you  board  in  a  place  like  this  ? 
Barnes  must  have  lost  his  wits.  He 
should  never  have  let  you  come !" 

"On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Barnes  couldn't 
possibly  have  done  otherwise.  I  didn't 
ask  advice,  you  see.  I  said  I  was  coming 
and  mentioned  that  an  introduction  to 
some  one  might  perhaps  be  of  value.  Mr. 
Barnes  did  quite  what  was  expected  of 
him." 

There  was  an  incisiveness  about  this 
speech  that  made  Ames  look  at  her  again. 
Yes,  she  was  more  than  merely  pretty. 
Her  small  face  was  too  delicate  for  sau- 
ciness,  but  mingled  with  the  soft  appeal 
of  its  youth  and  freshness  was  a  quick 
and  changeful  gleam  like  the  flashing  of 
a  swift  blade.  Her  gray  eyes  looked 
straight  into  his,  and  its  dimpled  curve 
could  not  hide  the  resoluteness  of  her 
little  chin. 

Obviously  she  had  the  advantage  of 
him.  Here  she  was,  bag  and  baggage,  and 
confronted  with  this  obstinate  fact,  Ames 
could  not  evade  the  necessity  of  somehow 
disposing  of  her,  however  he  might  resent 
the  gratuitous  charge.  He  capitulated  to 
the  extent  of  taking  her  over  to  his  office, 
where  he  explained  to  her  in  detail  the  re- 
sources of  the  place,  or  rather  its  absolute 
lack  of  them.  She  was  attentive  but  un- 
moved. It  ended,  positively,  in  his  escort- 
ing her  across  to  the  dining-shack  for 
mid-day  dinner,  in  the  course  of  which, 
the  disputed  topic  being  dropped  by  tacit 
consent,  she  contrived  almost  to  reconcile 
her  perplexed  host  to  his  responsibility. 
Argument  being  put  aside,  instantly  her 
gaiety  came  bubbling  up,  in  a  kind  of  soft 
and  happy  murmur,  like  a  little  spring  in 
a  wood.  But  as  soon  as  the  meal  was  over 
she  resumed  her  business-like  air,  which 
meant  their  brief  truce  was  at  an  end. 

"Well,  Mr.  Ames,"  she  demanded, 
"have  you  thought  of  anything?" 
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"Why,  Miss  Lennox,  I  fear  my  re- 
sources are  still  limited  to  the  two  mar- 
ried couples  in  camp,  as  I  warned  you,  a 
room  and  a  half  is  the  extent  of  their  re- 
spective domiciles.  And — yes,  there's  old 
Madame  Jussand,  in  Played-out  Gulch — 
but  of  course  you  wouldn't  want  to  go 
there." 

But  a  sudden  ripple  of  eagerness  had 
passed  over  her  face. 

"Why  not?  I  should  think  that  might 
be  worth   talking  about." 

"Oh,  perhaps  so !  But  she's  such  a 
grisly  old  relic— been  here  since  the  min- 
ing excitement  'way  back  in  the  dark  ages. 
You  know,  Miss  Lennox,  there  were  some 
great  strikes  in  through  this  neighbor- 
hood, and  for  a  while  they  got  pay  dirt 
right  here  in  the  gulch,  but  it  all  petered 
out.  There  was  quite  a  settlement  here 
for  a  while,  though.  You  still  find  ruins 
of  the  cabins,  and  come  across  old  cradles 
lying  about.  The  fact  is,  I  live  in  a  re- 
juvenated ruin  myself.  I  like  being  away 
from  the  camp  at  night,  so  I've  pre-empted 
a  shack  up  the  gulch  this  side  of  Madame's 
and  had  it  patched  up  till  it's  really  quite 
snug." 

An  odd  change  had  crept  into  the  frank 
grey  eyes.  The  heavy  lashes  suddenly 
veiled  a  look  that  was  both  alert  and  se- 
cretive. 

"And  so  this  Madame  Jussand  lives  in 
this  historic  spot?  Why,  that  must  be 
ever  so  interesting — and  I'd  really  prefer 
to  be  out  of  the  camp — oh,  yes,  Mr.  Ames, 
I'm  quite  sure  I  must  see  Madame  Jus- 
sand !" 

All  the  way  up  the  gulch  he  expounded 
to  her  the  complete  impossibility  of  it. 
Madame  existed  on  a  pension  left  by  her 
fifth  and  last  husband,  eking  it  out  by 
selling  vegetables  to  the  camp.  On  this 
basis  she  contrived  to  find  a  livelihood  for 
herself  and  her  cow  and  her  twenty-one 
cats,  but  that  her  establishment  was  one 

that  a  young  lady  could  put  up  with ! 

Miss  Lennox  remained  sweetly  uncon- 
vinced. She  iiked  cats,  she  adored  old 
houses,  Mr.  Ames  admitted  that  Madame 
— like  all  of  her  nation — could  cook.  Her 
determined  complacency  was  proof  against 
the  steep  walk  up  the  gulch,  against  the 
low,  decrepit,  not  to  say  tottering  aspect 
of  Madame's  residence,  against  even  the 
last  shock  of  Madame  herself,  grim,  tooth- 


less, and  bearded  like  the  pard. 

When  Ames  realized  this,  he  became  as 
anxious  to  conclude  the  arrangement  as 
herself.  It  seemed  certainly  to  offer  him 
his  only  avenue  of  escape,  other  than  the 
clearly  not-to-be-hoped-for  one  of  the 
young  woman's  voluntary  departure.  What 
had  suggested  this  freak  to  her?  He'd 
show  Barnes,  if  that  impractical  and  dis- 
tant official  took  to  sending  up  any  more 
summer  boarders.  Meanwhile  he  made 
the  best  terms  he  could  with  the  somewhat 
reluctant  and  suspicious  Madame  Jussand, 
and  afterwards,  in  his  relief,  threw  him- 
self with  much  ardor  into  a  scheme  the 
girl  had  instantly  evolved  for  screening 
off  a  nook  outdoors  where  she  might  sleep, 
and  even  undertook  to  supply  the  canvas 
and  get  her  things  up  to  her  before  night. 
Then  all  at  once  she  turned  to  him  and 
held  out  her  hand.  Tears  were  in  her 
eyes,  her  voice.  Her  face  had  grown  sud- 
denly tired  and  pale. 

"You've  been  so  good  to  me — so  good! 
And  all  the  time  you  must  think  me  per- 
fectly crazy !"  For  a  moment  Ames 
looked  into  the  brimming  eyes  of  a  weary 
child.  Then  she  was  gone,  and  he  de- 
parted meditatively  down  the  gulch  to  his 
office  and  to  complete  the  afternoon's  neg- 
lected work. 

Dwight  Ames,  son  of  the  largest  owner 
in  the  Blue  Hill  Lumber  Company,  was 
at  present  "learning  the  business"  ac- 
cording to  the  routine  prescribed  by  the 
paternal  will.  Just  now  he  was  occupying 
the  comparatively  exalted  post  of  superin- 
tendent of  that  section  of  the  company's 
operations,  with  headquarters  at  Camp  8. 
By  and  bye  would  come  office  work  in 
San  Francisco,  with  a  large  salary  and 
ease.  But  Dwight  was  not  impatient.  The 
splendid  spaciousness,  the  freedom,  the 
tonic  roughness  of  the  life  won  on  him 
day  by  day.  The  virus  had  got  into  his 
blood.  For  such  leisure  as  his  work  al- 
lowed him,  he  had  his  horse,  his  pipe,  and 
a  few  books.  Thus  he  had  lived  in  great 
bachelor  conteot,  spending  his  days  in  the 
stir  and  contact  of  the'  camp,  his  nights 
in  the  quiet  of  the  solitary  cabin  in  the 
pines.  Here  Madame  Jussand  was  his 
only  neighbor,  and  with  half  a  mile  of 
ill-kept  trail  between  there  had  seemed  no 
danger  of  too  brisk  an  intimacy. 

The  trail  had  indeed  been,  according  to 
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all  received  estimates,  half  a  mile  long, 
but  after  the  installment  of  Madame's 
boarder,  its  length  appeared  mysteriously 
to  lessen.  Of  course,  it  was  quite  in  the 
natural  order  of  things  that  Ames  should 
superintend  the  delivery  of  the  baggage, 
which  in  fact  made  the  journey  on  his 
own  saddle.  Madame  received  him  with  a 
weird  and  toothless  smile,  and  the  infor- 
mation that  "Madamoiselle  was  like  ze 
gulch — played  out."  Then  next  day  he 
properly  called  to  inquire,  and  found  Miss 
Lennox,  quite  restored  and  surrounded  by 
cats,  giving  the  finishing  touches  to  her 
canvas  sleeping-shelter,  which  she  had 
rigged  up  with  workmanlike  skill.  She 
was  charming  in  her  neat  khaki,  with  a 
scarlet  bandana  knotted  at  her  small,  firm 
throat.  Madame,  sinister  as  ever,  sat  at 
the  open  door,  stringing  beans  from  her 
own  vines.  They  seemed  a  strangely  as- 
sorted pair  of  housemates,  and  Ames  had 
an  increasing  sense  of  the  inexplicability 
of  the  girl's  presence,  which  he  only  half 
lost  in  the  light  talk  and  banter  of  their 
interview.  Indeed,  he  had  the  conscious- 
ness of  being  kept  swiftly  skimming  along 
on  the  surface  of  things,  as  though  a 
moment's  pause  must  show  the  exceeding 
thinness  of  the  ice.  And  she,  charming 
as  she  was — at  moments  was  there  not 
something  a  little  high-keyed  about  her, 
a  perceptible  strain  in  the  fluttering  light- 
ness of  her  talk?  Dwight  watched  in 
vain  for  the  appealing  child  whom  for  an 
instant  he  had  seen  beseeching  him  from 
the  depths  of  her  wet  gray  eyes.  He 
caught  there  now  only  a  look  that  was 
somehow  veiled  and  guarded,  a  lurking 
gleam  as  of  the  fencer's  steel.  As  he 
strolled  thoughtfully  home  in  the  starry 
dusk,  he  was  no  more  enlightened  as  to 
why  a  wholly  unheralded  and  unexplained 
young  lady  had  chosen  to  drop  from  the 
is  upon  a  spot  so  unlikely  that  when  he 
had  set  out  hopefully  an  hour  before.  He 
suspected,  indeed,  that  even  Barnes  the 
culpable  knew  little  more,  for  his  intro- 
ductory note  had  breathed  throughout  a 
bewildered  ambiguity.  Camp  8  was  mod- 
est as  a  violet  when  it  came  to  desiring 
public  notice,  and  had  never  sought  to 
advertise  its  own  delights.  Dwight  gave 
it  up — for  two  days,  and  then  the  fasci- 
nation of  an  unsolved  mystery  (he  was 
careful  to  call  it  this)  was  too  much  for 


him.  Work  was  slack,  and  he  left  the  office 
early  in  the  afternoon,  looked  in  at  his 
cabin  for  a  shave,  and  then  took  his  way 
up  the  trail.  He  had  gone  only  a  little 
distance,  when  a  voice,  light  and  mocking 
as  an  echo,  floated  down  to  him  from  the 
sun-laced  shadows  of  the  upper  slopes.  He 
paused,  looked  up,  and  caught  a  furtive 
gleam  of  scarlet  amid  the  cool  obscurity. 
She  was  there,  then.  He  crushed  the  pine- 
needles  in  his  long-limbed  stride,  and  in  a 
moment  was  beside  her.  There  were  the 
veiled  gray  eyes,  the  rippling  hair,  the 
round,  slim  throat  that  Ames  was  sud- 
denly aware  had  obsessed  his  vision  for 
every  hour  of  the  past  forty-eight.  The 
revelation  sent  the  blood  to  his  forehead, 
and  he  stood  in  a  dazed  silence,  while  the 
girl,  with  one  swift  glance  at  him,  went 
quietly  on  with  her  work.  Seated  on  a 
camp-stool  with  an  easel  planted  before 
her  she  was  engaged  in  doing  things  to 
a  square  of  white  paper.  Ames  watched 
her  for  a  little,  as  with  a  seemingly  pro- 
fessional deftness  she  manipulated  her 
brush,  or  held  it  off  at  arm's  length  with 
one  eye  screwed  up — to  him  an  impressive 
and  mysterious  rite. 

"I  didn't  know  you  painted,"  he  re- 
marked at  last.  It  sounded  fatuous,  but 
it  was  the  only  thing  that  presented  itself. 

"Oh,  didn't  you,  Mr.  Ames?"  she  replied 
with  a  pretty  air  of  surprise.    "Why,  then, 

Mr.   Barnes  didn't Well,  what  did 

you  suppose  I  was  doing  up  here?" 

"I  admit  I  was  a  bit  puzzled,"  he  con- 
fessed, with  a  sense  that  after  all  the  mys- 
tery might  be  solving  itself  rather  tamely. 
"But  if  you  are  an  artist " 

"Yes,  I  am  an  artist,"  she  said  Conclu- 
sively, and  into  the  light,  soft  voice  there 
seemed  suddenly  to  come  a  metallic  ring. 
She  threw  the  speech  at  him  like  a  chal- 
lenge— and  at  that  moment  Dwight  shifted 
his  stand  till  he  looked  over  her  shoulder 
at  the  sketch. 

An  artist !  Poor  child  !  Ames  thought 
he  understood  the  sudden  defiance  of  her 
tone.  It  had  sharpened  itself  against  the 
whet-stone  of  truth-telling  criticism  often 
enough,  no  doubt.  Well,  let  it  grow  dull 
again — it  should  acquire  no  fresh  edge 
from  him — and  he  stood  heroically  strug- 
gling to  achieve  some  gigantic  untruth 
when  she  astonished  him  by  springing  up, 
tearing  the  sketch  in  half,  shutting  her 
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box  on  an  untidy  mess  of  paints  and 
brushes,  and  throwing  herself  down  upon 
the  pine-needles  with  a  burst  of  elfish 
laughter. 

"Don't  look  so  solemn !"  she  jeered. 
"Don't  you  think  I  know  how  bad  it  is? 
That's  why  I've  come  to  a  place  like  this 
to  do  my  experimenting.  I  mean  to  work 
terribly  hard — and  so  I  shall  begin  by 
taking  a  holiday  now." 

"I  see,"  he  said  gravely,  sitting  down 
beside  her.  "Sort  of  drawing  on  your 
future  earnings  in  that  line." 

"Exactly.  And  now  suppose  you  pro- 
vide me  with  inspiration  by  telling  me  all 
you  know  about  Played-out  Gulch.  Isn't 
it  a  perfectly  dear  name?  One  feels  his- 
tory just  bubbling  up  in  it." 

"I'm  afraid  I  can't  tell  you  much  his- 
tory, unless  I  invent  it.  Just  the  old  story 
— a  strike,  a  big  rush,  glittering  prospects 
that  were  shortly  played  out.  Then  a 
general  folding  of  tents,  and  the  silently- 
steal-away  performance,  except  on  the 
part  of  a  few  fixtures  like  the  Jussand  and 
two  or  three  more.  Oh,  no ;  I  fancy  there 
was  only  one  left  in  the  place,  after  the 
boom  broke,  besides  Madame,  and  that 
was  old  Penny — Penniforth,  I  think  his 
right  name  was." 

Miss  Lennox  had  turned  her  face 
slightly  away.  For  a  long  moment  she 
sat  motionless,  staring  down  the  dim  per- 
spective of  the  forest.  Indeed,  the  silence 
drew  out  to  a  length  that  struck  Dwight 
as  awkward,  leaving  him  as  it  did  with 
his  recountal  on  his  hands.  But  pres- 
ently she  half  turned  toward  him,  with 
a  little  quivering  smile  upon  lips  that 
seemed  to  strive  to  be  steady. 

"Oh,  how  interesting!  And  this — 
Penny  person — did  he  live  here  after  the 
others  left?" 

"Hung  about  for  years.  In  fact,  he'd 
have  been  here  yet,  no  doubt,  but  one  day 
in  a  storm  a  big  tree  fell  on  him,  and 
when  the  wood-cutters  found  him  (there 
were  some  fellows  cutting  cord-wood  in 
here  then)  he  was  dead.  I  got  all  this 
from  one  of  the  men,  who  is  now  with  us. 
I  suppose  I  took  enough  interest  to  listen, 
because  it's  his  shack  I'm  living  in,  and 
— why,  Miss  Lennox,  did  a  yellow- jacket 
light  on  you?" 

"Yellow-jacket?  Oh,  no ;  it  was  an  ant, 
I  guess.     My  nerves  are  all  out  of  gear; 


a  very  little  makes  me  jump.  Go  on,  Mr. 
Ames.  Did  you  say  you  were  living  in  the 
— the  old  man's  cabin?  How  strange — 
I  mean,  how  interesting !" 

"Oh,  hardly  interesting;  certainly  not 
strange.  It  was  in  pretty  good  repair;  a 
couple  of  days'  work  put  it  quite  into 
shape,  while  the  other  shacks  had  gone  to 
pieces  long  ago.  Then,  whether  by  design 
or  accident,  he'd  chosen  the  most  charm- 
ing site  for  it — view  and  spring  water  and 
all  that,  and  had  put  up  an  exceedingly 
picturesque  chimney,  in  place  of  the  usual 
stove-pipe  and  sheet-tin  arrangement.  I 
like  to  get  away  from  the  camp  sometimes : 
the  lumber-jack  has  his  limitations,  you 
know.  So  I  fitted  up  old  Penny's  shack, 
and  there  I  am,  as  snug  as  possible." 

But  Miss  Lennox  appeared  to  have  lost 
interest  in  the  legendary  Penniforth.  With 
an  absent  little  yawn  she  rose,  holding 
out  her  hand  to  him. 

"Come,  let's  walk.  There  must  be 
thousands  of  charming  places  to  see.  Let's 
not  waste  all  our  time  in  one." 

With  a  laugh,  he  let  her  small  fingers 
draw  him  up,  and  followed  her  as  she 
drifted  with  a  kind  of  butterfly  aimlessness 
along  the  faint  trail  that  scarred  the  hill- 
side. They  wandered  on,  till  miles  had 
slipped  behind  them,  and  the  great  tawny 
boles  of  the  pines  glowed  in  the  westering 
light.  They  drank  of  icy  springs  seep- 
ing among  lush  grass  and  lilies,  chased  the 
scampering  squirrels,  were  dogged  by  gos- 
siping jays.  Now  and  again,  in  far-off, 
flashing  glimpses,  the  white  castellated 
peaks  of  the  high  Sierra  soared  above  the 
nearer  shaggy  ridges.  It  was  a  landscape 
done  in  great  splashes  of  pure  color,  like 
the  tones  in  an  old  church  window.  Dwight 
had  seen  it  all,  had  loved  it  all,  before, 
but  it  was  a  new  enchantment  that 
breathed  from  it  to-day.  And  the  girl — 
had  it  bewitched  her,  too,  or  was  it  she 
who  cast  the  spell?  Never  was  so  allur- 
ing, so  dryad-like  a  creature.  It  seemed 
to  Dwight  that  in  her  laughter  he  caught 
an  echo  of  the  pipes  of  Pan,  that  she 
must  have  gained  her  nimble  grace  in  wild 
moonlighted  revels  in  haunted  old-world 
glades.  It  was  dusk  when  he  left  her  at 
her  door.  The  sickle  moon  swung  low 
above  the  gulch,  white  moths  were  flitting 
ghost-like  hither  and  yon.  The  earth  was 
sighing   out   spicy   fragrances  under   the 
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dew.  He  held  her  hand  a  moment,  while 
hie  eyes  rested  on  the  slim  outlines  that 
the  twilight  revealed  to  him.  The  mys- 
tery of  her,  the  strangeness  of  her  pres- 
ence there,  her  own  elusive  witchery, 
seemed  part  of  the  soft  spell  of  the  hour. 

"I  believe,"  he  said  soberly,  "you  are 
just  some  kind  of  wood-fairy.  When  you 
are  tired  of  Madame  and  her  cats,  you 
will  whisk  away  back  to  your  fountain,  or 
tree,  or  wherever  you  belong,  and  Played- 
out  Gulch  will  know  you  no  more." 

"Oh,  dear,"  she  sighed,  "you've  guessed 
the  riddle,  and  I  can't  be  incognito  any 
longer.  However,  don't  be  too  sure.  I 
may  treat  you  to  some  surprises  yet." 

"Oh,  I'm  perfectly  prepared  for  that," 
he  returned,  and  then  the  shuffling  foot- 
steps of  Madame  sounded  on  the  porch  and 
the  wood  fairy  was  gone. 

fn  the  days  that  followed,  Miss  Lennox 
continued  to  cultivate  her  art  with  praise- 
worthy assiduity.  Nevertheless,  Dwight's 
appearance  on  the  scene  was  usually  the 
signal  for  the  relinquishment  of  paints 
and  brushes,  and  indeed  the  artist  tore 
herself  from  her  creations  without  any 
visible  pangs.  Down  at  Camp  8  the  mana- 
ger's office  now  closed  with  great  regularity 
at  four  o'clock,  and  shortly  after  that 
hour,  in  some  nook  among  the  pines,  a 
young  man  stretched  his  long  limbs  upon 
the  lap  of  earth,  while  a  wood-fairy  sat 
beside  him  with  daisies  in  her  rippling 
hair.  They  talked  of  many  things  in 
those  mellow  hours  of  late  afternoon, 
while  the  wind  flowed  in  the  tree-tops,  and 
the  long  light  flung  its  sheeted  gold  along 
the  hillsides.  Of  many  things,  but  never 
of  her.  Leslie  Lennox,  of  San  Francisco : 
a  line  in  a  hotel  register  would  have  told 
all  that  Ames  knew  of  his  wood-fairy.  But 
whatever  the  wave  of  chance  that  had 
drifted  her  to  him  in  his  mountain  eerie, 
her  presence  there  had  become  to  him  the 
one  vital,  satisfying  fact.  It  filled,  it  over- 
flowed his  consciousness  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  else. 

On  such  a  day  of  golden  calm,  Dwight 
said  to  her  with  elaborate  casualness : 

"I'm  going  up  to  Camp  12  in  the  morn- 
ing— shall  have  to  stay  there  a  couple  of 
days,  I  guess." 

The  little  brown  hand  playing  with  the 
pine  needles  suddenly  stiffened.  Her 
whole  slender  body  seemed  to  grow  rigid. 


But  it  was  all  so  swift,  so  instantly  con- 
quered, that  he  had  barely  taken  it  in 
when  he  saw  her  serene  eyes  smiling  at 
him. 

"Oh,  you'll  be  away  two  days?  Think 
of  the  works  of  art  I  shall  produce!  I'll 
have  a  whole  collection  ready  for  you 
when  you  come  back." 

But  he  had  caught  that  first  qualm,  and 
it  was  with  a  happy  confidence,  a  glow 
almost  of  ownership,  that  he  bade  her 
good-night  in  Madame's  garden-patch. 
There  was  no  suspicion,  no  cloud  on  his 
mind.  The  little  mystery  she  choose  still 
to  hide  in  had  ceased  to  trouble  him. 
Eather  it  lent  her  a  strange  and  subtle 
charm.  A  dryad,  a  wood-fairy — would 
one  expect  such  to  be  catagorically  ac- 
counted for  ?  So  Dwight  called  her  in  his 
heart,  and  on  these  terms  he  was  content 
to  take  her. 

As  Dwight  strolled  up  the  gulch  to  his 
cabin  the  next  afternoon  he  chuckled  a 
little  over  the  absurdity  of  the  reason  that 
had  brought  him  back.  The  foreman  of 
Camp  12 — big  Jim  Cassidy — down  with 
the  measles !  The  plans  for  laying  a  spur 
track  over  to  Bittle  Creek  would  have  to 
wait. 

Old  Penny's  shack  was  built  upon  a 
salient  point  about  sixty  feet  above  the 
stream,  where  the  gulch  swung  slightly 
to  the  north.  A  tall  cedar  grew  beside  it, 
and  a  dogwood  hung  its  white  blossoms 
above  the  low  roof.    . 

It  struck  Dwight  instantly,  as  he  turned 
in  from  the  trail,  that  the  curtain  of  the 
little  window,  which  he  had  left  drawn, 
was  pulled  back.  Two  strides  brought 
him  within  view  of  the  door.  The  hasp 
which  held  the  padlock  had  been  un- 
screwed. Ames  did  not  carry  a  revolver, 
but  his  riding- whip  was  in  his  hand.  He 
reversed  it,  and  with  the  butt  raised,  trod 
gently  to  the  door  and  flung  it  wide. 

The  light  flooded  the  small  interior,  and 
a  figure  which  had  been  crouched  by  the 
chimney  sprang  to  its  feet.  For  a  long 
moment  Dwight  stood  in  the  doorway.  His 
upraised  arm  seemed  turned  to  stone.  And 
heavy  and  dull  as  stone  it  sank  at  length 
to  his  side,  while  mechanically  he  made 
a  step  forward. 

The  girl,  silent,  gray-faced,  her  wide 
eyes  on  his,  shrank  back  a  little.  Her  look, 
her  motion  as  of  shrinking,  guilty  thing, 
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drove  it  home  to  his  sick  heart  that  there 
was  no  commonplace  explanation,  no  sav- 
ing, trivial  excuse,  for  her  presence  there. 
But  he  drew  near,  still  without  speak- 
ing, until  his  eyes  rested  on  the  loosened 
stones  of  the  fireplace  and  the  chisel  lying 
beside  them. 

The  shock  of  the  thing,  its  utter  sordid 
ugliness,  surged  over  him  like  a  wave.  His 
numbed  nerves  awoke  to  their  pain.  Anger 
seized  him,  the  anger  borne  of  an  intoler- 
able pang. 

"Keally,  Miss  Lennox,"  he  said  suavely, 
"you  put  too  much  faith  in  legend.  The 
fireplace  is  out  of  date  as  a  repository; 
the  company  provides  combination  safes." 

The  color  rushed  back  to  her  cheeks  and 
lips.  She  raised  her  head  proudly  and 
tried  to  speak,  and  burst  into  tears. 

Well,  he  had  expected  it.  They  always 
cried,  didn't  they?  He  sat  down  on  his 
boot-box  and  watched  her.  She  had  sunk 
down  in  her  corner  in  a  little  crumpled 
heap,  with  her  face  hidden  in  her  hands. 
Presently  the  sobbing  ceased.  She  seemed 
to  struggle  to  control  it,  and  at  last  raised 
her  face  a  little  and  brushed  back  her  hair 
with  a  motion  of  the  wrist  that  made  his 
heart  contract.  He  had  seen  it  a  hundred 
times — in  the  wood-fairy. 

She  was  getting  to  her  feet,  a  little 
blindly,  and  against  his  will,  he  put  out 
his  hand  to  help  her.  She  shrank  from  it, 
and  to  his  utter  amazement  looked  about 
for  the  chisel,  knelt  down  by  the  loosened 
stones  and  went  on  with  her  interrupted 
task. 

"Well !"  he  remarked,  bitingly,  "I  am 
charmed  to  see  how  little  I  disturb  you." 

The  girl  did  not  so  much  as  turn  her 
head. 

"Perhaps  you'd  like  some  assistance," 
he  flung  at  her. 

She  replied  calmly:  "I  would  indeed. 
Your  knife  would  do  very  well,  I  think." 
Then  after  a  moment,  during  which 
Dwight  did  not  stir :  "Mr.  Ames,  why  not 
make  an  end  of  this  quickly?  We  both 
desire  that,  I  think?" 

"I  certainly  do,"  he  said,  very  gravely 
this  time. 

"Then  help  me."  Dwight  hesitated, 
then  went  over  and  knelt  down,  pulling 
his  hunting  knife  from  his  belt.  Side  by 
side  they  delved,  prying  up  the  stones, 
until   nearly   the   whole   hearth   was   dis- 


placed. Dwight,  watching  her,  saw  her 
pause  with  an  air  of  bitter  weariness  and 
discouragement,  and  at  that  moment  his 
knife  slid  between  two  stones  and  struck 
dully  on  a  wooden  surface.  She  leaned 
forward  with  a  little  cry.  His  hands  tore 
the  stones  apart.  They  had  been  laid 
over  a  box,  eighteen  inches  square.  He 
dragged  it  from  the  embedding  earth.  The 
lid  was  lightly  nailed  down,  and  beneath 
were  two  stout  canvas  sacks,  sewed  up 
with  twine.  Each  was  heavy  with  a  granu- 
lar substance  that  weighed  like  iron.  With 
his  knife  he  slightly  ripped  the  string  of 
one,  and  a  little  gush  of  yellow  nodules 
poured  into  his  hand.  The  girl  put  her 
fingers  into  his  palm  and  stirred  them 
about. 

"Oh,  can  it  be  possible?"  she  sighed. 
Then  she  raised  her  eyes  and  met  his 
squarely. 

"I  don't  know  what  the  law  is,"  she  said 
slowly,  "or  what  the  company  can  claim. 
But  I  do  know  that  in  any  but  a  quibbling 
way  this  belongs  to  me.  I  have  the  moral 
right  to  it;  I  had  the  moral  right  to  como 
and  get  it  as  I  could.  I  didn't  break  into 
your  house.  You  have  been  living  in 
mine.  The  company  may  own  this  land 
to-day,  but  Thomas  Penniforth  built  this 
house  and  lived  in  it — and  I  am  Thomas 
Penniforth's  heir." 

The  bewilderment  in  Dwight  Ames's 
face  had  changed  to  an  odd  intentness.  He 
was  gently  rubbing  some  grains  in  his 
fingers,  and  even  while  she  was  speaking 
he  held  them  toward  the  light  and  glanced 
at  them.  Then  his  eyes  returned  to  her. 
But  she  was  putting  her  whole  thought 
into  her  words  and  had  not  observed  him. 

"I  owe  you  some  explanation,  I  sup- 
pose," she  said,  and  looked  about  her 
with  a  sudden  listless  weariness.  He 
brought  a  chair,  and  she  sank  into  it,  with 
one  pale  cheek  against  the  sullen  rawhide 
covering.  There  was  a  feverish  li::ht  in 
her  dark-ringed  eyes.  He  saw  that  she 
was  strained  almost  to  the  breaking  point. 

"My  father  and  Thomas  Penniforth 
were  cousins.  They  both  cared  for  my 
mother,  and  when  she  married  my  father 
Cousin  Tom  went  to  California,  and  they 
never  saw  him  again.  My  parents  came 
to  San  Francisco  a  good  many  years  af- 
terwards, but  he  was  living  in  the  moun- 
tains. I   was   born   here,   the  last  of  six. 
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Now  only  mother  and  I  are  left. 

"Once  in  a  while  Cousin  Thomas 
wrote  to  my  father,  and  the  very  day  be- 
fore dad  died,  it  seems,  a  letter  came.  But 
no  one  thought  about  it  then,  not  even 
to  open  it,  and  it  got  slipped  in  among 
other  papers  and  lay  for  years  lost  and  for- 
gotten. I  found  it  quite  by  accident  tied 
up  in  a  bundle  of  old  account  books,  one 
day  when  I  was  so  blue  and  down  on  my 
luck  that  I  couldn't  help  taking  it  as  a 
kind  of  dispensation.  For  after  father's 
death  every  thing  kept  getting  tangled  up, 
and  though  mother  worried  along  for  years 
fancying  they  were  coming  out  right,  all 
of  a  sudden  we  found  we  had  nothing  any 
more — that  we  were  quite  horribly,  desper- 
ately poor.  Well,  we  were  trying  to  live 
on  my  office  salary,  and  it  was  simply 
killing  mother,  and  me,  too,  with  worry- 
ing about  her,  when  I  found  this  letter, 
telling  of  the  great  strike  Cousin  Thomas 
had  made  here.  And  it  said,  quite  dis- 
tinctly and  plainly,  that  I  was  to  have  it 
all — that  the  gold  under  his  fireplace  was 
all  to  go  to  mother's  namesake.  He  used 
to  count  it  every  day,  he  said,  and  fancy 
all  the  beautiful  things  it  was  to  buy  me. 
He  didn't  dream  that  when  it  came  to  me 
it  would  mean  not  gowns  or  jewels,  but 
just  bread. 

"News  of  our  cousin's  death  had  reached 
mother  years  before,  but  not  a  word  of 
any  money,  and  she  was  sure  that  any 
there  was  must  have  fallen  into  other 
hands  long  ago.  But  I  settled  it  in  my 
mind  from  the  first  that  I  would  not  give 
up  until  I  knew,  and  though  it  was  ever 
so  long  before  I  could  do  anything,  I 
never  did  give  up,  not  for  a  minute.  I 
had  an  awful  time  finding  out  how  to  get 
to  Played-out  Gulch,  but  when  I  found  it 
was  on  the  land  of  the  Blue  Hill  Lumber 
Company,  I  went  to  Mr.  Barnes'  neice, 
whom  I  knew,  and  through  her  got  the 
note  to  you.  Sally  Barnes  was  a  clear.  I 
told  her  I  couldn't  possibly  explain  why  I 
wanted  it,  and  she  never  asked,  but  just 
bullied  her  uncle  into  letting  me  have  it. 
1  she  lent  me  her  old  painting  kit — I 


thought  it  might  make  my  coming  seem 
a  little  more  reasonable  if  I  played  at 
being  an  artist. 

"Ever  so  many  times  I  almost  told  you, 
but  I  was  so  afraid  the  company  might 
have  a  claim,  and  you  would  feel  that 
loyalty  to  them  came  first.  So  I  waited, 
not  knowing  what  to  do,  till  you  said  you 
were  going  away.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  no 
choice  after  that — the  way  lay  so  clear, 
and  there  was  mother.  Of  course  I  would 
have  told  you  some  day. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  will  think  of 
it  all,  or  of  me.  I  suppose  from  your  point 
of  view  I  was  robbing  your  cabin — robbing 
the  company.  You  thought  so  when  you 
came  in.    I  saw  it  in  your  face." 

His  silence  was  uncharged  with  denial, 
but  his  eyes  besought  her.  Her  own,  un- 
heeding, seemed  to  see  in  him  only  the 
stern  arbiter  for  whose  mercy  she  ap- 
pealed. 

"But  at  least  before  you  act  I  want  you 
to  really  understand.  The  company  is 
rich,  and  this  is  all — everything — to 
mother  and  me.  And  how  can  it  help  be- 
ing really  ours?  Cousin  Tom  meant  it 
for  us — surely,  surely  that  makes  it  ours. 
Oh,  you  don't  know,"  she  pleaded,  rising 
and  coming  toward  him,  "you  don't  know 
how  much  it  is  to  us.  I  wouldn't  ask  like 
this — just  for  myself.  It's  mother.  It's 
for  her  that  I  want  Cousin  Tom's  gold." 

Sheer  pity  brought  the  water  to  his 
eyes. 

"My  poor,  poor  little  girl!"  he  said. 
"It's  not  gold,  not  a  grain  of  it.  After 
the  gulch  played  out,  Thomas  Penniforth 
lost  his  mind.  The  whole  county  knew 
about  the  old  man's  mania,  how  he  spent 
his  time  dreaming  and  talking  about  his 
wealth.  He  was  always  digging  and  wash- 
ing in  the  abandoned  placers.  Here  is  the 
fruit  of  it.  These  bags  are  filled  with 
iron  pyrites." 

She  uttered  a  low  cry.  He  caught  the 
forlorn  and  drooping  figure  in  his  arms, 
held  her,  folded  her  close. 

"Don't  cry,  don't !  Here  is  your  home 
always,  my  love,  my  love!" 
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THE  LINER  "Manchuria"  was 
fast  approaching  Hongkong, 
from  which  port  the  American 
contingent,  which  included  Hol- 
den  and  myself,  expected  to  continue  the 
journey  to  Manila  on  the  inter-island 
steamer  "Rubi." 

Holden  was  undoubtedly  the  most  popu- 
lar passenger  on  the  boat,  for  he  had 
successfully  withstood  the  hard  and  mer- 
ciless test  of  close  association  with  all 
3orts  and  conditions  of  people  during  the 
four  weeks'  voyage.  His  perpetual  good 
nature  and  thoughtfulness  for  others  had 
made  him  a  favorite  with  all,  from  the 
aristocratic  wife  of  the  British  baronet 
to  the  humblest  steerage  passenger. 

My  friend,  for  such  he  had  become,  con- 
fided to  me  that  he  had  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Philippine  Government  as  a 
school  teacher.  He  was  evidently  almost 
entirely  unaware  of  the  conditions  ob- 
taining in  the  more  isolated  sections  of 
the  archipelago,  but  seemed  enthusiastic 
to  a  degree  concerning  his  new  vocation. 
I  listened  to  his  fervent  declamations  with 
interest,  the  more  so  as  I  had  already 
spent  four  years  in  the  islands. 

Yet,  as  1  looked  into  the  bright  intellec- 
tual face,  with  its  mobile  sensitiveness  of 
expression,  a  vague  misgiving  frequently 
overcame  as  to  the  adaptability  of  Hoi- 
den's  personality  to  surroundings  which 
are,  of  necessity,  crude  and  primitive  in 
the  extreme. 

On  arriving  at  Manila,  Holden  immedi- 
ately reported  to  his  official  superior,  and, 
late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, 
came  to  bid  me  good-bye. 

He  had  been  assigned  to  duty  in  a  small 
town  called  Bacnog,  in  the  province  of 
Tarlac,  and  was  under  orders  to  leave  the 
next  morning.  He  was  in  the  highest 
spirits,  and  related  how  kindly  his  "chief'* 
had  received  him;  how  he  had  impressed 
him  with  the  responsibility  of  the  position 


he  was  about  to  assume,  in  which  he 
would  be  looked  up  to  by  the  natives  as 
the  exponent  of  American  ideas,  and  how 
rapid  promotion  awaited  those  who  dem- 
onstrated their  efficiency  by  results.  He 
also,  in  response  to  my  questions,  admitted 
that  the  chief  had  warned  him  not  to  ex- 
pect the  luxuries,  or  even  the  conveniences, 
of  life  in  Manila,  and  concluded  by  say- 
ing that  he  was  glad  of  the  opportunity 
to  study  life  in  a  new  and  original  phase. 

"We  parted,  and  I  obtained  his  promise 
to  write  to  me.  The  next  morning  Holden 
was  a  passenger  on  the  little  narrow  gauge 
railroad  which  bisects  the  great  central 
valley  of  Luzon,  and  alighting  at  Capas 
station,  found  that  a  fourteen  mile  trip 
in  a  native  cart  or  carromatta  awaited  him. 

The  sun  was  just  disappearing  behind 
the  western  range  when  the  driver  halted 
his  tired  little  pony  and  announced  in 
broken  English  that  the  journey  was  at 
an  end.  Holden  stepped  out  and  looked 
around.  It  was  a  typical  native  village. 
Shacks,  built  on  tall  bamboo  poles  to  with- 
stand the  floods  of  the  rainy  season,  were 
scattered  in  promiscuous  confusion.  A 
moss-covered  church,  opposite  which  an- 
other large  building  stood,  which  Holden 
learned  later  was  a  cockpit,  marked  the 
center  of  the  barrio.  Groups  of  graceful 
cocoanut  trees  waved  their  tufted  crests  in 
the  air,  and  in  the  near  distance  the  solid 
green  of  the  bamboo  indicated  the  prox- 
imity of  the  unbroken  forest. 

A  group  of  wandering  pickaninnies,  of 
all  ages  and  in  all  stages  of  undress  formed 
a  moving  circle  around  him  as  he  slowly 
walked  down  the  main  thoroughfare.  Sud- 
denly a  fat,  bloated  Tagalog,  evidently  the 
presidente  of  the  barrio,  stepped  forward 
and  introducing  himself  in  pidgin  Eng- 
lish, extended  a  dirty  hand.  After  much 
gesticulation  and  violent  oratory,  the 
newly  arrived  teacher  was  conducted  to  a 
small  bamboo  shack  which  the  presidente 
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iientlj  assured  him  had  been  specially 
pved    l<»r  his  use  at  a  monthly  rental 

eeding  its  total  value.  Holden  finally 
gol  rid  of  the  obsequious  official  by  acced- 
ing to  his  demands,  and  sat  down  on  the 
solitary  rattan  chair  to  collect  his 
thoughts. 

A  few  crackers  and  a  box  of  sardines, 
lefi  over  from  the  noonday  lunch,  con- 
Btituted  his  evening  meal,  and  he  arose, 
determined  to  walk  around  his  new  do- 
main. It  was  now  long  after  sunset,  and 
the  full  moon,  riding  high  in  the  heavens 
and  Binning  with  that  peculiar  brilliance 
witnessed  only  in  the  Arctic  or  Tropic  re- 
gions, poured  a  flood  of  light  on  the  scene. 
In  spite  of  his  previous  enthusiasm,  and 
irdless  of  the  grandeur  of  his  sur- 
roundings, the  stern  reality  of  his  isola- 
tion depressed  him,  and  as  he  continued 
to  walk,  the  center  of  attraction  for  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  pickaninnies, 
and  the  evident  butt  of  the  laughing  jests 
exchanged  between  the  old  hags  and  the 
semi-naked  savages  in  the  surrounding 
shacks,  he  felt  his  spirits  appreciably 
shrinking. 

Suddenly,  looking  ahead,  he  discerned 
the  unmistakable  form  of  a  white  man  ap- 
proaching. Greetings  were  exchanged, 
and  the  stranger  seemed  delighted  to  meet 
a  countryman  and  invited  him  to  his  quar- 
ters. Holden's  newly  found  friend  was  one 
of  those  Americans  who,  scattered  here  and 
there  throughout  the  archipelago,  are  a 
disgrace  to  their  nationality.  Ostensibly 
a  miner,  this  specimen  lived  on  the  pres- 
tige of  his  white  skin,  and  as  hospitality  is 
the  strongest  trait  of  the  Filipino,  man- 
aged to  exist  in  a  state  of  partial  or  com- 
plete intoxication  most  of  the  time.  Hol- 
den, though  taking  in  the  character  of  his 
companion  at  a  glance,  accompanied  him. 
The  feeling  of  utter  isolation  among  an 
alien  race,  whom  he  instinctively  felt  were 
regarding  him  with  wondering  disappro- 
val, was  too  strong  to  resist.  Late  that 
night  as  he  stumbled  out  of  the  abode  of 
his  host,  with  throbbing  brain  and  riotous 
thoughts,  he  realized  for  the  first  time  in 
his  existence  the  tortures  of  over-indul- 
gence. Unused  to  strong  liquors,  he  had 
been  induced  to  partake  of  that  vilest  of 
all  intoxicants — the  native  vino — as  a 
salvo  for  his  depressed  feelings. 

<  >n   arriving  at  his  shack  he  observed 


that  it  was  lighted.  A  young  Tagalog  fe- 
male, not  uncomely  in  the  heyday  of  youth, 
and  holding  aloft  a  wick  floating  in  a  re- 
ceptacle filled  with  cocoanut  oil,  greeted 
him  as  he  entered.  Holden  gazed  at  her 
drunkenly  for  a  moment,  and  then,  giving 
vent  to  a  burst  of  uncontrollable  rage  and 
repulsion,  literally  threw  her  out  into  the 
mud  and  stumbled  towards  the  bamboo 
bed.  He  gazed  fixedly  at  the  empty  sar- 
dine can,  mute  reminder  of  Caucasian 
civilization,  and  then,  succumbing  to  the 
influence  of  the  vino,  fell  into  a  stertor- 
ous slumber. 

*  *  ♦  * 

The  years  passed  on,  and  though  I  wrote 
to  Holden  three  or  four  times,  I  received 
no  reply,  and  finally  ceased  writing.  My 
period  of  leave  of  absence  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching, however,  and  accompanied  by 
a  Customs  House  friend,  I  concluded  to 
take  a  trip  to  Bacnog  and  see  what  had 
become  of  him. 

After  traveling  all  night,  we  arrived  at 
the  barrio.  The  usual  group  of  natives 
surrounded  us,  transfixed  with  silent  won- 
der, and  addressing  the  most  intelligent 
looking  individual  of  the  lot,  I  asked 
him  if  he  knew  where  the  Senor  Holden 
lived.  With  a  smile  that  was  half  cour- 
tesy and  half  sneer,  he  wheeled  around, 
and  pointing  to  a  small  shack  that  stood 
isolated  in  a  rice  paddy,  intimated  that  I 
might  find  him  there.  Something  in  his 
manner  filled  me  with  apprehension,  and 
leaving  the  carromatta,  we  strode  rapidly 
toward  the  place.  As  we  approached, 
doubt  became  certainty.  A  gaunt  sow, 
staked  beneath  the  shack,  squealed  vehe- 
mently as  we  came  closer,  and  a  horde  of 
starving  native  dogs  snarled  and  yelled 
at  our  heels.  The  dirt  and  filth  that  sur- 
rounded the  place  was  indescribable. 

Determined  to  solve  the  mystery,  we 
quickly  climbed  the  rickety  bamboo  ladder 
that  led  to  the  entrance  and  looked  in.  A 
white  man  lay  stretched  on  the  floor, 
breathing  hoarsely.  I  bent  over,  and  look- 
ing at  him  closely,  discerned  beneath  the 
tangled  hair  and  straggling  beard,  beneath 
the  bloat  and  brutality  that  two  years  of 
a  life  fit  only  for  a  being  lower  than  a 
brute  had  stamped  on  his  features,  a  faint 
resemblance  to  the  erstwhile  brilliant  and 
polished  Holden. 

A  big  black  female  with  a  pickaninny 
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astride  her  hip,  whose  features  and  color 
plainly  denoted  his  parentage,  rose  slowly 
and  asked  us  if  we  wished  to  "habla 
Americano."  Holden,  disturbed  by  the 
sound  of  unfamiliar  voices,  moved  rest- 
lessly and  then  awoke.  He  sat  up  and 
gazed  at  us  blankly. 

"Hello,  old  man,"  I  said,  thinking  it 
best  to  put  a  cheerful  face  on  the  matter, 
"don't  you  remember  your  old  friend?" 

A  flash  of  recognition  shone  in  his  eyes 
and  softened  the  lines  of  his  sodden  coun- 
tenance, a  nervous  thrill  connecting  with 
an  almost  forgotten  past  shook  his  frame 
for  a  moment,  only  to  be  replaced  by  a 
dull  stare  and  stolid  expression.  Suddenly 
he  rose  to  his  feet  and  exclaimed  vehe- 
mently: "What  have  you  come  here  for? 
Is  it  not  enough  that  I  never  replied  to 
your  letters?  All  I  ask  is  to  be  let  alone. 
Go !"  We  turned  and  were  half-way  down 
the  ladder  when  he  called  us  back.  An 
awakened  anger  and  remorse  distorted  his 
features.  Our  unexpected  appearance  had 
called  up  visions  of  long  past  days.  His 
clenched  hands  showed  the  stress  of  the 
emotions  under  which  he  labored,  and  as 
the  personality  of  the  Holden  I  formerly 
knew  looked  out  of  his  eyes,  he  began  in 
a  tense  voice:  "I  came  here  to  be  an  ex- 
emplar to  these  people,  a  shining  light  in 
the  darkness  of  their  surroundings,  an  ad- 
vance agent  of  better  days.  I  was  to  be  the 
leaven  that  would  in  time  leaven  the  en- 
tire mass,  and  I  left  Manila,  as  you  know, 
full  of  enthusiasm  for  my  new  calling. 

"On  my  arrival  here  I  was  met  by  a 
crowd  of  half-naked  savages,  who  inspect- 
ed me  with  hostile  wonder.  I  encountered 
not  a  friendly  face  nor  a  welcoming  smile. 
I  noticed  the  traces  of  loathsome  disease 
on  the  faces  and  limbs  of  even  the  little 
children,  and  I  recoiled  from  my  pros- 
pective associates  with  an  overpowering  re- 
vulsion of  feeling.  The  appearance  of  the 
women,  their  mouths  dripping  red  with 
the  juice  of  the  betel  nut  as  if  they  were 
carnivorous  animals,  sickened  me.  I  re- 
tired to  my  shack — this  shack — that  first 
night,  and  a  depression  came  over  me  that 


I  strove  in  vain  to  conquer. 

"I  made  up  my  mind  to  return  in  the 
morning  regardless  of  the  consequences. 
When  the  morning  dawned  I  realized  that 
I  was  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  and 
practically  penniless.  I  decided  to  stay, 
and  for  seven  months  I  lived  here  alone, 
striving  to  keep  up  some  semblance  of  the 
manner  of  living  to  which  I  had  been  ac- 
customed. 

"But  the  pressure  was  too  strong,  the 
environment  too  overwhelming.  The 
leaven  of  Anglo-Saxon  ideas  and  customs 
which,  as  represented  by  me,  was  to  leaven 
the  entire  mass,  became  absorbed  and  nul- 
lified by  that  mass.  The  inertia  of  the 
tropics  daily  gripped  me  with  a  stronger 
hold,  and  the  primitive  savage,  which  is 
but  latent  in  the  best  of  us,  began  to  as- 
sert itself. 

"I  gradually  became  more  contented,  or 
rather  indifferent.  The  months  passed 
away  in  a  sort  of  sensuous  dream,  and  the 
memories  of  the  home  life  in  the  States 
gradually  faded  away. 

"I  began  to  discern  in  the  Philippine 
women  a  certain  attractiveness,  a  sort  of 
crude  animal  beauty,  and  I  no  longer  re- 
garded them  with  feelings  of  repulsion.  I 
admired  the  long  black  hair,  the  dark  eyes 
and  voluptuous  forms  of  the  younger  ones. 
The  light-haired,  blue-eyed  girl  I  had  left 
behind  in  Kansas,  who  I  knew  was  patient- 
ly awaiting  my  return,  resolved  herself  in- 
to a  sort  of  angel  in  my  sight,  whom  to 
aspire  to  were  sacrilege." 

He  stopped  for  a  moment  and  seemed  to 
be  engaged  in  a  hard  mental  struggle.  Sud- 
denly he  continued :  "The  result  is  before 
you.  I  resigned  from  the  service  and 
abandoned  myself  to  the  instinct  of  the 
primal  man.  You  may  return  to  your 
civilization,  which  is  but  a  reproduction 
of  the  life  of  these  people,  glossed  over 
with  a  cowardly  conventionalism.  I  am 
satisfied,  and  ask  as  a  last  favor  that  you 
neither  visit  nor  think  of  me  again." 

He  waved  his  hand  with  a  gesture  of 
dismissal,  which  the  black  eyes  of  his 
paramour  emphasized,  and  we  left  him. 
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THE  STORY  of  Tom  and  Annie 
McLean  did  not  begin  when  they 
were  married,  nor  even  when 
they  first  met  and  loved  each 
other.  It  was  farther  back  than  that.  Back 
when  Tom's  ancestors  were  pious  Scotch 
Presbyterians,  rigid  and  uncompromising, 
intolerant  and  narrow,  but  true  to  their 
convictions  and  beliefs.  In  Tom's  straight, 
strong  body  and  clear,  matter-of-fact  mind 
was  bred  an  ability  to  do  what  he  believed 
to  be  right,  and  an  inability  to  see  two 
sides  to  a  question,  or  to  comprehend  the 
weakness  of  a  different  nature. 

At  the  period  when  Tom's  progenitors 
were  laying  for  him  the  foundation  upon 
which  he  stood,  Annie's  forbears  were  en- 
joying life;  living  for  the  day  in  view  of 
the  morrow  when  they  should  die.  Lux- 
urious, self-indulgent  men  and '  women, 
with  soft  bodies  and  vacillating  minds; 
and  various  strains  of  blood,  none  evil, 
but  all  weak,  clashed  together  in  Annie's 
veins. 

When  these  products  of  the  past  met, 
she  was  a  struggling  Methodist  minister's 
motherless  daughter,  whose  craving  for  ex- 
citement was  met  and  baffled  by  the  annual 
revival;  whose  innate  love  of  luxury  and 
ease  was  thwarted  by  dish  washing,  sweep- 
ing and  dusting,  varied  by  Sunday  school 
classes  and  choir  practice.  At  eighteen 
she  was  pretty,  with  brown  hair  and  eyes 
and  a  slender,  graceful  figure ;  a  bundle  of 
possibilities,  with  the  chances  predominant 
for  a  colorless,  regular  existence  of  drud- 
gery- 

When  Tom  appeared  in  her  life,  every- 
thing was  transformed.  He  was  a  tall, 
strong,  capable  man :  one  who,  she  felt  in- 
tuitively, could  protect  her,  on  whom  she 
could  lean ;  and  that  her  whole  weight, 
moral  or  physical,  would  not  incommode 
nor  hinder  him.  He  took  possession  of 
her  at  once.  His  wooing  of  her  was  to 
him   a  formality  to  be  gone  through  as 


quickly  as  possible.  Her  fragility  and 
shyness  appealed  to  him.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  self-centered  life  he  felt  the 
necessity  of  caring  for  and  providing  for 
some  one  who  was  dependent  upon  him. 
There  was  more  than  passion,  more  than 
mere  love,  even,  in  his  feeling  for  her."  It 
was  the  primitive  sense  of  ownership — a 
defiant  possession,  that  rather  looked  for 
dispute  of  its  rights,  and  hid  a  craving 
for  warfare  to  establish  his  title  to  his 
own. 

That  was  the  dominant  note  in  his  love. 
She  was  his.  He  would  never  be  attracted 
to  another  woman.  Because  he  had  chosen 
and  won  her,  because  she  belonged  to  him, 
forever  established  the  fact  that  she  was, 
of  all  women,  most  to  be  desired.  To 
protect  and  provide  for  her,  to  furnish 
her  with  all  her  happiness  and  to  assuage 
all  her  griefs,  was  his  prerogative.  A  pos- 
sible rival  did  not  enter  his  head.  He 
had  made  her  his  wife.  That  covered  the 
subject.  But  to  understand  her  as  an  in- 
dividual, to  realize  that  she  had  her  own 
ideas  and  views  of  life,  did  not  occur  to 
him.  If  she  told  him  something,  he  be- 
lieved her.  If  she  did  not,  he  assumed  that 
there  was  riothing  to  tell.  If  she  asked 
for  something  he  gave  it  to  her.  If  she 
did  not,  he  supposed  that  she  was  content. 
He  thought  in  a  straight  line,  definitely 
and  to  a  conclusion.  He  was  troubled  by 
no  half  thoughts,  no  day  dreams  nor  specu- 
lations. A  thing  was  or  it  was  not.  He 
employed  no  hair  splitting  arguments  and 
did  not  understand  them.  Metaphysical 
analysis  was  foreign  to  both  of  them.  They 
were  rather  inarticulate  persons. 

Tom  worked  in  one  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco iron  foundries  and  earned  four  dol- 
lars a  day.  He  had  come  up  from  the  un- 
certain existence  of  a  newsboy  and  a  boot- 
black to  what  he  considered  a  good  place 
and  a  satisfactory  wage.  He  was  proud 
that  he  had  made  himself ;  rather  glad  that 
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he  was  an  orphan  with  no  one  to  bother 
him.  To  Annie,  used  to  the  precarious 
finances  of  a  preacher's  family,  an  as- 
sured income  of  a  hundred  dollars  a  month 
was  riches;  the  little  house  of  four  rooms, 
far  out  in  the  new  district  of  Oakland,  was 
an  establishment,  and  the  new  furniture 
was  artistic  and  soul-satisfying. 

And  they  were  happy.  At  first  the  play 
work  of  the  tiny  home  was  absorbing.  The 
watched  for  arrival  of  her  big,  strong  hus- 
band every  night  was  an  event,  and  his 
departure  every  morning  an  epoch.  It 
was  fully  six  months  before  these  features 
began  to  pall  a  trifle,  and  her  expanding 
personality  looked  about  for  novelty. 

It  was  a  theory  of  Tom's  that  his  wife 
was  an  equal  partner  with  him.  "When  I 
can't  trust  a  person,"  he  was  fond  of  say- 
ing, "I  want  to  quit  altogether.  I  don't 
watch  'em."  Acting  upon  this  idea  he  ar- 
ranged his  bank  account  subject  to  his 
wife's  as  well  as  his  own  check,  and  left 
his  bank  book  with  her.  There  was  a 
balance  of  a  thousand  dollars  when  they 
were  married,  and  he  deposited  fifty  dol- 
lars a  month.  Shortly  after  their  mar- 
riage Tom  bought  a  building  lot  on  specu- 
lation, paying  for  it  on  easy  terms  and 
expecting  to  sell  at  a  profit  when  the  city 
moved  up  nearer  them.  He  had  no  secrets 
from  his  wife.  His  life  had  been  unusu- 
ally clean  and  open ;  his  incredulous  nature 
saving  him  from  many  of  the  pitfalls  of 
youth,  and  his  healthy  mind  and  hard- 
working habit  rendering  others  unattrac- 
tive. He  never  told  a  lie;  not  from  piety 
or  principle  so  much  as  the  courage  that 
scorned  to  hide  behind  a  subterfuge.  He 
despised  a  man  who  lied,  and  pitied  a  ly- 
ing woman.  His  pity  and  contempt  were 
near  of  kin,  and  both  bestowed  upon  weak 
creatures  with  whom  he  had  little  patience. 
Annie  had  been  taught  that  her  soul  would 
be  lost  if  she  told  an  untruth.  Hence  she- 
avoided  them.  AVhenever  she  should  be 
more  afraid  of  an  actuality  than  of  a  the- 
ory, she  would  inevitably  prevaricate. 
Every  curve  and  dimple  of  her  soft,  yield- 
ing body  proclaimed  this.  Her  round, 
cleft  chin,  wavy  hair  and  shy,  glancing 
eyes  betrayed  the  fact  to  all  who  under- 
stood. If  Tom  had  understood,  he  would 
not  have  blamed  her  when  temptation 
proved  too  strong,  and  much  sorrow  would 
have  been  spared  them  both. 


Just  as  Annie  began  to  notice  how  long 
the  days  were,  and  to  wish  tentatively  that 
something  would  happen,  Mrs.  Shannon 
moved  into  the  neighborhood.  Mrs.  Shan- 
non was  a  middle-aged  woman,  very 
motherly  in  her  manner  to  Annie.  She 
had  suspicious  auburn  hair  and  black  eye- 
brows, and  dressed  always  in  black.  She 
had  a  flabby  double  chin,  a  loose,  uncertain 
mouth  and  a  network  of  fine  wrinkles  cov- 
ering her  face.  She  used  a  great  deal  of 
rice  powder  and  a  quantity  of  strong  per- 
fume. She  lived  alone.  Was  a  widow,  she 
said,  but  omitted  to  add  that  her  husband 
was  alive  and  paying  her  alimony.  She 
talked  a  good  deal  about  "poor  Mr.  Shan- 
non," usually  cried  when  she  spoke  of  him, 
and  Annie  was  very  sorry  for  her,  think- 
ing how  terrible  it  would  be  if  Tom  should 
die  and  leave  her.  Mrs.  Shannon  sympa- 
thized with  Annie  in  her  loneliness  and 
"ran  in"  very  often.  She  never  came 
when  Tom  was  at  home,  and  he  paid  little 
attention  when  Annie  spoke  of  her. 

One  day  the  woman  suggested  that  she 
and  Annie  should  go  to  Emeryville  to  see 
the  races.  It  was  their  opening  day  and  it 
would  amuse  her.  At  first  the  girl  was 
shocked  by  the  idea,  but  when  Mrs.  Shan- 
non seemed  amazed  at  her  old  fashioned 
notions,  and  explained  that  all  the  best 
people  went,  she  thought  perhaps  she  was 
foolish  about  such  things.  As  Mrs.  Shan- 
non said,  it  was  not  necessary  to  bet  be- 
cause one  went  to  look  on.  And  really,  so 
far  as  that  went,  what  was  life  itself  but  a 
gamble  ?  No  man  ever  went  to  work  or  to 
business,  bought  a  house  or  even  married 
a  wife  without  gambling  with  the  world  on 
his  success.  That  sounded  very  reasonable 
to  Annie,  and  she  consented  to  go. 

The  band  was  playing  when  they  entered 
the  grand  stand.  Even  now,  when  Annie 
hears  some  one  whistle  the  cheap  little 
tune  they  played  she  sees  again  the  rush- 
ing horses,  hears  the  blaring  band  and  feels 
again  the  excitement  of  her  first  sight  of  a 
race  track.  The  first  race  was  just  being 
finished.  Firefly,  a  rank  outsider  at  15  to 
1,  poking  her  nose  under  the  wire  a  neck 
ahead  of  the  favorite.  The  people  were 
shouting  and  waving  handkerchiefs,  and 
the  excitement  intoxicated  Annie.  She 
had  been  brought  up  to  believe  that  a  race 
track  was  an  adjunct  of  the  unmentionable 
place,  but  it  didn't  look  so  bad  as  she  had 
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expected.  The  bright-colored  jackets  of 
the  jockeys,  the  beautiful  horses,  the 
crowd  oe  the  grand-stand  and  the  band,  all 
appealed  to  the  love  of  color  and  gayety 
that  had  been  so  suppressed  all  her  short 
life  that  Annie  had  never  known  of  its  ex- 
istence. 

When  the  next  race  was  run  she  hardly 
breathed.  Leaning  forward,  strained  and 
rigid,  she  knew  nothing  of  the  madly- 
cheering  men  and  women  near  her;  she 
heard  nothing  of  Mrs.  Shannon's  grumbled 
regrets  that  she  had  not  put  "at  least  a 
dollar  on  Jimmie's  horse;"  she  was  con- 
scious of  nothing  in  all  the  world  but  the 
rush  of  the  starting  horses,  the  sensation 
of  being  with  them,  of  flying  round  the 
track  as  they  flew,  and  the  painful  relaxa- 
tion when  the  race  was  done. 

She  hardly  spoke  throughout  the  after- 
noon, and  at  five  o'clock  when  they  took 
the  train  home  after  the  last  race,  she  felt 
that  for  the  first  time  in  her  existence  she 
knew  what  life  really  was.  She  could 
hardly  wait  to  get  home  to  tell  Tom  about 
it  and  learn  if  he  ever  went  to  races  and 
if  he  loved  them  as  she  did.  But  as  they 
drew  near  the  house,  Mrs.  Shannon  said, 
casually :  "Better  not  say  anything  to  Tom 
about  going  to  the  races.  He  will  kick  if 
he  knows  you've  been."  Abashed  by  the 
girl's  questioning  eyes,  she  added:  "There 
ain't  a  mite  of  harm  in  it,  but  men  are 
that  way.  My  husband  never  could  bear 
to  have  me  go  if  he  knew  it.  So,  thinking 
it  over,  fearing  that  he  would  forbid  her 
to  go  again,  Annie  said  nothing  to  her 
husband  of  the  afternoon,  and  afterwards 
she  was  afraid  to  tell  him. 

The  fatal  difference  in  temperament 
precluded  any  real  confidence  between 
them  in  vital  matters.  Tom  heard  music 
with  his  ears.  Annie  felt  it  in  her  soul. 
He  saw  and  thought  he  appreciated  beauti- 
ful pictures,  sunsets  and  flowers.  She 
worshipped  beauty  with  an  intensity  that 
was  almost  pain.  It  is  true  that  her  tastes 
were  crude  and  uncultivated,  but  music 
and  color  and  the  joy  of  life  were  necessary 
to  her.  Some  strain  of  blood,  forgotten  or 
unknown,  bequeathed  to  her  by  some  God- 
less ancestor,  lived  again  and  cried  out  for 
'•\.-itement  as  insistently  as  it  had  done 
when  cock  fights  and  battle  fields  had 
Batiated  it. 

To  want  a  thing  was,  to  Annie,  a  reason 


for  obtaining  it  if  possible.  The  next 
step  was  to  convince  herself  that  it  was 
right.  Her  religious  training  necessitated 
a  conscience  satisfied  or  stupified  before 
happiness  was  possible.  With  Mrs.  Shan- 
non's help  and  Tom's  confidence,  it  was 
easy  to  make  herself  believe  that  it  was 
not  likely  that  her  husband  could  be  so 
selfish  as  to  want  her  to  sit  at  home  alone 
all  day.  Of  course,  she  did  not  intend  to 
go  often.  She  could  not  afford  it.  But 
once  in  a  while  could  do  no  harm.  Tom 
gave  her  thirty-five  dollars  a  month  for 
the  housekeeping  money.  What  was  left 
was  her  own.  He  asked  no  questions.  An- 
nie had  intended  to  save  a  little  of  it  and 
surprise  Tom  by  giving  it  to  him  for  the 
bank  account,  but  a  dollar  or  two  would 
make  no  difference,  so  they  went  to  the 
track  the  next  day  and  the  next  also. 

The  second  day  Mrs.  Shannon  gave  a 
man  who  came  to  them  two  dollars,  and  as 
soon  as  the  race  was  over  he  brought  her 
twelve  in  exchange  for  it.  To  Annie's 
questions,  Mrs.  Shannon  said  she  hardly 
ever  bet,  but  with  a  tip  on  a  sure  thing, 
such  as  Jim  Murphy  gave  her  the  night 
before,  it  would  be  criminal  not  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  This  was  a  new  view  to 
Annie.  It  was  joy  unparalleled  to  attend 
the  races,  even  when  one  knew  it  was  a 
waste  of  money,  but  to  go  and  earn  money 
into  the  bargain,  seemed  too  good  to  be 
true.  And,  as  Mrs.  Shannon  pointed  out, 
some  one  would  get  the  money.  No  matter 
how  opposed  you  were  to  gambling,  you 
could  not  stop  it.  Why,  then,  not  profit 
by  it? 

Coached  by  her  friend,  Annie  put  two 
dollars  on  Queen  Esther,  and  to  her  joy 
and  amazement,  the  man  returned  after 
the  race  with  twenty-two  dollars  for  her. 
If  she  could  only  tell  Tom!  But  Mrs. 
Shannon  insisted  that  if  he  knew  he  would 
forbid  her  going  again,  so  she  kept  the 
secret.  It  was  doing  no  harm,  anyway. 
She  decided  to  buy  him  a  present  with  her 
first  money.  She  spent  the  whole  fore- 
noon the  next  day  in  the  shops,  and  finally 
ourchased  an  expensive  shaving  set  in  a 
leather  case.  Tom  was  delighted  with  the 
gift  and  took  it  for  granted  that  the  money 
was  saved  from  the  household  expenses. 
He  told  her  she  was  a  careful  little  woman, 
who  knew  how  to  make  a  dollar  go  twice 
as  far  as  he  could. 
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Annie  slept  very  little  that  night,  partly 
because  of  the  excitement  and  novel  pleas- 
ure of  winning  money,  and  more  because 
she  wanted  Tom  to  share  her  joy.  A  dozen 
times  she  resolved  to  tell  him,  and  as  often 
decided  to  wait  a  little  longer.  If  he 
should  be  angry,  should  scold  her,  and 
above  all  forbid  her  going  again,,  she  could 
not  bear  it,  so  she  took  Mrs.  Shannon's 
advice  and  said  nothing.  Tom  was  ab- 
sorbed in  his  work  and  plans,  was  tired 
when  he  reached  home,  and  if  his  wife  was 
unusually  silent,  he  hardly  noticed  it,  or 
attributed  it  to  weariness  or  a  passing  in- 
disposition. 

The  third  trip  to  the  track  Annie  lost 
twenty  dollars.  It  filled  her  with  amaze- 
ment and  consternation.  It  was  so  incom- 
prehensible. It  had  not  occurred  to  her 
that  there  is  always  a  loss  attached  to  a 
gain;  a  loss  for  some  one  else  if  not  for 
her.  The  first  race  she  had  put  five  dol- 
lars on  Felix,  a  big,  rawboned  bay,  who 
could  not  lose,  according  to  Mrs.  Shannon. 
When  he  had  demonstrated  that  he  could 
and  Annie's  money  was  gone,  she  required 
but  little  urging  to  bet  on  another  "sure 
thing"  to  retrieve  her  loss.  When  twenty 
dollars  were  gone,  Mrs.  Shannon  said  it 
was  a  run  of  bad  luck  that  no  one  could 
foresee  and  that  they  would  make  it  up 
and  more,  too,  the  following  day.  Annie 
had  borrowed  ten  dollars  of  her  friend, 
and  when  she  paid  it  back  that  evening, 
she  had  but  five  dollars  left.  Tom  would 
give  her  the  monthly  housekeeping  money 
the  next  evening,  however,  so  she  took  the 
five  to  the  track  the  day  after  her  first 
losses. 

Her  evil  fortune  followed  her,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  day  the  five  dollars  of  her  own 
was  gone,  together  with  twenty-five  o^ 
Mrs.  Shannon's.  She  paid  that  when  Tom 
gave  her  the  regular  thirty-five,  leaving 
but  ten  dollars  for  a  month's  food  for 
them.  Clearly  something  must  be  done. 
Her  advisor  pointed  out  to  her  how  foolish 
she  was  to  be  discouraged.  Such  a  run 
of  bad  luck  might  happen  to  any  one,  but 
they  made  it  up  again.  She  told  Annie 
stories  of  plungers  who  had  been  broke 
one  day  and  worth  thousands  the  next.  It 
needed  only  one  good  day  to  put  back  all 
she  had  lost  and  more  with  it. 

Then  followed  days  of  feverish  watch- 
ing for  the  start,  the  brief  run,  and  then 


the  sickening  collapse  as  her  horse  came 
in  fourth,  fifth,  twentieth — it  mattered  not 
to  Annie  how  far  he  missed  the  goal  since 
he  could  not  reach  it  and  save  her.  All 
the  pleasure  of  the  afternoons  had  van- 
ished. She  no  longer  enjoyed  the  music, 
the  movement  and  color  of  the  crowds  nor 
the  exhilarating  rush  of  the  horses.  Her 
forenoons  were  spent  poring  over  charts 
that  she  could  never  understand,  and  the 
afternoons,  rain  or  shine,  were  one  long 
drawn  out  agony  of  alternate  hope  and 
despair,  as  her  fatal  bad  luck  pursued  her. 

There  came  a  day  when  she  owed  Mrs. 
Shannon  two  hundred  dollars.  A  little  at 
a  time,  buoyed  up  by  the  certainty  that 
soon  she  must  make  a  big  winning  if  she 
only  kept  on  trying,  she  had  staked  and 
lost,  day  after  day.  Once  or  twice  she  had 
won  small  sums,  only  to  lose  again  the 
next  venture.  At  last,  when  Mrs.  Shan- 
non had  more  than  hinted  a  desire  for  a 
settlement,  Annie  remembered  what  Tom 
had  told  her  about  drawing  checks.  As- 
sisted by  Mrs.  Shannon,  she  wrote  one  for 
two  hundred  and  fifty — enough  to  pay  her 
debt  and  leave  a  little  to  "work  on."  That 
followed  the  rest,  and  more  was  drawn  to 
bait  the  hook  that  was  to  bring  it  all 
back,  until  it  was  all  gone. 

Annie  grew  thin  and  pale.  She  was 
nervous  and  ate  but  little.  Tom  noticed 
it  at  last  and  suggested  a  visit  home.  Evi- 
dently the  climate  did  not  agree  with  her. 
He  worried  about  Annie  more  than  he  had 
supposed  he  could  about  any  one,  and 
planned  various  trips  for  her,  all  of  which 
she  declined.  If  he  urged  her  to  go,  she 
cried,  and  he  decided  to  have  a  doctor  see 
her.  She  had  never  seemed  very  strong, 
and  he  found  himself  imagining  all  sorts 
of  ailments  that  he  had  heard  of,  any  one 
of  which  might  seize  and  carry  her  off. 

Annie  was  wretched.  She  was  too  deli- 
cately poised  for  any  strong  emotion;  too 
volatile  to  sustain  deep  feeling.  Happy 
like  a  kitten  or  grieved  like  a  child,  she 
responded  to  a  word  or  tone,  and  suffered 
at  a  frown  or  rejoiced  at  appreciation  in 
trivial  matters  that  would  have  left  Tom 
untouched.  Crushed  by  the  weight  of  her 
theft — for  her  soul  told  her  it  was  that — 
haunted  by  the  fear  of  discovery,  of  the 
loss  of  Tom's  love  when  he  should  know, 
her  days  were  torture  and  her  nights  des- 
pair.   Only  the  fatal  optimism  of  the  born 
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gambler  upheld  her.  The  absolute  cer- 
tainty that  her  luck  must  turn,  that  she 
should  some  day  win  it  all  back,  led  her 
like  an  ignis  fatuus  from  one  day  to  the 
next  across  the  night  of  horror  and  re- 
morse. 

She  tried  to  tell  Tom,  but  it  was  as 
impossible  as  a  feat  of  strength  beyond 
her  physical  ability.  She  feared  him  while 
ahe  loved  him;  feared  his  uncompromising 
rectitude,  the  ease  with  which  he  did 
right.  She  knew  intuitively  that  he  could 
not  comprehend  the  temptation  to  which 
she  had  succumbed,  but  he  might  have 
pardoned  it  if  she  had  told  him.  The  fail- 
ure to  confide  in  him  until  forced  to  was 
the  fatal  mistake,  which  she  recognized, 
but  was  powerless  to  retrieve.  She  had 
the  sensation  of  looking  at  him  over  a  gulf 
that  daily  grew  wider,  a  chasm  that  she 
could  not  bridge,  and  that  some  day  she 
could  not  even  call  across  to  him. 

Suddenly  the  dread  that  had  shadowed 
her  materialized.  One  day  some  of  the 
machinery  broke  down  and  Tom  found 
himself  with  a  holiday.  He  hurried  home, 
arriving  at  one  o'clock  and  finding  Annie 
dressed  to  go  out. 

"Hello,  little  woman,"  he  began  at  once, 
"what  do  you  say  to  a  trip  down  to  Mon- 
terey? Pack  up  what  vou  need  while  I 
dress,  and  we'll  go  off  on  another  honey- 
moon." He  was  like  a  boy  with  an  unex- 
pected vacation. 

To  his  surprise  she  flushed  and  hesi- 
tated, and  then  said,  stammeringly,  "1 
was  going  out,  Tom,  with  Mrs.  Shannon." 

Her  husband,  hurt  that  she  should  pre- 
fer the  Shannon  woman,  whoever  she  was, 
to  him,  answered  quickly:  "Go  ahead, 
then.  We  can  go  some  other  time.  Get 
me  the  check  book,  and  I'll  go  down  and 
make  a  payment  on  the  lot  while  you  are 
gone." 

At  that  she  flung  herself  at  his  feet, 
sobbing  hysterically,  and  reiterating  in- 
coherently that  "it  was  lost,  and  she  was 
so  sorry." 

It  was  several  minutes  before  he  un- 
derstood it.  That  the  money  he  had  saved 
and  trusted  to  her  charge,  wholly  and  un- 
reservedly, had  all  been  thrown  away  on 
the  race  track.  It  was  never  his  way  to  say 
much.  His  own  summing  up  was  that  he 
"never  squealed  when  he  was  hurt."  He 
did  not  say  much  when  Annie  had  finished. 


When  he  had  heard  the  whole  story,  all 
she  could  tell  him  of  her  passion  for  the 
races,  her  winnings  and  losses,  her  cer- 
tainty that  she  could  get  it  all  back  in  a 
few  days  more ;  when  she  lay  exhausted  on 
the  floor  and  sobbed  like  a  frightened  child 
he  only  said,  "You  were  going  again  this 
afternoon  ?" 

"Yes,  Tom,"  with  an  effort  to  control 
the  sobs  that  were  becoming  spasmodic. 

"Got  any  money?" 

She  misunderstood  his  stoicism.  May- 
be he  did  not  blame  her  so  much  after 
all.  Perhaps  he  saw  that  she  could  win 
it  back. 

"Only  a  dollar,  Tom,"  wiping  her  eyes. 
The  outer  door  opened.  Tom  lifted  her 
from  the  floor  as  Mrs.  Shannon  came  in,, 
and  stopped  as  she  saw  McLean. 

"Well,  you'd  better  take  some."  He 
handed  Annie  ten  dollars,  ignoring  the 
newcomer,  whom  he  guessed  was  the  wo- 
man who  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  all 
the  trouble. 

He  did  not  smile  at  Annie,  but  neither 
did  he  frown.  She  followed  him  into  the 
bedroom,  where  he  stood  gazing  vacantly 
out  of  the  window.  He  looked  so  cold, 
so  far  away.  She  did  not  feel  that  he  for- 
gave her.  Still  he  had  given  her  the 
money.     He  could  not  be  very  angry. 

She  approached  him  gently.  "You  are 
so  good  to  me,  Tom."  She  drew  a  long, 
quivering  breath.  "I  am  sure  I  can  get  it 
all  back  now.  The  luck  has  changed.  I 
feel  it.  You  are  not  very  angry  with  me, 
are  you?" 

He  did  not  apparently  hear  her.  Her 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  "I  must  go  now, 
Tom.     Good-bye,  dear." 

"Good-bye,"  he  repeated  mechanically. 
She  went  out  with  Mrs.  Shannon,  who 
was  discreetly  waiting  in  the  dining  room. 
Tom  stood  still  by  the  window  an  hour, 
thinking. 

Then  he  walked  slowly  through  the 
rooms.  The  pretty  sitting  room  with  the 
open  piano,  where  Annie  used  to  sing  to 
him:  the  dainty  blue  and  white  bedroom, 
neglected  and  dingy  now ;  the  dining  room, 
with  its  tiny  sideboard  that  Annie  had 
been  so  proud  of,  and  the  kitchen  opening 
onto  the  covered  porch.  How  well  he  re- 
membered the  first  dinner  Annie  had 
cooked  there.  She  had  burned  her  finger 
and  he  had  kissed  the  place  to  make  it 
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well.  He  went  out  into  the  little  garden. 
The  flowers  were  neglected  too.  And  yet 
it  seemed  but  a  few  days  since  he  had 
spaded  the  ground  for  Annie  and  together 
they  had  planted  sweet-peas,,  nasturtiums 
and  other  quick  blooming  flowers  because 
she  could  not  wait  for  the  slower  ones. 
That  was  last  spring. 

"Well,  it  was  all  over  now.  He  had  been 
mistaken,  a?  hundreds  of  better  men  had 
been.  He  could  stand  it  as  well  as  they 
had.  She  had  never  loved  him.  She  had 
deceived  and  robbed  him  when  he  trusted 
her.  If  she  had  only  told  him.  He  could 
have  forgiven  her  anything  but  this  set- 
tled, systematic  deceit.  His  wife,  whom 
he  had  been  so  proud  of,  whom  he  be- 
lieved to  be  as  pure  and  innocent  as  a  lily, 
to  have  been  consorting  with  race  track 
men  and  women,  people  that  he  would  not 
have  admitted  to  his  house  for  fear  of 
contaminating  her.  What  else  was  there 
that  she  had  concealed  that  he  had  not 
yet  found  out?  False  in  one  thing,  false 
in  all.  He  went  back  into  the  house, 
packed  a  few  things  in  a  bag  and  locked 
the  door  as  he  went  out. 

Half  an  hour  later  he  was  in  a  real  es- 
tate office.  "What  will  you  give  me,  spot 
cash,  for  the  house  I  bought  of  you  a 
year  ago?"  he  asked,   abruptly. 

The  agent  named  a  figure,  a  hundred 
dollars  less  than  he  expected  to  give  ul- 
timately. 

"Get  the  deed  ready,"  was  the  response, 
and  the  sale  was  consummated  so  quickly 
that  the  agent  feared  he  was  cultivating 
hallucinations.  A  similar  bargain  was 
made  with  the  furniture  dealer,  who  had 
furnished  his  house,  and  directions  left  to 
send  for  the  things  immediately,  deliver- 
ing the  key  to  the  real  estate  man.  At 
five  o'clock,  Tom,  hurt  and  angry,  bought 
a  second  class  ticket  to  New  York,  eager 
to  put  half  a  continent  between  himself 
and  the  woman  he  had  loved  and  trusted 
to  his  own  undoing. 

That  day  out  at  the  track,  Annie  was 
having  her  first  "streak  of  luck"  in  weeks. 
She  won  fifty  dollars  on  Leadbeater  at  ten 
to  one  in  the  first  race.  Every  horse  she 
bet  on  won.  At  the  close  of  the  last  race 
she  had  three  hundred  dollars.  She  was 
so  happy  she  could  hardly  wait  to  get 
home.     She  almost  danced  to  the  Emery- 


ville station  and  stood  in  the  crowded  car, 
jostled  and  pushed  about,  unconscious  of 
discomfort.  Tom  would  be  so  glad!  At 
this  rate  it  would  not  take  long  to  win  back 
all  she  had  lost.  As  soon  as  the  races 
u'ere  over  they  would  go  to  Monterey,  if 
Tom  wanted  to.  She  was  tired  and  ner- 
vous and  needed  a  rest,  but  it  would  be 
foolish  to  leave  until  after  the  races. 

She  fell  to  reckoning  how  much  fifty 
dollars  a  day  for  three  weeks  would  be. 
She  could  surely  count  on  that  much  and 
some  days  more.  She  suddenly  recollected 
that  Tom  had  been  at  home  alone  all  the 
afternoon.  Poor  boy !  He  must  be  as 
lonely  as  she  used  to  be.  She  would  cook 
a  nice  supper  for  him,  and  they  would  go 
to  the  theatre  afterwards,  as  they  used  to 
do. 

Already  the  anxiety  and  dread  of  the 
past  weeks  were  forgotten.  Living  in  the 
present  moment,  she  expected  Tom  to  re- 
joice with  her  in  her  new  fortune.  All 
that  she  comprehended  of  his  view  of  the 
matter  was  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  the 
money.  With  that  restored  all  would  be 
as  it  was  before.  To  her  mind  her  bad 
luck  had  been  misfortune.  She  did  not 
realize  the  suspicion  that  would  attach 
to  her  in  Tom's  mind.  Knowing  herself 
to  be  as  true  to  him  in  thought  and  word 
as  she  was  in  act.  she  had  not  even  guessed 
the  existence  of  the  mire  through  which 
he  believed  her  to  have  dragged  herself 
and  him. 

When  they  reached  the  house  it  was 
nearly  dark,  the  short  days  being  further 
abbreviated  by  a  dense  fog,  and  Mrs.  Shan- 
non went  directly  home.  There  was  no 
light  in  the  window,  and  Annie  wondered 
if  Tom  had  gone  to  town  after  all,  and 
had  not  yet  returned.  She  tried  the  door. 
It  was  locked.  Probably  he  had  left  word 
for  her  at  the  next  house.  Perhaps  she 
was  to  meet  him  in  town  for  dinner.  Full 
of  pleasurable  anticipations,  she  hurried 
to  the  neighbor's.  The  woman  opened  the 
door.  Before  Annie  could  ask  her  question 
she  said :  "I  thought  you  had  moved." 

"Moved?  What  do  you  mean?"  Annie 
asked  in  amazement. 

"Why,  the  furniture  man  took  all  your 
goods  away  about  half-past  four,"  the  wo- 
man replied,  with  an  inquisitive  look  as  if 
she  scented  a  mystery. 

Dike  a  scene  illumined  by  a  lightning 
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flash  Annie  saw  it  all.  Tom  had  not  for- 
d  her.  He  had  left  her  forever.  She 
.    never  see  him  'again. 

She  turned  away  and  walked  fast  out  oC 
the  gate  and  down  the  street.  She  heard 
the  door  shut  and  then  she  walked  slower. 
She  opened  her  purse  and  felt  of  the  gold 
es.  She  had  three  hundred  dollars.  In 
exchange  for  her  husband,  her  home  and 
her  happiness,  she  had  three  hundred  dol- 
lars. She  laughed  a  little.  What  was  it 
they  said?  "Lucky  at  cards,  unlucky  in 
love?"  She  wondered  if  it  were  true  of 
hordes,  too. 

She  turned  back  and  walked  on  aimless- 
ly past  her  home.  She  did  not  know  just 
what  to  do.  She  looked  over  the  gate  at 
the  garden.  She  remembered  that  one  of 
the  rose  bushes  needed  pruning,  and  won- 
dered why  she  had  not  attended  to  it  when 
she  lived  there.  That  seemed  a  very  long 
time  ago.  Tt  was  queer  not  to  have  any 
home.  She  recalled  a  revival  meeting  one 
winter  night  when  her  father  had  nreached 
about  the  lost  sheep,  and  the  choir  had 
sung  "The  Ninety  and  Nine."  She  must 
be  one  of  the  lost  sheep  he  had  talked  of, 
but  she  had  supposed  they  were  bad  people. 
If  her  father  was  alive  she  could  go  back 
to  him.  She  opened  the  gate  and  went 
around  to  the  back  porch.  It  was  very 
cold,  and  she  suddenly  felt  weak  and 
giddy. 

Some  natures  can  bear  a  great  deal  of 
pain  and  grief,  but  to  all  there  comes  a 
moment  when  they  can  endure  no  more, 
and  then  the  anodyne  of  oblivion  is  given 
them.  Annie  had  very  little  strength.  She 
was  not  made  for  storm  and  stress,  but  for 
love  and  petting  and  soft  words.  Merciful 
nature  did  not  require  of  her  more  than 
she  was  able  to  bear.  Later  it  would  all 
return — the  grief  and  loneliness  and  re- 
morse, but  now  she  crept  up  to  the  kitchen 
door,  away  from  the  fog  and  the  cold,  and 
lay  down  to  rest.  She  would  tell  Tom  all 
about  it  in  the  morning,  she  thought, 
drowsily,  how  sorry  she  was  and  how  she 
wanted  to  tell  him  before,  but  was  afraid 
to.  And  she  would  never  keep  a  secret 
from  him  again.  It  hurt  too  much.  And 
then  she  slept  like  a  tired  baby  and  forgot 
it  all- -all  the  worry  and  the  loss  and  the 
heartache;  all  the  hopes  deferred  and  joys 
departed,  the  vampire  friendship  of  Mrs. 
Shannon  and  the  ruinous  counsels  of  new 


associates;  forgot  the  stern-faced  man 
with  the  steady  gray  eyes  who  was  facing 
the  chaos  of  his  individual  world.  She 
took  no  heed  of  past  grief  nor  coming  sor- 
row, but  slept  as  peacefully  on  the  cold 
floor  as  she  had  in  her  own  bed;  as  trust- 
ingly as  a  baby  whose  mother  watches  her. 

Meanwhile,  Tom,  humiliated  and  unfor- 
giving, sat  in  the  waiting  room  at  the 
Oakland  ferry  depot,  his  ticket  for  New 
York  in  his  pocket  and  his  piteously  small 
luggage  beside  him,  enduring  the  eternity 
of  inaction  before  the  Overland  pulled  out. 
Over  and  over  again  he  had  thought  it  all 
out  from  every  standpoint  visible  to  him. 
All  that  he  had  done,  for  Annie,  his  pro- 
tecting love  for  her  that  she  had  requited 
tfith  treachery  and  deceit.  The  summing 
up  was  the  same  every  time.  She  had 
never  loved  him.  There  was  no  other  ex- 
planation. There  was  no  excuse.  He 
could  not  understand  that  black  and  white 
are  not  antipodal ;  that  many  shades  of 
grey  unite  them.  His  temples  throbbed 
dully.  The  refrain,  "She  never  loved 
me ;  she  lied  to  me,"  repeated  itself  monot- 
onously, louder  and  more  insistently.  He 
began  to  wonder  if  it  were  merely  in  his 
brain  or  if  he  heard  it  literally. 

The  short  afternoon  gave  place  to  dusky 
evening,  and  the  electric  lights  came  on. 
He  went  out  to  smoke  a  quieting  cigar. 
The  train  was  making  up,  and  he  returned 
for  his  bag.  As  he  entered  the  door  hur- 
riedly, he  jostled  a  girl  who  was  coming 
cut.  She  walked  ahead  of  him  to  the  tour- 
ist car,  for  which  they  were  both  booked, 
and  he  noticed  that  her  hair  was  the  same 
red  brown  as  Annie's.  Her  eyes,  too,  were 
brown,  but  her  dress  and  make-up  were 
unmistakably  those  of  a  woman  of  the 
street.  She  carried  a  suit  case,  visibly 
too  heavy  for  her  frail  strength,  but  the 
porter  at  the  steps  of  the  car  made  no  pre- 
tense of  helping  her,  after  a  frank  stare 
that  revealed  no  likelihood  of  a  tip.  Be- 
cause he  was  naturally  kind  to  all  weak 
things,  Tom  lifted  the  case  for  her,  and  as 
she  thanked  him  he  saw  how  like  she  was 
to  Annie.  The  same  shy,  frightened 
glance,  notwithstanding  the  rouged  cheeks 
and  darkened  eyelids :  the  same  small,  in- 
efficient hands,  and  the  same  delicately 
made  figure.  But  this  woman  was  pain- 
fully thin  and  she  coughed  rackingly. 

Tom  sat  across  the  aisle  and  gazed  at 
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her.  The  girl  thought  he  admired  her 
and  posed  a  little  for  his  benefit,  not  guess- 
ing that  it  was  not  her  he  saw,  but  Annie 
— his  own  wife,  whom  he  had  sworn  to 
love  and  cherish,  for  better  or  worse,  until 
death  parted  them.  Not  deceitfulness,  nor 
lies,  nor  crime,  even,  but  death  alone. 

The  train  moved  slowly  out  of  the  long 
station  and  across  the  network  of  tracks, 
going  cautiously  until  it  reached  the  clear 
way  along  the  water  front.  The  woman 
opposite  struggled  with  her  window,  glan- 
cing coquettishly  at  Tom  the  while.  He 
opened  it  for  her,  seeing  not  her  painted 
face,  but  his  little  girl  all  alone,  exposed 
to  hardship,  to  insult,  with  no  strong  arm 
to  defend  her. 

And  he  had  intended  to  leave  her.  It 
seemed  incredible.  What  if  she  had  con- 
cealed her  actions  from  him?  Whose 
fault  was  it?  If  he  had  not  been  too 
harsh  with  her  sometime,  she  would  not 
have  been  afraid  of  him.  Who  knows 
where  she  was  now,  alone  in  the  dark  and 
cold  ?  How  could  he  find  her  soon 
enough?  He  looked  at  his  watch.  Six 
o'clock.  She  had  gone  home  to  a  locked 
and  empty  house  and  was  wandering  some- 
where, frightened  and  tired  and  cold.  He 
must  have  been  mad.  What  was  the  loss 
of  a  little    paltry    money  compared  to  his 


own  wife  who  had  no  one  but  him? 

The  rapid  revulsion  of  feeling  acted 
on  his  brain  like  alcohol.  He  could  not 
think  clearly.  He  only  knew  that  he 
must  hurry  to  save  Annie  from  some  hor- 
ror; that  if  he  could  only  find  her  he 
would  never  blame  her  for  anything  she 
did;  that  his  strength  should  be  sufficient 
for  them  both.  They  could  go  away  some- 
where and  begin  all  over. 

The  train  crawled.  It  seemed  hours 
before  the  lights  of  the  Sixteenth  street 
station  shone  out.  The  girl  across  the  aisle 
coughed  horribly.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
seeing  her  he  might  never  have  come  to 
his  senses,  and  Annie  might  have  been — 
he  would  not  think  of  it,  it  was  too  hid- 
eous. 

The  train  slowed  up  at  the  depot.  Tom 
was  on  the  platform  before  it  stopped,  hur- 
ried over  to  the  fruit  stand  and  bought 
a  bag  of  oranges  which  he  carried  to  the 
girl,  who  was  regarding  him  curiously 
through  the  window.  "They  may  help 
your  cough,"  he  said  awkwardly,  and  was 
gone  before  she  could  thank  him  or  even 
twist  her  features  to  their  professional 
smile. 

Tom  jumped  into  the  nearest  cab.  "1700 
Green  street,  and  drive  fast,  man,  and  do 
not  stop  until  you  reach  that  number." 


THE    PHILIPPINE    CARNIVAL 

A     Festival    of    Fun     Saving    A    Triple    Purpose;    Revelry,    Industrial    Expansion    and 

Political    Harmony 

BY    MONROE    WOOLLET 


WHETHER  the  task  of  touch- 
ing a  golden  telegraph  key, 
thereby  throwing  open  the 
gates  and  starting  the  turn- 
stiles whirling  at  an  exposition,  is  a  con- 
genial one,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  never  said,  but  nevertheless  it 
seems  it  is  one  he  will  not  escape  as  long 
as  world's  fairs  and  their  satellites  con- 
tinue to  thrive. 

This  year  the  management  of  the  Phil- 
ippine carnival,  away  out  in  Manila,  went 


other  fair  officials  one  better  in  asking 
the  President  to  send  a  jolt  of  electric 
juice  over  land  and  beneath  the  sea  ten 
thousand  miles  to  swing  open  the  puertas 
of  the  1910  carnival  to  fun-famished 
humanity  throughout  the  Orient.  The 
President,  presumably  with  his  unfailing 
smile,  agreed  to  officiate.  He  couldn't 
well  do  anything  else  and  be  human,  for 
the  President  owes  much  to  the  Philip- 
pines— yet  no  more  than  he  publicly  ac- 
knowledges. 


Floats  passing  the  Luneta. 


Cigar  and  cigarette  emporium  of  the  Germinal  factory. 


But  to  get  back  to  that  gate-opening;, 
with  the  man  holding  the  keys  away  off 
in  Washington  and  the  lock  they  were 
mythically  supposed  to  fit  far  out.  in  the 
East  on  the  furthermost  edge  of  the  broad 
Pacific.  The  surging  crowds  impatiently 
waiting  admission  to  the  1910  carnival, 
held  in  February  last,  broke  in  upon  the 
most  gorgeous  spectacle  Manila  or  the  en- 
tire Philippines,  has  ever  seen  either  in 
the  day  of  the  Don  or  that  of  the  Yankee, 
all  of  which  brings  us  back  to  the  origin 
of  the  greatest  annual  show  in  the  Far 
East. 

The  United  States  at  the  close  of  the 
war  attacked  the  grave  problem  of  ad- 
ministering the  islands  with  a  degree  of 
energy  and  courage  almost  bordering  up- 
on the  audacious.  The  insurrectionary 
army  of  the  Filipinos,  brought  to  life  in 
a  struggle  against  Spanish  rule,  was  un- 
fortunately directed  by  these  misguided 
people  against  their  liberators.  To  crush 
it  and  to  destroy  armed  resistance  to  defi- 
nite  Governmental  authority  was  clearly 
the  first  task  which  must  be  accomplished. 
How  promptly  this  was  done  is  well  told 
in  the  brief  history  of  the  insurrection. 
Then,  almost  before  the  sound  of  con- 
flict had  ceased,  a  complete  system  of 
civil  Government,  such  as  the  natives  had 
never   before    known,    was    established. 

Tt  was  found,  however,  during  the  first 


five  years  of  progress  of  this  great  ex- 
periment that  here  and  there  were  encoun- 
tered limitations  and  difficulties  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  seriously  interfere  with 
general  success.  Of  these  some  were  in- 
herent in  the  nature  of  the  Filipino  peo- 
ple; racial  feeling,  never  before  known  to 
the  natives,  bobbed  up  in  a  bitter  strife. 
Other  difficulties  were  the  direct  result 
of  the  influences  of  the  Spanish  regime; 
still  others  assumed  the  form  of  a  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
China,  Japan,  Hawaii,  and  even  the 
United  States,  to  undep-estimate  the  im- 
portance of  the  Philippines. 

Clearly  this  ridiculous  situation  must 
be  changed.  The  Filipino  people  must  be 
taught  that  in  the  creation  of  public  fa- 
cilities their  interests  were  seriously  con- 
sidered. Formerly  the  hill  tribes  and 
scattered  races  to  be  found  over  the  Ar- 
chipelago were  as  strange  to  the  average 
Filipino  as  they  were  to  foreigners.  They 
had  to  be  taught  that  only  by  coming  to- 
gether and  meeting  upon  grounds;  of  com- 
mon interests  could  any  great  measure 
of  prosperity  and  harmony  be  accom- 
plished. The  natives  engaged  in  the  dif- 
ferent handicrafts  had  to  learn  thai  .1 
great  part  of  the  value  of  the  products  of 
their  remarkable  skill  depended  upon  the 
demand  which  must  be  created  in  the 
markets   of   the   world.      Above   all,   and 


Bilibid  prison  building. 


more  important  than  all  else,  the  unjust 
underestimating  of  the  merits  and  attrac- 
tions of  the  islands  by  the  people  of  the 
outside  world  had  to  be  stopped.  Again, 
tho  gulf  of  racial  distinction  was  con- 
stantly widening  between  the  natives  and 
Americans.  If  there  was  to  be  peace,  that 
harmful  influence  must  be  removed.  Unity 
in  all  matters,  Government,  commerce  and 
society,  must  be  magically  brought  out  of 
the  chaos.    Some  one  (said  to  be  General 


Leonard  Wood)  hit  upon  the  carnival  of 
all  nations  as  a  proper  medium.  Hence, 
the.  Philippine  Carnival  Association  was 
formed.  In  the  Philippines,  with  their 
undeveloped  institutions  and  confronted 
as  they  are  by  the  stupendous  problem  of 
creating  the  very  fundamentals  of 
national,  social  and  commercial  existence, 
the  need  of  such  an  institution,  solely  as 
a  means  of  amusement  and  pleasure,  will 
not  exist  for  many  years. 


'cene. 


i.  A  group  of  clowns  in  the  land  parade  passing  before  the  reviewing  shun!.  I 
2.  The  formation  of  the  land  parade  on  the  Luneta. 
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In  spite  of  this,  and  entirely  aparl 
m  its  important  purposes  of  practical 
utility,  Manila's  Carnival,  in  point  of  in- 
terest and  novelty  may  very  properly  be 
with  the  famous  shows  of  the 
urn  Id.  In.lvil.it  is  doubtful  if  ever  in  the 
history  of  the  world  there  has  been  crowd- 
within  the  limits  of  a  period  of  two 
weeks  a  series  of  entertainments  so  strik- 
ing in  their  character  and  so  nearly  rep- 

-  atative  of  the  highest  grade  of  amuse- 
ment front  all  parts  of  the  earth.  Inter- 
national expositions  have  been  held  in 
other  countries,  and  into  these,  much  of 
the  local  color  of  various  nations  has  been 
infused.  But  it  has  remained  for  the 
quaint,  dreamy,  mysterious  Orient,  with 
its  world  of  wonders  not  to  be  found  else- 
where, to  discover  the  real  secret  of  a  car- 
nival of  nations. 

The  industrial  features,  the  athletic 
meet  and  military  maneuvres,  the  wild 
tribes  exhibit,  the  display  of  curiosities 
and  novelties  new  to  civilization,  the  street 
pageants,  the  hippodrome,  the  coronation 
spectacles  of  the  American  and  Filipino 
kings  and  queens,  the  masked  balls,  the 
open-air  performances,  the  pyrotechnic 
displays,  the  fantastic  ceremonies  of 
clowns,  the  races,  the  live  stock  and 
machinery  exhibits,  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  attractions,  all  working  together  as 
parts  of  a  machine-like  whole,  transform 
the  quiet,  staid,  dignified  Manila  of  his- 
and  tradition  into  a  whirlwind  of 
fascinating  activity. 

The  land  and  water  parades  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Carnival  splendidly  bring  out  the 
American  idea.  The  beautiful  flower- 
decorated  carriages  and  automobiles  rep- 
resent another  feature  familiar  to  the 
rnivdistaf3  of  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  The  gigantic  figures  not  uncom- 
mon in  German  carnivals,  and  the  others, 
larger  and  more  grotesque,  so  important 
to  the  Celestial  when  he  embarks  in  cele- 
bration,  arc  all  to  be  seen  on  a  large  scale. 
The  kings  and  queens,  the  courts,  the  coro- 
nation  ceremonies,  conducted  with  all  the 
dignity  of  bygone  days,  the  costumes  of 
the  world,  masks  and  confetti,  clowns 
working  individually,  in  pairs  and  in 
.  the  wild  tribes  from  the  Sulu  ar- 
chipelago, the  fierce  Dyaks  from  neigh- 
teo,  the  wild  Negritos  of  the 
the  first  time  abandoning- 


their  mountain  fastnesses  to  secure  a 
glimpse  of  another  world,  were  all  there. 

Luring  the  great  pyroramic  spectacle 
which  was  presented  each  night  of  the  car- 
nival a  future  miniature  city  was  at- 
tacked by  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery 
numbering  more  than  three  hundred 
armed  men  in  the  military  uniforms  of 
modern  times,  being  defended  by  an  equal- 
ly large  number  equipped  as  imagination 
might  picture  the  soldier  of  coming  de- 
cades. The  half-hour  during  which  this 
collapsible  city,  representing  possibly  the 
New  York  of  a  hundred  years  hence,  was 
being  destroyed  will  long  remain  in  the 
memory  of  the  awed  spectator.  With  the 
thunder  of  cannon,  rifle  and  mortar  with- 
in and  without  the  city,  with  attackers  and 
defenders  rushing  here  and  there,  operat- 
ing their  engines  of  apparent  destruction; 
with  fires  breaking  out  everywhere,  only 
to  be  extinguished  with  modern,  full-sized 
fire  engines  in  perfect  operation  within 
the  city,  with  the  air  filled  with  screaming 
rocket,  -comet  and  bomb;  with  buildings 
crashing  and  toppling,  the  dull  explosions 
of  mines  tearing  immense,  ragged  rents 
in  the  armored  walls  and  exposing  within 
the  dull  red  flames  so  fearfully  suggestive 
of  vital  injury,  and  with  every  detail  of 
the  city  and  its  wonderful  panoramic 
background  brought  out  in  striking  relief 
by  the  vari-colored  battle  fires,  this  one 
spectacle,  only  a  part  of  the  great  hippo- 
drome, was  calculated  to  produce  an  im- 
pression of  power  and  beauty  almost  ex- 
ceeding the  limits  of  elastic  imagination. 

The  industrial  exhibits  of  the  1910 
show  were  presented  upon  a  much  larger 
scale  than  formerly.  Almost  every  form 
of  Governmental  and  private  industry 
existing  in  the  islands  were  shown  upon 
the  grounds.  There  was  seen  in  actual 
operation,  machinery  used  in  threshing 
grain,  the  stripping  of  hemp,  the  building 
of  roads,  the  reducing  of  ore,  the  manu- 
facture of  tobacco  products,  and  a  variety 
of  other  interesting  and  instructive  de- 
partments. The  products  of  the  islands 
were  conspicuously  displayed.  Sugar, 
hemp,  cocoanuts,  fruits,  rubber,  coffee, 
cocoa,  pineapples,  silk,  forestry  products, 
and  dyes  were  brought  together  and  at- 
tractively displayed  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Orient.  The  horse  show,  a  pretty  fea- 
ture of  the  carnival,  was  held  during  the 


7,  Fantastic  launch  in  the  water  parade. 
°    Chinese  launch  in  the  water  parade. 


Captain  George  T.  Langliorne,  U.  S.  A.,  and  his  mule  cart. 


first  week,  connected  with  it  being  the 
live  stock  exhibit  and  the  races,  a  track 
having  been  tastefully  laid  out  within 
the  grounds.  The  great  Oriental  Olym- 
piad, or  athletic  meet,  served  a  valuable 
purpose  in  bringing  the  different  peoples 
of  the  Far  East  together  in  pleasant  riv- 
alry. Teams  were  brought  from  all  over 
the  Orient,  China,  Japan,  Australia,  the 
Federated  Malay  States,  and  the  British 
and  German  colonies.     The  polo,  cricket 


and  tennis  tournaments,  in  which  the 
British  of  Hongkong  participate  yearly, 
with  foot-ball,  golf,  rifle  and  trap  shoot- 
ing, as  well  as  aviation,  are  latter-year 
features  witnessed  by  distinguished  digni- 
taries from  everywhere,  including  real 
kings  and  their  retainers,  Sultans  and 
their  harems,  celebrated  Moro  dattos, 
mandarins,  and  other  high  officials,  from 
China,  Japan,  Borneo,  Java  and  India. 
Herein  is  the  true  tale  of  a  carnival  with 


A  booth  selling  articles  made  by  trade  school  pupils. 
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a  mission — one  of  many  missions.  It  was 
a  novel  scheme,  carefully  planned  and 
masterfully  executed.  It  has  advertised 
us  in  the  Orient  as  no  other  one  agency 
has,  not  barring  our  success  as  colonial 
administrators.     It  has  boosted  the  beau- 


ties of  the  archipelago  to  doubting  multi- 
tudes, expanding  its  industries  the  while 
it  made  friends  of  all  adjacent  peoples, 
advertising  its  products  and  its  people  to 
the  world,  and  giving  rout  and  revelry  to 
a  care-free  constituency. 


THE    GHOSTS    OF    THE    SANTA   FE 


BY    CARLYLE     C.     McIXTYRE 


(The  Santa  Fe  Trail  originally  extended  from  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  to  Santa 
Fe,  N.  M.,  and  was  the  route  used  extensively  by  the  emigrants  and  traders  of  the 
Southwest.  The  nature  of  the  freight  transported  by  the  traders  over  this  trail 
rendered  their  caravans  constantly  subject  to  harassment  and  attach  by  the  hos- 
tile Indians.  The  bleaching  bones  of  men  and  mules  scattered  along  the  route  are 
to-day  the  only  remaining  evidences  of  many  a  fierce  and  bloody  battle  of  the 
early  days. — C.  C.  McIntyre. 


Under  the  dome  of  the  desert  skies, 
Watched  by  a  legion  of  starry  eyes, 
Fading  away  to-night  it  lies — 
The  trail  of  the  Santa  Fe. 

Fading  away  like  the  fires  that  threw 
Flickering  light  when  the  West  was  new, 
Cheering  the  men  and  women,  too, 
Who  camped  on  the  Santa  Fe. 

Gone  are  the  days  of  the  long  ago 
Gone  are  the  men  that  they  used  to  know. 
Gone  are  the  fires  that  used  to  throw 
Their  light  on  the  Santa  Fe. 


Weirdly  the  roaming  coyote's  wail 
Sounds  like  a  ghost;  through  the  moon- 
light pale, 
Shadowy  figures  haunt  the  trail, 


To-night  on  the  Santa  Fe. 


Shadows  of  warriors  white  and  red, 
Souls  of  the  restless  and  graveless  dead, 
Come  in  the  silent  night  to  tread 
The  trail  of  the  Santa  Fe. 

Spirits  of  warriors  red  and  white, 
Slain  in  the  heat  of  the  reckless  fight, 
Wander  in  silent  peace  to-night 
Alonsr  on  the  Santa  Fe. 


Scattered  the  bleaching  bones  are  strewn 
Under  the  light  of  the  silver  moon, 
Telling  of  those  who  died  too  soon — 
The" men  of  the  Santa  Fe. 


Wander  and  wait  as  the  ages  crawl, 
Watching  the  tribes  and  the  nations  fall, 
Longing  to  hear  the  final  call — 
The  ehosts  of  the  Santa  Fe. 


'»■■■■•" 


■  ■  ■         ■  ■     ~»~ 


»         »  ■  ■  ■  -■■»■ 


■■■■'■■■■■■■■ 


V      The    Jubilee    of    Restoration 

BY    C.    T.     RUSSELL 
Pastor    Brooklyn    Tabernacle 


GOD  GAVE  his  chosen  people  two 
distinct  sets  of  Sabbaths  or 
rests.  Not  only  was  the  seventh 
day  appointed  to  them  for  rest- 
ing from  earthly  toil  as  profitable  to  their 
physical  well  being,  but  additionally 
those  Sabbath  days  were  types,  which 
pointed  forward  to  a  future  rest  of  heart 
and  mind.  At  the  beginning  of  each  year 
a  cycle  was  marked — 7x7  days.  Following 
this  multiple,  early  in  the  ecclesiastical 
year,  after  the  passover  and  the  waving  of 
the  "sheaf  of  first  fruits,"  which  typified 
our  Lord's  resurrection  to  the  heavenly 
plane,  came  the  fiftieth  day.  On  this  day 
there  came  a  great  blessing  to  all  of  the 
Children  of  Israel  who  were  in  the  proper 
condition  of  heart.  It  typified  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  real  rest  of  heart  and  mind 
which  was  thus  foreshown.  It  was  par- 
ticipated in  by  all  the  chosen  people  who 
were  in  heart  readiness  and  who  accepted 
Jesus  as  Messiah.  Subsequently,  after 
■all  of  the  saintly  ones  of  the  chosen  people 
Inn!  entered  thus  into  a  rest  or  Sabbath 
keeping  in  their  hearts,  the  door  to  this 
privilege  was  opened  to  a  similar  class 
from  amongst  the  Gentiles.  This  rest  of 
mind  and  heart,  typified  in  the  Pentecos- 
tal day  and  its  blessimrs,  was  but  the  ear- 
in-',  or  fore  taste  of  a  still  greater  bless- 
in-  to  be  entered  into  by  the  faith- 
ful  at  the  end  of  the  rare  sot  before  them. 
— Heb.  12:1. 

P>ut  the  chosen  people  had  not  merely 


day  Sabbaths.  They  had  also  year  Sab- 
baths; for  every  seventh  year  was  a  Sab- 
batic year.  And  these  Sabbatic  years  had 
a  cycle  similar  to  that  of  the  Sabbath  days. 
Seven  times  seven  years  brought  them  to 
the  fiftieth  year,  which  was  a  special  Sab- 
batic year,  just  as  the  fiftieth  day  was  a 
special  Sabbatic  day.  As  the  Sabbath  days 
could  be  observed  by  the  chosen  people 
anywhere  and  everywhere,  so  the  rest 
which  they  typified  may  be  enjoyed  by  the 
consecrated  everywhere  under  all  condi- 
tions. But  the  Sabbath  years  were  not  so  I 
These  could  be  observed  only  while  in 
their  own  land;  for  these  related  to  that 
land.— Lev.  25:1-55. 

Israel's  Jubilee   Year. 

Undoubtedly  the  Jubilee  year  was  a  wise 
and  beneficent  arrangement  for  God's 
chosen  people  by  Jehovah,  their  great 
King.  It  was  more  than  merely  an  eco- 
nomic arrangement  for  the  prevention  of 
the  accumulation  of  property  in  the  hands 
of  the  few.  It  was  also  typical  of  the  great 
"Times  of  Eestitution  of  all  things  which 
God  hath  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  all  the 
holy  prophets  since  the  world  began." — 
Acts  3:19-21. 

Let  us  first  examine  the  Jubilee  as  a 
social  and  financial  safety  arrangement  for 
the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  less  successful  of  the  people  of  Is- 
rael. Every  fiftieth  year  was  to  be  a  jubilee 
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year  in  which  property  that  had  been 
mortgaged  or  liened  for  debt  would  re- 
vert to  its  original  owner  free  from  all  en- 
cumbrance. Similarly,  if  a  family  had 
gotten  into  straits  and  not  only  had  lost 
its  homestead  but  had  gone  into  servitude, 
in  the  fiftieth  year  not  only  the  estate 
would  be  free,  but  all  obligations  of  ser- 
vice would  terminate.  In  the  Jubilee 
year  every  man  returned  to  his  original 
rights  and  possessions.  Nor  was  this  un- 
just to  anybody.  Every  one  knew  in  ad- 
vance that  a  loan  or  debt  or  contract  for 
the  property  of  another  could  last  only  to 
the  fiftieth  year.  Hence  all  valuation  of 
property  and  of  service  rendered  was  based 
upon  this  arrangement,  and  the  valuation 
was  greater  in  proportion  as  the  Jubilee 
year  was  afar  off,  and  less  as  it  drew  near. 
Thus,  under  Divine  arrangement,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  land  of  Israel  to  get  in- 
to the  hands  of  great  landlords,  trusts, 
etc.  The  property  right  inhered  in  the 
family. 

But  Israel  did  not  particularly  care  for 
this  arrangement,  and  it  gradually  fell  into 
disuse.  The  Almighty  did  not  insist  up- 
on its  continuance.  Its  chief  value  was 
that  of  a  type  pointing  forward  to  a 
greater  time  of  Eestitution,  when  Adam 
and  all  of  his  children  would  be  permitted 
to  come  back  from  the  "land  of  the  en- 
emy," (Jer.  31:16),  from  the  power  of 
the  grave  and  from  under  the  dominion  of 
sin  and  death — back  to  harmony  with  God, 
to  perfection  of  human  nature,  to  inheri- 
tance of  the  land  and  all  the  blessings  and 
rights  and  privileges  which  originally  be- 
longed to  Father  Adam.  The  human  fam- 
ily is  to  come- into  all  these  rights  and 
privileges  lost  in  Eden  and  redeemed  at 
Calvary,  when  the  great  Messiah  shall  come 
in  power  and  great  glory  to  establish  in 
the  earth  his  Millennial  Kingdom.  The 
first  to  be  blessed  under  that  Kingdom  ar- 
rangement will  be  God's  chosen  people; 
and,  subsequently,  all  nations  will  receive 
a  similar  share  by  coming  under  the  same 
conditions  and  participating  in  Israel's 
New  (Law)  Covenant. — Isa.  2:3,  -1; 
Zech.  14:16,  17. 

The  Eestitution  blessings  outlined  by 
the  prophets  include  the  restoration  of 
Israel  to  Divine  favor,  their  re-possession 
and  control  of  Palestine,  and  the  sending 
forth  of  the  Abrahamic  blessings  through 


them  to  all  people.  The  Eestitution  will 
include  the  bringing  of  the  earth  to  full 
perfection,  as  was  symbolically  repre- 
sented in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  It  will  in- 
clude the  lifting  of  humanity  out  of  men- 
tal, moral  and  physical  imperfection  up, 
up,  up,  to  the  grand  heights  of  human 
perfection  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  the 
Creator,  to  the  original  estate  which 
Father  Adam  lost  and  which  is  to  be  re- 
stored to  him.  The  Millennial  Age,  the 
reign  of  Messiah,  will  be  the  anti- typical 
Jubilee  time,  in  which  gladness  and  re- 
joicing will  come  to  earth,  and  come  to 
stay;  for  ail  who  refuse  the  gracious  privi- 
leges and  opportunities  of  that  time  and 
do  despite  to  the  favor  of  God  knowingly, 
willingly,  intentionally,  will  be  cut  off 
from  life  in  the  Second  Death,  from  which 
there  will  be  no  recovery. 

Blowing  Silver  Trumpets. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Jubilee  year  it 
became  the  duty  of  the  priests  to  blow 
upon  the  silver  trumpets  the  note  pro- 
claiming "liberty  throughout  all  the  land 
unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof."  (Lev. 
25:9,  10.)  The  bugle  note  sounded  by 
the  priest  was  repeated  everywhere  upon 
ram's  horns  and  everything  that  would 
make  a  joyful  sound  proclaiming  liberty. 

Doubtless  some  of  those  who  heard 
might  have  been  ready  to  dispute  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  message,  claiming  that 
there  was  a  mistake.  Doubtless  some  who 
heard  the  proclamation  of  liberty  were 
boisterous  and  extreme  in  their  jubilation 
and  unwise  in  their  conduct.  Certainly 
the  Jubilee  year  in  its  beginning  must 
have  been  a  time  of  general  tumult  and 
rupture.  The  holders  of  the  land  and  the 
beneficiaries  of  services  rendered  may 
have  been  slow  to  surrender  them,  while 
those  to  whom  they  belonged  by  Divine 
right  might  often  have  been  impatient  be- 
cause of  delay  and  thus  become  unreason- 
able in  their  demands  for  immediate  pos- 
session. 

We  are  about  to  show  that  the  Divine 
Word  teaches  that  this  great  anti-typical 
Jubilee  period  of  one  thousand  years  is 
already  upon  us:  that  we  are  now  in  the 
time  when  the  priests  are  blowing  the  sil- 
ver trumpets — the  Truth  of  God's  Word 
— and  when  the  common  people  every- 
where are  waking  up     and     vociferously 
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shouting  for  freedom  and  for  their  rights 
— sometimes  unwise  in  their  impatience 
and  rude  in  their  haste.  It  is  right  that 
humanity  should  enter  into  all  the  bless- 
ings of  this  Jubilee  period  which  has  been 
Divinely  provided.  But  Divine  Provi- 
dence should  be  noted  and  its  leadings 
should  be  followed.  The  people  should 
understand  that  as  surely  as  it  is  God's 
arrangement  that  the  Jubilee  Restitution 
shall  be  ushered  in,  so  surely  it  will  come 
to  pass ;  for  all  of  God's  purposes  shall  be 
accomplished.  (Isa.  55:11.)  There  should 
be  no  breathless  haste,  but  a  quiet, 
patient,  faithful  waiting  on  Jehovah. 

The  Lord,  however,  tells  us  that  many 
will  be  impatient;  that,  as  a  result,  there 
will  come  upon  the  world  "a  time  of  trou- 
ble such  as  never  was  since  there  was  a 
nation,"  and  that  the  trouble  time  will 
serve  as  the  opening  of  the  door  to  the 
Jubilee  procedure  of  Restitution.  Hear 
the  exhortation  of  the  Prophet,  "Wait  ye 
upon  me,  saith  the  Lord,  until  the  day 
when  I  arise  to  the  prey;  for  my  determi- 
nation is  to  gather  the  nations,  that  I  may 
assemble  the  kingdoms  to  pour  upon  them 
mine  indignation,  even  all  my  fierce  an- 
ger; for  the  whole  earth  shall  be  devoured 
with  the  fire  of  my  jealousy''  zeal,  anger. 
Nor  are  we  to  understand  that  this  will 
be  a  literal  fire,  but  terrible  trouble  caus- 
ing great  distress,  for  the  next  verse  shows 
that  the  people  survive  the  trouble.  There 
we  read,  "Then  will  I  turn  to  the  people 
a  pure  message  (the  pure  Gospel  of  the 
Love  and  the  Justice  of  God)  that  they 
may  all  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
to  serve  him  with  one  consent." — Zepha- 
niah  3:8,  9. 

Echoing  the  voice  of  God  through  the 
holy  Scriptures,  we  warn  all  who  have  an 
ear  to  hear  this  message,  that  they  desist 
from  any  attempt  to  bring  in  the  great 
Jubilee  too  hastily.  The  great  leveling  of 
humanity,  rich  and  poor,  is  coming,  and 
coming  speedily,  because  the  mouth  of 
the  Lord  hath  spoken  it.  The  great  Jubi- 
lee with  its  restoration  of  human  rights 
to  every  child  of  Adam  is  already  upon 
us.  Blessed  will  those  be  who,  recognizing 
the  fact,  shall  most  speedily  and  most 
heartily  join  in  and  co-operate  with  the 
Divine  arrangement.  Let  the  rich  exer- 
cise benevolence  of  heart  and  rejoice  to 
turn  their  millions  into  channels  of  use- 


fulness for  the  people,  and  let  them  do  it 
speedily,  whether  along  the  lines  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller  and  Mr.  Carnegie,  or  along 
other  lines  of  their  own  choosing.  Let 
them  not  delay.  Let  them  not  think  that 
all  things  will  continue  as  they  have  been 
in  the  past.  The  anti-typical  Jubilee  has 
come.  Its  silver  trumpet  is  now  sounding 
in  our  ears.  Already  the  rabble  are  clam- 
oring and  restless.  Scarcely  can  they  be 
persuaded  to  bide  their  time  and  wait  for 
Divine  Providence  to  give  them  the  prom- 
ised blessing.  Indeed,  they  know  not 
God ;  they  discern  not  that  this  Jubilee  is 
of  his  provision  and  is  coming  in  its  due 
time,  appointed  of  the  Almighty.  They 
vainly  think  that  they  are  bringing  it  to 
pass  themselves;  and  that  they  must  force 
the  issue  and  grasp  the  coveted  prize  of 
equal  rights,  wealth  and  leisure. 

Onl}'-  in  the  light  of  the  Scriptures  can 
the  peculiar  condition  of  things  now  at 
our  doors  be  understood  or  appreciated. 
From  God's  Word  comes  the  soundest  of 
advice.  But,  alas !  the  great  intellects  of 
the  world  have  discarded  the  Bible  and 
have  gathered  to  themselves  other  teach- 
ers, who  set  forth  as  worldly 'wisdom  doc- 
trines of  Evolution  and  of  the  wonderful 
progress  of  the  race.  These  doctrines, 
the  Bible  tells  us,  will  speedily  come  to 
naught,  and  prove  the  wisdom  of  the 
world's  wise  men  to  be  foolishness. — Isa. 
29  :14,  15 ;  1  Cor.  1 :19 ;  Prov.  14 :8. 

Humility  and    Righteousness    Necessary. 

The  exhortation  of  the  Bible  respecting 
the  present  hour  is  profitable  to  both  rich 
and  poor.  But  alas !  few  of  either  class  are 
in  the  attitude  of  mind  to  hear.  The  mes- 
sage is,  "Seek  righteousness;  seek  meek- 
ness: it  may  be  that  ye  shall  be  hid  in 
the  day  of  the  Lord's  anger."  (Zeph. 
2  :3.)  "Be  wise,  therefore,  ye  kings  of  the 
earth  (including  the  financial  kings.) 
Kiss  the  Son  (salute,  recognize  the  great 
King  of  Glory,  whose  Millennial  King- 
dom is  at  hand  with  its  anti-typical  year 
of  Jubilee  for  Israel  and  for  all  the  famil- 
ies of  the  earth)  lest  he  be  angry,  and  ye 
perish  from  the  way,  when  his  anger  is 
kindled  (in  the  very  beginning  of  this 
day  of  anger)  but  a  little"  (against  you.) 
—Psalm  2  :  10-1 2. 


Pastor  Russell  in  a  characteristic  attitude. 
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The  Anti-typical  Jubilee  Begun. 

Saving  shown  thai  the  great  Jubilee  of 
a  thousand  years  will  begin  by  a  terrible 
tame  of  trouble  incidental  to  the  returning 
of  mankind  to  their  long-lost  inheritance, 
we  will  offer  Borne  harmonious  prophecies 
based  upon  the  Jubilee  type.  These  show 
thai  the  Jubilee  chronologically  began  A. 
P.    1875.      Sinee    then    the   masses    have 

q  struggling  for  their  "rights,"  some- 
times by  wise,  and  at  other  times  by  un- 
wise methods.  Everywhere  the  anti-typi- 
cal ram's  horns  are  being  blown  and 
"rights"  is  the  watch-word! 

Meantime,  capital  and  vested  interests, 
not  realizing  that  the  Jubilee  "Times  of 
"Restitution"  are  at  hand,  are  perplexed  at 
the  situation,  alarmed !  Legal  talent  and 
all  worldly  wisdom  have  been  summoned 
in  the  endeavor  to  hold  fast  every  point 
that  has  been  gained,  and  to  relinquish 
and  restore — nothing!  The  Times  of 
Restitution  shall  not  come  if  the  Trusts 
can  possibly  bar  the  way.  Elated  at  their 
success,  they  believe  themselves  stronger, 
more  thoroughly  entrenched  than  ever  in 
the  control  of  the  money  power  and  of  the 
earth.  They  hold  that  everything  is  pur- 
chasable with  money — "that  every  man 
has  his  price."  The  great  struggle,  the 
time  of  trouble,  will  be  precipitated  as  a 
result  of  the  extreme  confidence  enter- 
tained by  both  sides  of  the  question.  Or- 
ganized labor  and  organized  capital,  each 
self-confident,  are  about  to  precipitate  the 
most  terrible  disaster  that  has  ever  be- 
fallen Christendom — world-wide  anarchy. 
Neither  will  hear ;  neither  can  understand 
the  situation.  It  remains  for  such  as  have 
the  hearing  ear  to  heed  the  message  of 
God's  word,  "Seek  righteousness,  seek 
meekness :  it  may  be  ye  shall  be  hid  in  the 
day  of  the  Lord's  anger." — Zeph.  2  :3. 

The  Mathematical  Calculation. 

We  have  already  noted  the  fact  that  the 
multiple  system  applies  in  connection  with 
the  day  Sabbaths  and  the  year  Sabbaths, 
culminating  in  a  fiftieth  or  Jubilee.  We 
hold  that  this  fact  furnishes  the  Divinely 
intended  key  to  show  the  date  at  which  the 
anti-typical  Jubilee  will  be  ushered  in.  It 
will  be  the  great  Jubilee  of  Jubilees, 
reai  the  same  method  of  counting, 


50x50  years,  or,  in  all,  2,500  years.  The 
question  is,  When  should  we  begin  the 
counting  of  this  cycle?  The  reply  is, 
that  where  the  type  ceased  to  be  observed 
the  great  cycle  began.  In  other  words, 
God  preserved  the  type  until  the  proper 
time  for  the  anti-typical  cycle  to  begin  to 
count. 

We  know  that  the  Hebrew  people  main- 
tained their  Jubilee  system  very  imper- 
fectly and  with  more  or  less  dissatisfac- 
tion until  the  overthrow  of  their  polity. 
When  Zedekiah's  Government  was  over- 
thrown and  the  people  were  taken  into 
captivity  for  seventy  years  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, during  this  period  the  typical 
Jubilee  must  have  ceased,  because  it  could 
be  observed  only  while  in  their  own  land. 
Prior  to  that  time,  although  repeatedly 
delivered  into  captivity  to  their  enemies, 
they  were  never  out  of  their  land  long 
enough  to  prevent  the  celebration  of  the 
Jubilee.  And  so  far  as  any  record  shows, 
the  Israelites  have  never  observed  a  Jubi- 
lee year  since  their  return  from  Babylon- 
ish captivity. 

Moreover,  the  Lord,  through  the  Pro- 
phet Jeremiah,  distinctly  tells  us  that  Is- 
rael's observance  of  the  Jubilee  Sabbath 
years  was  unsatisfactory,  and  that  he  made 
desolate  their  land  during  those  seventy 
years  in  order  that  it  might  have  the  full 
number  of  Sabbaths,  which  he  had  de- 
signed, and  which  the  people  had  selfishly 
neglected  to  observe.  All  of  those  seventy 
years  of  captivity  were  Jubilee  years  and 
the  land  had  rest — none  being  observed 
subsequently. 

We  quote  the  Scriptures  on  this  sub- 
ject :  "Them  that  had  escaped  from  the 
sword  he  (Nebuchadnezzar)  carried  away 
to  Babylon,  where  they  were  servants  to 
him  and  his  sons,  until  the  reign  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Persia :  To  fulfill  the  Word 
of  the  Lord  by  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah, 
until  the  land  had  enjoyed  her  Sabbaths : 
for  as  long  as  she  lay  desolate  she  kept 
Sabbath  to  fulfill  three  score  and  ten 
years."  (2  Chron.  36:20,  21.)  Thus  we 
know  when  the  seventy  years  desolation 
began ;  namely,  A.  D.  606.  But  how  may 
we  determine  just  when  Israel  observed 
their  last  Jubilee?  To  answer  this  ques- 
tion, we  must  reckon  from  the  time  when 
the  Jubilee  system  of  counting  began 
down  to  606  B.  C,  the  beginning  of  the 
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captivity,  and  then  divide  that  total  of 
years  by  50.  This  would  show  us  how 
many  Jubilees  Israel  had  already  kept 
unsatisfactorily;  and  the  remainder 
would  represent  the  number  of  years  which 
had  elapsed  between  the  last  unsatisfac- 
tory Jubilee  and  the  carrying  into  cap- 
tivity. 

The  Scriptures  distinctly  inform  us 
that  the  counting  of  the  years  of  Jubilee 
began  when  Israel  entered  Canaan  under 
the  leadership  of  Joshua.  There  were  6 
years  from  the  crossing  of  Jordan  until 
the  division  of  the  land ;  then  a  period 
of  judges,  450  years ;  and  a  period  of 
kings,  513  years;  total  969  years,  to  the 
desolation  of  the  land  at  the  hands  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.  This  number,  divided 
by  50,  would  show  that  19  Jubilees  had 
passed,  and  that  the  last  one  occurred  19 
years  before  the  captivity.  Understand- 
ing that  where  the  type  ceased,  the  anti- 
typical  cycle  began  to  count,  we  add  thus  : 
19  years  from  the  19th  Jubilee  to  the 
desolation;  70  years  of  desolation;  from 
then  until  A.  D.  1,  536  years ;  from  A.  D. 
1  to  A.  D.  1871;  the  total  would  be  the 
sum  of  19,  70,  536  and  1871,  namely  2199 
years.  As  the  Jubilee  of  Jubilees  would/ 
come  in  the  2500th  year,  it  follows  that  the,; 
year  1875  would  correspond  to  that  year. 
Since  the  anti-type,  however,  was  not  to  be 
one  year,  but  a  thousand  years,  we  under- 
stand that  it  was  the  thousand-year  Jubi- 
lee which  began  in  1875.  This  seems  com- 
paratively strong  and  clear  as  a  Scrip- 
tural argument,  and  certainly  comports 
well  with  the  facts  of  history,  and  is  just 
what  we  should  expect  in  this  day  of  blow- 
ing the  anti-typical  trumpet  and  general 
commotion  on  the  part  of  those  desirous 
of  getting  quickly  into  their  Jubilee 
rights. 

The  Jubilees  According  to  Prophecy. 
The  Law  sets  things  forth   exactly  as 


they  should  be.  The  great  cycle,  50x50 — 
2500  years— should  begin  just  where  the 
typical  Jubilee  ceased,  as  we  have  just 
seen.  But  prophecy  shows  matters  from 
another  standpoint :  it  foretells  matters 
just  as  they  will  occur.  Thus,  through 
the  Prophet  Jeremiah,  the  Lord  informs 
us  that  the  total  number  of  Jubilee- 
would  be  seventy.  The  total  number  may 
thus  be  counted  in  two  different  ways.  We 
have  seen  that  nineteen  Jubilees  were  ob- 
served unsatisfactorily.  These,  deducted 
from  70,  would  leave  51  of  the  7x7  cycles 
to  be  fulfilled.  But  since  the  Jubilee- 
were  not  observed,  these  cycles  only,  with- 
out the  50th  year,  should  be  counted,  and 
these  were  19  years  each.  51x19,  or  2199 
years,  would  therefore  represent  51  cycles 
without  Jubilees;  and  as  there  were  19 
cycles  with  Jubilees,  this  would  make 
19x50 — 950  vears.  Thus  we  have  the  full 
70  cycles  shown;  and  2199  plus  950—3119 
— which  is  the  number  of  years  from  their 
first  Jubilee  on  entering  Canaan,  to  the 
close  of  the  year  1871  A.  D.  So  we  reach 
the  same  date  as  by  the  Law  method  of 
counting. 

The  whole  world,  as  well  as  Israel,  has 
an  interest  in  the  Jubilee  and  its  "Bes- 
titution  of  all  things  which  God  has 
spoken  by  the  mouth  of  all  the  holv  pro- 
phets.'- (Acts  3:20.)  But  to  Israel  The 
Restitution  blessings  will  come  first,  after 
the  stress  of  the  great  time  of  trouble,  in 
which  the  chosen  people  will  have  their 
share — "the  time  of  Jacob's  trouble."  The 
Millennial  blessings  will  begin  with  Is- 
rael. Their  law-givers  will  be  restored 
as  at  the  first,  and  their  judges  as  at  tin- 
beginning.  (Isaiah  1:26.)  The  Lord  will 
assume  the  guidance  and  control  and 
blessing  and  uplifting  and  restitution  of 
all  the  willing  and  obedient — to  the  Jew 
first,  and  also  to  the  Gentile. — Romans 
11  ;25-31;  1:16. 
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HOW   JACKIE    BUILT   HER   HOME 


BY    M.    JACKIE     BROWJf 


WHEN  I  WENT  to  Richmond, 
California,  I  was  virtually 
broke :  I  had  but  twenty  dol- 
lars in  the  world. 

That  was  on  New  Year  day,  1903. 

I  am  a  nurse  by  profession.  But  1 
had  ventured  in  other  business,  and  had 
failed  both  financially  and  physically. 

I  was  just  starting  out  again  after  a 
hard,  long  spell  of  spinal  meningitis,  and 
was  not  strong  enough  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibilities characteristic  with  nursing, 
so  I  was  looking  for  almost  any  kind  of 
legitimate  work  that  would  net  me  a  liv- 
ing. 

I  was  most  anxious  to  get  out  of  the 
city  of  San  Francisco.  Consequently,  I 
went  to  that  little  new  place  across  the 
bay. 

J  say  a  'little  new  place"  because  one 
could  count  the  houses  on  the  fingers  of 
your  two  hands,  without  .counting  tihe 
same  hand  twice.  Some  persons  may  ask 
why  I  went  to  a  small  place  like  that  to 
look  for  work.  Simply  because  I  had 
heard  of  the  facilities  for  building  at  that 
place.  Richmond  was  not  at  that  time 
what  one  could  call  a  town.  But  in  it  I 
thought  I  saw  the  foundation  of  a  city. 
We  had  more  than  eight  miles  of  deep 
water  shipping  facilities.  The  Standard 
Oil  Company  was  putting  in  a  very  prom- 
ising plant  near  the  railroad  shops,  and 
at  that  time  the  Santa  Ee  Company  was 
employing  about  three  hundred  men 
there.  And  the  Standard  Oil  was  em- 
ploying from  three  to  four  hundred.  Most 
of  these  employees  were  single  fellows, 
and  were  boarding  wherever  they  could 
a  place  to  stay,  as  there  was  very  lit- 
tle choice  of  boarding  houses  there  at  that 
time. 

I    asked   the   proprietor  of  one   of  the 

best  places  to  give  me  work  in  his  dining 

room  for  awhile.    He  was  very  glad  to  do 

as  he  was  short  on  biscuit  shooters.    He 


gave  me  one  dollar  per  day  and  my  room 
and  board. 

T  put  the  twenty  dollars  that  I  had 
taken  there  with  me  in  my  pocket.  That 
was  the  beginning. 

I  worked  twenty-eight  days  in  January 
and  twenty  days  during  February,  which 
netted  me  forty-eight  dollars,  and  the 
twenty  that  I  had  made  me  sixty-eight  all 
told.  In  the  meantime  I  had  looked  the 
town,  or  place,  and  conditions  over  care- 
fully. I  found  that  there  were  no  tailors 
there  at  all,  and  when  those  working  men 
wanted  a  suit  put  in  order  they  either  had 
to  lose  a  day's  work  to  take  it  or  ship  it  by 
express  to  San  Francisco,  costing  in  either 
case  about  three  dollars. 

There  were  more  than  seventy  of  those 
fellows  boarding  at  the  place  where  I  was 
working,  and  all  of  them  promised  me 
their  tailoring  if  I  would  start  business 
for  myself.  I  kept  my  eye  open  for  a 
place,  and  finally  got  an  opportunity  to 
rent  a  four  room  flat.  I  went  to  a  furni- 
ture dealer  and  told  him  my  intentions, 
and  I  struck  a  bargain  with  him.  He 
was  just  starting  in  business  and  was  glad 
to  get  any  kind  of  a  fair  deal.  So  I 
chose  what  furniture  I  needed  to  furnish 
the  flat  comfortably,  which  came  to  forty- 
five  dollars.  I  paid  him  twenty  dollars, 
and  signed  an  agreement  to  pay  the  bal- 
ance at  five  dollars  per  month.  There  was 
a  nice  bedroom  off  the  sitting  room  which 
I  did  not  need,  as  I  occupied  a  small  room 
off  the  kitchen.  So  I  rented  the  front 
bedroom  to  a  foreman  at  the  oil  works  for 
five  dollars  a  month. 

T  got  nicely  settled  in  the  flat.  Then 
I  went  to  the  proprietor  of  the  place 
where  I  had  been  working,  and  asked  per- 
mission to  put  a  business  card  in  his  din- 
ing room.  Joe  was  a  fine  fellow,  and 
granted  that  privilege  with  pleasure. 

I  printed  my  own  card  much  after  this 
fashion : 
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TAILORING. 

Suits  Sponged,  Pressed  and  Cleaned.  Re- 
pairing neatly  done,  $2.25  per  suit. 

M.  Jacka. 

I  was  not  much  of  a  printer,  but  that 
served  my  purpose.  I  got  permission  to 
put  a  similar  card  in  each  of  two  saloons, 
and  this  brought  me  all  the  work  that  I 
could  do.  I  did  the  altering  and  mending 
on  the  first  days  of  the  week,  and  the 
cleaning  and  pressing  on  the  last  of  each 
week.  I  averaged  twelve  to  twenty  suits 
a  week.  I  did  first-class  work,  and  the 
fellows  were  satisfied. 

If  any  of  my  acquaintances  got  hurt, 
cut,  burned  or  otherwise  injured  while 
at  work,  they  came  to  me  for  dressings. 
I  took  greatest  pleasure  in  fixing  up  their 
minor  injuries,  and  the  fellows  appreci- 
ated it,  for  it  was  some  distance  to  the 
doctor's  office,  and  he  was  such  a  busy 
man  that  he  was  seldom  to  be  caught  in 
his  office,  and  sometimes  the  poor  fellows 
would  have  to  wait  for  him  for  hours. 

The)r  liked  my  method  of  dressings,  so 
they  ran  to  me  with  all  their  little  bruises. 
Consequently  I  have  the  reduction  of  a 
couple  of  colis  fractures  (a  broken  bone 
just  above  the  wrist)  and  many  minor 
fractures  of  fingers,  toes  and  ribs  to  my 
credit.  I  did  not  make  any  charges  for 
that  sort  of  work,  because  it  kept  me  in 
practice  in  my  own  profession.  But  the 
boys  always  paid  me  well,  and  always  had 
a  kind  word  of  praise  for  my  work  as  a 
surgical  nurse. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  with  my  new 
start  in  life.  I  gained  in  health  every  day, 
and  while  I  worked  hard,  even  to  the 
.limit  of  my  strength,  I  lived  well. 

On  Sundays  I  used  generally  to  go  to 
San  Francisco  on  the  early  morning  boat 
and  spend  the  day  loitering  in  the  sun  at 
the  Golden  Gate  Park,  listening  to  the 
band  concert  or  watching  the  children  at 
play.  Sometimes  I  would  sit  in  the  shade 
of  a  pine  and  write  a  short  article  for 
newspaper  or  magazine. 

Sometimes,  on  exceptionally  fine  days, 
I  would  take  a  trolley  ride  out  to  the 
famous  Cliff  House,  and  watch  the  break- 
ers splash  or  hear  the  sea-lions  bark  as 
they  scrambled  for  a  place  on  the  rock-. 

Toward  evening  I  meandered  back  to 
the  heart  of  the  great  city,  and   usually 
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wound  up  at  the  "Bay  State,"  "Zinkand" 
or  the  "Poodle  Dog"  for  a  French  feed. 
Then  I  would  take  the  last  boat  home  in 
the  evening  at  eight  p.  m. 

I  would  be  thoroughly  rested,  and  after 
a  fine  night's  sleep,  I  was  ready  for  an- 
other week  of  strenuous  work. 

Yes,  I  worked,  worked,  worked,  and 
watched  the  town  grow.  I  could  see  noth- 
ing but  progress  in  sight;  for,  as  I  said, 
we  had  the  foundation  of  a  city.  In  the 
first  place,  we  had  the  location,  just 
across  the  bay  from  San  Francisco.  We 
had  miles  of  deep  water  shipping  facili- 
ties; we  had  the  terminus  of  a  great  rail- 
way system.  We  had  the  great  trans- 
continental Southern  Pacific  system  skirt- 
ing our  town  just  on  our  thumb  side.  They 
did  not  recognize  us  then,  but  they 
learned  to  know  us  later. 

Then  the  Standard  Oil  refineries  were 
putting  in  pipe  lines  to  pipe  oil  from  the 
fields  in  Kern  County,  nearly  three  hun- 
dred miles. 

We  had  the  San  Pablo  and  the  Frank- 
lin quarries  within  a  stone's  throw  of  us. 
and  the  Giant  and  the  Hercules  Powder 
Works  within  a  good  gun-shot  of  us.  Why 
should    we  not  build   a   citv.     Lots  were 
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apidly,  and  1  thought  that  an  in- 

tten1  in  a  couple  of  lots  would  not  be 

a  bad  undertaking.     So  in  June  I  picked 

out  two  choice  lots  suitable  for  dwelling 

purposes.      The    price    was    two    hundred 

and  twenty-five  dollars  per  lot.     I  paid 

ty-five    dollars   on   each   lot,    with    a 

ract  to  pay  five  dollars  per  month  on 

the  balance,  at  seven  per  cent  interest. 

1  then  gave  a  carpenter  seventy-five 
dollars  to  furnish  lumber  and  build  me 
an  up-right  board  and  batting  cabin, 
twelve  by  twenty-four  feet,  with  a  par- 
tition, thus  giving  me  two  nice  living 
room-. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  June  I  moved 
into  my  cabin  and  paid  no  more  rent.  I 
:i  to  realize  that  I  was  getting  (as  the 
fellows  sometimes  say)  on  my  feet  again. 
By  that  time  several  tailors  had  moved 
into  town  with  their  families,  goosenecks 
and  all,  and  had  proceeded  to  cut  the 
prices,  in  August  I  was  working  just  as 
hard  and  doing  the  suits  for  one  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cents,  a  cut  of  one  dollar 
per  suit.  However,  that  did  not  worry 
me.  I  was  laying  up  some  money  besides 
paying  my  installments,  and  I  saw  some- 
thing better  beyond.  I  put  in  a  hard  and 
faithful  summer,  yet  I  was  never  happier 
in  my  life,  and  my  health  was  never  bet- 
ter. 

1  am  very  partial  to  out-of-door  sports. 
When  hunting  season  opened  I  would  oc- 
casionally take  a  day  off  and  go  duck 
shooting  on  the  bay. 

Can  you  shoot  a  gun  or  row  a  boat, 
Uulies? 

Well,  next  to  horseback  riding,  I  think 
it  is  the  finest  sport  for  out-door  exercise 
that  any  one  can  imagine.  There  is  a 
place  called  "Elliss'  Landings"  just  about 
a  mile  from  us,  and  clam-digging  was  an- 
other of  the  fresh  air  sports  I  used  to  en- 
joy. 

Sometimes  my  neighbor  lady  and  my- 

seli  would  go  to  the  Santa  Fe  pier,  and 

take  a  crab  net  and  catch  from  twenty  to 

forty  fine   crabs   in   an  afternoon;   thus, 

you  see,  we  had  pleasure  resorts  as  well 

lursuits. 

T  wa  tly  at  home  in  my  cabin. 

T  called  it  a  cabin  and  so  did  everybody 

else.     In  fact,  it  went   by  the  name  of 

.Jackie's  cabin.    My  name  was  Jacka,  and 

nicknamed    Jackie    that   Jackie 


they  called  me.  And  my  place  was  Jackie's 
cabin. 

In  November  I  finished  paying  for  my 
lots  and  got  my  deed  for  them.  I  paid 
more  each  month  than  the  installments 
called  for.  I  paid  twenty  dollars  instead 
of  ten  on  several  occasions. 

I  then  started  a  savings  account  with 
the  Hibernia  Bank.  I  put  every  dollar 
that  I  did  not  actually  need  into  the 
Hibernia.  I  had  to  have  a  well  bored, 
for  there  was  no  wrater  system  there  then. 
That,  together  with  a  force  pump,  cost  me 
g    trifle   more  than   thirty- five   dollars. 

Next  came  a  picket  fence,  then  a 
fancy  front  fence.  There  was  no  stock 
law,  owing  to  the  town  not  being  incor- 
porated yet,  and  the  neighbors'  cows  used 
to  annoy  me.  The  fence  cost  me  over 
forty  dollars. 

By  the  first  of  the  year  of  1904  the 
town  had  built  up  surprisingly.  '  Little 
cabins  and  nice  cottages  sprang  up  like 
mushrooms  in  the  night.  There  were  a 
great  many  more  families  there  then,  and 
I  frequently  got  a  case  nursing. 

I  thought  that  building  a  home  was 
a  nice  little  romantic  thing  for  a  lone 
woman  to  do,  but  that  was  not  my  chief 
aim  in  life. 

To  reach  a  high  standard  of  proficiency 
in  the  medical  profession  was  my  highest 
aim.  I  studied  all  the  latest  and  newest 
books  on  the  new  and  scientific  treatments 
that  I  could  get  hold  of.  I  pondered  them 
over  carefully,  and  every  opportunity  T 
had  I  put  the  teachings  into  practice. 

I  listened  carefully  to  the  instructions 
of  physicians,  and  before  the  winter  was 
over  I  dropped  the  slavish  work  of  press- 
ing and  cleaning. 

I  was  not  kept  busy  at  nursing  all  of 
the  time,  so  I  filled  in  my  spare  time  do- 
ing dressmaking.  True,  I  had  never  fin- 
ished learning  the  dressmaking  trade,  but 
before  I  had  trained  to  do  nursing,  I  had 
a  fancy  that  1  would  like  to  do  fashion- 
able dressmaking,  and  I  started  to  learn 
that  trade.  I  accomplished  enough  to 
enable  me  to  make  my  own  dresses  and 
jackets,  but  the  work  did  not  appeal  to 
my  nature.  So  I  dropped  it  before  I  was 
eighteen  years  old  for  the  better  profes- 
sion. However,  what  I  had  learned  came 
in  mighty  handy  at  that  time,  and  between 
dressmaking   and  nursing,   I     was     kept 
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busy.  My  living  cost  me  a  mere  nothing, 
for  when  I  was  nursing  I  got  my  meals 
with  my  patient.  When  I  did  sewing  I 
went  to  the  ladies'  homes  for  twenty 
cents  an  hour  and  my  dinner.  Thus  my 
expenses  were  minimum. 

I  kept  this  work  up  until  October  of 
1906.  Then  I  had  a  nice  little  nest  egg  in 
the  bank. 

I  found  I  could  get  choice  redwood  for 
sixteen  dollars  per  thousand,  and  all  other 
kinds  still  cheaper.  It  was  then  that  I 
planned  my  cottage.  I  drew  my  own 
plans,  wrote  my  own  specifications  and 
presented  them  to  a  contractor. 

He  signed  a  contract  to  build  me  the 


is  in  light  gray;  the  kitchen  and  bath- 
room are  in  new  oak  enamel.  The  spare 
room  is  enameled.  This  one  I  used  for 
my  patients. 

After  I  built  the  cottage  I  did  nor  go 
out  nursing  any  more.  The  doctors 
brought  their  patients  to  me.  I  could  ac- 
commodate from  one  to  three,  and  often 
had  that  many  at  one  time.  There  was 
no  hospital  built  there  yet,  and  the  doc- 
tors who  knew  me  trusted  me  implicitly, 
even  bringing  patients  to  me  to  be  oper- 
ated on. 

I  was  surely  happy  then,  for  I  was  en- 
joying the  comforts  of  my  own  hard  earn- 
ings,  also  the  height   of   my   ambition — 


The,  house  that  Jackie  built. 


six  rooms  according  to  my  plans  and 
specifications  for  one  thousand  dollars, 
and  believe  me,  he  built  it  right,  and  I 
paid  him  when  the  work  was  done. 

The  finish  of  the  house  inside  is  of  Ore- 
gon pine,  select  timber.  I  treated  every 
foot  of  it  myself  with  an  acid  chemical 
process  to  develop  the  grain;  then  I  had 
it  varnished;  that  gave  it  the  appearance 
of  an  apple  finish,  which  to  my  notion  is 
very  pretty.  The  walls  are  finished  in  a 
heavy  dark  green  ingrain  paper,  except 
the  kitchen  and  dining  room.     The  latter 


surgical  nursing.  But  I  could  not  ac- 
commodate one-tenth  of  the  sick  and  in- 
jured at  that  time.  So  a  very  successful 
physician  who  started  as  I  did,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ladder,  built  a  fine  hospital. 

In  the  summer  of  190?  I  was  needing 
outdoor  air  and  exercise.  So  1  took  a  men- 
tal case  and  went  to  the  Sequoia  National 
Park,  in  Tulare  County,  California. 
There  were  Government  troops  there  to 
protect  the  forests  and  the  game. 

Among  the  troop  that  I  met  was  a 
young  sergeant.    His  many  stripes  of  for- 
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service,  his  chevrons  and  gay  uni-  Washington,    D.    C.      And    I    think    the 

form,  liis  full  six  feet  of  athletic  stature,  twenty-five  dollars  per  month  rent  that  I 

all  looked  brilliant  to  me.    The  story  was  receive  for  the  "House  that  Jackie"  built 

simple.  is  not  a  bad  interest  on  the  investment. 

I   have  always  wished  for  trips  to  the  And  when  my  husband  and  I  retire  from 

Philippines,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Porto  Rico  the  service,  which  will  not  be   so   many 

and  Guam.    With  that  a  future  possibility  years  hence,  we  are  looking  forward  to  a 

I  left  my  cottage  one  year  ago,  and  en-  pleasant  rest  in  that  cozy  cottage  built 

listed     with,      the     First     Battalion     of  for  two,  in  the  best  of  all  climates,  Cali- 

Knj-ineers,  U.  S.  Army,  stationed  now  at  fornia. 


THE  BALLADE    OF   THE    BALLADE 


BY     F.     i,.     ROGERS 


When  leisure  comes  at  close  of  day 

And  writing  folk  incline  to  write, 
I  light  my  lamp  and  pipe  of  clay, 

To  conjure  words  that  well  define. 
The  fragrant  smoke  in  wreathlets  fine 

Floats  o'er  my  head  like  filmy  lace. 
Inspire,  0  Lady  Nicotine, 

An  old  ballade  of  formal  grace ! 

Some  pens  in  prose  prefer  to  play, 

But  metric  measure  pleases  mine; 
And,  bad  or  worse,  my  humble  lay 

I  scrawl  in  inky  serpentine. 
If  muses  to  my  aid  decline, 

I  take  a  bottle  from  a  case, 
To  vivify  with  ancient  wine 

An  old  ballade  of  formal  grace. 

A  subject  grave,  a  subject  gay, 

A  tale,  a  legend  of  the  Rhine — 
M any  the  gifts  a  writer  may 

Reap  from  the  Spirit  of  the  Vine. 
But  ever  yet  do  I  repine; 

With  rhymes  so  few,  these  lines  to  face, 
How  can  I  write,  0  Caroline, 

An  old  ballade  of  formal  grace? 

I/Envoi. 

It  is  a  joy  to  well  design, 

With  proper  words  in  proper  place, 
Tn  echoed  rhyme,  with  rhythmic  line, 

An  old  ballade  of  formal  grace. 


A    UNIQUE    RETURN    TRIP    OVER   THE 
FAMOUS    OREGON   TRAIL 


BY    HARRIS    ANDERSON    CORELL 


OF  ALL  THE  adventurous  thou- 
sands who  in  the  forties  and 
early  fifties  journeyed  westward 
over  that  historic,  now  almost 
forgotten  old  Oregon  Trail  from  the  Mis- 
souri to  the  Pacific,  it  has  remained  for 
one  man,  Ezra  Meeker,  of  Puyallup, 
Washington,  seventy-six  years  old,  single- 
handed  and  alone,  to  retrace  with  slow  and 
tedious  ox-team  and  prairie-schooner  the 
more  than  2,000  miles  which  stretch  their 
lonesome  lengths  across  the  States  of 
Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Wyoming  and 
Nebraska.  This  he  has  done  unaided  and 
almost  wholly  at  his  own  personal  expense 
in  order  that  memorial  monuments  might 
be  placed  at  fitting  points  along  that  cele- 
brated route  of  migration,  to  preserve  its 
true  course  from  oblivion.  He  hopes  ulti- 
mately to  secure  the  favorable  considera- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  the  President  to 
have  this  old  Oregon  trail  officially  sur- 
veyed and  suitably  marked  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  permanent  landmark  of  the 
greatest  highway  over  which  once  marched 
the  greatest  army  of  emigrants  for  the 
greatest  distance  of  which  the  world  has 
any  record;  and  eventually  to  make  it  a 
great  national  highway. 

This  emigration  of  home-builders  really 
began  in  a  small  way  in  1840,  increasing 
yearly  until  1848,  when  the  "gold  fever" 
diverted  it  for  two  years  to  California, 
only  to  be  resumed  in  still  larger  volume 
in  1850,  drawn  to  the  great  Northwest  by 
the  Oregon  Donation  Claim  law  passed 
that  year.  It  continued  for  the  next  five 
or  six  years,  and  practically  ended  as  a 
great  Overland  rush  about  1857. 

People  to-day  talk  glibly  of  transcon- 
tinental railroads,  but  few  of  this  genera- 
tion have  even  heard  of  transcontinental 
wagon  roads,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
old  Cumberland  Poad,  extending  from 
the  head  waters  of  the  Potomac     river, 


through  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  West 
Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  to 
the  Mississippi  river  opposite  St.  Louis; 
or  the  old  Santa  Fe  Trail  from  Independ- 
ence, Mo.,  to  Santa  Fe  and  the  great 
Southwest;  or  the  Oregon  trail  from  the 
Missouri  river  to  the  great  Northwest, 
with,  its  terminus  at  the  head  of  Puget 
Sound,  and  with  a  great  branch  extending 
down  through  Nevada  and  across  Cali- 
fornia to  San  Francisco. 

Over  portions  of  this  old  Oregon  Trail 
at  irregular  intervals  nearly  a  century 
ago  passed  hunters,  trappers,  adventurers, 
soldiers  of  fortune,  later  home-seekers 
from  Missouri  and  farther  East,  followed 
in  turn  by  the  great  band  of  Mormons 
seeking  in  Utah  a  new  land  of  liberty. 
Then  came  the  mad  rush  of  the  gold 
seekers  hurrying  to  California,  and  lastly 
a  large  and  steady  stream  of  emigrants 
seeking  for  fertile  lands  for  homes  in  the 
empire  of  the  Northwest.  Three  score 
years  ago  these  trans-continental  trails 
were  the  great  arteries  of  overland  travel ; 
and  they  still  have  intense  historic  value. 

The.  Man  Who  Made  the  Trip. 

Ezra  Meeker,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
is  in  many  ways  a  remarkable  man.  a  man 
who  has  left  his  impress  upon  the  early 
history  of  the  Puget  Sound  Country, 
where,  for  over  half  a  century,  he  has 
lived  and  identified  himself  with  its  mar- 
velous growth.  When  he  staked  out  his 
claim  in  the  fertile  Puyallup  Valley, 
which  has  since  become  the  town  site  of 
the  pretty  little  city  of  Puyallup.  it  was 
a  heavily  timbered  region,  where  twelve 
years  of  the  hardest  labor  were  required 
to  clear  a  quarter  section  of  160  acres. 
He  was  always  a  farmer,  and  for  many 
years  the  largest  hop  grower  in  the 
United  States. 

Shortly  after  marriage  in  1851  he  and 
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his  wife  decided  to  go  west  (to  Iowa), 
some  land  and  grow  up  with  the 
country.  But  one  winter,  an  exceedingly 
cold  one  at  Eddyville,  coupled  with  the 
flowing  reports  that  came  back  from  the 
Far  Wesl  of  the  delightful  climate  and  of 
the  donation  claims  to  be  had  for  the 
taking,  decided  this  young  couple,  who 
had  promised  themselves  to  be  farmers 
on  their  own  farm,  to  join  the  innumer- 
able caravan  the  following  spring  on  its 
I  journey  westward  across  mighty 
plains,  rivers  and  mountains  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  So  in  April,  1852,  Ezra  Meeker, 
with  his  young  wife  and  seven-weeks'  old 
baby  boy,  and  one  other  man  made  the 
start,  rigged  out  with  the  regulation  prai- 
schooner,  two  yokes  of  steers,  one  yoke 
of  cows,  an  extra  cow  and  the  necesssary 
supplies.  They  made  directly  for  Omaha, 
falling  in  with  another  small  party  on 
the  way.  a  brother  and  two  sisters,  with 
whom  they  traveled  over  one  thousand 
miles  to  whore  the  California  trail 
branched  off.  At  Council  Bluffs  they 
were  also  joined  by  his  brother  Oliver 
and  party. 

On  arriving  at  Council  Bluffs,  one 
thousand  wagons  like  their  own  were 
waiting  to  cross  the  Missouri.  Some 
had  been  waiting  two  weeks  or  more.  This 
would  never  do,  so  he  explored  and  found 
at  some  distance  below  on  the  opposite 
shore  an  old  scow  almost  buried  in  sand. 
The  owner  lived  ten  miles  further  down, 
but  they  found  him  and  bargained  for  the 
scow,  shoveled  it  out  and  rowed  it  across. 
The  wholly  inadequate  ferry  company 
scented  competition,  and  the  sheriff  was 
quickly  armed  with  an  injunction  to  pre- 
vent them  from  using  their  scow.  Right 
here  came  the  only  actual  resistance  to 
legal  authority,  for  the  entire  assembled 
mass  of  impatient  male  emigrants  showed 
its  teeth  in  the  shape  of  firearms  and  the 
injunction  faded  away,  the  crossing  was 
made,  and  the  real  journey  over  the  Ore- 
gon Trail  began,  that  was  to  last  for 
four  months. 

The  Journey  West. 

timely  arrival  of  a  river  steamer 

m  enabled  the  mass  of  impatient  emi- 

"o   cross   the  Missouri   river,   and 

with  many   the   watchword  was   to   push 

•  ah  end  and  make  as  big  a  day's  drive  as' 


possible.  It  was  not  long  before  the  one 
thousand  wagons  that  crossed  the  river  af- 
ter Mr.  Meeker's  party  had  overtaken  and 
passed  them.  In  speaking  of  this  mad 
rush,  he  says : 

"We  soon  passed  many  a  broken-down 
team,  the  result  of  that  first  few  days  of 
rush.  It  was  this  class  that  unloaded  such 
piles  of  provisions  in  the  first  200  mile 
stretch,  and  that  fell  such  easy  prey  to 
the  ravages  of  the  epidemic  of  cholera 
that  struck  the  moving  column,  when  the 
throng  coming  from  the  south  crossed  the 
Platte  and  joined  them." 

An  idea  of  the  immense  volume  of  this 
exodus  may  be  gathered  from  an  actual 
count  made  during  four  days'  delay  in 
camp  because  of  the  dangerous  illness  of 
one  of  their  party.  In  those  four  average 
days,  1,600  wagons,  10,000  beasts  of  bur- 
den, 30,000  loose  stock,  and  not  less  than 
8,000  men,  women  and  children  passed  by, 
all  pushing  westward  over  this  Oregon 
Trail  into  the  great  unknown,  many  to 
find  graves  not  far  ahead,  for  the  ravages 
of  the  cholera  were  greatly  augmented  by 
the  unnatural  mode  of  life,  the  hurry,  the 
hardships  and  the  fear.  It  is  estimated 
that  in  one  year  five  thousand  laid  down 
their  lives  a  sacrifice  to  the  peopling  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  States.  The  roll-call 
was  never  made.  Their  unknown  and' 
unmarked  graves  have  passed  into  obliv- 
ion, trampled  beneath  the  hoofs  of  mil- 
lions of  stock  driven  over  the  same  route, 
or  which  roamed  those  ranges. 

This  Westward  Ho  journey  was  a  con- 
tinuous performance  of  infinite  variety, 
sounding  the  heights  and  depths  of  hu- 
man emotion  from  the  oft-times  highly 
amusing  and  ludicrous  incidents  of  camp 
life,  down  through  the  wearisome  daily 
marches  and  dull  night  watches,  to  the 
solemn  tragedy  of  the  death  of  loved  ones 
from  the  terrible  cholera.  .Newly-made 
graves  lined  the  way,  and  yet  there  was 
much  of  happiness  and  joyous  hope  in 
the  hearts  of  many  of  that  mighty  proces- 
sion. These  eager,  ambitious  men  and 
women  were  leaving  their  eastern  homes 
and  the  friends  of  their  childhood  behind 
them,  many  forever,  but  were  not  they 
going  to  new  homes  and  new  friends  ?  So 
they  journeyed  on,  and  most  of  them 
reached  their  various  destinations. 

To  this  great  influx  of  Americans  into 
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Oregon  Territory  (which  then  included  as  large  as  the  six  New  England  States 
all  of  the  present  States  of  Oregon,  Wash-  put  together,  from  British  domination, 
ington  and  Idaho,  and  parts  of  Wyoming     and  the  final  settlement  of  the  so-called 


Ezra  21eeker. 

and  Montana),  may  be  justly  attributed  Oregon  question  to  the  entire  satisfaction 

the  rescue  to  the   United  States  of  this  of  Uncle  Sam.    For  over  this  Oregon  trail 

magnificent  empire,  more  than  four  times  from  "1840-45  poured  in  such  a  stream  of 
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determined  men  from  the  East  that  soon 
they  so  greatly  outnumbered  the  British 
Hudson  Bay  Company  that  in  August, 
L845j  thai  company  accepted  the  protec- 
1  Iregon  provisional  government 
and  paid  taxes  to  its  officers,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  Uncle  Sam's  title  was  for- 
mally recognized  by  treaty. 

The  Return  Trip. 

The  remnants  of  that  great  exodus 
years  later  organized  Pioneer  Associa- 
tions, held  annual  reunions,  and  lived  over 
again  the  many  exciting,  happy  and  sad 
experience's  of  that  former  journey.  Of- 
ten and  .  often  these  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers,  in  recalling  this  old  trail, 
would  wonder  if  it  could  still  be  traced, 
or  whether  it  had  been  wholly  obliterated 
by  the  ravages  of  half  a  century.  These 
talks,  while  always  interesting,  never 
seemed  to  reach  any  practical  results. 
Some  urged  that  the  five  States  through 
which  it  extended  should  be  asked  to  take 
action  to  perpetuate  within  their  boundar- 
ies the  course  of  this  historic  highway; 
others  suggested  that  public  subscriptions 
be  taken  to  the  same  end;  but  nothing 
was  ever  done. 

1  hiring  the  summer  of  1905  Mr.  Meeker 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  Portland  at  the 
Lewis  &  Clark  Exposition,  and  there  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  fitting  out  a  prairie- 
gehooner  in  all  points  after  the  fashion  of 
the  emigrant  wagon  of  that  former  period, 
and  with  an  ox-team  go  back  over  the  old 
trail  and  locate  monuments  at  such  local 
centers  of  population,  river  crossings,  or 
mountain  passes,  as  should  to  him,  an  eye- 
witnesp  of  the  earlier  journey,  seem  most 
appropriate.  For  to  him  the  idea  upper- 
is  that  in  order  to  succeed  in  any 
important  way,  such  a  movement  must 
be  made  to  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  that  the  nearer  it  could  come  to 
their  hearts,  the  surer  something  definite 
and  adequate  would  be  accomplished.  Six- 
i  months  have  demonstrated  his  wis- 
dom. 

So  this  white-haired  man,  who  refuses 

to  be  called  old.  went  to  work,  and  out 

of    the    remnants    of    several    of    the    old 

wagons  which  a  half  century  before  had 

le    the   journey   west,   and   with   only 

trial  as  he  found  necessary, 


he  had  a  prairie  schooner  built,  and  at 
Tacoma  stock  yards  he  purchased  one  ox 
and  one  unbroken  Montana  range  steer, 
Dave  and  Twist,  and  made  his  first  camp 
m  his  own  front  door  yard  in  Puyallup, 
January  29,  1906,  ready  as  soon  as  he 
had  his  steer  broken,  to  start  on  his  long 
journey  to  retrace  his  steps  from  Puget 
Sound  to  the  Missouri  Eiver. 

To  everybody,  except  Ezra  Meeker, 
this  seemed  a  hare-brained,  visionary,  im- 
possible undertaking.  Wife  and  children, 
friends  and  neighbors,  sought  to  dissuade 
him  from  it.  But  he  persisted.  One  warm, 
personal  friend  in  Portland  voiced  the 
sentiment  of  many  another  that  '"He  did 
not  want  to  do  anything  to  encourage  that 
old  man  to  get  out  on  the  plains  to  die." 

Two  miles  south  of  Olympia  at  Turn- 
water,  the  real  end  of  the  trail,  the  first 
post  was  set  February  19th,  with  suitable 
ceremonies.  A  local  committee  took  up 
the  project  and  raised  funds  with  which 
to  purchase  and  suitably  engrave  a  hand- 
some stone  monument  to  be  set  in  place 
of  the  cedar  post.  Thence  the  journey 
was  south,  following  closely  the  line  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Eailroad  to  Port- 
land. Monuments  or  posts  were  set  at 
Tenino,  Centralia,  Chehalis,  Claquato, 
Jacksons  and  Toledo,  Washington.  The 
last  named  place  is  on  the  Cowlitz  river 
a  mile  from  the  landing,  where  the  pio- 
neers left  the  river  for  the  overland  trail 
to  the  Sound. 

Without  going  into  \yearisome  details 
as  to  the  location  of  the  dialf  a  hundred 
monuments  placed  by  Mr.  Meeker  between 
Puget  Sound  and  the  Missouri  Eiver,  it 
will  suffice  to  say  that  he  made  this  great 
journey,  stopping  along  the  route 
wherever  he  thought  a  post  or  a  more  pre- 
tentious stone  monument  should  be 
placed.  Very  often  he  found  local  pride 
quickly  aroused  and  interested  in  having 
a  monument  of  which  to  be  proud.  In 
such  places  local  committees  would  be  ap- 
pointed, or  the  matter  would  be  taken  up 
by  the  commercial  or  other  similar  club, 
or  by  the  ladies'  patriotic  organizations, 
a  fund  would  be  collected,  a  suitable 
monument  bought,  engraved  and  set  with 
impressive  dedication  exercises.  In  Baker 
City,  Oregon,  eight  hundred  school  child- 
ren raised  the  fund  to  purchase  the  monu- 
ment for  that  place,  and  its  dedication  was 
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an  event  which  drew  over  two  thousand 
people  together,  and  a  wave  of  genuine 
enthusiasm  prevailed.  At  Boise,  Idaho, 
over  one  thousand  children  joined  in  fur- 
nishing the  monument  for  that  place. 
Many  of  those  children  of  even  the  far 
West  had  never  seen  a  prairie-schooner 
nor  an  ox-team  before,  and  the  fact  that 
they  contributed  their  penny  or  nickel  to- 
wards the  purchase  and  erection  of  a 
monument  in  memory  of  the  Oregon  Trail 
which  passed  through  their  town,  im- 
pressed the  historical  fact  upon  their 
minds  and  kindled  a  flame  of  patriotic 
sentiment  that  will  endure  in  after  life. 
All  along  the  route  he     was     received 


to  do,  a  great  national  highway  along  its 
entire  length  should  be  built  to  the  end 
that  future  generations  may  point  with 
pride  to  this  battle-field  two  thousand 
miles  long,  on  which  thousands  of  pre- 
cious lives  were  laid  down  that  this  great 
victory  of  peace,  this  great  conquest  over 
nature,  this  great  invasion  of  American 
home-seekers,  by  Americans  of'  a  former 
generation,  for  Americans  in  the  ages  to 
come,  might  be  won. 

After  leaving  the  trail  at  its  Missouri 
River  terminus,  he  continued  his  journey 
eastward  across  the  intervening  States  to 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  all  along  this 
route  the  people  of  all  classes  were  anx- 


Ezra  Meeker's  team  and  wagon. 


with  enthusiasm.  In  many  places  funds 
were  raised  and  left  with  the  local  com- 
mittee to  purchase  and  erect  a  finer  monu- 
ment than  could  be  obtained  while  he 
could  remain,  but  he  would  select  the  loca- 
tion, and  designate  the  legend  to  be  en- 
graved. 

As  he  journeyed  East,  the  idea  ever 
grew  more  and  more  clear  in  his  mind  that 
while  monuments  forty  or  fifty  miles 
apart,  and  at  important  points  along  the 
route,  serve  in  a  fashion  to  preserve  the 
old  trail  from  oblivion,  and  are  all  and 
more  than  all  one  man  should  be  expected 


ious  to  hear  the  story  of  the  old  trail  told 
by  such  an  interesting  and  enthusiastic 
witness.  He  has  the  natural  gift  of  the 
story  teller,  and  though  he  had  less  than 
six  months  of  schooling,  he  has  always 
been  a  reader,  a  close  observer  of  men  and 
affairs,  and  a  student  of  human  nature. 
This  return  trip  over  the  Oregon  Trail 
is  unique,  not  because  others  have  not 
come  back  over  the  same  old  trail,  for 
thousands  did  return  during  the  few  years 
immediately  after  the  westward  rush,  but 
because  it  was  made  by  a  man  almost  four 
score  years  old,  who  over  half  a  century 
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/.i~  one  "i'  the  mighty  throng 
which  Burged  along  this  trail  towards  the 
ting  -mi.  It  la  picturesque  because  of 
the  quaint,  composite,  antique  wagon, 
wholly  unknown  to  the  present  genera- 
tion,  drawn  by  oxen,  an  anachronism  in 
this  age  of  steam  and  electricity,  which 
Borne  are  beginning  to  call  the  horseless 
age.  The  ox-team  in  its  slow  march  from 
the  Missouri  River  eastward  across  the 
thickly  populated  sections,  has  proved  to 
be  a  constant  source  of  curiosity  and  in- 
terest to  the  children,  and  an  object  of 
even  greater  terror  to  horses  than  the 
much-maligned  automobile.  Soon  the 
ox-team  will  be  extinct  like  the  dodo  bird. 

The  trip  is  in  a  sense  sentimental,  for 
Mr.  Meeker  wishes  before  he  crosses  the 
last  Great  Divide  to  see  this  historic  trail 
surveyed  and  marked  in  a  much  more  last- 
in:  and  conspicuous  manner  than  it  has 
been  possible  for  him  to  do.  The  trip  has 
been  popular,  for  all  along  its  route  to 
the  Missouri  Eiver  all  classes  seemed  will- 
ing and  anxious  to  add  their  mites  to  the 
local  monument  which  was  to  bear  witness 
that  the  great  procession  went  that  way. 
The  trip  is  significant,  because  as  it  has 
continued  through  to  the  East,  it  has 
drawn  the  public  mind  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  task  which  Congress  should  not 
delay  taking  up  to  commemorate  this  great 
national  event,  an  event  which  will  always 
remain  one  of  the  most  significant  in 
Onited  States  history,  in  its  upbuilding 
of  a  mighty  empire  beyond  the  Rockies, 
;m  rmpire  of  peace,  prosperity  and  plenty. 

The  nation  erects  monuments,  national 


parks,  national  cemeteries,  to  commemo- 
rate battle-fields  where  brother  slew 
brother  that  the  Union  might  be  pre- 
served. What  more  fitting  monument 
could  be  suggested  for  this  transcendent 
victory  of  peace  than  the  very  one  Mr. 
Meeker  is  so  powerfully  urging,  a  national 
highway  the  whole  length  of  this  old  trail, 
a  monument  that  shall  combine  both  util- 
ity for  local  and  commercial  purposes  and 
pleasure  for  through  travel  for  the  track- 
less car,  the  automobile,  which  could  eas- 
ily cover  the  distance  in  ten  days  or  less, 
which  in  a  former  age  took  the  emigrant 
with  his  ox-team  anywhere  from  four  to 
five  months? 

"When  we  read  of  automobile  races  from 
Pekin  to  Paris,  9,400  miles,  and  of  count- 
less Americans  going  abroad  each  year  to 
tour  thousands  of  miles  through  France, 
Germany  and  other  European  countries, 
which  are  blessed  with  good  roads,  cer- 
tainly such  a  great  highway  as  this  Pio- 
neer Way  across  our  own  country  with  its 
magnificent  mountain  scenery,  would  ap- 
peal greatly  to  the  autoist  with  his  tour- 
ing car. 

This  return  trip  is  of  historic  value  if  it 
serves  to  awaken  in  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple a  popular  interest  in  preserving  from 
oblivion  this  pathway  of  the  pioneer,  so 
that  future  generations  of  Americans  can 
point  with  pride  to  Pioneer  Way  as  an 
enduring  memorial  by  an  appreciative 
Nation  to  those  sturdy  men  and  brave 
women  who  blazed  the  way  and  traveled 
it  to  a  land  whose  great  destiny  is  yet  but 
islightly    understood. 


5ty*  Hate  Sitttg  Eftroarfc  tlje  <g>mnttj 


In  the  death  of  King  Edward  VII,  Great  Britain  suffered  one  of  the  great- 
est losses  in  her  history,  for  few  of  her  rulers  hare  possessed  such  estimable  quali- 
ties as  he,  few  have  so  endeared  themselves  to  their  own  people  and  at  the  same 
time  earned  and  maintained  the  respect  and  ^ood  will  of  foreigners.  While  his 
loss  al  any  time  would  have  been  a  great  one,  it  was  particularly  unfortunate 
at  this  juncture,  for  it  was  he  to  whom  all  looked  to  conduct  England  through  the 
political  crisis  which  confronts  her  at  present.  He  possessed  the  confidence  of 
both  Lords  and  Commoners,  between  whom  there  is  just  now  a  stern  strife. 

When  Queen  Victoria  died  a  decade  ago,  it  was  feared  by  many  that  the  Court 
of  St.  James  might  lapse  into  the  condition  from  which  that  excellent  Queen,  by 
her  example  and  sterling  character,  extricated  it,  and  that  public  morals  in  gen- 
eral would  retrograde  in  consequence.  Nothing  of  the  kind  happened.  King  Ed- 
ward, upon  assuming  the  crown,  became  a  fitting  successor  to  his  mother.  By  his 
dignity  and  wisdom  he  effaced  the  impression  made  by  the  gayeties  of  his  youth. 
However  he  may  have  been  criticised  while  Prince  of  Wales,  as  King  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Emperor  of  India,  his  conduct  disarmed  all  critics. 

It  is  popular  to  suppose  that  Great  Britain  is  governed  by  her  Prime  Minister 
and  that  her  royal  ruler  is  a  figure-head.  Such,  unfortunately,  has  too  often  been 
the  case,  but  it  was  not  so  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VII.  Like  his  revered 
mother,  he  impressed  his  strong  personality  upon  the  administration  of  affairs, 
and  guided  his  government  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  most  persons  imagine. 
Best  of  all,  his  influence  was  always  for  good  in  all  dealings  with  other  nations.  It 
is  to  him  largely  that  are  due  the  cordial  relations  that  exist  to-day  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States. 

A  wise  and  beloved  ruler,  always  scrupulously  correct  in  his  deportment  as  a 
gentleman,  and  a  conspicuous,  earnest  advocate  of  international  peace  and  good- 
will, the  late  King  Edward  VII  will  be  mourned  sincerely  by  millions,  both  sub- 
jects and  aliens,  and  he  will  pass  into  history  as  one  of  the  wisest  and  best 
caonarchs  that  Great  Britain  ever  had. — The  Editor. 


A  now.  rational  and  reliable  system  for 
the  detection  of  guilt  or  the  establish- 
ment of  innocence  in  the  preliminary  ex- 
amination of  persons  accused  of  crime  is 
forth  in  effective  fashion  in  "The 
Achievements  of  Luther  Trant,"  a  collec- 
tion of  short  stories  written  by  EdAvin 
Balmer  and  William  MacHarg,  in  a  style 
suggestive  of  the  Sherlock  Holmes  series. 
They  are  all  interesting  and  instructive. 
The  gist  of  the  lesson  taught  is  that  our 
present  methods,  including  such  ana- 
chronistic conditions  as  the  "third  de- 
gree," are  no  improvement  over  the  meth- 
ods of  past  centuries,  despite  the  tremen- 
dous advances  in  psychology  and  other 
sciences  which  characterize  the  present 
century.  Luther  Trant  is  an  advanced 
university  student  who  successfully  un- 
dertakes the  solution  of  baffling  police 
mysteries  by  means  of  mechanical  meas- 
urement of  human  emotions  and  the  utili- 
zation of  laboratory  tests  of  many  kinds. 
Trant  says:  ''Daily  I  have  been  proving, 
as  mere  laboratory  experiments,  to  aston- 
ish a  row  of  staring  sophomores,  that 
which,  applied  in  courts  and  jails,  would 
''inclusively  prove  a  man  innocent  in  five 
minutes  or  condemn  him  as  a  criminal  on 
the  evidence  of  his  own  uncontrollable 
ions."  The  cardiograph,  the  pneu- 
mograph and  the  galvanometer  are  some 
of  the  instruments  used  by  this  up-to- 
detective  in  his  analysis  of  human 
emotions.  The  book  is  admirably  written 
men  evidently  experts.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  of  the  many  strong  detective 
works  so  much  the  vogue  nowadays. 

Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston. 


and  therapeutics,  is  "The  Science  of  Liv- 
ing, or  the  Art  of  Keeping  Well,"  by  Wm. 
S.  Sadler,  M.  D.,  one  of  the  foremost 
medical  authorities  in  the  country.  It  is 
clearly  and  convincingly  written,  and  the 
basis  of  its  teachings  is  common  sense,  ap- 
plied to  our  increased  knowledge  of  the 
constitution  and  mechanism  of  our  bodies. 
It  devotes  chapters  to  analyses  of  the 
structure  of  the  human  body,  breathing, 
muscular  exercise,  proper  clothing,  nutri- 
tion, digestion,  foods,  the  utilization  of 
fresh  air,  the  causes  of  and  remedies  for 
worry,  and  other  details  of  our  daily 
lives.  Its  advice  is  logical,  and  those  who 
follow  it  cannot  fail  to  benefit  vastly. 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago. 


"New  Poems"  is  a  tasteful  little  volume 
containing  a  collection  of  short  poems,  of 
much  merit,  by  Eichard  Edwin  Day. 

The  G-rafton  Press,  New  York. 


One  of  the  best  guides  to  rational  diet, 

exercise   and   other  factors  of  health,  in 

ight  of  modern  researches  in  hygiene 


Captain  James  Parker  is  a  veteran  offi- 
cer of  the  old  navy,  who  served  with  dis- 
tinguished gallantry  in  the  Civil  War,  re- 
signing at  its  close  to  enter  the  practice 
of  law,  in  which  he  has  also  won  distinc- 
tion. He  has  now  brought  forth  a  volume 
which  is  at  once  untimely  and  unwise.  It 
is  entitled  "Pear-Admirals  Schley,  Samp- 
son and  Cervera,"  and  is  nothing  but  a  re- 
opening of  the  old  Sampson-Schley  con- 
troversy in  an  anything  but  temperate 
manner.  It  is  a  belated  defense  of  Schley, 
accompanied  by  all  the  devices  of  sophis- 
tical legal  argument,  special  pleading  and 
personal  animosity  to  the  opponents  of 
Schley.  It  is  as  wholly  ex  parte  as  the 
ingenuity  of  a  shrewd  lawyer  could  make 
it.  However,  with  those  familiar  with 
the  details  of  the  unpleasant  controversy, 
which  we  had  all  hoped  closed  with  the 
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death  of  the  gallant  Sampson,  the  book 
defeats  its  purpose.  Those  acquainted 
with  the  conditions  in  Cuban  waters  in 
1898  will  toss  the  book  aside  after  read- 
ing the  first  few  pages.  It  is  merely  the 
argument  of  counsel  for  the  defense  at 
the  close  of  a  trial  in  which  his  client  is 
exhibited  in  a  poor  light. 

Captain  Parker  prefaces  the  book  with 
a  long  autobiography,  reciting  his  own 
Civil  War  prowess,  as  evidence  of  his  abil- 
ity to  write  with  authority  on  the  subject. 
In  the  next  breath  he  negatives  this  claim 
by  announcing  that  he  was  counsel  for 
Schley  at  the  Court  of  Inquiry  which  re- 
pealed Schley's  incapacity,  or  worse. 

The  Neale  Publishing  Co.,  New  York 
and  Washington. 


"Three  Eivers :  The  Hudson,  the  Poto- 
mac, The  James,'  is  an  extremely  enter- 
taining volume  by  General  Joseph  P.  Far- 
ley, U.  S.  Army,  in  which  that  gallant 
and  able  officer  presents  his  reminiscences 
of  those  three  historic  rivers  upon  the 
banks  of  all  of  which  and  through  the  re- 
gions they  traverse  he  saw  many  interest- 
ing sights  and  had  many  stirring  experi- 
ences during  his  long  career  of  service.  It 
is  rich  in  bits  of  hitherto  unwritten  his- 
tory, given  at  first  hand,  and  is  admir- 
ably illustrated  m  colors  by  the  author, 
who  has  certainly  proven  himself  soldier, 
artist  and  writer  of  high  ability. 

The  Neale  Publishing  Co.,  New  York 
and  Washington. 


aforesaid  problem,  made  by  Francis  E. 
Leupp,  whose  twenty-five  years  of  close 
contact  with  the  Eed  Man  specially  fits 
him  to  deal  with  the  subject.  Formerly 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  Mr.  Leupp  has  made  an  unusually 
close  study  of  the  conditions  surrounding 
these  wards  of  the  nation.  His  arguments 
seem  strong  and  his  recommendations 
good.  The  book  should  be  read  by  those 
interested  in  the  present  and  future  of 
the  Indians. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 


The  Eeport  of  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1909,  has  made  its  appearance, 
and  is  rich  in  statistics  and  general  infor- 
mation pertaining  to  public  instruction 
and  general  status  of  education  through- 
out the  country.  It  is  an  invaluable  book 
of  reference. 

Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton. 


"The  Indian  and  His  Problem"  is  an- 
other effort  to  offer  some  solution  of  the 


The  great  criminal  lawyer  is  a  novel 
character  in  American  literature,  and  this 
character  is  well  portrayed  in  "Guilty?" 
by  John  W.  Arctander,  himself  a  lawyer 
of  ability.  It  describes  a  noted  murder 
trial,  in  which  the  accused  is  a  young  and 
attractive  woman  who  is  charged  with  hav- 
ing murdered  her  aged  husband.  The 
story  is  intensely  dramatic  and  nowhere 
dull.  Its  climax  is  in  the  close  of  the 
great  trial,  where  the  woman  is  proven 
innocent. 

Cochrane  Publishing  Co.,  New  York.  -' 


Pouss 


THE  PASSING  OF   THE  KNICKERBOCKER. 

My  little  boy  died  to-day.    Ah,  sad  my  heart  and  sore. 

In  merry  games  and  childish  play  I'll  never  see  him  more. 

No  more  his  little  kites  to  fly  and  never  will   I  see 

Him  launch  his  boats  upon  the  stream,  and  hear  his  shouts  of  glee. 

No  more  to  sit  upon  my  knee  and  list  to  song  and  story 

Of  men  of  other  days  who  fought  and  won  renown  and  glory. 

His  marbles,  balls,  and  tops  and  sleds  with  tears  I've  laid  away ; 

His  toy  soldiers,  veterans,  with  scars  of  many  a  fray, 

Are  sleeping,  too,  in  silent  graves.     Collapsed  his  red  balloon, 

Like  rosy  bubble-dreams  of  youth  that  vanish  all  too  soon. 

And  for  these  vanished  days  I  weep ;  they  never  can  return ! 

(None  else  but  mothers  understand  how  mothers'  hearts  can  yearn!) 

And  still  my  aching  heart  will  bleed  as  all  the  years  advance : 

My  little  boy  died,  indeed,  when  Kyle  put  on  long  pants ! 

— Lannie  Haynes  Martin. 


MARTYRS. 

What  sufferings  women  stand! 

Nor  make  a  fuss : 
We  pity,  kiss  them,  and 

They  suffer  us ! 

They  vote  us  lords  of  love 

Who  grief  assuage — 
Of  course,  that's  if  they're  of 

The  suffer-age. 

But  it's  the  very  Deuce 

His  kingdom  come 
To  give  them  no  excuse 

For  martyrdom ! 

— Harry   CowelJ. 


one 


of 


THE  POET'S  ART. 

The  poet's  heat  divine  will  melt 
A   score  of  wee   bit  words   to 

strength, 
That  through  a  half-a-dozen  lines  will 
stretch  its  giant  length, 
And  which,   once  heard,  will  be  forever 
felt. 

— Alonzo  Rice. 


A  PARADOX. 

Many  a  man  in  the  midst  of  men, 
Finds  himself  no  part  of  the  rest; 

And  sometimes  one,  though  quite  alone. 
Entertains  the  kingliest  guest ! 

— Myrtle  Conger. 


BREVITY. 

That  brevity's  the  soul  of  wit 
Was  Shakespeare's  fond  belief. 

This  being  true,  then  witless'  we 
Must  dub  the  lawyer's  brief. 

— Louise  Ayres   Garnett. 


UNVEILED. 
For  one  rare  moment's  fleeting  space 
She  stood  unveiled  before  mine  eyes: 
Her  soul  was  fairer  than  her  face, 
And  clear  as  morn  in  Paradise. 

— Clarence  H.   Umer, 
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